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BRIGHA 

SENDS  $22,000 

. « 

First  Instalment  of  Hotel  Keeper's 
Bequests  Paid  Today. 


Twenty-two  charities,  all  but  one  lo- 
■ated  In  Boston,  each  received  a  check 
or  $1000  today,  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  will  of  the  late  Robert  B. 
Brlgham.  The  sum,  aggregating  $22,000, 
was  sent  out  by  the  trustees,  is  but  the 
irst  instalment  of  what  is  coming  to 
?ach  of  the  institutions.  According  to 
.he  further  terms  of  the  will,  the  gift 
s  to  be  paid  annually  and   "forever." 

The  Institutions  receiving  the  New, 
Tear's  gift  are:  Burnap  Free  Home  for 
\ged  Women,  Warner  Home  of  St.  Al- 
lans, Vt.;  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital, 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Preven- 
lon  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  New  Eng- 
and  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children, 
Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Home  for  Aged 
Colored  Women,  Children's  Mission  to 
he  Children  of  the  restitute,  city  Mis- 
sionary Society,  Home  for  Aged  Men, 
iome  for  Aged  Women,  Massachusetts 
nfant  Asylum,  New  England  Home  for 
jlttle  Wanderrs,  Home  -  for  Aged 
Couples,  Boston  Children's  Aid  Society, 
Children's  Hospital,  Channing  Home 
'or  Consumptive  Women,'  Boston  Prov- 
dent  Association,  Boston  Dispensary, 
Associated    Charities,    Boston;     Massa- 


chusetts Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary,  Boston  Home  for  Incurables. 

The  open-hearted  charity  of  the  fa- 
mous hotel  keeper  Is  not  confined  to 
the  institutions  named  above.  After  all 
the  institutions  are  looked  after  and 
the  fund  so  arranged  as  to  take  care  of 
the  wants  of  the  future,  the  balance  of 
the  income  Is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
erection  of  a  hospital  for  incurables. 
Boston  is  without  a  hospital  of  this 
kind,  and  before  his  death  Mr.  Brlgham 
incorporated   this  clause  in   his  will. 

It  is  understood  that  plans  for  the 
erection  of  this  hospital  are  being  con- 
sidered, and  that  the  building  will'  be 
erected  on  the  top  of  Parker  Hill,  Rox- 
bury,  on  a  site  embodying  some  14 
acres. 

The  spot  is  one  of  the  best  In  Boston 
for  a  hospital,  being  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  where  fresh  air  circulates  at  all 
times.  Its  close  proximity  to  Boston 
and  its  remote  location  from  noise 
makes  It  an  ideal  place  for  an  Institu- 
tion of  this  kind,  It  is  an  advantageous 
site  in  every  respect,  and  from  the  top 
of  the  hill  all  parts  of  Boston  can  be 
viewed  on  a  clear  day.  It  is  also  within 
easy  reach  of  th$  city  proper. 

The  purchase  of  the  site,  acceptance 
of  the  plans  and  the  erection  of  the 
building  will  all  take  place  under  the 
direction   of   the   trustees    of  the  will. 
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New  Year's  Gift  Made 
to  22  Charities. 


First  Instalment  From  Hofjert 
B.  Brigta's  Estate. 


Payments     Will    Follow 
Yearly  and  Forever. 


Balance  Left  for  the  Erection  of  the 
Hospital  for  Incurables. 

Site    Already   Chosen    on    the 
Summit  of  Parker  Hill. 


The  trustees  of  the  estate  of  Robert 
B.  Brigham,  carrying  out  the  provisions 
j  of  the  will,  sent  today  to  22  charities, 
|  as  a  New  Tear's  greeting,  checks  cover- 
ing the  respective  donations. 

The  gift  in  each  case  is  $1000,  and  un- 
der the  will  must  be  paid  yearly  and 
forever. 

The  institutions  remembered  are  Bur- 
nap  free  home  for  aged  women,  Warner 
home  of  St  Albans,  Vt,  Boston  lying-in 
hospital.  Massachusetts  society  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children,  New 
England  hospital  for  women  and  chil- 
dren, Perkins  institute  and  Massachu- 
setts school  for  the  blind.  Home  for  aged 
colored  women, Children's  mission  to  the 
children  of  the  destitute.  City  mission- 
ary society,  Home  for  aged  men.  Home 
for  aged  women,  Massachusetts  infant 
asylum.  New  England  home  for  little 
wanderers,  home  for  aged  couples,  Bos- 
ton children's  aid  society.  Children's 
hospital,  Channing  home  for  consump- 
tive women,  Boston  provident  associa- 
tion, Boston  dispensary,  associated 
charities,  Boston;  Massachusetts  char- 
itable eye  and  ear  infirmary,  Boston 
home  for  incurables. 

It  is  understod  that  plans  for  the 
erection  of  the  hospital  for  incurables, 
for  which  the  balance  of  the  income  of 
Mr  Brigham's  estate  is  left,  are  being 
considered,  and  a  site  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  trustees,  covering  some 
14  acres,  on  the  top  of  Parker  hill,  in 
Boston.  This  site,  for  Its  proximity  to 
the  city,  its  remoteness  from  noise,  and 
as  having  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
prospects  anywhere  about  Boston,  is 
advantageous. 


WEDNESDAY.    JANUARY     7,    1903 
FRIENDSHIP    AND    (HARITV 

To  Hi"  Editor  of  the  SPWuwertot: 

Any  defence  of  the  Associated  r.'harltie3 
and  friendly  visiting  would  seem  super- 
fluous at  this  late  day  but  I  cannot  resist 
the  Impulse  to  reply  to  I  he  attacks  of  -Mr. 
Alvan  Sanborn  and  your  correspondent  who 
signs  himself  "Cambridge."  In  my  own 
conference,  which  Is  the  one  I  know 
the  visitors  have  manifested  a  stead- 
fast friendship  covering  a  period  of  many 
years  for  the  families  entrusted  to  tin 

ihlp  which  is  most  cordially  recipro- 
cated. One  lady,  herself  the  head  of  a  large 
family  which  is  by  no  means  neglected,  vis- 
ited one  of  the  families  assigned  to  her  two 
or  three  times  a  week  when  the  mother  was 
ill  always  taking  with  her  strong  b 
and  other  delicacies. 

In  case  of  illness  our  visitors  always  see 
that  proper  medical   attendance  and   | 
food  are  provided,  often  supplying  it  them- 
selves. 

Many  visit  year  after  year  looking  after 
each  boy  and  girl,  seeing  that  they  are 
properly  placed  when  they  leave  school  with 
employers  who  will  take  an  Interest  in 
them  and  give  them  a  ehar.ce  to  rise  if  they 
do  well. 

One  visitor  gave  a  boy.  who  happened  to 
he  employed  in  her  neighborhood,  a  good 
dinner  every  day  for  two  or  three  year-  in 
order  to  be  certain  that  he  had  at  least 
one  nutritious  meal  a  day. 

Although    a    friendly    visitor    often 
parents   to  carry   out   their   own    plans,    her 
work  is  chiefly  among  the  children. 

Blind  children  are  placed  in  the  kinder- 
garten at  Jamaica  Plain  or  in  the  Perkins 
Asylum  at  South  Boston.  Parents  are  per- 
suaded to  send  crippled  children  to  ho^pinls 
where  they  can  be  mode  strong  and  well; 
children  mentally  deficient  are  sent  to  the 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  at  Waverley. 
Families  relieved  in.  this  way  often  become 
self-supporting.  Generally  a  real  friend- 
ship springs  up  between  them  and  their 
visitors.  One  visitor  was  heard  to  remark, 
"It  is  strange  how  fond  one  gets  of  these 
people."  This  feeling  is  mutual  and  many 
of  us  have  experienced  It. 

What  Mr.  Sanborn  is  pleased  to  term 
"detective  work"  is  not  done  bv  visitors. 
Any  visitor  who  entertains  this  idea  has  an 
entire  misconception  of  the  work  required 
of  her  and  the  sooner  she  resigns  the  better. 

What  is  termed  by  the  society  "investiga- 
tion" is  done  by  trained  agents:  first  be- 
cause any  real  distress  must  be  relieved  at 
once,  and  second  in  crder  that  new  visitors 
may  visit  with  safety.  There  may  be  vice 
and  there  may  be  contagious  d's=as?.  These 
things  the  agent  must  Investigate.  More- 
over, it  is  impossible  to  give  adequate  help 
unless  one  knows  the  cause  of  the  distress. 
The  agent  often  finds  relatives  who  are 
glad  to  assist  when  they  are  shown  how  to 
do  it.  As  for  our  agents  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  can  fail  to  respect  them.  They 
hold  themselves  ready  to  visit  instiutly  in 
any  kind  of  weather  all  cases  referred  to 
them  and  they  at  once  relieve  the  imme- 
diate need.  The  patience  and  sympat 
these  agents  are  so  unfailing  that  to  me  it 
is  a  never-ceasing  wonder  and  delight  that 
it  continues  after  years  of  work  and  many 
disappointments. 

Not  all  visitors  succeed  in  getting  on  a 
friendly  footing  with  their  Families:  these 
resign  or  are  assigned  to  other  families. 
The  visitors  who  are  a  trial  to  the  agents 
and  committees  are  those  who  volunteer  to 
visit  a  family,  visit  or.ee  or  twice,  make  no 
report  and  fail  to  answer  letters  of  inquiry. 
leaving  the  agent  In  doubt  as  to  whether 
this  particular  family  has  a  visitor  or  not. 

If   the  Teddy   referred   to  by   your   corre- 
spondent     "Cambridge"     gave     away     his 
trousers  in  the  reckless  manner  hedee 
they  were  probably  sold   for  drink 

It  is  quite  true  that  new  visitors  ar 
encouraged -to  give  on   their  own   res] 
bility.   but  it  is  unusual   to  place  any  such 
restrictions    on    visitors    cf    e.tperiene 
proved    intelligence.     A   new   visi 
a    friend    but    a    mere    acquaintance    and 
should    move   slowly. 

I   well   remember  an   early   experience    of 
my  own   in   this  respect.     T  disregarded    the 
advice    of   an    rider   worker   and   gave   new 
ing   to    -    •    spectable-appearins;  old  wo- 
man,   who    disappeared    the    following:    day. 


'jfewo  days  iater  was  arrested  "fighting 
drunk."  having  solr]  her  new  boots  ana 
flannel  petticoat  for  money  to  buy  whiskey. 
Faithful,  friendly  visiting  never  yet  de- 
veloped complacency  and  has  often  de- 
veloped a  deep  humility.  Mr.  Sanborn  ac- 
cuses us  of  neglecting  our  immediate 
friends.  My  experience  has  been  that  our 
best  workers  are  not  people  who  apparently 
have  nothing  to  do  and  might  give  all  their 
time  if  they  chose  but  busy  people,  faithful 
In  their  homes  and  to  their  immediate 
friends— these  are  the  people  who  can  al- 
ways find  time  to  he!p  others.  Our  larges"  ; 
subscribers  are  in  our  own  body.  n, 

A  FRIENrjLT  VISITOR:... 


Date.. 
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EDUCATING  THE  BLIND. 

Rev  F.  H.  Rowley  Says  Massachu- 
setts is  in  Need  of  Reforms — 
Messrs  Anagnos  and  Hill  Speak. 
The  education  of  the  blind  was  the 
subject  of  discussion  at  the  conference 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  club  at  their 
rooms,  2  Ashburton  pi,  last  evening. 
Edward  M.  Hartwell  of  the  educational 
committee  was  in  the  chair,  and  a  large 
number  of  members  attended.  The  speak- 
ers were  Rev  Francis  H.  Rowley,  pas- 
tor of  the  first  Baptist  church;  Dr  An- 
agnos, superintendent  of  the  Perkins 
institute  for  the  blind  at  South  Bos- 
ton, and  Hon  Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary 
of  the  state  board  of  education. 

All  believed  that  there  should  be  an 
extension  of  the  state's  activity  along 
the  line  of  industrial  training.  Dr  An- 
agnos specially  brought  out  the  point 
that  under  the  present  Industrial  con- 
ditions practically  no  occupation  by  the 
blind  can  be  made  financially  success- 
Rev  Mr  Rowlev  said  that  in  Massa- 
chusetts two  distinct  reforms  are  need- 
ed "There  should  be,"  he  said,  '  a 
board  of  education  charged  with  the 
homo  'teaching  of  the  blind,  which 
should  have  under  their  care  those  over 
the  age  permitted  by  the  Perkins  insti- 
tute, and  which  should  have  a  fund  suf- 
ficient to  enlarge  the  force  of  teachers. 
Industrial  homes  should  be  opened, 
where  the  blind  may  be  given  a  chance 
to  aid  in  earning  their  own  living. 

Dr  Anagnos  said  that  the  problem  was 
to  elevate  the  blind  as  a  class,  that  is, 
to  raise  them  to  the  same  class  as 
other  workers.  Under  the  present  in- 
dustrial conditions,  because  of  the  prices 
put  on  materials  by  the  trusts  no  occu- 
pation can  be  made  to  pay  except  in 
especially  favored  localities.  However, 
there  are  trades  in  which  the  blind 
should  be  instructed. 
Mr  Hill  dwelt  upon  the  late  investiga- 
''  tion  by  the  board  of  education  into  the 

condition  of  the  blind  in  Massachusetts. 
This  state,  he  said,  was  the  first  to  ed- 
ucate the  adult  blind  in  their  homes. 


TUESDAY.    JANUARY    13.    1903 

Beginning  at  eight  o'clock  Thursday  ever  ' 
lne  there  will  be  a  conference  of  the  educa-j 
Son  committee  of  the  Twentieth  Centuryl 
Club  at  the  rooms  in  Ashburton  place.  The 
discussion  on  the  ^^ct^'E%c&}i0n'°T 
the  Blind."  will  be  led  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Row- 
ley D.  D..  and  Hon.  F.  A.  Hill,  secretary 
I  of  the  State   Board   of  Education.  , 

BOSTON  HERALD. 

TUESDAY,  JAN.    13,    1903. 


TEACHER    WHO    LEFT    $30,000. 

Residue  of  Mrs.  McKean's  Estate  May 
Be  of  Benefit  to   Blind   Children. 

The  will  of  Mrs.  Anna  Hunstable  Mc- 
Kean,  the  veteran  teacher,  who  died 
last  week,  has  been  filed  at  the  probate, 
office  at  East  Cambridge.  It  disposes  of 
$30,000  worth  of  property,  $14,000  worth 
going  to  relatives  and  the  remainder  to 
■  ties  W.  Folsom  and  his  wife  of  Cam- 
bridge, and,  In  the  event  of  their  death, 
to  their  two  daughters.  If  all  are  dead, 
the  remainder  shall  go  to  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  in  South  Boston,  to 
known    as    the    McKean    memorial 

fund. 


I  BLIND  FOR  MANY  YEARS,  HER 
LIFE  IS  FULL  OF  SUNSHINE 


MOST  remarkable  woman  Is  Miss 
Lucy  Reed,  of  Danby,  Vermont, 
who,    although   deaf,    dumb    and 
blind,  leads  a  useful  and  cheer- 
ful existence.    Danby  Is  a   quiet 
(little   village   in   the   heart   of    the   Green 
[mountains.    There   for   seventy-six   years 
!  Miss    Reed    has    lived.    During    sixty-five 
;  years  she  has  been  in  her  present  plight: 
;  At  the  age  of  ten  she  suffered  from  scar 
let   fever,    which    left   her   deaf.    Loss   of 
speech  soon  followed  and  a  year  later  the 
added  misfortune  of  loss  of  sight  was  vis- 
ited upon  her.    But  the  little  body  did  not 
despair.    She    rapidly    learned    to    do     all 
:  sorts   of   useful    things   about    the   house. 
|  She    darned    the   stockings,    mended     the 
;  clothing   and   even   made   new   garments. 
;  She  evinced  a  passion  for  making  patch 
;  work    quilts    in    which    she    became   very 
!  expert. 

j  The  old  woman  cuts  out  the  blocks  after 
!  various  patterns  which  she  devise's  her- 
>  self,  selects  the  colors  by  the  sense  of 
j  taste  or  smell,  and  rarely  errs  in  the  se- 
j  lection  of  the  proper  shade.  She  selects, 
i  her  own  threads  and  threads  her  own  nee- 
!  dies  with  her  tongue.  It  is  said  that  her 
!  patchwork  quilts  are  as  neatly  and  as  at-, 
i  tractively  made  as  any  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  She  also  makes  great  quantltie: 
l  of  knit  socks,  which  are  sold  for  her.  Th< 
(busy  fingers  are  never  idle  for  a  moment, 
i'She  is  very  cheerful  and  extraordinari) 
I  fond  of  children. 

Another  sort  of  work  which  interests  the 
j  blind  woman  Is  the  making  of  pretty  and 
'  tastefully  arranged  boxes  out  of  cigar  boi 

wood,  covered  outside  with  plush  and  in- ( 
side  with  satin.  She  evinces  great  taste 
in  the  making  of  this  sort  of  work  and  ! 
her  boxes  bring  good  prices  at  the  county  ! 
fairs.  All  the  money  she  makes  by  thKl 
sale  of  her  handiwork  Miss  Reed  uses  in  j 
charity,  for  she  is  a  member  of  a  well -to-  ' 
do  family.  


US' 


FRIDAY,    JANUARY    16,    1903 


EDUCATION  FOR   THE   BLIND 


Twentieth  Century  Club  Speakers  Say 
State  Should  Expend  More  Money  on 
This  Work 


Education  for  the  blind  was  discussed  at 
the  conference  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Ciub  last  evening.  Rev.  Francis  H.  Row- 
ley, pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church;  Dr. 
Anagnos.  superintendent  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston,  and 
Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  all  believed  that  there 
should  be  an  extension  of  the  State's  activi- 
ty along  the  line  of  industrial  training.  Dr. 
Anagnos  specially  brought  out  the  point 
$hat  under  the  present"  industrial  conditions' 
practically  no  occupation  by  the  blind  can 
be  made  financially  successful.  Mr.  Rowley 
said  that  in  Massachusetts  two  distinct  re- 
forms are  needed.  "There  should  be,"  he 
said,  "a  board  of  education  charged  with 
the  home  teaching  of  the  blind,  which 
should  have  under  their  care  those  over 
the  age  permitted  by  the  Perkins  Institute, 
and  which  should  have  a  fund  sufficient  to 
enlarge  the  force  of  teachers.  Industrial 
homes  should  be  opened,  where  the  blind 
may  be  given  a  chance  to  aid  In  earning 
their  own  living.  Dr.  Anagnos  said  that  the 
problem  was  to  elevate  the  blind  as  a  class, 
that  is,  to  raise  them  to  the  same  class  as 
other  workers.  Under  the  present  indus- 
trial conditions,  because  of  the  prices  put 
on  materials  by  the  trusts,  no  occupation 
ran  be  made  to  pay  except  in  especially  fa- 
vored localities.  However,  there  are  trades 
in  which  the  blind  should  be  instructed." 
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FRIDAY,  JAN.    16,    1903. 

PAID  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BUND 


A  Board  of   Education  Urged 
by  Dr.  F.  H.  Rowley. 


Tells  Twentieth  Centnry  Club  That 
He  Also  Favors  an  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Sightless— What  la 
Done  for  the  Blind  in  Conntries 
Across  the  Sea. 

Blind  Massachusetts  was  discussed 
last  night  at  a  special  conference  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club  at  its  rooms 
in  Ashburton  place.  The  chief  speakers 
were  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Rowley,  Dr.  Anag- 
nos of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and-  the 
Hon.  F.  A.  Hill,  secretary  of  the  state 
board   of  education. 

Dr.  Rowley  spoke  of  the  3800  adult 
blind  which  we  have  in  Massachusetts, 
and  mentioned  the  appropriation  of  $5000 
which  the  state  now  gave  out  for  their 
support.  The  income  of  this  sum,  he 
said,  went  to  pay  four  teachers,  who 
carried  Instruction  to  the  homes  of  the 
blind  in  reading  and  writing.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  number  were  among 
the  poor,  and  when  those  visited  were 
compared  in  number  with  the  blind 
who  could  not  be  reached,  the  result 
accomplished  seemed  insignificant. 

The  speaker  asked  attention  to  what 
was  done  for  the  blind  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  Russia  there  were  30  hospitals 
under  government  patronage  for  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  Aus- 
tria-Hungary had  a  large  educational  in- 
stitution for  the  blind,  with  an  adjacent 
■home  where  the  blind  could  obtain 
work.  In  Germany  nearly  every  town 
and  city  had  its  schools  and  workshops 
for  the  blind.  So  Belgium,  Holland  and 
Sweden  had  schools  for  this  class,  while 
Saxony  had  started  industrial  homes  in 
their  interest.  ,   , 

In  England  there  were  33  industrial 
homes  for  the  blind,  and  27  government 
schools  which  had  workshops  attached; 
the  Wind  were  also  dealt  with  there,  at 
the  Royal  College,  and  under  the  terms 
of  the  Gardner  trust,  which  spent  for 
the  purpose  the  income  on  $1,000,000. 
There  also  existed  in  England  40  pension 
societies,  one  of  which  had  11,000  names 
on  its  list.  In  this  country,  with  its 
60,000  Wind,  there  were  institutions  for 
the  blind  in  Philadelphia,  California, 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Connecticut,  Kansas  and 
Michigan. 

The  speaker  finally  urged  that  there 
should  be  more  paid  workers  for  the 
blind.  He  recommended  the  foundation 
of  a  board  of  education  for  the  Wind, 
with  a  fund  large  enough  to  bring  more 
paid  people  into  the  field,  and  of  an 
industrial  home  where  the  blind  might 
have  the  chance  to  earn  for  their  own 
support. 

Dr.  Anagnos  warned  his  hearers 
against  letting  the  fancy  and  the  emo- 
tions have  too  much  play.  He  recom- 
mended sanity  in  the  treatment  of  the 
subject,  and  held  that  the  blind  as  a 
class  could  not  be  effectively  helped 
save  as  its  members  were  dealt  with 
and  lifted  as  a  whole. 

The  speaker  emphasized  the  origin  of 
prejudice  against  the  Wind  in  the  rela- 
tion which  used  to  subsist  between 
blindness  and  .beggary,  there  being  once 
!  few  of  the  Wind  who  were  not  also  beg- 
gars. In  closing,  he  gave  the  encour- 
aging assurance  that,  whatever  blind 
people  might  have  been  at  the  start, 
they  were  by  no  means  a  worthless 
class,  but  really  had  their  place  in  the 
economy  of  the  universe. 

Secretary  Hill  fortified  the  club  with 
detailed  statistics  of  blindness  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  congratulated  the  mem- 
bers on  the  fact  that  Massachusetts 
was  the  first  of  the  states  to  take  the 
step  of  educating  the  Wind  in  their  own 
homes. 
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About  two  years  ago  Miss  Bertha  Snow  started  a  home  for  blind  babies  on 
Washington  St.  At  first  there  were  two  of  these  afflicted  ones.  Now  at  the 
new  home,  66  Fort  Ave.,  Roxbury,  Miss  Snow,  with  three  nurses  to  assist  her, 
takes  the  whole  care  of  thirteen  children.  The  youngest  child  is  three  months 
old,  the  eldest  is  four  years.  All  the  children  have  been  taken  from  the  slums, 
where  they  were  receiving  little  or  no  care  from  their  parents.  When  a  blind 
child  is  five  years  old  it  will  be  admitted  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Perkins  Institute.  A  fair  was  held 
recently  for  the  benefit  of  Miss  Snow's  home,  and  about  four  hundred  dollars 
were  made.  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott,  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  Mrs.  Oliver  Ames, 
Sr.,  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  and  many  other  ladies  of  prominence  have  become 
interested  in  this  worthy  charity.  Miss  Snow  tells  me  she  is  always  glad  to 
welcome  visitors  to  the  home  any  day  but  Sunday.  The  children,  she  says,  are 
not  unhappy  on  account  of  their  affliction,  but  laugh  and  play  like  other  children. 
The  little  girls  love  their  dolls  as  well  as  though  they  could  see  them.  A  visit  to 
the  home  she  feels  sure  will  not  depress  those  who  call  if  they  see  the  children 
for  themselves.  Clothing  for  the  children  is  needed.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
ladies  who  read  this  article  may  be  able  to  help  a  little  this  noble  woman  who  is 
giving  her  life  to  these  little  ones  who,  but  for  her,  would  have  all  darkness  and 
no  sunshine. 


1  - 


THURSDAY,    JANUARY    8,    1903 

HIS  FIRST  MESSAGE 


Governor  Bates    Makes    Some 
Recommendations 


Expenditures      Must      Be     Carefully 
Scrutinized 


Our  Own    Firms   Should  Receive 
Contracts 


Regulation      Needed     for     the     Speed     of 
Trolleys 


Railroad  Commissioners  Should  Have  Final 
Word 


Voters     Should     Be     Enrolled     on     Party 
Lines 


No  Lowering  of  the  Standard  of  Labor 
Laws 


Governor  John  L.  Bates  delivered  his  first 
inaugural  address  to  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature^  today.  It  contained  no  such 
r  rtii  il  or  positive  recommendations  as  did 
those  of  his  predecessor.  Governor  Crane. 
There  is  oi.e  recommendation  for  a  conso'i- 
dation  of  departments— that  for  the  comp- 
troller of  county  accounts  with  the  audl- 
iepartmesnt,  in  connection  with  the  law 
providing  for  a  municipal  system  of  ao- 
S.  under  which  reports  are  made  to 
thi  comptroller  of  county  accounts.  Hero 
are  some  of  the  mors  important  points  in 
the  address: 


Senators  and  Representatives:  It  has 
been  given  to  but  few  men  to  write  their 
names  prominently  in  our  history.  There 
were  Carver  and  Bradford  from  Plymouth 
Rock;  Endieott  and  Winthrop  from  Massa- 
chusetts Bay;  there  was  Otis.  who.  from 
the  peaceful  forum  of  the  Old  South  Meet- 
ing House,  hurled  his  firebrands  of  revolu- 
tion; there  was  Warren,  whose  blood  helped 
to  make  our  Bunker  Hill;  there  was  Lin- 
coin,  the  trusted  major  general  of  the  great 
Washington;  there  were  Phillips  and  Garri- 
son, who  awakened  a  nation's  conscience 
into  life;  there  was  Webster,  who  wrote  his 
name  across  the  constitution,  and  Sumner, 
who  wrote  his  across  the  human  heart: 
there  were  Banks  and  Bartlett  and  Hooker, 
who  commanded  great  hosts;  there  was 
Mann,  who'  consecrated  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  education,  and  Howe,  who  opened 
the  book  of  the  world  to  the  blind;  there 
were  Shaw  the  jurist  and  Franklin  the. 
philosopher  and  Agassiz  the  naturalist; 
there  was  Morton  who  banished  pain,  and 
Morse  who  banished  space;  there  were 
Bancroft  and  Prcscott,  who  wrote  the 
records  of  men;  there  was  Emerson  who 
thought,  and  Whittier  and  Holmes  and 
Bryant  and  Longfellow  who  sang;  and 
there  were  Edwards  and  Channing  and 
Brooks  who  preached.  -But  these  were  riot 
I  Massachusetts.  She  is  more  than  these; 
she  is  a  living  force;  a  vital  factor  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  because  she  has  stood  for 
ideals,  and  ventured  all  for  principles. 
Would  we  serve  her?  It  is  not  necessary 
to  write  our  names  in  her  hall  of  fame. 
We  have' but  to  be  true  to  her  ideals;  to 
be  faithful  to  the  people's  interests:  to  be 
watchful  to  protect  them  from  insidious 
attacks:  to  recognize  the  rights  of  men;  to 
"call  no  man  master,  but  to  be  slaves  to 
principles  ever."  With  such  our  purpose 
we  will  look  confidently  toward  the  future, 
praying  that,  as  with  our  fathers,  so  with 
us  may  be  the  God  of  Commonwealths. 


tortoti  fErnnsroaat 


MONDAY,    JANUARY    12,    1903 

BOTH  REMEMBERED  CHARITIES 

Several  Organizations  Made  Beneficiaries 
Under  Wills  of  Albert  M.  Knight  of 
Waltham.  and  Mrs.  Anna  Hunstable  Mc- 
Kean  of  Arlington 

According  to   the   will  of  the  late  Albert 
M.  Knight  of  Waltham.   filed   this  morning 
at  the  Probate  Court,  East  Cambridge,  i 
the  death   of  his   sister,    Sophia  Knight 
that  city,  who  receives  all  his  properd- 
ins books  and  manuscripts  are  bequeathed 
to  the  Public  Library  of  the  town  of  Fitz- 
wHliatn,  New  Hampshire,  in  memorv  of  his 
grandfather.     James     Knight,    one     of     the 
founders    of    the    town.        All    the    curios, 
antique    furniture,     etc..     princioallv    those 
which  he  collected  during  his  several   trips 
to  China  and  Japan,   are  bequeathed  to  the 
Museum   of   Fine   Arts    of  Boston,    but 
trustees   are   only  to    take   what    t. 
rise    for.        The    remainder  of   the    property 
goes  to  his  two  sisters,  and  upon  the  event 
of    their    death    one-half    is    given    to    the 
Massachusetts    New    Church    Union,    to    be 
devoted   to   missionary   work  in   this    S 
provided,  however,  that  the  sum  of  $300  be 
paid  out  of  the  legacy  to  the  Waltham  So- 
ciety of  the  New  Jerusalem,  if  that  societv 
is  still  holding  public  worship.       The  or: 
half    is    divided    among    his    grandchildren 
The  will  is  dated  Oct.  24.  1SC>6.  and  Fran'; 
O.  Whitney  and  F.  G.  Hiler,  both  of  Boston, 
ere  named  as  executors. 

By  the  will  of  Mrs.   Anna  Hunstabk 
Kean  of  Arlington  an  estate  valuej 
oon  is  left,  and  is  divided  between  her  - 
sisters.       Upon   their  decease    the   prop': 
goes  to  Charles  W.   Folsom  of  Cambridge. 
What  remains  on  the  event  of  his  death  is 
left  in   trust  for   the  Kindergarten   for   the 
Blind.    South   Bosto  be  known   as 

"The  McKean  Memorial  Fund." 


amaica  Plain  Maw Ne-w 


Date 


The  annual  appropriation  bill  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Wind 
was  reported  in  the  House  ot  Repre- 
sentatives early  in  the  week.  this 
menus  thirty  thousand  dollars  of  state 
tuouev  for  the  expenses  of  tins  noble 
institution.  It  was  nearly  fifty  years 
;,.••,,  that  the  Commonwealth  began  to 
aid  this  philanthropy  by  small  annual 
<rm>vopria>tions. 


o ' 
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-BOSTON  MAN  MAKES  ALAW* 
CLOCK  FOR  DEAF  MUTES 

An  alarm  clock  for  deaf  mutes  has 
just  been  introduced  in  Boston  and  it  is 
the  work  of  a  Boston  man  who  is  himself 
deaf  and  dumb. 

He  is  Elisha  Cretzer,  a  graduate  of  the 
Perkins  Institute,  and  at  present  living 
in  the  West. 

How  to  awake  at  a  certain  hour  has 
long  been  a  problem  among  these  un- 
fortunate people,  and  in  Mr.  Cretzer's  in- 
vention the  solution  has  been  found.  Of 
course,  the  ordinary  alarm  yclock  has; 
been  useless.  His  work  necessitates  his 
rising  at  an  early  hour  in  the,  morning 
and  as  he  has  no  means  of  awakening 
he  has  lost  many  days  of  work  by  being 
late.  He  accordingly  set  about  invent- 
ing an  apparatus  by  which  he  could  al- 
ways  be   on   time. 

The  dropping  of  a  pillow  on  the  sleep- 
ing person  is  the  awakening  agent,  and  it 
is  operated  so  that  the  pillow  falls  at  the 
desired  time.  An  ordinary  alarm  clock  is 
paced  in  a  cigar  box,  which  fits  it  closely. 
It  is  then  nailed  to  the  wall  at  the  head 
of  the  bed.  A  string  connects  the  clapper 
of  the  alarm  clock  with  an  ordinary 
spring  mouse  trap  fastened  to  the  top  of 
the  cigar  box.  By  a  system  of  small  pul- 
leys and  screw  eyes  a  pillow  is  fastened 
to  the  end  of  a  string  and  pulled  to  the 
ceiling  directly  above  the  bed.  An  in- 
genious arrangement  connects  the  other 
end  of  the  string  to  the  mouse  trap.  The 
clock  is  set,  and  when  the  alarm  goes  off 
the  string  attached  to  the  bell  clapper 
springs  the  mouse  trap  and  releases  the 
pillow,  which  drops  on  the  person  sleep- 
ing in  the  bed  beneath. 

"When  it  does  not  hit  me  it  hits  my 
wife."  Mr.  Cretzer  wrote  on  a  piece  of 
paper,    "and  so   I  never   miss  a  day  any 


THE  BOSTON  BUDGET 
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EDUCATING  THE  ADULT  BLIND.    \ 
That   was  a   very    important   discussion; 
which  took  place  Thursday  evening  at  the 
conference  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club 
when  education  for  the  blind  was  the  topic 
under    consideration.     Amo  g   those  who 
spoke  were  Dr.  Anagnos,  superintendent  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  at  South  Boston,  Hon. 
Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  Rev.  Francis  H.  Rowley , 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  blindness,  and  they  all 
were  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  an 
extension  of  the  State's  activity  along  the 
line  of  industrial  training  for  this  unfortu- 
nate class.    Dr.  Anagnos   gave   it    as   his 
belief  that  no  occupation  by  the  blind  can 
be  made  financially  successful   under    the 
present  industrial  conditions. 

Mr.  Rowley,  however,  it  was  who  brought 
out  the  truth  that  two  very  distinct  reforms 
are  needed  in  this  matter  in  Massachusetts. 


"  There  should  be,"  he  said,  "  a  board  of 
education  charged  with  the  home  teaching 
of  the  blind,  and  this  board  should  have 
under  its  care  those  over  the  age  permitted 
by  the  Perkins  Institute.  It  should  have 
further  a  fund  sufficient  to  enlarge  its  force  of 
teachers.  Industrial  homes,  too,  are  neces- 
sary, places  to  which  the  indigent  blind 
could  turn  in  their  distress  and  live  while 
learning  what  will  enable  them  to  support 
themselves."  It  is  good  to  know  in  this 
.connection  that  a  little  group  of  women 
from  the  Women's  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial Union  have  lately  as  a  committee 
on  ethics  devoted  themselves  especially  to 
a  diligent  preparing  of  the  way  for  the  re- 
forms Mr.  Rowley  advocates.  Tbey  are 
thus  doing  work  which  will  prove  of  im- 
mense value  when  Massachusetts  has 
awakened  to  a  proper  sense  of  her  duty 
toward  the  blind. 

In  our  neighboring  State  of  Connecticut 
we  learn  the  usual  discrimination  as  to  age 
is  not  made,  and  a  blind  person  who  has 
learned  a  trade  at  the  Hartford  Industrial 
Home  is  even  given  $200  to  aid  in  setting 
up  in  some  business  which,  it  is  hoped,  may 
form  a  means  of  self-support.  It  is,  of 
course,  for  the  adult  blind  that  help  is  most 
needed  hereabouts. 

Boston  has  an  admirable  institution  for 
the  use  of  blind  children,  a  school  which, 
because  it  is  liberally  endowed,  can  excel- 
lently educate  those  who  are  blind  in  youth. 
But  the  doors  of  this  institution  are  closed 
to  all  who  lose  their  sight  after  the  age  of 
nineteen  years.  And  inasmuch  as  reliable 
statistics  show  that  more  than  two- thirds  of 
the  blind  have  lost  their  sight  after  thev 

were  twenty-one,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
a  deplorably  large  class  for  which  the 
Perkins  Institution  makes  absolutely  no 
provision. 

In  England  and  Wales  there  are  excellent 
facilities  for  teaching  the  adult  blind,  a 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association 
which  provides  work  and  literature  for  this 
afflicted  class;  a  Gardner-Trust,  with  an 
income  which  pensions  the  indigent  blind, 
and  special  facilities  at  Oxford,  Cambridge 
and  other  colleges  for  people  who  have  lost 
their  sight.  Moreover,  there  are  over  fifty 
home-teaching  societies,  supported  largely 
by  the  established  church  as  well  as  several 
non-seetarian  societies,  which  employ  blind 
men  to  teach  other  blind. 

It  seems  to  be  quite  time  that  we  in  this 
part  of  the  world  should  rise  to  our  duty  in 
this  particular.  We  might  start  a  workshop 
similar  to  that  in  Philadelphia,  where  from 
one  hundred  to  140  blind  persons  have 
earned  a  means  of  livelihood,  the  enterprise 
all  the  time  paying  its  way.  Or  we  might 
at  least  educate  in  reading  and  writing  this 
unfortunate  class.  Something  certainly 
should  he  done,  and  that  soon,  for  those 
who,  though  this  affliction  come  upon  them 
in  their  later  years,  have  lost  their  means  of 
self-support.  Blindness  may  descend  unex- 
pectedly upon  any  one  of  us  at  any  time. 
Should  it  come,  we  should  be  obliged,  as 
things  are  now  in  Massachusetts,  to  spend 
all  the  rest  of  our  lives  in  brain  as  well  as 
world  blackness.  Even  public  library  read- 
ing-rooms for  the  blind  are  lacking— though 
it  is  certainly  a  great  pleasure  to  observe 
that  in  a  certain  city  not  twenty-five  miies 
from  Boston  one  of  these  important  institu- 
tions was  opened  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Truly,  the  harvest  is  plenteous  and  the 
laborers  few. 


SATURDAY,    JANUARY    24,    1903 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  O.  Fogg  announce  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Gladys  Perking 
Fogg?  to  Mr.  Milo  E.  Benedict  of  Concord,  N.  H. 

PITTSFORD. 

The  Death  of  Miss  Jennie  A  Wheaton. 

Miss  Jenme  A.  Wheaton,  whose  death 
occurred  Jarj.  26,  at  the  Sparhawk 
sanitarium,  Burlington,  was  a  diugh- 
ter  of  the  late  El  win  C.  Wheaton 
and  Mrs.  Addie  L.  Wheaton.  She 
was  born  Sjpt.  IS,  1862,  in  Pittsford 
which  was  her  home  until  1900,  when 
sheandter  mother  removed  to  Rut- 
land . 

A  lover  of  music  ar,d  with  a  good 
musical  education  che  taught  successf  al- 
ly for  four  years  in  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  and  after- 
wards in  St.  Albaus,  Burlington  and 
Rutland.-  A  person  of  much  vivacity 
and  force  of  character,  she  entered  into 
all  her  pursuits  with  great  enthosiasm, 
and  made  many  warm  friends  wherever 
she  was  known. 

While  boarding  a  train  at  Pittsford  in 
October  she  received  an  injury  from 
which  s^e  suffered  much.  She  was  on 
her  way  to  Burlington  for  treatma"Lon 
the  train  which  was  wrecked  as  OTel- 
burueJan.  2,  and  received  a  nervous 
shock  and  other  injuries  which  serious- 
ly aggravated  her  condition.  On  Jan. 
23  she  underwent  a  i  operation  from 
which  relief  was  hoped,  but  it  was  with- 
out avail. 

The  funeral  was  held  Tuesday  after- 
noon from  the  Congregational  church  of 
which  she  had  been  a  member  since 
1869.''''  The  services  consisted  of  singing 
by  F.  A.  Simmons  and  Miss  M.  B. 
Hall,  and  scripture  reading,  brief  re- 
marks and  prayer  by  the  pastor,  Rev. 
C,H  Smith.  The  burial  was  in  Ever- 
green cemetery,  G.  D^  Wheaton.  J.  H. 
Wheaton,  D.  K.  Hall  and  W.  F.  Bur- 
ditt  being  the  bearers. 
fW7? .    "  


F"m MBS*"** 

■i 

Date .... 

'  — C.  F.  Forrester,  who  has  been  en- 
gaged for  the  Gaelic  entertainment,' 
has  been  blind  from  birth  and  gradu- 
ated from  Perkins  Institute.  He  comes 
of  a  most  talented  and  patriotic  Irish 
family,  four  of  whom  were  famous 
Irish  song  writers  and  authors,  and 
whose  connection  with  the  Manches- 
ter tragedy  is  notorious.  . 
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SIGHTLESS  CHILDREN 
TEST  THE  ACOUSTICS  OF 
MRS.  GARDNER'S  PALACE 


One.  Hundred  Inmates  of 
Perkins  Institute  Invited  to 
Sing  in  the  Famous  Music 
Room. 


In  This  Way  She  Discovered 
1 1  s  Properties  Without 
Having  the  Decorations 
Seen  by  the  Singers. 


The  mystery  which  has  surrounded 
Mrs.  "Jock"  Gardner's  Venetian  palace 
j  on  the  Fenway  dwindles  alongside  her 
recent  display  of  ingenuity  in  guarding 
the  exelusiveness  of  her  superb  new 
music  room,  which  society  saw  for  the 
first  time  on  New  Year's  night.  The 
facts  of  this  have  only  now  been 
learned. 

Mrs.  Gardner  wanted  to  test  the  ac- 
oustic properties  of  ti.e  music  room. 
I  How  to  do  this  was  a  puzzle.  She  was 
to  give  a  musicale.  No  mortal  eye  other 
than  that  of  the  few  people  employed 
by  the  musical  host  had  ever  crossed 
the  threshold  of  this  portion  of  "Fen- 
way Court."  She  could  not  test  the 
room  and  its  resounding  qualities  with 
only  these  few  in  it.  What  could  she 
do?  She  deliberated.   Then  an  idea! 

"The  blind  cannot  see."  said  the  per- 
plexed Mrs.  "Jack."  musingly.  "I  can 
fill  my  room  with  them  and  still  every- 
one will  be  as  much  at  a  loss  as  ever 
to  find  out  its  secrets. 

Kept  It  Secret. 

One  hundred  Inmates  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  were  invited  to 
Mrs.   Gardner's   a   few   days    later. 

She  was  to  give  a  "musicale"  at  her 
house  and  out  of  charity  the  blind  in- 
mates of  the  institute  were  to  be  in- 
vited. This  was  the  sense  of  a  letter 
Mrs.  Gardner  sent  to  Superintendent 
Anagnos.  At  the  same  time  she  made 
It  emphatic  that  the  matter  wag  to  be 
kept    "perfectly    secret." 

The  "distinction"  of  being  the  first  to 
"see"  the  inside  of  her  new  music  room 
was  to  be  theirs.  They  would  hear  the 
"sweet  strains"  of  music  which  for 
the  first  time  would  be  sent  forth  from 
the  beautiful   arched   stage. 

Filled  the  Boom. 

The  appointed  day  came.  It  was  a 
lew  days  before  Christmas.  Everything 
was  In  readiness  for  the  grent  concert. 
At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  portals 
of  the  mysterious  room  were  opened 
wide.  The  blind  children  were  ushered 
In.  With  the  teachers  they  well  filled 
the  room.  They  were  prepared  for  the 
richest  thing  they  had  ever  heard  in 
the   musical   line. 

All  was  quiet  as  Mrs.  "Jack"  entered 
the  small  balcony  overlooking  the  room, 
shortly    after    3. 

One  of  the  "artists"  stepped  forward 
on  the  stage  and  vigorously  played  one 
of  the  hostess'  favorite  selections.  There 
was  a  sparkle  in  Mrs.  Gardner's  eye  as 
the  sweet  strains  were  wafted  through- 
out the  room.  The  resonance  was  per- 
fect. The  room  was  just  as  she  want- 
ed it,  perfectly  adapted  to  music. 


Sent  Carfare. 

A  violin  solo  w.i  ;  the  next  number. 
It  was  a  Symphony  Orchestra  player. 
The  tones  were  clear  and  distinct.  Mrs. 
Gardner  smiled  with  joy.  Leaning  over 
the  balcony  rail  she  looked  Into  the 
faces  of  those  on  the  floor  beneath  her. 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  concert  was 
over.  Mrs.  Gardner  stood  in  the  bal- 
cony and  watched  the  audience  pass 
out.    She  did  not  go  down  stalls. 

A  few  days  ago  she  wrote  to  Superin- 
tendent Anagnos  and  asked  the  names 
of  inmates  of  the  Institution  who  were 
at  the  "musicale."  The  list  was  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  her.  The  next  day 
each  one  of  the  little  blind  children  re- 
ceived a  letter.  In  the  letter  was  a 
smaller  envelope.  And  in  the  small  en- 
velope was  a  shining  silver  ten-cent 
piece.  It  was  the  fare  vhlch  they  had 
spent  to  get  t»  the  Fenway  palace. 

Didn't  Remember, 
it  the  institution  yesterday  nobody 
seemed  to  remember  about  their  trip  to 
Fenway  Court.  The  blind  children  are 
keeping  it  "perfectly  secret,"  as  they 
were  requested.  It  would  be  a  breach  of 
confidence  to  say  anything  about  it. 
they  say.  And  they  insist  that  is  the 
only  reason  why  they  will  not  talk 
about   the    "musicale." 

Mrs.  Gardner,  meanwhile,  found  to  her 
delight  that  the  acoustic  qualities  of  her 
music  room  were  perfect.  Society  filled 
the  room  to  overflowing  New  Year's 
night,  and  heard  the  famous  musicale— 
just  such  a  musicale  as  the  little  blind 
!  children  had  expected  to  hear  through 
I  the  charity  of  the  ingenious  "Fenway 
Queen." 

THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL.  Memphis, 


THE  SOUL  OF  HELEN  KELLAR. 


The  following  communication  was  ad- 
dressed recently  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun: 

Are  Helen  Kellar's  "mind's  eye"  concep- 
tions of  worldly  things,  formed  as  they  are  by 
impressions  received  through  the  sense  ot 
feeling,  correct-taking  the  conceptions  of 
those  persouB  with  all  their  senses  and  com- 
petent to  judge  as  a  standard  of  correc  ness? 
If  Miss  Kellar  should  suddenly  come  into  the 
full  possession  of  her  senses  of  seeing,  hear- 
ing and  speaking,  would  her  present  concep- 
tions of  art  and  the  beauties  of  nature  con- 
found her  when  she  sees  and  hears  them  as 
they  are  meant  to  be  seen  and  heard,  or 
would  it  consummate  a  realization  of  such 
beauties  far  beyond  the  realization   of  those 

who  have  always  seen  and  heard  such  beau- 
ties as  God  meant  they  should  be  seen  and 

T^Miss  Kellar's  conceptions  even  approach 
correctness,  as  it  seems  impossible  that  tney 
should    be    absolutely    correct-always    con- 
sidering   that    standard    of   correctness    men- 
tioned above-it  proves  in  this  case  the  power 
of  the  abstract  over  the  concrete,  and  to  m> 
I  mind    proves    the    human    body    more    of    an 
!  Enigma  than  ever.     I   have   ^^J*™    ^ 
to  believe  that  the  human  body  is  one  of  the 
grandest  works   of   God;    I   have  always be- 
lieved and  hope  always  to  be  able  to  belief 
that    the    possession    of    all   the   seuse^   and 
parts  of  the  body  as  designed  by  God  is  nee 
essary  for  the   correct  applicat.on   and  exer- 
cise of  our  worldly  functions. 


Now,    if   Miss   KelUr,   larking   as   she   does 
and     n"v*-r    having    pOMesoed     those    senses 
which  I  believe  are  essential,  do  matter  bow 
brief   such   possession   may   be,    to  a  < 
interpretation  of  a  worldly  c 
Kellar   can    interpret    rocb    worldly   cxr 
with  an  ability  apparent  to  our  most  learned 
scholars  and  posn*-HH'-d   by  few   persons  fully 
equipped  with  all  their  senses,  while  11 
not    for    a   moment   cause    :.  :,t    tb» 

necessity  and  utility  of  our  senses  of  seeing, 
hearing  and  speaking,  It  cannot  but  cause  me 
to  ponder  over  and  with  reverence  marvel 
at  the  omnipotent  resourcefulness  of  lb" 
Creator  who  I  bellevo  has  in  the  person  of 
Helen  Kellar  propounded  a  problem  that  none 
can  solve.  W.   W. 

The  correspondent  propounds  indeed  an 
interesting  query.  Although  Helen  Kellar 
has  been  the  subject  of  countless  articles, 
has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
odicals,  and  has,  we  believe,  just  finished 
her  autobiography  for  publication,  the  real 
individuality  that  goes  under  her  name 
is  as  much  of  an  enigma  as  the  secret  ot 
the  pyramids.  Two  of  the  senses  that  min- 
ister most  to  the  spirit  of  beauty  in  man 
are  sight  and  hearing.  How  is  it  possible 
for  any  man  to  appreciate  the  miracle  of 
color  in  nature,  unless  he  can  see'/  Color 
is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  human  de- 
liht.  The  changing  hues  of  sea  and  sky, 
the  charm  ot  the  flowers,  the  meadows,  the 
hills  and  the  brooks,  the  grandeur  of  moun- 
tains, of  ruined  castles,  of  palaces  and 
cathedrals,  the  awful  splendors  of  the 
starry  night,  the  seductiveness  of  moon- 
light and  its  attendant  shadows,  the  grace 
of  person  and  the  beauty  of  women,  the 
enchantments  and  illusions  of  the  stage, 
and  all  the  varied  attractions  of  art  are 
brought  to  us  and  mirrored  on  the  mind 
through  the  sense  of  sight. 

How,  we  may  ask,  can  one  ever  feel  the 
soft  and  sensuous  or  the  stately  and  up- 
lifting charm  of  music,  who  can  not  hear 
it?  It  is  said  that  deaf  persons  may  feel 
the  music,  just  as  they  can  feel  a  table  or 
some  substantial  object;  but  it  does  not 
seem  possible  that  they  can  have  the  same 
delight  in  it  as  those  who  can  hear.  Tbey 
would,  of  course,  miss  the  shading  and 
the  coloring  which  give  us  such  exquisite 
rapture.  Sound  brings  to  us,  not  only  sweet 
music,  but  it  brings  the  mother's  voice 
and  vows  and  confessions  of  lovers,  the 
stirring  eloquence  of  the  orator,  the  in- 
structive address  of  the  lecturer,  the  voice 
of  admonition,  the  word  of  approbation 
and  encouragement.  Sight  and  sound  have 
much  to  do  with  love  and  friendship.  In- 
deed without  these  two  senses,  it  would 
seem  almost  impossible  that  any  one  should 
have  the  same  conception  of  love  and 
friendship  as  we  who  have  our  sight. 

Helen  Kellar's  conception  oi  the  world 
must  be  curiously  incomplete.  Xaturally 
she  can  know  little  of  the  hideous  passions 
and  crimes  that  disfigure  him  who  was 
made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.  What 
strange  ideas  she  must  have  of  war,  of 
crime,  of  ambition,  of  hate  and  even  of 
love.  It  is  not  likely  that  she  could  ever 
grasp  the  full  significance  of  life,  or  under- 
stand to  the  full  a  play  like  "Borneo  and 
Juliet"  or  "Hamlet."  We  learn  much  and 
derive  much  enjoyment  from  the  contrasts 
of  life.  The  man  bora  iu  a  hut  can  not 
but  glow  with  satisfaction  wheD  his  am- 
bition is  realized  and  he  steps  within  a 
palace.  But  to  Helen  Kellar  the  hut  would 
perhaps  have  just  as  much  charm  as  the 
castle,  unless  it  happened  to  be  uncomfort- 
able or  malodorous.  Magnificent  buildings 
are  to  her  no  more  than  cottages;  the 
cathedral  no  more  inspiring  than  the  coun- 
try meeting  house.  She  might,  indeed,  be 
told  as  she  stood  within  ^  estminster  Ab- 
bey or  the  Duomo  that  it  was  a  very  large 
building;  but  to  her,  distance  has  never 
lent  its  enchantment,  nor  ^as  size  ever 
appealed  to  her  awe.  Only  he  can  appre- 


the   sublime   who    can   look   up    ana 
far  away.  He  only  can  appreciate  the  beau- 
ties  of  the  world  who  can  see  them. 
Helen  Kellar,  however,  has  the  sense  ot 

touch,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  channel 
through  which  comes  such  delight  as  pene- 
trates the  secluded  temple  of  her  mind. 
The  sculptor,  tue  modeler,  and  the  potter 
all  have  an  inner  eye  for  pure  form.  To 
work  in  clay  and  evolve  with  deft  fingers 
from  the  mass  a  beautiful  form  is  doubt- 
less as  keen  a  gratification  as  painting  a 
picture  or  writing  a  poem;  and  possibly 
from  her  sense  of  touch,  Helen  Kellar  de- 
rives premonitions  of  beauty,  and  dreamy 
intimations  of  the  sober  facts  of  life  as 
satisfying  to  her  as  our  full  knowledge  is 
to  us. 

^Ye  all  live  more  or  less   in  an  unseen 
universe.     Music  gives  us  a  delight  which 
can  no  more  be  described  in  words  than 
sunshine  can  be  drunk  from  goblets.    One 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  the  world  to 
civilized  man  is  derived  from  books.    Yet 
what  are  books?     Bundles  of  paper  with 
little  black  signs  on  them.     A  book  does 
not  speak,   nor  paint  pictures,  nor  reveal 
landscape    or    cities.     Put    it    in   a    man's 
hand,   and  his   mind   translates  the   mute, 
dead  runes  into  living  things.     In  "Ham- 
let," for  instance,  Shakespeare  has  left  cer- 
tain guides  and  directions  for  Fancy's  exer- 
cise.   The  reader  builds  in  his  mind's  eye 
the  haunted  rampart  of  ELsinore,  hears  in 
fancy  the  stately  soliloquies  of  the  Dane, 
conjures   the  ghost   of  the  king  from  the 
grave,  witnesses   the  various  incidents   of 
the  play,  yet  all  in  the  mind's  eye,  Hora- 
tio.   He  is  moved,. thrilled,  angered  and  ex- 
alted over  something  that  never  occurred 
to    people   who   never   lived.     This   shows 
how  much  we  all  live  among  the  shadows 
and  unrealities  of  life;   and  so  it  may  be 
that  Helen  Kellar,  living  as  she  does  al- 
most entirely  in  an  ideal  world,  has  pleas- 
ures and  visions  and  dreams  to  which  we 
1  are  strangers. 


TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY    3,    1903 
EMPLOYMENT  FOR   THE   SIGHTLESS 
Among  the  beautiful  buildings,  public 
and     private,     foreign     and     American, 
shown   in  the  last  Architectural  Review- 
note  that  two  of   its  fourteen  large 
are   given   to   ten 


we 

„ao-es   of   Illustrations 

s  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 


tor  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Over- 
brook    Pa.     It  is  a  noble  pile  of  build- 
ings   of  Moorish   architecture,   its  large 
inner  court  made  beautiful  by  gardens 
and  flower-bordered  walks,  and  its  long, 
open-air    colonnades    affording    cheerful 
and   safe   promenades   for   the   sightless 
pupils.     This  is  another  of  the  brightest 
spots  in  Pennsylvania.     Of  all  the  Amer- 
ican   Commonwealths,    Pennsylvania    is 
quite    to    the    fore    in    her    care    of    the 
blind. 

Seeking  the  reason  for  this  eminence, 
we  find  that  as  early  as  1849,  when  our 
own  Dr.  Howe  made  his  eloquent  appeal 
for   workshops   for    the   adult   blind,    the 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  was  urg- 
ing the  need  of  a  three  years'  course  of 
manual     training     to     fit     his     graduate 
pupils  to  earn  their  living,  saying:     Until 
this  Is  done  many  must  live  in  idle  and 
helpless  dependence,  and  the  great  pur 


practical  arrangement."  Again  he  plead- 
ed, in  1856:  "Without  employment,  dis- 
couragement and  demoralization  must 
result  with  many.  The  strongest  may 
struggle  on,  but  the  weak  must  go  to  the 
wall."  In  the  report  of  1859  we  read: 
"The  seeing  mechanic  finds  access  to 
any  workshop,  the  blind  to  none.  They 
beseech  you  not  to  consign  them,  on  ac- 
count of  their  affliction,  to  a  life  of  pau- 
perism and  neglect.  They  look  with  a 
just  horror  to  a  long  life  of  dreary  idle- 
ness and  dependence." 

These    appeals    aroused    at    least    the 
people  of  Philadelphia,   and  the  first  in- 
dustrial  home   in    America   was    started 
there,  for  women,  in  1S67,  and  it  is  still 
doing  its  beneficent  work,  as  its  thirty- 
fifth   report   shows   us.     This   home   for 
blind  women  was  followed  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Working  Home  for  Blind  Men, 
in  the  same  city,  started  in  187-1.     Mr. 
H.  C.  Hall,  a  blind  man  of  great  energy 
and  intelligence,  was  chosen  as  financial 
agent,  to  present  the  needs  and  receive 
subscriptions     for    this     home.       In     six 
months  they  were  able  to  start,  with  Mr. 
Hall  as  superintendent  of  the  home,  and 
he    has    held    that    responsible    position 
through    the    twenty-eight    years   of    its 
existence,  with  great  credit  to  his  State 
and  to  himself.     From  a  house  of  twenty 
rooms  with   six   blind  men  at  work,   de- 
pendent upon   subscriptions  for  its  sup- 
port, it  has  proven  its  right  to  live  and 
has  grown  into  a  large  manufactory  with 
139  men  finding  constant  employment  at 
broom-making,  doing  good  work  and  re- 
ceiving good  wages.    The  report  for  1901 
shows   fifty-eight   of   these   men    paying 
their  board  in  the  home  and  eighty-one 
living  in  their  own  homes.     Of  the  latter, 
fifty    are    married    men    who    have    129 
women  and  children  helped  or  supported 
by  their  wages.     As  these  blind  men  be- 
came   experts    in    their   work    they    are 
encouraged  to  start  for  themselves,  out- 
side the  home,  thus  leaving  room  for  the 
unemployed    who   are    waiting   for    this 
blessed    opportunity    to    learn    a    trade. 
The  home  supplies  the  raw  material  to 
these  workers,  as  they  would  not  be  able 
'  to  buy  in  large  quantities,  and  so  save 
in  price. 

In  1882  the  people  of  Philadelphia  be- 
came still  wider  awake  to  the  needs  of 
the  blind,  and  they  Incorporated  "The 
Pennsylvania  Retreat  for  Blind  Mutes 
and  Aged  and  Infirm  Blind  Persons,"  to 
provide  a  home  for  their  care  and  sup- 
port, thus  saving  them  from  their  great 
dread — the  almshouse.  Both  city  and 
State  have  come  to  the  aid  of  these 
cheerful,  industrious,  sightless  workers, 
and  now  the  home  and  its  workshops 
occupy  a  whole  block  of  buildings  on 
Lancaster  avenue,  with  machinery  and 
motor  power,  storage  and  salesrooms, 
yet  there  are  a  hundred  men  on-  the 
waiting  list,  for  whom  new  workshops 
are  needed.  It  costs  Pennsylvania  $130 
per  annum  to  maintain  a  man  or  woman 
at  the  almshouse.  It  may  cost  a  large 
part  of  that  sum  to  support  a  person  in 
an  industrial  home  while  he  or  she  is 
learning  a  trade,  but  the  value  of  the 
money  to  the  individual — who  can  com- 
pute?   The  distance  between  the  moral 


Hartford,  Conn.,  is  now  conducting  the" 
Columbia  Polytechnic  at  Washington, 
offering  to  show  that  every  able-bodied 
sightless  man  and  woman. can  earn  self- 
support,  and  lay  by  something  for  age. 

The  census  of  1895  gave  to  Massachu- 
setts 3983  blind  people.  Only  333  were 
then  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  Where 
are  these  3650  men  and  women?  What 
is  Massachusetts  doing  to  help  them  to 
help  themselves?  Two  hundred  and 
fifty-one  of  these  unfortunate  citizens 
were  in  the  almshouses;  hundreds  more 
are  existing  in  darkness  and  solitude, 
while  their  relatives  and  friends  are 
tolling  to  keep  them  from  that  dreaded 
place.  Shall  Massachusetts  neglect  them 
longer? 

rKrtnnLiii   ai .,   duji 
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standpoints  of  the  man  in  the  alms- 
house and  the  same  man  working  for 
independence  is  so  great  that  it  can  be 
represented   only   by   infinity. 

There  are  over  60,000  blind  persons  in 
the  United  States,  and  how  to  help  them 
to  become  self-supporting  is  one  of  the 
serious  problems  of  our  civilization.  In 
the  various  countries  of  Europe,   in  Au- 


and  humanity 


(  stralia  and  Japan  they  have  done  much 
of  the  Institutes  for  instruction  be    more  than  we  have  toward  the  solution. 
In  his  report  for  1854,     Following     the     lead     of     Pennsylvania 
California,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Connecti- 
cut,  Missouri  and  New  York  have  each 
opened  one  or  more  working   homes  for 
their   blind,    and   Michigan   and   Kansas 
are     now    working     toward     that     end; 
,-ould  be  gainers  by  this  economical  and;  whne   Mr.    Cleveland,    the   blind   lawyer 

I  who   started    the    Industrial    Home     in 


pose 

thus  defeated 

Dv    Howe   said:    "Justice 

appeal    with    peculiar    force    to    furnish 

employment    to   the    sightless.      It    is   a 

healthy  stimulus  to  honorable  industry; 

the  State,   the  city  and  the  community 


HELEN  KELLER 
(Though   deaf,    dumb    and  -blinjl-she 
has  learned  to  speak  artificiaUyTiSTf/ae 
mastered  four  languages  ) 


Date.. 


Jl^..-.  s.  .vN^  2> 


Miss  Helen  1).  Haskell  of  Essex  has  accept- 
ed a  position  as  assistant  book-keeper  in  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South 


Date...^ .5\>^. .  5~  .A0^^ 

STATE  ASKED  TO  CARE     V 

FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

Massachusetts  Behind  in  Her 
Provision  for  Unfortunates. 

Bill    Before     Legislature     Through 
Efforts    of    Educational    and    In- 
dustrial   Union  —  Most    of    Them 
Afflicted  Late,   and    !Vo  Fluce   for 
Then.-    Imt  Almshouse  or  Asylum. 
The  Woman's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union   has  taken   up  the  cause  of 
the  adult  blind,  a  class  of  unfortunates 
which    has  been   woefully  neglected    by 
charitable,   philanthropic  and  legislative 
bodies.    Some  of  the  needs  of  these  Mas- 
sachusetts   sightless   victims   and   steps 
to  relieve   their  condition  are  set  forth 


issued  to  the  public   by   ibe 

on    ethics    of    the    Woman's 

ional  and  Industrial  Union: 

"The   desolate  condition  of   the  adult 

E  Massachusetts  has  been  forcibly 

i  to  our  notice  within  the  last  two 

and    we  are   strongly   moved    to 

(  ;'!i     attention    to    a    few    facts,    which 

ion   has   brought   out. 

...   ,  ..    ilng   for   them   sym- 

pi.'iiv    i aid      in   almost   every    town 

husetts  It    Is  safe   to  say    the 
aduii    blind  may  be  found.    There  were 

hese  unfortunates  uecurd- 

".     to   tl         tate  ceni    IS  of  1895.    Nearly 
rda    of    those   had    become   blind 
a  i  ter  21  years  oi 

I   m  kins  Institution  receives  none 

pvei     id    years,    and    there    Is    no    other 

for   the   blind   in   Mnssachu- 

xeept  the  almshouse  and  asylum 

for  the  Insane,   whose  shelter  these  af- 

aro   obliged   to   share   with 

i  or  depraved. 

er      states— notably      Connecticut, 

llifornia    and    the    Dis- 

Icl     .if    Columbia— have    recognized    a 

i.     in    this  direction,  and  by  their  ao- 

1   that  they  hold  this  other- 

i  class  to  be  wards  of  the 

''hey  have  made  large  approprla- 

ons    through   their  Legislatures,    have 

rovided    training    schools,    shops    and 

where   the   blind  are  helped  out 

of   their  Isolation  and  enforced  idleness 

Iter  surroundings,  and  a  cheerful 

of  usefulness. 

half-century    ago    Charles 
s,  struck  to  the  heart  ley  a  vision 
1     the    mental   agony  suffered   by   crim- 
i   to  but  a  few  days  of  soH- 
*ary     confinement     in     utter     darkness, 
leaded    against    this    mode    of    punish- 
ment with  all  the  force  of  his  masterful 
sympathy.    Not    long   ago   a   woman   of 
refined  nature,  of  intelligence  and  edu- 
iti    related    to   us    that    for   20   years 
xperience   had   been    hers   which    it 
lit  seem  could  have  no  parallel  even 
our    prisons.    Leaving    the    Perkins 
itutlon    at    the    age    of  15.    after   six 
'S  of   its  refining  influences,   without 
kindred  or  friends,   no  other  door  being 
open    to    her.    she    was    passed    to    the 
almshouse.     There,    without   occupation, 
and    with    such    companionship    as    the 
state  assigned  her,  she  passed  20  years 
of  bitter  endurance.    At  the  end  of  that 
time,    thanks   to  private   generosity,    the 
Hartford    Home    received    her,    and    In 
giving   her   employment,    gave   her   also 
new  life,  and  what  to  her  seemed  hap- 
piness. 

"This  is  the  story,  more  or  less  exact 
—lacking  the  sequel— of  many  of  the 
adult  blind.  What  the  blind  chiefly  need 
Is  to  be  helped  out  of  their  dreary  in- 
activity, helped  to  the  use  of  what  skill 
or  talents  they  may  have.  An  open  path 
to  self-support. 

"We  have  lately,  In  union  with  -the 
Twentieth  Century  Club,  formed  an  as- 
sociation for  promoting  this  work  in 
Massachusetts,  and  its  first  step  is  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to 
the  helpless  condition  of  the  class  de- 
scribed and  petition  for  action  in  their 
behalf.  We  have  presented  a  bill,  and 
hope  for  a  hearing,  at  which  we  wish 
there  might  be  present  interested  per- 
sons from  all  parts  of  the  state.  We  ask 
every  one  to  agitate  this  subject  among 
the  people,  each  in  his  own  town,  in 
order  to  thoroughly  rouse  them  to  its 
importance,  and  thus  secure  legislative 
action  so  soon  as  possible." 


\ 
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Miss  Hayes'  Work  Among  the  Blind. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  develop- 
ment, especially  when  in  the  line  of 
benefit  to  humanity  Two  years  ago 
Massachusetts  made  the  first  appro- 
priation for  the  home  teaching  of  the 
adult  blind,  and  since  then  the  work 
and  the  appropriation  have  steadily 
increased.  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  of 
Somerville,  was  the  first  state  instruc- 
tor appointed,  and  now  the  fourth 
teacher  is  at  work.  Miss  Hayes  goes 
all  over  the  state, from  Williamstown, 
in  the  western  part,  to  Cape  Cod. 

Cyrus  A.Crosby,  of  East  Somerville, 
is  deeply  interested  in  Miss  Hayes' 
teaching,  and  every  two  weeks  meets 
her  with  his  team  and  drives  her  from 
North  Harwich  to  West  Harwich,  and 
from  there  to  West  Yarmouth  and  Hy- 
annis,  and  then  to  Oentreville,  where 
s  be  spends  the  night  at  the  "Crescent. ' ' 
F  'rom  here  Miss  Hayes    goes    to    Nan- 


ucket  by  boat  to  other  pupils. 

The  work  has  grown  and    is    grow- 

ng,  for  the  first  appropriation  was  of 

1,1)00,  and  this  year  it  is  $5,000.    From 

wo  teachera  it  has  extended  its    force 

o  four,  and    while    the    teachers    are 

expected,  or  rather  required,  to    work 

jut  thirty  hours  a    week,    yet    all    of 

hem  work  over  this  time,    and    some 

eeks  some  of  the  teachers  double  the 

time,  because  those  who  have  received 

the  lessons  feel  it  to  be  such  a  blessing 

to  them  that  it  is  desired  that  all  who 

wish  should  receive  instruction.    Many 

words  of  appreciation  come    from    the 

pupils  of  all   four    teachers,    and    the 

Nantucket  field  was  oponed    up    by    a 

teacher  who  went  there  for  two  weeks' 

reat  last  summer;   she  began    teaching 

an  old  gentleman    over    eighty    years 

old,  and  he  and  his  family  have    been 

busy  ever    since    looking    up    all    the 

blind  on  the  island. 

In  speaking  of  her  work,  Miss  Hayes 
sa)  s  that  the  pupils  who  have  learned 
to  read  and  write  and  to  do  simple 
work  without  sight  appreciate  the  op- 
portunities which  they  have  had,  and 
after  a  year  of  work  with  three  pu- 
pils on  Cape  Cod,  these  three  have 
brought  six  others  to  the  attention  of 
the  teacher  having  this  section  in 
charge,  and  the  people  of  Nantucket 
last  fall  became  interested  to  have 
these  blessings  brought  to  those  who 
are  shut  in  on  their  island,  and  at 
present  there  are  five  persons  receiving 
instruction.  These  pupils  enjoy  the 
brightness  which  is  affored  them  by 
means  of  reading  the  embossed  books 
which  are  lent  them  from  the  Perkins 
Inatitution  free  of  charge,  and  after 
having  mastered  and  read  the  books  in 
one  type,  they  readily  take  up  a  more 
difficult  type  for  the  pleasure  of  hav- 
ing an  enlarged  fund  of  books  to 
choose  from.  We  try  to  train  the  du- 
pils  thorougfily  in  knitting,  sewing, 
and  crocheting,  so  when  they  have 
become  expert  in  any  of  these  lines 
we  can  take  their  work  to  the  sales- 
room of  the  Perkins  Institution  at  383 
Boylston  street,  Boston,  where  the 
needlework  of  blind  women  has  for  a 
long  time  been  sold. 

The  interest  in  Miss  Hayes  and  her 
work  is  as  keen  as  when  she  first  be- 
gan it,  and  the  splendid  results  she 
has  achieved  are  worthy  the  highest 
commendation. — Somerville  Journal. 

jjflgto  gailg  (gloto. 

SATURDAY,    FEB  7,  1903. 


TO    AVON    HOME,    $10,000. 


Other  Bequests  in  Will  of  Miss  Jean- 
nie  Paine  of  Cambridge. 

The  will  of  Miss  Jeannie  Paine,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Henry  W.  Paine,  filed 
yesterday  at  the  probate  office  at  East 
Cambridge,  contains  several  public  be- 
quests. Miss  Paine  lived  on  Sparks  st, 
Cambridge,  and  died  a  few  days  ago. 

To  Avon  home,  Cambridge,  is  left 
$10,000  for  a  permanent  fund,  to  be 
known  as  the  Lucy  E.  Paine  fund;  $2000 
to  the  home  for  Aged  Couples;  J1000  each 
to  the  M.  S.  P.  C.  C,  the  ME.  S.  P.  C.  A. 
and  to  the  kindergarten  department  of 
the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind  in 
South  Boston. 

A  sum  sufficient  to  establish  a  free 
bed.  to  be  known  as  the  Henry  W\ 
Paine  bed.  is  left  to  Cambridge  hos- 
pital. 

The  residue  of  all  property  not  other- 
wise disposed  of  is  left  to  the  First 
Parish  (Unitarian)  church  of  Old  Cam- 


d  H9  the  E 

J.    P. 
of   the  Cambridge   ie- 
clety. 

O.    Weston   Smith 
cutor. 


: 
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Date 


GAVE  FREELY  TO  CHARITY. 

Will   of    Miss   Jeannie    Paine   of   Cam- 
bridge  Provides  for  Several 
Public  Bequests. 


The  will  of  Miss  Jeannie  Paine,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Henry  W.  Paine,  died 
yesterday  at  East  Cambridge,  contains 
several  public  bequests.  Miss  Paine 
lived  on  Sparks  street,  Cambridge,  and 
died  a  few  days  ago. 

To  Avon  Home,  Cambridge,  is  left 
$10,000  for  the  "Lucy  E.  Paine  fund." 
To  the  Home  for  Aged  Couples  $2000  Is 
plven;  $1000  each  to  the  U.  S.  P.  C.  C, 
the  M.  S.  P.  C.  A.  and  to  the  Perkins 
Institution  kindergarten.  A  nura  suf- 
ficient for  a  free  "Henry  W.  Paine  bed" 
Is  left  to  Cambridge  Hospital. 

The.  residue  not  otherwise  dlspo 
Is  left  to  the  First  Parish  (Unitarian) 
Church  of  Old  Cambridge,  of  which 
testatrix  was  a  member,  to  form  a  per- 
manent charity  fund  In  extension  of 
the  Sanders  fund.  The  estate  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  over  $200,000.  Robert 
D.  Weston  Smith  is  executor. 

©EPMOIIYAAI 

THERMOPYLAE 


New  York,  February  10,  1903 

—     'Ev  ttJ  zapoucT,  o-jvscu  tou  Kovy.ptV 
aou  twv   'Hviou.sva>v  Ilo)  iteiSv,  enrpoxeixo  v» 
ura$Xi#rj  to  sima/Ob  vou-or/io'tov  sept  Trj; 
avwTipa?   t5v  tjoagW   sy.raio'i'JjSG);    BAA    r, 
irso6oAt]    auTOii    ave6A^8ir|    t?,   ivepTfei?   to3 
oiay.ey.piu.svou  ou-crysvou?  y.al    eirj6'jvTo3    "rife 
h    BoaTUvr,  u-/o/.ri;   twv  tjo'/.Cv  y.al  y.usa- 
XaAuv  x.    Mr/ar; X  'AvaYvwirtouofiXou.      O 
•/..     'Avayva>5Tozou7,o;  ifte    y.ssaXf,;  ixrrpo- 
irife    <koTsXouu.£vT]<;  h.  SiejOjvtwv  y.al  a/.Xwv 
*a?ou.oiwv  y.aO'.5pj;J.aTwv;  y.sticr,  si;   OiaJiv- 
y.x5va  y.al  ■xapimip&i  si;  tt,v  iroy*a§»«  tH 
voy.ojy.sc-.ov    swtpo-i;-'  ~K  pou^rj?   Ste  touto 
h  icoaXoT;  sr/sv  sAAstysis,  Mi«Tj<rc  SI  a:j-r, 
Sti  to    opftoTspov  r,T0    oxto;  to    vcu.osy.ssiov 
touto  Bimax^  &TC'  «"°3  **'  J-'a/./.wv  cV 
euOuVriuv    crvoXSv  tuipAuv,   o-sp  va  &*o6Xf 
Oq   ei5  tt;v  I -I'y.p'.ct'v    Tr;;  y.aTa  to  tccw/s;  e- 
to?  y.al   v.a-or.vi  -ioc     o*opXi)6ji    scpos  E*i4fr 
oTjsiv   el?  to  Kcrfy-ps^ov.   'H  i-STpo^r,  r.po- 
6uu.w(;  iSs£*ro  tyjv   scpoTtwiv  TauTr.v  tcu  *. 
'Avayvwo-TOWwAou,     osti;     6a    nuvepYOo^ 
peta  t<5v    GJvaof/.<?wv  tou  £{?    'V'    =uvTa;iv 
tou  toioutou    vou.o<r/eo(o-j. 


From 


igflAtES  NAMES  TRUSTEES 

Charles  S.  Shattuck  for  Northampton 
Insane  Asylum — Messrs  Richard- 
son, Hallowell  and  Frothingham 
for  Elind  Asylum. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil today.  Gov  Bates  made  the  follow- 
ing nominations: 

Charles  S.  Shattuck  of  Hatfield,  trus- 
tee of  Northampton  insane  hospital,  in 
place  of  Elisha  Morgan,  deceased;  Will- 
iam L.  Richardson  of  Boston,  Norwood 
P.  Hallowell  of  MeHford,  and.  Paul  P.e- 
vere  Frothingham  W  Boston!  trustees 
of  -Posklas  institution  and  Massachu- 
setts school  for  the^bllnd. 


Date 


ttBL2lm'l 


K'S  APPOINTMENTS. 
At  a  meeting-  of  the  Executive  Council 
yesterday,  the  Governor  appointed  Bert 
H.  Winn  of  Greenfield  a  master  in 
chancers'  for  Franklin  County;  Charles 
S.  Shattuck  of  Hatfield  (a  Representative 

^aP*the  General  Court  of  1896)  a  trustee 
of  the  Northampton  Insane  Hospital, 
vice  EHsha  Morgan,  deceased;  William 
S.  Richardson  of  Boston,  Norwood  P. 
Hallowell  of  Medford,  and  Paul  Revere 
Frothingham  of  Boston,  trustees  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the 
latter  vice  F.  W.  Hunnewell  of  Welles- 
ley,   declined  reappointment,   and  James 

^tuart  Murphy   of  Lowell,   a  master  in 

Boston.  .Mass....Herald- 


Date 


: 


DOLLAR  BILLS  FOR  BLIND 

By    Blaisdell    Bequest,    Every   Child    at 

the    Perkins    Institution    Has   a 

Lincoln's  Birthday  Gift 

The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  as  last 
year,  each  received  a  bright  new  $1  bill 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  into 
^Ju  Blalsdelj'  *  former  pupil  o!  '&! 
femtl!in0e1oI?ind  a  Sr6at  admfrer  oi  ^brl? 
,  Jv  !?■  Kilburne,  a  trustee  of  the  fund 
left  by  Mr.  Blaisdell,  had  the  moSev 
sent  to  the  Institution  yesterday  and 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  superin- 
tendent, received  It  he  distributed  it 
£»%  attribution   will    take   placl   each 


Jamaica  Slain Mass   News 

.M- i..iiS 


Date 


TTE^ocSTtindergarten  of  the  J»efEHs~ 
Institution  and  Massac-hus^   School 
'°*fe   Blind  has   recW  one  thou- 
sand dollars  from  th estate  of  the  late 
Miss  Jeanme  Paine  of  Cambridge. 


The 


Lif 


By  HELEN  KELLER 

An  autobiography,  with  selected 
letters,  and  a  study  of  Miss  Helen 
Keller     by     John     Albert     Macy 


Size,  sKx8  inches;    Pages,  450;   Binding,  cloth;     d?  4       E*  f\ 
Illustrations,  18  portraits,  views  and  facsimiles;  net,     *P  *  •  C  \J 


npHIS  is  an  extraordinary  book,  of  profound 
human  and  educational  interest.  There  has 
surely  never  been  a  more  notable  educational  feat 
than  Miss  Keller's  truly  marvelous  achievement  of 
getting  into  touch  (through  the  aid  of  her  devoted 
teacher  and  friend,  Miss  Sullivan)  with  the  world 
about  her,  despite  the  handicap  of  her  absent 
faculties.  Left  blind  and  deaf  by  a  mysterious 
illness  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months,  she  has  in 
the  last  sixteeen  years  learned  to  communicate 
with  friends,  to  speak  (French  and  German  as 
fluently  as  English),  to  read,  to  "see"  statues  by 
feeling,  to  write  out  her  thoughts  on  the  type- 
writer—  correcting  the  chapters  in  this  volume,  for 
instance,  when  her  teacher  read  them  to  her  by 
means  of  the  fingers.  Simply,  but  with  much 
feeling  and  with  a  surprising  faculty  for  expression, 
she   tells  the  story:  the  dreadful   catastrophe  which 

overtook  her  as  an  infant;  the  arrival  of  Miss 
Sullivan  when  she  was  six  years  old ;  how  she 
learned  the  first  word;  her  method  of  making  object 
sentences ;  her  emotion  at  going  to  Boston,  meeting 
other  children,  bathing  in  the  ocean  —  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  almost  incredible  record.  Besides 
this  autobiography  and  a  selection  from  Miss  Keller's 
letters  to  such  well-known  people  as  Phillips  Brooks, 
Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,     John    Greenleaf  Whittier,    Oliver    Wendell 


I. 


Holmes,  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland  and  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  there  is  an  illuminating  study  by  John  Albert 
Macy  of  Miss  Keller  and   the   problem  she  solved. 


DOUBLEDAY,    PAGE   &   COMPANY, 

34.  Union  Sq.,  E.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sirs: 
I  enclose  $4.00,  for  which  send  "  The  WORLD'S  WORK  " 
for  one  year,  beginning  with  the   number. 

Name 

Address 


And   also   send,  without   extra  charge,  "  The    STORY  OF 
MY  Life,"  by  Helen   Keller. 


Name. 


Address. 


'TO  SAVE  BLIND  BABIES 
FROM  LIVES  OF  MISERY 


BOSTON   EVENING    TRANSOBIFT, 
_^jKKUAKY    14,    1903 

Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript  > 

Among   the  many   charitable   institutions 

of  Boston  there  is  perhaps  none  more  de- 
serving than  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind 

Babies  at  C6  Fort  avenue,  Roxbury,  which 

just   now    is    badly    in    need    of    money    to 

carry  on  its  beneficent  work  for  the  blind 

children  of  the  poor.     In  the  second  annual 

report,  which  has  just  been  published,  the 

superintendent,  Bertha  M.  Snow,  makes  an 

earnest   appeal   for   funds   and   states    that 

there  is  no  more  than  enough  on  hand   to 

meet  the  regular  expenses  for  the  next  two 

months.     In   regard  to    the   Institution   she 

says: 

"I  am  so  often  asked  regarding  the  posi- 
tion and  object  of  the  nursery,  that  although 

both  were  clearly  defined  in  last  year's  re- 
port, I  deem  it  advisable  to  touch  upon  the 

subject  again.    The  nursery  is  not  a  branch 

of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  Ja- 
maica Plain,  but  is  an  entirely  separate  anci 

Independent    charity.      Neither    are    we    a 

State  institution,  but  are  supported  wholly 

by  the  voluntary  contributions  of   friends. 

Two    or    three    of    the   children    are    State 

wards,  and  have  been  placed  in  the  nursery 

by   Dr.   William   P.   Derby,   superintendent 

of  the  State  minor  ward  department.     For 

these  babies  we  receive  the  regular  amount, 

$2.75  per  week,  until  two  years  of  age,  and 

?2  per  week  thereafter,  paid  by  the  State 
for  the  care  of  children  under  its  charge. 
Aside  from  this,  no  regular  board  is  re- 
ceived, though  whenever  it  is  possible  we 
insist  on  the  parents  paying  a  little,  if  not 
more  than  twenty-five  cents  a  week,  to- 
ward the  support  of  their  child.  Dr.  Cobb, 
superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  Char- 
itable Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  the 
nursery,  and  ever  since  its  establishment 
has  manifested  a  warm  interest  in  its  prog- 
ress." 

The  cooperation  of  all  who  have  at  heart 
the  welfare  of  suffering  and  afflicted  chil- 
dren is  earnestly  solicited,  and  all  contri- 
butions should  be  sent  to  Isabel  Greeley, 
treasurer,   175  Winthrop  road,   Brookline. 


Work  of  an  Institution    That 
Depends  on  Charity. 

Snpt.  Bertha.  M.  Snow  and  Dr.   Rey- 
nold J.   IMcG'ormacIc  Auk   for  Con- 
tributions,      Which       Ought       to 
Amount  to    at  Least  (6000  to  In- 
sure Continuing  Another  Year. 
"The  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies 
occupies  a  peculiar  position  among  the 
charitable  institutions  of  this  great  city, 
as  It  Is   the  only  place  where  the  most 
helpless  of  the  human  family  can   find 
the  necessary  care  and  home  comforts 
that   Infancy   and    childhood   demand." 
are  the  opening  words  In  the  report  of 
Dr.  Reynold  J.  McCormack.  the  attend- 
ing physician  of  the  Boston  Nursery  for 
Blind   Babies,   which  was   issued  today 
In  connection  with  the  superintendent's 
report. 

In  describing  the  present  work  of  the 
institution,  and  its  hopes  for  the  future, 
Dr.  McCormack  continues  as  follows: 
"During  the  two  years  that  have  passed, 
we  have  had  29  of  these  dear  little  ones 
to  care  for,  and  try  to  bring  them  to  a 
condition  which  would  later  in  life  enable 
them  to  enter  some  Institution  where 
further  development  of  their  mental  and 
physical  faculties  may  be  carried  for- 
ward so  as  to  make  them  self-sustaining, 
or  at  least  contribute  to  their  own  com- 
fort and  happiness.  We  have  had  dur- 
ing the  lite  of  the  institution  the  best 
possible  success,  considering  the  limited 
means  at  our  disposal,  and  we  have 
reason  to  look  forward  with  hope  that  in 
a  few  years  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
care  not  only  for  the  blind  babies  of  the 
city,  but  for  all  such  unfortunate  little 
ones  in  the  commonwealth.  We  try  to 
help  those  who  cannot  help  themselves. 
Is  there  a  greater  charity  demanding 
your  attention?' 

The  superintendent  of  the  nursery, 
Bertha  M.  Snow,  after  commenting  upon 
several  Interesting  children.  writes: 
"The  nursery  is  not  a  branch  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  but  is  an  entirely  separate  and 
independent  charity.  Neither  are  we  a 
state  institution,  but  are  supported 
wholly  by  the  voluntary  .  contributions 
of  friends.  Two  or  three  of  the  chil- 
dren are  state  wards,  and  have  been 
placed  in  the  nursery  by  Dr.  William  P. 
Derby,  superintendent  of  the  state 
minor  ward  department.  For  these  ba- 
bies we  receive  the  regular  amount, 
$2.75  per  week  until  2  years  of  age.  and 
52  per  week  thereafter,  paid  bv  the 
state  for  the  care  of  children  under  Its 
charge.  Aside  from  this  no  regular 
board  is  received,  though  whenever  it 
is  possible  we  insist  on  the  parents 
paying  a  little,  If  not  more  than  25  cents 
a  week,  toward  the  support  of  their 
child.  Dr.  Cobb,  superintendent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  was  one  of  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  the  nursery,  and 
ever  since  its  establishment  has  "mani- 
fested a  warm  interest  in»its  progress. 
The  majority  of  the  babies  come  to  us 
directly  from  the  eye  and  ear  infirmarv. 
a  record  of  such  cases  being  given  me 
weekly  by  the  doctor  in  charge.  I  also 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  having  eye  depart- 
ments, and  with  the  various  charitable 
organizations  as  well. 

"Practising  the  strictest  economy,  it 
is  Impossible  to  get  through  the  year 
without  expending  pretty  close  to  S5000. 
The  average  number  of  babies  has  been 
IB,  though  it.  has  varied  a  little,  at 
times,  from  13  to  16.  In  addition  to  this 
there  are  six  adults,  bringing  the  num- 
ber of  the  family  up  to  21.  As  the  work 
grows  our  expenses  naturally  grow  In 
proportion;  at  least  5500)  will  be  neces- 
sary to  take  us  through  the  coming 
year  without  incurring  debt.  Our  house- 
hold needs  are  pretty  well  supplied,  we 
have  children's  clothing  enough  on  hand 
to  last  for  a  year  or  two.  and  the  one 
thing  of  which  we  are  in  urgent  need  is 
money.  Sidney  we  must  have  if  w« 
to  go  on  with  our  work  for  the  blind 
babies,  and  what  would  become  of  mosl 
of  them  if  we  did  not  go  on?  A  very 
few  of  them  have  comfortable  homes, 
but  the  great  majority  are  homeles? 
have,  homes  that  are  far  worse  than 
none.  Were  it  not  for  the  care  and 
comfort  given  them  here  in  the  nurs 
many  of  them  would  never  live  to  grow 
up,  and  those  who  did  would  probably 
be  more  or  less  physically  and  mentally 
affected  as  the  result  of  Ignorance, 
squalor  and  neglect. 


vJ  At  present  there  is  no  more  than 
t  enough  on  hand  to  meet  the  regular  ex- 
penses for  the  next  two  months.  During 
that  time  every  energy  must  be  bent  to 
the  task  of  raising  more,  and  we  earnest- 
ly solieit  the  co-operation,  not  of  our 
friends  alone,  but  of  all  who  have  at 
heart  the  welfare  of  suffering  and  afflict- 
ed children.  A  small  beginning  toward 
a  permanent  fund  has  been  made,  a 
legacy  of  $500  having  been  left  us  by 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hale  Curtis  of  South  Bos- 
ton." 

The  nursery  is  very  pleasantly  situated 
in  a  roomy  old  house  at  66  Fort  avenue,  ' 
f-rbm 
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APPEAL  FOR  FUNDS  TO 
HELP  BLIND  BABIES 


<SHQff 


rats 

iach  Inmate  Received  $1.  I 
In  accordance  with  the  will  ofl  the 
late  S.  J.  Blalsdell,  a  former  pupji  0f 
Perkins'  institution  for  the  blind.  South 
Boston.  234  pupils  of  that  institution 
each  received  yesterday  a  bright '  new 
dollar  to  do  with  it  whatever  he  e'hose. 
Mr  Blaisdell  made  no  restrictions,  an,i 
provided  in  his  will  that  each  x-ear 
every  pupil  should  be  given  a  bright, 
new  dollar. 


PFBV 

BLIND PUPILS "GIVEN"" 
CRISP  DOLLAR  BILLS1 

The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  South  Boston  as  last 
year,  received  a  bright  mew  $1  bill 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  late 
S.  J.  Blaisdell,  a  former  pupil  of  the' 
institution,  and  a  great  admirer  of 
Abraham    Lincoln. 

i  F*  ?■  Slbu£ne.'  a  trustee  of  the  fund' 
e  .  b/  +i,r'  (Bla  sdell,  had  the  money 
sent  to  the  institution  vesterdav  and 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Anagnos.  the  superin- 
tendent, received  it  he  distributed  it 
The  distribution  will  take  place  each 
j  &ar.  _ 


Little  Ones  Have  Plenty  of  Clothes, 
but  Money  Is  Needed. 


Date. 


\.  :■    i: 

Again  the  Blaisdell  bequest  makes 
happy  the  pupils  of  the  Perkina. Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind.  It  was  a  fine  idea 
to  have  these  annual  distributions  of 
crisp  dollar  bills  on  the  anniversary  of 
Lincoln's  birth  because  when  he  was 
the  boy  the  testator  knew  what  it  was 
to  want  a  little  change  with  which  to 
celebrate. 


An  appeal  for  funds  is  made  by  tha 
Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  in  the 
report  of  the  superintendent.  While 
there  is  ample  clothing  on  hand  for  the 
little  ones  to  last  for  the  next  two 
years,  it  is  set  forth  that  $5000  will  be 
necessary  to  carry  the  institution 
through  the  coming  year  without  in- 
curring  debt. 

In  appealing  for  aid  the  superintend- 
ent says  that  a  small  beginning  in 
raising  a  fund  of  $5000  has  been  made 
by  a  legacy  of  $500  left  by  Mrs.  Mary 
A.    Hale    Curtis    of    South    Boston. 

Dr.  Reynold  J.  McCormick  says  the 
nursery  "occupies  a  peculiar  position 
among  the  charitable  institutions  of 
the  great  city,  as  it  is  the  only  place 
where  the  most  helpless  of  the  human 
family  can  find  the  necessary  care  and  ■ 
home  comforts  that  infancy  de- 
mands, lie  sets  forth  that  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  twenty-nine 
little  ones  have  been  cared  for.  He 
treats  also  of  the  success  of  the  insti- 
tution during  its  life  considering  the 
limited  means  at  its  disposal,  and  says 
that  it  is  the  hope  of  yiose  interested 
that  within  a  few  years  not  only  the 
blind  babies  of  the  city,  but  those  of 
the  entire  Commonwealth  can  be  cared 


I  s 


From 

NEW  eCDFbRD.  MASS. 

At  yesterday's  session  of  the  govern- 
or's council  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Froth- 
ingham  was  appointed  one  of  the  trus- 
tees for  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 


Superintendent  Bertha  M.  Shaw  goes 
into  the  details  of  the  management  and 
speaks  in  praise  of  the  work  of  Dr. 
Cobb,  superintendent  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirm- 
ary, who  was  one  of  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  the  nursery,  and 
has  always  manifested  a  warm  in- 
terest in  its  progress. 

Horace  G.  Allen  is  president  of  the 
corporation,  and  Isabel  Greeley  of  175 
WInthrop  road,  Brookline,  the  treas- 
urer. The  nursery  is  located  at  66 
Fort  avenue,   Roxbury. 


From 
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FEB  15  1903 


■  :^ —  ■  —- — 
"The  Story  of  My  Life"  by  Miss  Helen 
Keller  Is  coming  from  the  press  of 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  In  addition  to 
her  account  of  her  life  and  extracts 
from  her  letters,  there  will  be  a  study 
of  the  author  and  the  problem  she 
l  solved  by  John  Albert  Macy. 


WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY    18,    1903 
APPOINTMESTS!_BY    GOVERNOR 
Trustees      o«     Massachusetts      General 
Hospital    Kumefc    at    the    HeetiU    of 
the  Executive  Council  Today 
At  the  meeting  bt  the   executive   council 
today  Governor  Bates   nominated   John   L, 
Toulminof     Brookline,     president    of     the 
National  Bank  of  Redemption,  to  be  atrus 
tee   of   the   Perkins    Institution   and   Massa- 
chusetts   School   for   the  Blind,   vice  Melvln 
O     Adams,    who    declined    a    reappointment 
Charles    P.     Greenough,     president     of    the 
Bostdn  Bar   Association,    was    appointed   to 
he    a    trustee    of    the    Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  vice  Dr.  John  M.  Harlow  of 
Woburn,    Who    declined   a    reappointment. 


FEBHUAKY    19,     11)03. 

Appointments  by  Gov  Bates. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  coun-! 
cil   yesterday    at    the    state   house   Gov 

To^!S£e"r.  ir',th.e  snowing  nominations: 
John  E  loumin,  Brookline.  trustee  of 
the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind  in 
Place  of  M.  O.  Adams,  who  declined  re- 
appointment; Charles  P.  Greenough. 
Boston  trustee  Massachusetts  general 
??S#^'\  "  P  a°e  of  Dr  John  M.  Harlow 
?/-  Woburn.who  declined  reappointment; 
W  S.  jugelow  and  David  P.  Kimball 
Boston,  and  H.  S.  Howe,  Brookline! 
tiustees  Massachusetts  general  hospital 
(reappointments);  Hon  Stephen  Salis- 
bury, Worcester,  member  committee  of 

CLASSIC  PRODUCTIONS 

BY  BLIND  PUPILS 


Boys  and  Girls  of  Perkins  Institute 
Will  Give  Entertainment. 


The  girl  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston  will 
next  Monday  morning  at  11  o'clock  pre- 
sent the  pretty  play,  "Undine."  As 
soon  as  the  last  act  Is  concluded  the 
boys  will  give  their  gymnastic  drill.  In 
the  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock,  the  boys 
will  produce  two  scenes  from  "King 
Henry  VII."  and  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  Tommy  Stringer  will  take 
the  leading  part.  The  proceeds  of 
the  two  entertainments  will  be  added 
to  the  fvud  for  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTE 


Work   of   Year   in    Helping   Blind 
Gratifying  to  Directors. 


The  printed  annual  report  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Masachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  has  been  issued. 

During  the  past  year,  according  to  the 
annual  report,  the  number  of  blind 
adults  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  given  by  the  State,  was  so 
great  that  the  three  teachers  assigned 
to  this  work  had  more  work  than  they 
could  do  with  the  best  results,  and 
many  pupils  did  not  receive  as  frequent 
lessons  as  were  required.  This  difficulty 
no  longer  exists,  as  at  its  last  session 
the  legislature  increased  the  appropria- 
tion sufficiently  to  allow  the  school  to 
employ    another    teacher. 

The  results  of  the  past  year  were  ex- 
ceptionally gratifying  to  the  directors. 
In  all  fifty-one  pupils  received  instruc- 
tion in  music.  All  studied  the  piano- 
forte, six  the  pipe  organ,  eight  the  vio- 
lin and  two  the  oello.  Classes  in  musi- 
cal reading,  in  singing,  both  ensemble 
and  solo,  were'formed.  and  substantial 
progress  made.  The  military  band  and 
the  orchestra,  especially  the  latter,  did 
excellent  work  and  afforded  the  mem- 
bers a  great  amount  of  pleasure. 

In  the  tuning  department  the  good 
work  of  the  preceding  year,  was  kept 
up  and  graduates  sent  out.  entirely 
capable  of  earning  a  fair  living  at  the 
trade. 

The  blind  deaf-mutes  all  made  prog- 
res  during  the  year.  One  or  two  did 
better    work    than    the    others,    but    the 

gain    of    each    was    very    gratifying    to 
the  teachers.    Perhaps  the  best  pupil  of 

all    was    Elizabeth    Robin,    one    of    the 

most  beautiful  and  loveliest  girls  of  the 

school.    Her  work  is  now  advanced  and 

the  manner  in  which  she  takes  hold  of 

her    studies    is    wonderful. 


f 


The  nnanciai  artairs  ot  me  institution 
have  been  well  handled,  and  while  the 
need!  ■,[  i  he  school  ho '  i  been  well  sup- 
piled  and  mPd  i"  he 
required  for  the  care,  the  comfort  and 
the  thorough  training  of  the  pupils  has 
been  provided,  the  current  expenses  have 
been  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  in- 
come and  no  encroachment  made  upon 
the   permaneni    fund. 


Moon  type  are  sent  free  all  over 
Btates   on   appih 
type  has  be, 
dialects,  and  ha« 

..gland  atone-but  thi 
Btory,   and  does  n't  apply  to   Pennsyiva-i. 


By;-. 


BOSTON    MORNING    JOUR 
FEBRUARY    19,    1903. 


TOULMIN  BECOMES  TRUSTEE 
FOR  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY     20,    1903 

Exercises  at  Perkins   Instltntion 

Following   an    established    custom,    enter- 
tainments will  be  given   at   the  Perkins  In- 

VT  A   1        stltution  for  the  Blind  in  honor  of   Washlng- 

J>  A-JUT  'ton.s    Birthday    on    Monday,    that    by    the 
girls'   department  at  eleven   o'clock,   by   the 

boys  at  three  o'clock.    The  former  will  give.   PERKINS    INSTITUTION   CELEBRA 
a  rendition  of  the  play  "Undine,"  while  the 

boys  belonging  In  the  Howe  Memorial  Club  TION 

have    chosen    to    depict    two    scenes    from       Following    an    established    ■ 
Shakspeare's  plays,  the  death  of  Bucking-  tertalnments  of  a  highly 
ham    from  "King  Henry  VIII.,"  and  the  In-  actor  will  be  given  at  th. 


BOSTON    POST  1003 
FEBRUARY    20 


Governor   Bates   Appoints    Him    as 
Successor  to  Adams. 


Governor  Bates,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Council  yesterday,  appointed 
John  E.  Toulmln  of  Brookline,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bank  of  Redemp- 
tion, Boston,  a  trustee  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  vice  M.  O.  Adams,  who 
declined    reappintment. 

Other  appointments  were  Charles  P. 
Greenough.  president  of  the  Boston  Bar 
Association,  trustee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  vice  Dr.  John 
M.  Harlow  of  Woburn,  who  declined  re- 
appointment; Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury  of 
Worcester,  reappointed  on  the  commit- 
tee on  accounts  of  the  Providence  & 
Worcester  railroad;  W.  S.  Bigleow  and 
David  P.  Kimball  of  Boston  and  H  3 
Howe  of  Brookline,  reappointed  trustees 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 


i.e  Committee  on  Public  Charitable 
Institutions  today  heard  Representative 
Homans  of  Boston  in  favor  of  an  ap- 
propriation of  $30,UOO  for  the  Massachu- 
setts Charitable  Eye  and  Ear/Unfirm- 
ary.  Mr.  Homans  stated  that  for  many 
years  the  appropriation  has/heen  $25,- 
000,  and  meanwhile  the  stafe  has  been 
growing,  and  the  number  'tif  cases  to 
be  treated  has  increased  many  times 
over. 

There  was  no  opposition  to  the  usual 
appropriation  of  $30,000  recommended  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for.  the  Blind.  . 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  19,  1903 
The  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  amateur  theatri- 
cals is  so  well  known  and  has  received 
such  favorable  comment  in  recent  years 
that  it  is  only  necessary  at  this  time  to 
say  to  the  public  that  entertainments  will 
be  given  by  these  boys  and  girls  in  cele- 
bration of  Washington's  Birthday  on  Mon- 
day, the  23d.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  girls 
will  produce  the  charming  play  "Undine," 
followed    by    interesting    gymnastic    exer- 

1  cises  by  the  boys,  and  at  three  o'clock  the 
boys  of  the  Howe  Memorial  Cluh,  with 
whom  Tom  Stringer  will  appear,  will  pre- 
sent two  scenes  from  Shakspeare,  to  which 
fine  music  will  be  an  added  attraction. 
Each  performance  will  have  the  assistance 
of  careful  staging  and  effective  costuming. 

[  The  proceeds  will  form  the  annual  con- 
tribution of  these  pupils  toward  the  kinder- 

Igarten  for  the  blind. 


ham,  fro... 

terlude  from  Midsummer  Nights  Dream. 

■WHAT   OTHER   STATES   DO   FOR   THE 
BLIND 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

In  your  edition  of  Feb.  3  I  note  the  credit 
you  give  to  Pennsylvania  for  her  work  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blind. 

A  late  letter  from  Mr.  E.  E.  Alien,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  and  his  last 
'report  enable  us  to  add  a  few  more  laurels 
to  our  sister  State, 

The  noble  building  at  Overbrook,  said 
to  be  the  finest,  for  its  purpose,  In  the 
world,  Is  but  a  symbol  of  the  care  and 
thought  given  to  the  sightless  pupils  who 
are  taught  there.  Every  detail  of  the  plan 
of  the  building;  every  walk  In  the  beauti- 
ful court  and  playground,  every  colonnade 
for  exercise  in  stormy  weather,  has  been 
planned  for  their  safety,  and  to  teach  them 
great  freedom  of  movement,  and  so  encour- 
age them  to  exercise  all  their  physical 
powers. 

All  the  walks  In  the  court  slope  up  tow- 
ard the  centre,  and  the  pupils  soon  learn 
to  run  as  freely  as  if  guided  by  sight.  At 
the  Intersections  of  all  paths  the  bricks 
are  raised  a  little,  to  serve  a3  landmarks 
to  the  feet.  These  unobtrusive  aids  to  free 
movement  are  valuable,  because  of  the  nat- 
ural tendency  of  the  blind  to  sit,  or  grope 
along,  in  a  way  that  gives  no  exercise  to 
body  or  mind. 

As  blind  babies  are  sometimes  kept  In 
their  cradles  until  they  are  six  years  old, 
we  may  think  how  important  this  is. 

At  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  last 
month  we  heard  Mr.  Anagnos  say  that  the 
blind  should  not  be  trained  to  trades,  as 
there  were  none  by  which  they  could  sup- 
port themselves;  but  that  his  work  In  life 
was  to  raise  a  class  of  professional  men, 
who  as  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  teachers 
and  men  of  letters  would  do  more  to  ele- 
vate the  blind,  as  a  class,  than  anything, 
or  all  other  things,  could  do  for  them.  He 
added  that  Booker  Washington  could  do 
a  greater  work  for  his  people  by  training 
them,  for  the  professions.  This  led  us  to 
the  inquiry  as  to  how  many  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Perkins  Institution  are  fitted  for 
college  and  supported  while  there,  and  we 
were  shocked  to  learn  that  none  of  these 
boys  and  girls,  after  having  been  incited  for 
years  to  do  this  great  work  for  their  class, 
can  hope  for  any  help  from  the  institution  to 
continue  their  studies,  there  being  no  fund 
In  Massachusetts  for  this  purpose. 

In  Overbrook  they  do  all  they  can,  by 
physical  training,  to  fit  the  pupils  for  earn- 
ing their  living  by  handicrafts,  yet,  when- 
ever a  boy  or  girl  shows  aspiration  and 
ability  for  a  higher  education,  although 
the  school  has  no  fund  set  aside  for  college 
purposes,  it  supports  such  exceptional 
pupils  through  collegiate  and  professional 
courses. 

Mr.  Allen  writes  that  they  have  one 
blind  girl  doing  good  work  in  Vassar;  three 


tlon  for   the    Hilnd   In   ho.;  dng- 

ton's    Birthday    on    Monday,    th 
girls'    department    at    n  lhe 

boys    at    3   o'clock.    The   former   will 
a   rendition   of  the   pi  Ail)v 

the  boys  belonging  In  the  Howe  Men- 
Club    have    chosen    to    depi?'    two    f 
from     Shakspere's     play? 
Buckingham,    from    "King    Henry    VIII    " 
and     the     Interlude     from     "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream." 
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SIGHTLESS  ONES  IN  DRAMA. 

Scenes  from  "Henry  VIII."  and  "Mid- 
summer Night's   Dream"   Given  by 
Perkins   Institute   Pupib. 

A  large  and  appreciative  audience 
witnessed  the  special  presentation  of 
scenes  from  Shakespeare's  "Henry 
VIII."  and  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  given  by  male  pupils  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  last 
evening.  The  perform.-,  i 
successful,  and  reflected  great  credit 
upon  the  participants  and  upon  the 
ladies  who  conducted  the  rehearsals  and 
prepared  the  costumes,  all  of  whicl 
were  arranged  In  the  Institution. 

The  success  of  last  night's  affair  prom- 
ises well  for  an  enpoyabl.  Tent 
when  it  is  repeated  next  Monday  night 
at  the  regular  Washington's  blrthdav 
observance,  and  those  familiar  with 
these  annual  events  >gnt  this 
year's  entertainment  would  surely 
eclipse  all  former  efforts. 


»« m.K.VOKVa     APPOINTME  VT». 

At    a    meeting   of   the    executive   council 
Gov.    Bales    appointed    J.    E.    Toulmin    of 
Brookline.   pres.    of  the   National    Bank   of 
the  Redemption.   Boston,   a   trustee   of  tb,A 
Perkins    Inst,    and    Mass.    School    fo-    the 
vice   M.    O.   Adams,    declined   reap- 
pointment:  and   C.   P.  Greenough.   pr. 
the    Boston    Bar    Assn..    a    trustee    of    the 
Maps.    General    Hospital,    vice    Dr     J.     M. 
Harlow    of    Woburn.    who    declined    reap- 
pointment.   Steplv;:i    Salisbury   of    W. 
tor  was  reappointed  on   the  commit;. 
accounts  of  the  Providence  and  Wo: 
R.R. 

W.    S.    Bigelow    and    D.    P.    Kimball    of 
Boston  and  H.  S.  Howe  of  Brookline  were 
reappointed  trusteees  of  the  Mass.  G.- 
Hospital. 

BOSTON    COURIER, 


boys  in  college;  two  taking  courses  in  mas-  pTi-rj-nxi  «  T»  V        O  '  I  QO^J 

sage,   and  other   pupils   preparing   for  pro-  J?  JljXJxv  U  AJtV  JL        *•  Li       l.u\JO  I 

fessional  life. 


Besides  this  large  school  at  Overbrook, 
with  190  pupils,  there  is  a  similar  school  in 
Pittsburg  with  93  pupils. 

In  Philadelphia,  where  the  two  large  in- 
dustrial homes  and  the  retreat  for  the  aged 
blind  are  located,  there  is  a  large  public 
reading  room,  with  thousands  of  embossed 
books  for  the  blind,  and  a  home  teaching 
society,  started  by  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon  of 

England,  but  incorporated  by  the  State  two    from  Shakespeare's  plays,  giving  lhe  death 
years  ago     In  that  year  there  were  seventy-    Bnckingham  from  K  Henry  VIII  and  tbe 

two   new  blind  pupils  under   instruction  in  -    »■"»»•"»"•« 

reading,  with  a  record  of  2321  visits  to  the   lt"erlode  'rom    Midsummer  Night's    Dream. 
blind  in  their  homes.  Many  other  attract  ve   features  will  lend  their 

The  use  of  this  library  Is  free  to  people   aid  in  making   each    performance    an    entire 
all  over  the  State  and  In  New  Jersey,  and   success,  and  the  occi5:ons    prom:;;  n 


The  eelebrat'on  of  Waslunet  ins  Birthdav 
at  tbe  Perkins  Institution  in  Sooth  Boston 
will  take  place  on  Monday,  tie  2oi,  whe- 
entertainments  will  be  given  in  aid  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind.  At  eleven  oH 
the  girls  will  produce  the  charming  play  L'n- 
dine,  and  at  three  o'clock  the  boys  of  tbs 
Howe  Memorial  Cinb    will    appear    in    roles 


raised    alphabets    and    first    lessons    in    the 


joyment  to  all  who  attend  them. 
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BLIND    PUPILS    IN    DRAMA. 


Rare  Treat  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
Next  Monday. 

At  the  Perkins  institution  for  the 
blind  in  South  Boston  next  Monday  the 
girl  pupils  will  present  the  charming! 
play  of  "Undine,"  at  11,  followed  by: 
interesting:  gymnaetic  exercises  by  the 
boys.  At  3  p  m  the  boys  will  produce 
two  scenes  from  "King  Henry  VIII" 
and  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  in 
which  Tom  Stringer  will  take  part 
While  excellent  music  will  enhance  the 
attractiveness   of  the  performance. 

No  effort  has  been  spared  to  make1 
eaeli  entertainment  an  entire  success 
and  those  whose  good  fortune  it  has 
been  to  see  previous  entertainments  atl 
the  institution  know  how  delightful 
they  are.  The  proceeds  will  be  adde-i 
to  the  fund  for  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind. 


The    Beacon 

February  ill 

1903 

Charitable  Entertainments 

The  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  amateur  theat- 
ricalsisso  well  known  and  has  received  such 
favorable  comment  in  recent  years  that  it  is< 
is  only  necessary  at  this  time  to  say  to  the 
public  that  entertainments  will  be  given  by 
them  in  celebration  of  Washington's  Birth- 
day on  Monday,  February  23.  At  11 
o'clock  the  girls  will  produce  the  charming 
play  Undine,  followed  by  interesting  gym- 
nastic exercises  by  the  boys,  and  at  three 
o'clock  the  boys  of  the  Howe  Memorial 
Club,  among  whom  Tom  Stringer  will  ap- 
pear, will  present  two  scenes  from  Shake- 
speare, to  which  fine  music  will  be  an  add- 


ed attraction.  Each  performance  will  have 
the  assistance  of  careful  staging  and  effec- 
tive costuming.  The  proceeds  will  form 
the  annual  contribution  of  these  pupils 
toward  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 


1  — 


BOSTON    TIMES 
FEBRUARY  21,  1903. 

The  Work  of  Blind  Children" 

'"         the  j'erkins   Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston  passes  for  the  most  of  the  year 
quietlj  ;u id  with  close  attention  to  daily  tasks, 
but  at  one  period,  that  culminating  in  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  there  is  a  general  relaxation  from 
close  work  among  those  of  the  pupils  who  are 
BO  fortunate  as  to  take  part  in  the  entertain- 
ments which  are  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  public.    On  Monday,  the  23d  of  February, 
at  11  o'clock,  the  girls  will  present  the  charming 
|  play  of  "Undine,"  followed  by  interesting  gym- 
!  nastic  exercises  by  the  boys,  and  at  3  o'clock  the 
I  boys  will  produce  two  scenes  from  Shakespeare's 
j  plays,  "King  Henry  VIII."  and  "Midsummer 
I  Night's  Dream,"  in  which  Tom   Stringer  will 
I  take  part,  while  excellent  music   will  enhance 
the  attractiveness  of  the  performance.  No  effort 
|  has  been  spared  to  make  each  entertainment  an 
[entire  success.    The  proceeds  will  be  added  to 
the  fund  for  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 

BOSTON    HOME   JOURNAL. 
ATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  21, 
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MONDAY,  FEB.  23,   1903. 

BRINGS  JOY  TO    SIGHTLESS. 


Concert  for  Members  of  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind. 


1903 


Patriotic     and     Fopnlar      Melodies 
Played  by  Orchcitra  and  Suns  by 
a  Quartet  Find  Ready  Responses 
In  the  Hearts   of  the  Mttle   One* 
of    the   Institution. 
Those  little   boys  and  girls    who,    for 
a  larger  portion  of  the  year,  make  their 
home  at  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind, 
at  Jamaica  Plain,  were  entertained  yes- 
terday afternoon  through  the  agency  of 
the  hospital  music  fund,  under  the  con- 
trol of  Dr.  John  Dixwell,  who  furnished 
the  little  sightless  children  an  afternoon 
of  pleasure  they  will  not  soon  forget. 

A  splendid  concert  programme  was 
contributed  by  the  Astrella  brothers'  or- 
chestra,   consisting    of    harp,   flute   and 


The  national  holiday  of  Washington's  Birthday  receives  full  j 

ognition  at  the   Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  South 

ston,  where  the  pupils  of  the  girls'  department  and  those  of  two  violins,  and  the  John  Dixwell  male 

:  boys'    vie   with   one   another  in   producing   entertainments  j  quartet,  Bruce  W.  Hobbs,  tenor;  M.  F. 

ich  shall  reflect    credit    upon    their    own    powers    of    repre-  Dillon,    second    tenor;    W.    W.    Walker, 

itation   and   give  pleasure  to   their   friends.     This   year,    on  baritone;  Ralmi  Parris,  bass,  and  Mrs. 

Friday   the  twenty-third,  at  eleven  o'clock    the  girls  will  give  Julia   Thornton  Pea*,  ^prano    ^  ^ 

beautiful     and     praiseworthy     pertormance     ot     tne     piay  concert|    were   made    imppy    wltn   gi(ts 

ndine  "   followed  by  interesting  gymnastic  exercises  by  the  of -flowers,  each  of  the  60  boys  and  37 

Ivs     and    at   three    o'clock   the   boys   will   present   a   no    less  slrls  receiving  a  bouquet  of  yellow  nar- 

lys,    ana    at    pure   uuuu    mc    wja    »v        e      _i_„.   „,-  clssus  and  ferns,  presented  by  Dr.  John 

itable  rendering  of  two  scenes  from  Shakespeare  s  plays  ot,  DixweU. 

f^ino-  Henry   VIII"   and  "Midsummer-Night's   Dream.      The1  A  more  attentive  or  appreciative  audi 

fDceeds  will  form  l.__ 

laeficent  work  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
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two  scenes  from  Shakespeare's  plays  of; 
and  "Midsummer-Night's    Dream."    The1 
the   contribution   of  the  pupils  toward  the,  en^than^ho^ 

showed  their  eager  appreciation  by  fre- 
quently breaking  into  applause. 

Many  of  t'he  selections  were  of  a  pop- 
ular character,  such  as  the  children 
might  be  familiar  with,  but  the  pro- 
gramme also  included  arias  from  the 
grand  operas,  religious  selections  and 
the  familiar  and  ever-welcomed  "Annie 
Laurie." 

The  selections  by  the  orchestra  that  : 
seemed  to  especially  please  the  little 
ones  most  was  the  "Mocking  Bird," 
with  imitations  of  the  bird;  song,  "The 
Good  Old  Summer  Time,"  and  the  "Ken- 
tucky  Babe."   sung  by   the  quartet. 

Washington's  birthday  was  recognized 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  programme, 
which  ended  with  "America,"  the  or- 
chestra playing  and  the  vocalists  and 
-the  children  joining  together  in  singing 
the  national  anthem. 

Supt.  Anagos  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  of  which  the  kindergarten 
at  Jamaica  Plain  is  a  branch,  was  pres- 
ent, and.  on  behalf  of  the  children, 
thanked  those  who  had  afforded  his  lit- 
tle blind  charges  so  much  genuine  pleas- 
ure. 

BOSTON   EVENING 


BOSTON,  FEBRUARY    21,   1903. 

IN  AID  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE 
BLIND. 

The  kindergarten  for  the  blind  holds  an 
enduring  place  in  the  affections  of  those 
who  have  gone  out  from  its  sunny  portals 
to  pursue  their  higher  studies  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind.  These  pu- 
pils eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
doing  their  part  toward  the  welfare  of  the 
little  school,  by  devoting  to  it  the  pro- 
ceeds of  two  entertainments,  given  at  the 
Institution  in  South  Boston  on  Monday, 
Feb.  23.  The  girls  will  give  the  play  "Un- 
dine" at  11  A.  M.,  and  at  3  P.  M.  the  boys 
will  present  two  scenes  from  Shakespeare. 
Both  performances  will  have  the  impor- 
tant accessories  of  careful  staging  and 
effective  costuming,  while  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises at  the  close  of  the  morning  per- 
formance and  excellent  music  in  the  after- 
noon program  will  be  attractive  features, 
and  the  presence  of  Tommy  Stringer 
among  the  boys  will  add  to  the  interest. 


TRANSCRIPT. 
FEBRUARY    24,    1903 

MEMORIES  OFWASHINGTON 


Patriotic      Societies      Observe 
Anniversary 


Governor     Bates     Holds     His     First 
Reception 


Lieut.    Gov.    Guild    at    Ancients' 
Dinner 


Holiday    Celebrations     in 
City 


and    About    the 


were    hold    by    tho    Sons   of    the;   American 

and     •  Wars. 

meeting 

at   which 
bool  chll  Ireil   lor  his- 
torical addresses  were  aw.- 

his    first    public    i 
the  Si  .    greeting  m'.r- 

thous.-.  t  nurn- 

- 
tlon  .«lnc:  the  records  I 

■ 
speaker  at  er  of  the  And' 

■  ble  Artill  my  at  th': 

Somerset.        Entertainments 
morning  and  afternoon  by  the  pupils  ■ 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Eli; 
Boston.     In   the  churches   on   8 
eral    reference   was   made   to   t" 
lessons   were   drawn    from    the    life   of   the 
first  President  of  the  nation. 


Date 


TIIF.   HI. I SI>. 
The  seventy-first   annual    report  of    the 
trustees   of   the  Perkins    Institution   and 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  will  be 
read  with  interest  and  approbation  by  all 
who  are  philanthropically  inclined.'  It 
shows  that  the  time-honored  institution  at 
South  Boston,  founded  by  the  late  ]>r 
Samuel  Gridley  Uowe.is  in  a  gratifying  state 
of  prosperity,  and  that  its  good  work  in  in- 
structing the  sightless  is  continually  pro- 
gressing  and  enlarging.  It  has  been  the 
model  of  similar  institutions  throughout  the 
country,  and  has  developed  a  reeling  of  in- 
dependence and  self  reliance  among  the 
blind,  which  has  produced  the  best  ph 
mental  and  moral  results. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  institution 
have  been  wisely  managed,  and  the  baiance 
in  the  treasury  on  Aug.  31, 1902,  was 
688.98.  Everything  necessary  for  the  care 
and  welfare  of  pupils  was  provided,  and  the 
limits  of  the  income  were  never  over- 
stepped, while  the  permanent  iund  remained 
undisturbed.  Among  the  legacies  during 
the  year  covered  by  the  report  was  the  gift 
of  850,000  by  the  late  Miss  Helen  Curtis 
Bradlee,  from  her  brother's  estate,  which 
was  left  practically  in  her  control.  This 
has  been  added  to  the  fund  bearing  the 
name  of  J.  Putnam  Bradlee,  thus  increas- 
ing its  whole  amount  to  §100,000. 

Appreciative  notices  of  the  members  of 
the  corporation  who  have  died  during  the 
year  are  given,  but  the  portion  of  the  report 
which  will  most  attract  the  general  reader 
is  that  devoted  to  the  blind  deaf  mutes,  of 
which  full-page  pictures  are  given.  The 
accounts  given  of  their  education  are  ex- 
ceedingly valuable,  as  showing  how  light 
can  be  brought  out  of  darkness  by  kind 
and  persistent  effort. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
which  is  appended",  is  also  of  great  value, 
especially  in  its  history  of  the  life  of  Thomas 
Stringer,  a  remarkable  boy,  who  was  a  dull, 
puny,  apathetic  little  creature  when  he  wa- 
first  brought  to  the  kindergarten,  but  who 
is  now  a  tine,  sturdy  lad,  possessed  of  rare 
dexterity  and  of  superior  qualities  of  head 
and  heart.  Portraits  of  him  at  various 
stages  of  his  development  are  t;iven.  which 
the  student  will  no  doubt  examine  carefully. 

But  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
in  a  short  article   all  the   features  of  this 
exhaustive  and  well-arranged   report.     The 
sympathetic  tributes  to  the  friends  of  the 
kindergarten  who  have  passed   away,  how- 
ever,   should  not  be  passed   over  withou: 
close  perusal.    Thev  >vill  make  the   re 
better  satisfied  with  human  nature 
shown  in  the  labors  of  unostentatious  I 
factors. 


Washington's  Birthday  was  fittingly  ob- 
served yesterday,  the  patriotic  societies,  as 
usual,    being    especially    active.      M« 
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SCENES     FROM     SHAKESPEARIAN     PLAYS    GIVEN     BY     BLIND     BOYS     AT     PERKINS     INSTITUTION. 


"Undine"  and  Two 
Bits  from  Shake- 
speare Presented 
with  a  Large  Degree 
of  Credit  by  Blind 
Actors. 


In  keeping  with  the  usual  custom,  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  South  Boston,  observed  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  'of  Washington  yes- 
terday in  a  dramatic  way  and  incident- 
ally pleased  and  entertained  large  audi- 
ences both  morning  and  afternoon. 

For  some  time  past  both  the  Girls'  De- 
partment and  the  Howe  Memorial  Club 
of  the  Boys'  Department  have  been  pre- 
paring under  the  direction  of  their  in- 
structors, the  latter  having  greatly  as- 
sisted also  in  preparing  the  necessary 
costumes,  with  the  result  that  both  the 
girls'  and  boys'  productions  were  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  this  as  well  as  in 
every  other  detail. 

"Undine"  a  play  in  five  acts  was  se- 
lected by  the  girls,  the  production  of 
which  consumed  the  greater  part  of  the 
morning,  before  a  large  audience. 

Bach  and  every  one  in  the  cast  car- 
ried through  her  part  with  all  the  ani- 
mation, grace  and  expression  that  the 
part  called  for  and  the  piece  brought 
forth  great  commendation  from  those 
present.     The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Undine,  a  water  spirit.  Miss  Flora  L. 
Mather;  Bert.alda.  a  lady  of  rank,  Miss  Ida  A. 
Gross;  Uuhlbraud,  knight  of  Ringstctten,  Miss 
Ellen  A.  Gavin;  Fr.  Hellman,  a  priest,  Miss 
Etta  A.  Knowlion;  Hnlda.  wife  of  n  fisherman, 
Miss  Roae  E.  Traynor;  Rudlleb,  a  fisherman 
Miss  Sophia  J.  Muldoon;  Knhlehorn,  a  water 
spirit,  Miss  Agnes  E.  Norton;  Holf,  a  page. 
Miss  Rose  M.  Duraut. 


In    "The   Death   of    .tsucKingnam"    tne 
cast  was: 

■Prologue.  Francis  J.  Rnehford:  Duke  of  Buok- 
ingham.  Charles  II.  Amacion:  Duke  of  Norfolk.' 
William  C'lenon:  Cardinal  VToleey,  Frederick  .1! 
Carney:  Lord  Abergavenny,  Francis  J.  Koch- 
ford:  first  gentleman,  Barnard  Levin:  second 
gentleman,  Richard  .1.  C.  Barnard:  Kir  Thomas 
Lovell.  Lvinan  H.  Harvey:  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux, 
Edward  Ryan;  Brandon,  Patrick  J.  O'Neill; 
first  secretary.  Xboftids  Stringer:  second  secre- 
tary, Frederick  V.  Walsh:  sergeant,  Frank  Nel- 
son; guards.  Charles  Black  and  Edwin  Stuart. 


After  the  lifelike  portrayal  of  this 
great  scene  from  Shakespeare's  "Henry 
VIII".,  it  was  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  hu- 
morous as  presented  in  the  Mechanic's 
Play,  from  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  This  was  given  in  three  acts 
and  was  superbly  handled.  The  noc- 
turne from  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
was  first  given  and  later  the  march  fol- 
lowed.    The  cast  comprised: 

Theseus.  Duke  of  Athens,  Frederick  V. 
Walsh-  Lysamler,  Richard  ,T.  C.  Barnard; 
Demetrius,  Francis  J.  Rochford;  PMlostrate, 
master  of  the  revels,  Barnard  Levin:  Hip- 
polyta,  queen  of  the  Amazons.  Joseph  Bartlett; 
He'rmln.  Edward  Ryan:  Helena,  Lyman  H. 
Harvey;  Quince,  a  carpenter  (prologue),  Everett 
Davison;  Bottom,  a  weaver  iPyramus).  Edward 
Bradley:  Snug,  a  joiner  (Lton),  Eugene  Smith; 
Flute,  a  bellows  mender  (Ttdsbe).  Frederick  J. 
Carney:  Snout,  a  tinker  twain.  Edwin  Stuart: 
Starveling,  a  tailor  imoonshlnel,  Charles  Black: 
Puck,  John  Ellis:  guards,  Frank  Nelson  and 
Patrick  J.  O'Neill. 

There  was  much  humor  depicted  In 
,  the  scenes  preceding  the  production  of 

the  "Mechanic's  Play,"  but  the  latter 
proved  to  be  the  principal  >hit.  The 
actors  carried  out  their  parts  with  ex- 
cellence and  the  manner  in  which  they 
produced  the  play  of  the  mechanics, 
from  the  prologue  by  Quince,  the  carpen- 
ter, to  the  conclusion  by  little  Puck, 
which  was  replete  with  humor,  kept  the 
audience  thoroughly  amused. 

Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  superintendent 
of  the  institution,  spoke  of  the  perform- 
ance as- one  of  the  things  of  which  the 
pupils  of  the  institution  are  capable.  He 
said  many  persons  referred  to  the  insti- 
tution as  a  blind  asylum,  but  said  it  was 
no  more  so  than  a  school  is  an  insane 
asylum.  He  also  remarked,  as  he  said 
he  had  previously  done,  on  tlae  crowded 
condition  of  the  hall,  and  said  he  hoped 
some  philanthropic  person  would  con- 
tribute enough  to  build  a  suitable  place 
for   the   Institution. 


In  the  afternoon  the  Howe  Memorial 
Club  of  the  Boys'  Department  produced 
scenes  lrom  Shakespeare  including  The 
Death  of  Buckingham,  from  "Henry 
VIII.,"  in  two  acts,  and  scenes  from 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Though 
there  was  so  wide  a  variance  between 
these  two,  yet  the  cast  In  each  could  not 
have  beer  better,  each  individual  show- 
ing in  speech  and  action  his  complete 
mastery  of  his  part.  Master  Thomas 
Stringer,  through  his  instructor  Miss 
Connelly,  read  the  introductory  to  each 
of  the  productions,  reading  his  raised 
manuscript  with  his  left  hand,  and  then 
transmitting  t  to  Miss  Connelly  with 
his  right  hand,  she  in  turn  announcing 
to  the  audience,  as  her  pupil  proceeded 


Stanton  ©tansoript 

TUESDAY.    FEBRUARY    24.    1603 
Shakspeare  by  Blind  Players 

Parts  of  Scenes  from  "Henry  VIII." 
and  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
Presented  at  Perkins  Institution  for 
the    Blind 

Washington's  Birthday  was  celebra: 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South 
Boston,  by  entertainments,  both  morning 
and  afternoon,  given  by  the  pupils.  The 
girls'  department  had  the  morning  hour, 
playing  before  a  large  audience  "Undine" — 
a  pretty  German  fairy  tale  In  five  acts. 
The  little  girls  were  all  prettily  costumed, 
and  played  their  parts  with  a  life  and  spirit 
that  delighted  everybody. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Howe  Memorial  Club 
of  the  boys'  department  gave  a  more  pre- 
tentious production— nothing  less  than 
scenes  from  Shakspeare's  "Henry  VIII." 
and  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  To 
both  these  plays  Thomas  Stringer,  the 
blind  and  deaf  boy  whose  education  is  go- 
ing on  along  the  lines  so  successful 
with  Helen  Kellar,  read  a  brief  introduc- 
tion, and  in  one  of  them  he  had  a  part.  In 
reading  the  introduction,  his  left  hand 
traced  the  raised  letters,  and  his  right 
transmitted  the  words  to  Miss  Connelly. 
his  teacher,  who  spoke  them  to  the  audi- 
ence. 

The  scene  from  "Henry  VIII."  was  the 
death  of  Buckingham,  in  two  acts.  The 
boys  were  costumed  with  perf: 
cal  accuracy,  and  went  through  their  diffi- 
cult roles  without  slip  or  hesitation.  The 
mechanics'  play  from  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  followed  this  solemn  and 
tragic  piece,  making  a  perfect  cot 
The  Nocturne  and  later  the  march  from  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  were  played 
between  the  acts  of  this  little  play. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  superintendent  of  the  in- 
stitution, spoke  during  the  afternoon  in  re- 
gard to  his  school,  which  he  said  is  no  more 
a  "blind  asylum"  than  an  ordinar 
school  is  an  insane  asylum.  He  spoke  with 
pardonable  pride  of  the  work  done  there. 
He  also  made  a  plea  for  larger  quarters  for 
the  pupils. 
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BLIND    STUDENTS   OF   THE    PERKINS  INSTITUTION  IN  THE  COSTUMES  IN  WHICH  THET  RENDERED  SCENES 
FROM  "A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM"  AND  "THE  DEATH  OF  BUCKINGHAM'     FROM     "HENRY    VIII." 
In   the   front   row,   reading   from  the  left  to  right  of  cut,  are:    Edward  Ryan,   Sir   N.    Vaux;    Edward   Bradley,    execu- 
tioner;    Francis   Rochford,    Lord   Abergaveny;  William  Clennon,  Duke  of  Norfolk;    Frank:   Nilson,    sergeant;    Lyman   Har- 
vey,  Sir  Thomas  Lovell. 

In  the  rear  row  are:     Edwin  Stuart,  guard;     Richard     Barnard,     gentleman;  Barnard      Levin,      gentleman;        Charles 
Amadon,  Duke   of  Buckingham;     Charles  Black,    guard;    Fred    Carney,    Cardinal    Wolsey. 


Blind  Pupils  Make  Music  and  Enact  Plays  as  Well  as 
Those  With  Eyesight 


Two  plays  were  presented  under  very 
unusual  conditions  yesterday  in  the  hall 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  South  Boston,  when  totally  blind  boys 
and  girls  performed  intricate  roles  with 
such  cleverness  and  ability  that  it  would 
have  puzzled  an  unenlightened  observer 
as  to  whether  they  were  really  blind. 
The  players  deserve  a  great  deal  of  com- 
'mendation  on  their  unquestioned  success. 

The  costumes  worn  by  the  actors  were 
made  by  the  teachers  of  the  school,  who 
spared  no  effort  to  ma.ke  the  affair  of  in- 
terest. 

Sophia  Muldoon  gave  an  excellent  violin 
solo,  "Traumerei,"  behind  the  scenes. 
Flora  L.    Mather   also   deserves   mention. 

In  the  afternoon  the  boys  of  the  Howe 
Memorial  Club  presented  two  Shaksperian 
excerpts,  "The  Death  of  Buckingham," 
from  "Henry  VIII.,"  and  "The  Mechan- 
ics' Play,"  from  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  The  boys  moved  about  freely 
and  professed  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  parts,  making  a  very  creditable 
showing. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
(Charles  Amadon)  was  pathetic  in  the 
extreme,  and  was  the  chief  feature  of  the 


little   John    Ellis,    with    his 
voice,    also    elicited    much 


scene,  while 
clear,  sweet 
applause. 

The  stage  was  appropriately  decorated 
with  red,  white  and  blue,  and  a  portrait 
of  Washington  adorned  the  centre.  The 
background  was  dark  green  and  several 
spruce  trees  added  to  its  effectiveness. 

Between  the  acts  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  di- 
rector of  the  institution,  spoke  a  few 
words  in  the  interest  of  the  school. 

"This  is  a  school,"  he  said  warmly, 
"a  school  in  the  highest,  broadest  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  This  is  not  a  blind  asy- 
lum, not  any  more  than  the  ordinary 
public  schools  are  insane  asylums.  It  Is 
a  school,  and  it  does  good  work  also,  as 
good  work  as  any  in  Boston  or  Massa- 
chusetts, and  please  don't  think  me  con- 
ceited even  if  I  do  sax  it,  a  little  better 
work   than   some   schools." 

Mr.  Anagnos's  foreign  accent  made  the 
short  speech  doubly  pleasing.  It  was  re- 
ceived with  vigorous  applause. 

Thomas  Stringer,  the  famous  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  ooy,  was  among  the  per- 
formers, and  was  an  unceasing  source  of 
interest  throughout  the  evening. 

The  proceeds  will  go  to  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  in  Jamaica  Plain. 
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....The  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  in  amateur  theatricals  is 
so  well  known,  and  has  received  sucli  favorable 
comment  in  recent  years,  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary at  this  time  to  say  to  the  public  that  euter- 
tainments  will  be  given  by  them  in  celebration  of 
Washington's  Birthday,  on  Monday,  the  twenty- 
third.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  girls  will  produce 
the  charming  play  "Undine,"  followed  by  inter- 
esting gymnastic  exercises  by  the  boys,  and  at 
three  o'clock  the  boys  of  the  Howe  Memorial 
Club,  with  whom  Tommy  Stringer  will  appear, 
will  present  two  scenes  from  Shakspere,  Co  which 
tine  music  will  be  an  added  attraction.  Each 
performance  will  have  the  assistance  of  careful 
staging  and  effective  costuming.  The  proceeds 
will  form  the  annual  contribution  of  these  pupils 
toward  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 
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BLIND  PUPILS 
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BUND  CHILDREN  ON  THE  STAGE 

Wilmington's  Birthday  Celebration 
at  the  Perkins  Institute  Wn«  a  Ilcv. 
elation  to  TIiokc  Who  Attended. 

Feb  22  is  always  a  red  letter  day  at  the 
Perkins  Institute  lor  the  Blind,  and  yes- 
terday was  particularly  such  a  one. 

Once  a  year,  on  Washington's  birthday, 
the  pupils  at  the  institute  give  some  sort 
or  an  entertainment  in  behalf  oC  the  kin- 
dergarten, in  Jamaica  Plain.  Those  inter- 
ested in  this  institution  are  hoping  that 
tre  Ion?  an  endowment  fund  may  he  se- 
cured to  them,  that  they  may  not  be 
obliged  to  depend  on  these  yearly  enter- 
tainments to  eke  out  expenses 

At  11  a  m.  on  Monday  the  girls  presented 
"Undine"  in  five  acts,  and  that  each  part 
■was  well  taken  was  attested  to  by  the 
very  appreciative  audience. 

The  leading  parts  were  taken  by  Flora 
Mather,  who  cam?  over  from  the  «  nder- 
ourden  dept.  about  three  years  ago  Ida. 
Cross  as  Bertalda,  and  Ellen  Gavin  as 
T-luldbrand.  The  other  participants  were 
Ella  Knowlton,  Ross  Traynor,  Sophia  Mul- 
doon,  Agnes  Morton  and  little  Rose  Du- 
rant,  who  as  Rolf,  a  page,  made  a  de- 
cided hit  with  the  audience. 

It  was  a  wonderful  testimonial  to  .he 
teachers  of  the  institution,  that  these 
yovng  girls,  quite  or  nearly  totally  blind, 
should  be  able  to  take  up  stage  parts  In 
so  easy  a  manner.  Indeed,  it  was  a  uiues- 
tion  with  one  or  two  of  the  uninitiated  as 
to  whether  the  parts  were  taken  by  the 
pupils,  but  from  one  of  the  teachers  ,t 
V-as  learned  that  though  two  or  three 
could  see  barely  enough  to  distinguish 
light,  most  of  them  were  absolutely  sight- 

11  At  the  close  of  the  morning  programme 
the  guests  were  invited  to  the  gymnasium 
■where  the  boys  gave  an  exhibition  of  the 
work  being  done  there. 

The  bovs  of  the  institution  who  comprise, 
the  Howe  Memorial  Club,  presented  ■'Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream"  in  the  afternoon, 
and  right  well  did  they  do  their  parts, 
each  one  deserving  special  mention. 

Thomas  Stringer,  the  young  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  boy,  about  whom  so  much  has 
been  written,  gave  the  duke's  speech  in 
manual  alphabet,  which  was  interpreted 
by  the  second  secretary. 

Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens,  found  an  able 
representative  in  Freedrick  Walsh,  Ey- 
sander  in  Richard  Barnard  and  Demetrius 
in  Francis  Kockford.  Little  Puck  (John 
Ellis)  is  a  great  favorite  among  his  teach- 
ers s>nd  companions,  and  managed  the  ass  s 
head  with  much  ingenuity.  This  head, 
by  the  way,  was  a  perfect  piece  of  dum- 
pv  workmanship. 

All  the  stage  trappings  were  manufac- 
tured by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
Institution. 

The  other  names  on  the  programme  were 
Barnard  Levin,  Joseph  Bartlett,  Edward 
Itvan,  Lyman  Harvey.  Everett  Davison. 
Eugene  Bradley,  Fred.  Carney.  Charles 
Smith.  Edwin  Stuart,  Charles  LlacK, 
Frank  Nelson  and  Patrick  O'Neil. 

Incidental  music  was  furnished  by  Wil- 
bur Dodge,  organist,  and  Chas.  Amador., 
each  of  whom  played  with  wonderful  feel- 
ing and  touch.  Altogether,  the  pupils 
and  those  interested  in  them  have  every 
right  to  feel  proud  of  the  day's  successes. 
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The  inmates  o£  a  Boston  institution, 
for  the  blind  are  now  entertained  byS 
dramatic  performances,  but  we  are  not 
told  whether  special  efforts  are  made 
that  they  shall  he  spectacular  produc- 
tions.        . 


PLEASED  MANY 


Interesting  Exercises  at  Perkins  In* 

stitution  for  the  Blind,  With 

a   Large  Attendance. 


The  annual  Washington's  Birthday  en« 
tertalnment  by  the  pupils  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  was  held 
at  the  institution  on  Broadway,  South 
Boston,  yesterday.  Two  performances 
were  given,  one  at  11  o'clock  by  tha 
girls'  department,  and  another  at  3 
o'clock  by  the  Howe  Memorial  Club  of 
the  boys'  department.  The  attendanca 
at  both  performances  was  large,  con« 
slsting  principally  of  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  Inmates.  The  work  of 
the  blind  children  was  really  wonderful, 
and  showed  the  great  advantages  sucli 
an  institution  holds  out  to  those  unfor* 
tunates  who  have  been  deprived  of  thelfl 
sight. 

The  morning  performance  consisted  of 
"Undine."  a  play  in  five  acts.  Those 
in  the  cast  were  Flora  L.  Mather,  Ida  A. 
Cross, -Ellen  A.  Gavin.  Etta  F.  Knowl- 
ton. Rose  E.  Traynor,  Sophia  J.  Mul- 
dpon.  Agnes  E.  Norton  and  Rose  M. 
Durant. 

Two  scenes  from  Shakespeare  plays, 
the  death  of  Buckingham  from  "King 
Henry  VIII.,"  and  the  interlude  from 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dfeam."  wera 
given  by  the  boys  In  the  afternoon.  Tha 
casts  included  a  large  number  of  boys, 
among  whom  was  Master  Thomas 
Stringer.  The  proceeds  of  the  affair  will 
be  devoted  to  the  Kindergarten  for  th« 
Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain. 


Totally  Blind  Children  Will  Give  a  Five-Act  Drajrfa 
ani  Two  Snaksperian  Scenes 


Pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  South  Boston,  will  present  "Un- 
dine," a  play  in  five  acts,  and  two  scenes 
from  Shakspere,  The  Death  of  Bucking- 
ham, from  "Henry  VIII.,"  Act  I..  Scene  1; 
Act  II..  Scene  1.  and  the  Mechanics'  Play, 
from  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
on  Feb.  23,  at  3  o'clock. 

All  the  performers  are  inmates  of  the 
institution,  and  all  are  blind.  No  effort 
has  been  spared  to  make  the  entertain- 
ment a  complete  success,  and  many  of  the 
requisites  for  the  plays  have  been  cleverly 
made  by  the  teachers. 

John  Ellis,  a  bright,  talkative  little 
chap,  from  one  of  the  primary  classes, 
takes  the  part  of  Puck,  and  does  it  splen- 
didly. 

The  orchestra  members  and  programme 
are  appended: 

Fred  Walsh,  v'ola;  Charles  Aniadon,  Frank 
Nelson  Weslev  Lord  and  Alfred  Herous,  violin; 
Frank  Diamond.  Barnard  Levin.  Mr.  Stover, 
double  bass;  Fred  Corner.  Ed  Kay.  Harry  Mul- 
doon,  clarinet;  John  Wetheral,  Joseph  CnO- 
nlliRham.  Aula;  Frank  Llehter.  oboe; 
Bradley.  Wilbur  Dodsre.  French  born;  Richard 
Barnard.    Harry    Hand,    trombone. 

The  girls  who  take  part  are: 

Undine,  a  water  spirit... F,°™  K  Mi"£I 

Berthalda.  a  lady  of  rank. ........ .Ida  A.  Cross 

Huldabrand.  the  Knight  of  Kmss^1t1'ceDn'^"Cartn 
Father  Heilman.  a.  priest Etta  F.  Knowlton 


Hulda.  the  wife  of  a  fisherman .  .Rose  L. 
Itudllsh.  a  fisherman 

Kuhleborn.  a  water  spirit 

Rolf,   a  uase Rw-e   M.    Durar.t 

ACT    I. 
1  —  Interior  of  a   fisberms 
Scene  2— The   same. 

ACT    II. 
Scene — Interior      of     a      fisherman's      cottage. 
Time— A  month  later. 

ACT    III. 
Scene — A   room   in  Castle   Rlngstetten.    Time — 
Three  months   later. 

ACT    IV. 
Scene— A  boat  on  the  Danube  Hirer. 

ACT   v. 
Scene — A  room   In  Castle   Rlng'tetten.    Time- 
One  year  later. 

The  Howe  Memorial  Club  of  the 
department   will   give   Shakspere,    as   fol- 
lows: 

Music.   C  Minor  Minuet Mrtttrt 

Introduction Thomas  Stringer 

Persons   of  the   play: 

Prolocue Francis  J.   Rochford 

Dnkc  of  Buckingham Charles  II.    Amadon 

Duke   of   Norfolk William   C 

Cardinal    Wolsey Frederick  J.    Ca 

Ix>ro    Abercavcnuy Francis 

First  Gentleman Bernard  Levin 

Sir  Thomas  Lnvell Lyman   H.   H 

Sir    Nicholas   Vans Fdwar  I 

Brandon Patrick    .1.    i 

First  S^cretarv Frederick  V.    V. 

Serceant Frank    N 

Guards Charles    Black.    Edwin   Stuart 

MUSIC. 
iNoeturne  from  "Midsummer  Night's  Prearc" 

March  from  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

Menu 
ACT    V. 

Introduction Thomas    Stringer 

Persons    of   the    play: 
Theseus.  Duke  ot  Athens         Frederick  V    ~ 

tvsander  Richard  J.   C.   B-< 

-iu;    .:.: Francis   J.    Re 

Phllostrate.  master  of  the  revels.  .Barnard  Levi* 
Hippolyta,   CjiK-eu  of    th?   Ami 


Mendelssohn 


Hermia ■•  r ■  ■  •  Enwafir  'EH? 

Helena  Lyman    H.    Harvey 

Qulnee."a"ca'r'pent-r  i Prologue).  .Everett  g»™2S 
Bottom    a  weaver  (P-ramus). ..  .Edward  Bradley 

Flute,    a    bellows    mender    (Thisho).  .. .. .  - 

Frederick  J.  Carney 

Snug,   a  joiner  (Linn) S^T  IS?!* 

Snont.  a   tinker  (Wall) ...........  -Edwin  Smart 

Starveling,   a  tailor  (Moonshine). . ..  .ObuBjl 

Guards' '.'.'.'.  '.'■'■ '.'.'.  '.Frank  Nelson,   Patrick  O'Nell 
The  proceeds  will  go  to  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain. 
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TRADES  FOR  THE  BLIND.    : 

Manual   Training    in    Many    Lines   That 

Would  Help  the  Unfortunate  and 

Relieve  His  Loneliness. 


Manual  training;  for  the  blind  is  pointed] 
out  as  one  of  the  phases  of  education 
for  the  sightless  where  Massachusetts  is 
behindhand,  though  several  other  stated 
have  institutions  where  the  blind  eaiu 
learn  trades  and  which  have  proved  sue. 
ceesful.  A  local  expert  in  such  matter! 
says  it  is  not  at  all  a  chimerical  schem. 
to  train  the  sightless  in  many  lines  o 
productive  effort.  The  advantages  ar| 
not  merely  economic.  They  have  to  d^ 
with  the  awful  loneliness  of  people  wh< 
cannot  see  the  passing  show,  who  maj 
not  read  except  in  a  few  favored  localij 
ties,  and  are  overcome  by  the  enforced 
dependence  their  condition  imposes: 
Worse  than  all,  perhaps,  is  that  of  liv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  an  active,  intelligent 
world  and  have  nothing  to  do. 

"Give  the  blind  something  worth  while 
to  do.  and  they  are  more  than  useful; 
they  are  happy  and  normal  human 
beings,"  says  this  observer.  The  sugr 
gestion  continues: 

"The  benevolence  of  such  a  school 
cannot  be  auestioned,  but,  as  a  manu- 
facturing plant,  it  would  be  self- 
supporting.  These  blind  artisans  would 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  lines  of 
industry  in  which  they  could  work  are: 
Brooms,  baskets,  chair  bottoms,  wicker- 
work,  brushes,  knitting,  sewing,  polish- 
ing, music,  printing,  typewriting  from 
dictation  or  memory,  cooking,  &c. 

"With  suitable  machinery,  the  work 
could  be  extended  to  the  production  of 
spools,  clothespins,  small  medicine 
boxes  and  lathe  work,  chair  rungs, 
mouldings  and  other  forms  of  wood 
work.  All  these  things  are  within  the 
reach  of  blind  people  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence. 

"It  requires  no  prophet  to  forecast  the 
mental  effect  such  occupation  would 
have  on  the  character  and  life  of  the 
blind. 

"There  are  251  adult  blind  in  the  alms- 
houses of  the  state,  supported  by  its 
charity.  Imagine  these  blind  people  per- 
manently engaged  in  a  building  with 
alleys  and  walks  so  outlined  by  hand 
rails  and  numbers  that  every  workman 
goes  to  his  daily  task  and  finds  his  own 
place  and  all  his  tools  whVe  he  left 
them,  without  help  from  any  one.  Then 
look  at  the  products  of  that  shop,  arti- 
cles of  such  perfect  workmanship  that 
they  command  the  highest  price  in  the 
open  market. 

"Let  such  an  institution  be  public, 
where  the  blind  can  learn  the  trades 
without  cost,  as  now  students  in  the 
public  library  pursue  various  lines  of 
investigation.  The  products  of  the  shop 
will  more  than  pay  for  its  running  ex- 
penses, even  a  comfortable  living  will 
be  secured  to  the  workmen." 

Concert  for-BUn4  Children. 

Yesterday  afternoon  a  concert  was 
given  to  the  97  pupils  of  the  kinder- 
garten of  the  Perkins  institute  for  the 
1  at  Jamaica  Plain.  The  little  ones 
paid  the  sfcrictestattention  to  the  various 
selections,  thoroughly  enjoying  every 
minute.  The- entertainers  were  a  string 
orchestra  and  H.  W.  Hogg  and  W.  F. 
Dillon  tenors.  W.  W.  Weden  narltone 
and  Ralph  Parrls  bass  and  Mrs  Julia 
Thornton  Tearl   soprano. 


BLIND  CHILDREN  ON  THE  ST A(& 

Washington'*"  BirthdaT  Celebration 
at  the  Perkins  Institute  Was  a  Rev- 
elation to  Those  WUo  Attended. 

Feb.  22  is  always  a  red  letter  day  at  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  yes- 
terday was  particularly  such  a  one. 

it  11  a  in.  on  Monday  the  girls  presented 
■nindine"  in  live  acts,  and  that  each  part 
was  well  taken  was  attested  to  by  the 
.very  appreciative  audience 

The  leading  parts  were  taken  b>  _i  tora 
■Mather,  who  cam?  over  from  tne  K'-r-der-i 
garden  dept.  about  three  years  ago;  Ida 
Cross  as  Bertalda,  and  Ellen  Gavin  as 
Tluidbrand.  The  other  participants  were 
Ella  Knowlton,  Ross  Traynor.  Sophia  MM- 
doon,  Agnes  Morton  and  little  Rose  Du- 
ra<U  who  as  Rolf,  a  page,  maae  a  de- 
cided hit  with  the  audience.  

At  the  close  of  the  morning  programme 
tl-e  guests  were  invited  to  the  gymnasium 
where  the  boys  gave  an  exhibition  of  the 
work  being  done  there. 

The  bovs  of  the  institution  who  comprise 
the  How'e  Memorial  Club,  presented  -Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream"  in  the  afternoon, 
and  right  well  did  they  do  their  part*, 
each  one  deserving  special  mention 

Thomas  Stringer,  the  young  deaf,  dumo 

and  blind  boy,  about  whom  so  much  has 

been   written,   gave   the    duke's    speech    m 

manual    alphabet,    which   was    interpreted 

■by  the  second  secretary. 

Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens,  found  an  able 
representative  in  Freedriek  Walsh,  Ly- 
sander  in  Richard  Barnard  and  Demetrius 
in  Francis  Rockford.  Little  Puck  (John 
Ellis)  is  a  great  favorite  among  his  teach- 
ers and  companions,  and  managed  the  as= ., 
head  with  much  ingenuity.  This  head, 
by  the  way,  was  a  perfect  piece  ot  dum- 
my workmanship.  .  . 

incidental  music  was  furnished  bj  \\il- 
Mir  Dodge  organist,  and  Chas.  Amadou, 
each  ol  whom  played  with  wonderful  feel- 
in-  and  touch.  Altogether,  the  pupils 
And  those  interested  in  them  have  every 
right  tc  feel  proud  of  the  day's  successes. 

TFOH» 
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Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful  blind  girl, 
was  persuaded  to  the  task  of  preparing 
her  autobiography,  now  nearing  publica- 
tion by  her  desire  to  become  a  land 
owner.  She  has  set  her  heart  on  own- 
ing an  island  in  Halifax  harbor  for  a 
summer  home,  a  plan  she  will  be  well 
able  to  realize  if  her  story  is  half  as 
interesting  as  previous  glimpses  of  her 


TUESDAY,  FEB  24,  1903. 

mm  PUTTERS. 


Children   Present   Scenes 
With  Fine  Skill. 


Delight  Spectators  at  the  Perkins 
institution,  South  Boston. 

Girls  Play  "Undine"  and  the  Boys 
Shakspere  Parts. 

Undine  is  a  water  sprite,  permitted  to 
Sslfthe  outer  world  in  the  term  of  a 
beautiful  maiden.    In  a  little  cotiae 


the  Danube.  th<Tnome  of  honest  hsher 
people,  she  makes  her  home,  kindly  re 
ceived  by  them  as  a  solace  for  a  little 
girl  they  have  lost  in  the  Ki"eat  forest. 

Miss  Flora  L.  Mather  was  the  playful 
sprite.  Miss  Rose  Durant  a  deal  little 
girl  of  about  12  years,  took  the  part  of 
Rolf  the  castle7  page.  There  was  no 
hesitation  in  her  lines,  but  always  an 
amused  smile  as  she  said  It  shall  oe 
as  you  wish,  my  lady,"  and  "  shall  be 
done,  my  lady."  Miss  Ida  A.  Cross  was 
Bertalda;  Miss  Ellen  A.  Gavin,  Hulii- 
brand ;  Miss  Etta  F.  Knowlton.  1  r  Heil- 
man;  Miss  Rose  E.  Traynor  Hulda, 
Miss  Sophia  J.  Muldoon.  Kudlieb;  Miss 
Agnes  E.  Norton.  Kuhleborn. 

After  the  girls'  play  there  were  gym- 
nastic-exercises In  the  boys  depart- 
ment, and  many  staid  to  see  what  is 
being  done  in  this  line  of  work. 

In  the  afternoon  the  boys  of  the  Howe 
Memorial  club  presented  their  idea  ot 
the  death  of  Buckingham,  and  it  is  sate 
to  say  that  Buckingham  was  never 
knelled  to  his  doom  nor  were  the  Ath- 
enian mechanicals  ever  followed  in  their 
antics  with  more  genuine  interest  than 
was  manifested  by  the  audience  yes- 
terday. 

As  the  unfortunate  duke,  Charles  H. 
Amadon  did  splendidly.  His  delineation 
of  Buckingham  was  almost  perfect.  He 
was  ably  supported  by  Francis  J.  Rpch- 
ford  as  Lord  Abergavenny,  William 
Clenon  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Freder- 
ick J.  Carnev  as  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
Bernard  Levin  and  Richard  J.  C.  Bar- 
nard as  two  gentlemen,  Lyman  H.  Har- 
vey Edward  Ryan.  Patrick  J.  O'Neill, 
Thomas  Stringer,  Frederick  V.  Walsh, 
Frank  Nelson,  Charles  Black  and  Edwin 
Stuart  in  minor  parts. 

As  an  introduction  to  both  plays,  and 
a  touching  episode  in  the  exercises. 
Tommy  Stringer,  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  pupil,  who  is,  with  Helen  Keller 
and  Edith  Thomas,  a  representive  of  the 
phenomenal  results  of  education  among 
this  class,  read  a  little  history  of  the 
plays. 

Miss  Helen  Connelly,  his  teacher, 
stood  beside  him,  holding  his  right  hand 
in  hers,  and  as  his  left  glided  along 
the  raise  letters  on  the  sheet,  the  little 
fingers  in  the  teacher's  hand  spelled  out 
the  words  which  tne  tongue  was  unable 
to  utter.  As  Tommy  stumbled  upon  a 
difficult  word,  a  little  smile  swept  across 
his  face,  and  he  began  again  patiently. 
At  "Mendelssohn"  he  stopped  a  little, 
and  then,  as  the  whole  idea  rushed 
through  his  brain,  the  happy  smile 
appeared,  and  all  was  well. 

In  the  second  selection  little  John 
Ellis  in  his  green  Robin  Good'ellow 
dress,  was  Puck.  Better  than  the  Obcr- 
on  of  the  great  stage  was  his,  for  it 
wasn't  hard  to  imasine  John  with  his 
little  broom,  "sweeping  tile  dust  behind 
the  door."  actually  translating  poor 
Bottom,  and  dispersing  the  motley  play- 
ers Evervonc  caught  the  spirit  of 
humnr  in  the  play,  and  the  young  fel- 
lows who  took  the  female  parts  grinned 
occcaslonallv,  lest  it  should  be  thought 
that  they  took  themselves  seriously  in 
that  s<  rb 

"I  am  Wall."  said  Snout  the  Tinker. 
holding  out  two  fingers  to  make  the 
-rarmv  where  the  fearful  lovers  looked 
through.  "And  I,"  said  Starveling,  "am 
Moonshine.  This  lantern  is  the  moon. 
I  am  the  man  in  the  moon.  This  bush 
is  my  hush;  and  this  dog,  my  dog." 
Thus'  closed  the  day  for  those  who 
live  quite  awav  in  a  world  of  imagery, 
but  in  a  lovable  world. 

Jtosifltt  J3ailg  dlfllfe. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEB  25,  1903. 


WILL   OF   W.   T.    BOLTON. 


Chelsea  and  Boston  Institutions  Ben- 
efited by  It. 
The  will  of  William  T.  Bolton  of 
Chelsea  was  filed  in  the  probate  office 
yesterday.  It  contains  these  bequests: 
$50(1  each  to  the  Fitz  public  library, 
Chelsea;  the  Children's  hospital.  Hunt- 
ington av;  Perkins  institution  for  the 
blind,  the  eye  and  ear  infirmary.  Car- 
ney hospital.  Massachusetts  general 
hospital  and  City  hospital;  $1000  each  to 
the  firemen's  relief  lund  of  Chelsea,  and 
to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  that  city 
for  purchase  at  a  cost  of  $200  and  dis- 
ti  ibution  of  coal  among  the  poor  of 
Chelsea    every    year    until    the    fund    is 

i  exhausted.  $250  each  to  the  day  nur- 
serv,  Chelsea;  St  Luke's  church,  Chel- 
sea: the  school  for  crippled  and  de- 
formed children,  Boston,  and  the  New 
England  Peabody  home  for  crippled, 
children. 
Dr  Charles  Leeds  of  Chelsea  is  named 

1  as    executor.    The    will    is    dated ,  Feb 
13,  1903. 


"WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY     25,     1803 


The  Adult  Blind 

of  Massachusetts 

A  Call  to  a  Pressing  Duty 

BY  FRANCIS   H.   ROWLEY,    D.D. 

WHEN  we  have  visited  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  noted  what  is  being 
done  for  sightless  children  In  that 
noble  school,  we  have  seen  only 
•  one  side  of  the  picture,  and  that 
the  brightest,  the  fairest.  We  have  not 
thought  of  the  thousands  of  sad-heart- 
ed, silent  men  and  women  sitting  In  the 
dreary  solitude  of  conscious  isolation;  some 
in  lonely  homes  where  all  that  can  be  done 
for  them  is  to  provide  food  and  raiment 
and  shelter;  and  some  dragging  out  the 
weary  years  as  objects  of  public  charity  in 
almshouses.  This  is  the  blindness  that  ap- 
pals one  when  he  broods  over  it. 

By  the- very  purpose  and  clearly  defined 
terms  of  its  charter,  the* Perkins  Institution 
must  restrict  its  activities  almost  entirely 
to  the  educating  and  training  of  sightless 
boys  and  girls  who  are  not  yet  nineteen 
years  old.  To  ask  it  to  give  attention  to  the 
problem  of  assisting  and  industrially  in- 
structing the  adult  blind  of  Massachusetts 
is  to  ask  it  to  turn  aside  from  the  one  spe- 
cific task  it  lifts  set  itself,  and  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  it  has  made  itself  so 
thoroughly  efficient.    • 

Others  must  take  up  this  latter  work,  than 
which  there  is  no  other  demanding  at 
the  present  hour  more  imperatively  our 
thoughtful  consideration  as  citizens  inter- 
ested in  the  unfortunate,  of  the  State.  The 
census  of  Massachusetts  for  1805,  the  las; 
that  was  available  for  our  use,  gives  the 
number  of  blind  as  39S3:  2267  males  and 
171(1  females;  251  are  classed  among  pau- 
pers, eighteen  among  the  insane.  Out  of 
this  39S3  there  were  but  333  under  the  age 
of  fifteen,  and  213  were  under  twenty  and 
over  fifteen;  these  last  have  now  joined  the 
appalling  list  of  the  adult  blind,  and,  mak- 
ing allowances  for  deaths,  swell  its  total  to 
the  neighborhood  of  3S00.  Of  these  there  are 
some  who  make  no  appeal.  Blessed  with  an 
income  sufficient  for  their  support,  or  cared 
for  by  friends  able  to  provide  them  with 
such  instruction  or  pastimes  as  they  desire, 
they  are  ready  to  aid  the  less  favored  blind, 
rather  than  ask  anything  for  themselves. 
Others,  profiting  by  the  training  received 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  or  elsewhere,  are 
self-supporting.  Dr.  Anagnos  tells  me  that 
about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  his 
school'  are  earning  their  own  living  in  whole 
or  in  part.  But  the  vast  majority  are  among 
the  poor,  dependent  upon  others  than  them- 
selves or  their  immediate  family  for  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Even  where  not  com- 
pelled to  receive  aid  from  strangers,  the  lot 
of  hundreds  of  these  is  one  of  irrepressible 
loneliness  and  weariness,  because,  unable  to 
read  or  write,  and  uninstructed  in  any  form 
of  useful  employment,  they  are  doomed  to 
sit  in  idleness  both  of  mind  and  body. 

After  the  first 'shock  that  comes  to  those 
suddenly  losing  their  sight  there  de- 
velops in  the  lives  of  no  small  proportion 
of  them  the  ambition  to  overcome  the  disad- 
vantage that  illness  or  accident  has  brought 
about,  and  to  outwit  misfortune  by  a  skil- 
ful training  of  the  senses  that  are  left.  The 
achievements  in  ;this  direction  seem  often 
too  wonderful  to  be  true.  When  one  thinks 
of  the  builder  of  the  great  American  yachts 
that  have  kept  on  this  side  the  Atlantic 
the  cup  England  has  wanted  so  long;  of 
Prescott,  and  all  he  accomplished  after 
losing  his  sight:  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  post- 
master general  under  Gladstone;  of  Huber, 
the  celebrated  naturalist;  of  William  E. 
Cramer,  the' journalist;  of  George  Mathi-' 
son,  the  blind  preacher  of  Edinburgh,  whose 
published  works  are  among  the  finest  lit- 
erary and  religious  productions  of  the  age- 
when  one  thinks  of  what  these  men  have 
attained  there  seems  to  be  almost  nothing 
that  lies  beyond 'the  reach  of  the  patience 
and  persistency  of  those  deprived  of  sight. 
We  are  doing  a  most  serious  wrong  to  the 
blind  by  the  limitations  we  put  upon  them 
in  our  thinking  of  them  as  willingly  the 
objects  of  charity.  There  are  thousands  of 
them  who  are  by  nature  as  loath  as  you  or 
I  to  accept  of  charity.  Help  to  help  them- 
selves—that is  what  they  long  for. 


Now   what    is   being  Gone    In    Massachu- 
for  ii   3800  adult  blind? 

1.  Of  the  Charlotte  Harris  bequest  of 
$80,000,  ihat  by  thf  decision  of  the  court 
was  adjudged  In  18,78  as  primarily  Intended 
for  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  which  there- 
fore,  passed  into  the  control  of  the  Institu- 
tion's trustees,  one-third,  or  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  income  from  one-third  of.  this 
fund,  has  been  used  by  the  institution  to 
assist  in  the  maintenance  of  blind  persons 
of  adult  age.  though  by  reason  of  a  lower 
rate  of  Interest  this  income  has  been  some- 
what lessened,  up  to  the  present  time  the 
amount  given  the  beneficiaries  has  not  been 
reduced. 

2.  In   connection   with   the   Perkins   Insti- 
tution, though  really  independent  of  it,  there 
has  been  carried   on  .a  small  mattress  fac- 
tory  and    chair-caning   establishment,    giv-  I 
ing  employment,  at  present,   to  fifteen  men 
and    four    women,    besides,     furnishing,    at 
times,   the  opportunity   to  four  or   five  ap- 
prentices   of    learning    the    trades    of    mat-  | 
tress-making  and  chair-caning.     More  than 
$40,000,   however,  was  put  into  this  under- 
taking before    it   seems,  to   have   shown    a  I 
profit  instead  of  a  loss. 

3.  In  connection,  also,  with  the  same  in-  ! 
stitution  a  room  is  open  on  Boylston  street, 
where  the  handiwork  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  blind  women  of  New  England  is 
kept  for  sale.  By  the  disposal  of  such  ar- 
ticles as.  they  can  make  in  their  homes, 
these  women  are  in  a  measure  able  to  con- 
tribute to  their  own, support. 

4.  The  graduates  of  Perkins  Institution 
have  been,  in  a  quiet  and  unostentations 
way,  doing  what  they  could  for  some  of  the 
adult  blind  by  visiting  them,  giving  their 
services  as  teachers  and  helpers,  and  re- 
lieving suffering  when  possible. 

5.  The  State  is  now  appropriating  $5000 
a  year  to  pay  the  expenses  and  salaries  of 
four  teachers  who  travel  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  giving  instruction  to  the 
adult  blind  in  reading  and  writing,  and 
such  simple  forms  of  industry  as  circum- 
stances permit.  Grateful  as  we  may  be  for 
this  beginning  of  what  is  known  as  "Home 
Teaching,"  when  we  think  of  the  multi- 
tudes these  four  teachers  are  expected  to 
serve,  we  say  with  Andrew  of  old,  as  he 
looked  at  the  five  barley  loaves  and  two 
small  fishes,  "What  are  these  among  so 
many?"  In  the  city  of  London,  with  a 
blind  population  smaller  than  that  of  our 
State,  there  are  seven  or  eight  home  teach- 
ing societies,  one  of  which  employs  twelve 
teachers  whose  salaries  average  from  three 
to  five  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Now  leave  out  the  four  kinds  of  service 
rendered  in  connection  with  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution to  the  adult  blind,  all  independent 
really  of  its  distinctive  work,  and  at  the 
best  reaching  probably  not  more  than  a 
hundred  people,  and  for  the  remaining  3700 
you  have  an  appropriation  of  $5000  expended 
In  furnishing  four  home  teachers.  This  is 
what' Massachusetts  is  doing  for  the  adult 
blind.  And  yet  as  far  back  as  1S49  that 
great-hearted  philanthropist,  whom  we  stiH 
i  delight  to  honor,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
pleaded  for  this  work.  In  the  report  of  the 
institution  for  that  year  he  says: 

'  It  is  found  by  experience  that  often  suf- 
ferers present  themselves  and  ask  earnestly 
for  help  and  solace,  and  work,  for  whose 
case  the  institution  was  not  originally  in- 
tended, but  who  are  totally  unprovided  for. 
elsewhere,  and  whose  appeal  is  so  touch- 
ing as  to  be  irresistible:  we  mean  those 
.who  are  suddenly  struck  blind  in  early  man- 
hood, by  accident  or  by  disease.  The  con- 
dition of  such  persons  is  more  deplorable 
than  that  of  those  born  blind,  who  know 
not  what  darkness  is,  because  they  never 
knew  what  light  is.  But  to  the  man  who 
has  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  light,  whose 

existence  has  been,  as  it  were,  enlarged  and 
multiplied  by  the  vast  range  of  visible  ob- 
jects which  the  sense  of  sight  seems  to  give 
him  for  his  own,  to  incorporate,  as  it  were 
with  his  very  being,  until  light  and  life  be- 
come one  and  the  same — to  him  there  is 
something  real,  sensible  and  terrible  in  the 
darkness  which  suddenly  covers  him  like  a 
pall  when  his  eyes  are  blasted.  He  is  at 
first  like  one  buried  alive.  AH  his  thoughts, 
nil  his  efforts,  all  his  pravers  are  for  de- 
liverance from  this  thick  gloom— for  some 
means  of  struggling  out  of  it  and  back  into 
light  again.  Little  by  little  he  becomes  re- 
signed: he  even  recovers  his  cheerfulness 
and  his  interest  in  life  is  reawakened;  but 
soon  his  sky  is  clouded  again  bv  the  dis- 
covery of  his  helplessness,  and  his  de- 
pendence. The  interest  and  the  sympathy 
of  others,  so  warmly  excited  at  first  bv  his 
terrible  misfortune,  gradually  grow  'less, 
and  if  he  has  no  parents  to  support  him, 
he  begins  to  be  cohsidered  a  burden.  He 
has  then  before  him  the  dreary  prospect  of 
a  life  of  dependence  upon  relatives  and 
friends,  to  be  dragged  on  until  thev  are 
weary  of  well-doing,  or  are  dead:  and  be- 
yond that  lies  the  cheerless  scene  of  an  old 
age  and  a  death-bed  in  the  almshouse.  Be- 
sides  this,   the  rust  of  idleness  soon   begins 
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ems    almost   incredible,    does    It    not. 
that  the  people  of  his  State  should  so  long 
allowed  the  plea  of  this  friend  of  all 
the  blind  to  go  practically  unae 

In  Russia  there  are  thirty  ho.«|.i 
Goven  abllshed  for  the 

treatment  of  diseases 

than  that  number  of  skilled  oculists  are 
employed  to  visit  every  hamlet  of  ti, 
'i  advice  and  treatm 
may  be  demanded,  even  by  the  hum 
If  an  operation  promises  relief  the  patient 
is  sent  to  the  nearest  hospital,  all  his  ex- 
and  those  of  his  attendant  being 
if  his  own  means  are  not  sufficient. 
In  Austro-Hungary  a  large  educational  and 
industrial  .school  is  supported  direr 
the  State,  while  opposite  this  school  is  a 
home  where  several  hundred  blind  people 
are  cared  for  by  the  Government,  and  such 
work  given  them  to  do  as  they  are  com- 
petent to  perform.  In  Germany  nearly 
every  town  and  city  has  its  school  for  the 
blind.  Its  workshops  and  Its  home  teaching 
i  societies.  Belgium,  Holland  and  S . 
|  have  publishing  houses  where  books  for  the 
blind  are  printed,  both  in  Moon  and  Braille 
type,  and  schools  are  maintained.  In 
Saxony  a  system  was  adopted,  still  known 
as  the  Saxon  system,  in  which  industrial 
homes  are  established,  where  the  blind 
are  taught  many  trades,  and.  having  be- 
come proficient  in  some  one,  the  sightless 
individual  is  assisted  to  start  some  occupa- 
tion in  or  near  his  or  her  native  tflace  and 
assisted  as  long  as  help  is  needed,  and  the 
unfortunate  one  does  what  he  can  for  self- 
support.  In  England  the-e  are  thirty-three 
industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  and  tv. 
seven  Government  schools  which  have 
workshops  attached.  In  addition,  there  Is 
the  Royal  Normal  College,  which,  while 
working  chiefly  for  younger  pupils,  admits 
frequently  those  who  have  reached  the  age 
of  twenty-five  and  even  twenty-eight.  One 
school  fixes  the  age  of  admission  at  fifty- 
five,  another  at  forty-five,  but  the  most  of 
them  have  no  restrictions  save  such  as 
would  shut  out  those  who  are  mentally  or 
physically  unfitted  to  profit  by  the  instruc- 
tion. Industrial  as  well  as  literary  educa- 
tion is  given  in  the  majority  of  these 
schools.  Then  there  is  the  Gardner  Trust 
for  the  blind;  supported  by  the  income 
from  $1,500,000,  part  of  the  proceeds  being 
I  paid  in  pensions  to  indigent  blind;  part  in 
furnishing  books  and  literature  to  schools, 
and  part  in  assisting  worthy  pupils  to  se- 
cure an  education,  either  in  school  or  col- 
lege. There  are  also  forty  pension  societies 
for  the  blind,  which  save  a  large  number 
from  the  necessity  of  seeking  the  workhouse 
as  their  only  refuge.  One  of  these  organiza- 
tions has  on  its  list  of  beneficiaries  over 
'eleven  hundred  names,  and  annually  dis- 
tributes more  than  $115,000.  Besides  all 
this,  there  are  the  eighty  and  more  home 
teaching  societies,  forty-five  of  which  were 
established  by  Dr.  Moon  and  the  Publishing 
Society,  founded  by  him  and  still  conducted 
by  his  daughter. 

Now  to  come  nearer  home.  In  1867  the 
first  industrial  institution  for  blind  women 
in  America  was  started  in  Philadelphia 
where  at  present  some  sixty  find  employ-  | 
ment,  in  1S74  one  was  opened  for  blind  men. 
This  latter  now  furnishes  the  opportunity 
to  from  140  to  160,  who.  through  its  as- 
sistance are  able  to  earn  their  livelihood. 
California  comes  next,  having  made  very 
generous  provision  for  its  adult  blind  in 
this  direction  by  action  taken  in  1SS6,  Iowa 
in  1S89,  Ohio  in  1890  and  Illinois  In  the  same 
year.  In  1893  the  Legislature  of  Illinois 
made  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  an  in- 
dustrial home  for  the  blind  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  In  1S03  the  little  State  of  Con- 
necticut, finding,  by  careful  investigation, 
that  she  had  within  her  borders  something 
like  seven  hundred  blind,  began  her  work 
for  them  through  an  industrial  home  where 
she  teaches  them  a  trade  and  if  the; 
evidence  of  such  proficiency  as  warrants  it. 
aids  them  to  the  extent  of  S20O  each  to 
in  business:  this  in  addition  to  her  kinder- 
garten work  for  blind  children,  for  which 
she  spent  In  1900  a  trifle  less  than  $10,000. 
Kansas  and  Michigan  are  now  working 
toward  industrial  homes  under  State  auspi- 
ces;  the  blind  of  the  former  State  publish 


a  magazine  called  The  Problem  in  which 
they  discuss  the  various  questions  so  vital 
to  the  sixty  thousand  blind  of  the  United 
States,  two-thirds  of  whom  lose  their  eye- 
sight after  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

These  brief  references  to  what  is  being 
done  for  the  adult  blind  elsewhere  than  In 
Massachusetts  are  sufficient  I  think  to 
Show  us  that  with  all  our  hardship  in  so 
many  branches  of  philanthropic  activity 
we  are  in  this  particular  far  from  meeting 
our  obligations. 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  agreed  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done.  With  even  the 
many  facts  before  us  that  I  have  presented 
we  have  argument  always  to  stir  us  to 
action.  Let  me  add  two  letters  that  have 
recently  come  to  me.  One  writes:  "I  was 
partly  educated  in  Boston,  hut  was  taught 
no  industry,  and  my  people  being  poor  I  > 
was  obliged  to  sit  in  an  almshouse  and 
brood  over  my  troubles.  Such  was  my  life' 
for  twenty  years,  and  most  of  the  time  all 
the  ^companions  I  had  were  crazy  or  feeble- 
minded people.  Now  I  cane  chairs  and 
enjoy  the  work,  am  in  perfect  health  and 
always  busy."  Another,  taken  from  a  Mas- 
sachusetts almshouse  and  sent  to  the  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  institution,  writes:  "The  Mas- 
sachusetts 'blind  cannot  have  a  life  home 
here,  in  Hartford.  Where  shall  we  go?  God 
forbid  that  we  have  to  return  to  the  alms- 
house.' May  our  own  State  supply  a  home 
for  its  adult  blind!  We  do  not  want  to  be 
paupers;  we  want  work,  not  idleness,  but 
the  honest,  sweet  bread  gained  by  our 
willing  hands  and  brains.  Many,  of  us 
will  call  down  all  the  blessings  of  God 
upon  those  who  labor  to  bring  light  and 
joy   Into   our   lives." 

Were  the  money  at  hand  with  which  to 
open  industrial  homes,  we  should  have  to 
face  the  fact  that  in  all  probability  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  them  self-support- 
ing. Generous  gifts  from  the  State,  or 
from  private  sources,  or  from  both,  would 
be  necessary  to  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  pay  the  workers  even  a  modest  wage  for 
their  labors.  It  is  said  that  not  a  single  in- 
dustrial home  or  workshop  In  England  sus- 
tains Itself,  and  that  where  on  the  Conti- 
nent one  Is  found  It  Is  because  some  local 
Condition  creates  a  demand  for  such  work 
as  the  blind  can  do.  For  example,  Tjasket 
making  in  Italy,  transferred  to  the  United 
States  where  wooden  boxes  are  used  for 
nearly  all  the  purposes  for  which  there 
they  use  baskets,  would  prove  unprofita- 
ble. The  great  broom  trust  in  our  own 
country  absolutely  prohibits  the  success  of 
the  blind  in  competing  with  it.  Where  an 
industrial  institution  of  this  sort  does  meet 
Its  expenses  it  is  because  of  some  specially 
favoring  circumstance,  or  "because  of  the 
assistance  of  seeing  workmen,  or  because  of 
other  features  of  the  business  not  directly 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  blind.  But 
I  large  gifts  by  the  State  or  by  individuals 
lor  this  purpose-why  should  we  not  expect  I 
them?  What  cause  can  present  a  stronger 
plea'  In  all  I  have  said  I  have  had  in  mmd, 
not  individual  blind  people,  not  those  quali-  , 
fled  by  training  for  professional '  life,  or  j 
moved  by  extraordinary  ambitions  to  win 
their  way  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  but  the 
blind  as  a  class,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
men  and  women  much  like  the  rest  of  us 
ordinary  mortals,  or  as  the  most  of  us 
would  be  were  we  hoth  poor  and  blind. 

Allow  me  to  make  two  suggestions  in  the 
line  of  what  seems,  in  the  judgment  of 
those  most  experienced  in  the  work,  prac- 
ticable  and  possible. 

1      There  should  he  a  board  of  education  i 
for    the    blind.      In    our    own    State   where  | 
such   advantages   exist  as   are   Provided  in 
the  Perkins  Institution,   this  board   should 
have  under  its  care  those. who  are  oeyond 
the  age  that  entitles  them  to  admission  to 
this    celebrated   school.      At    their   disposal 
there  should  be  a  fund  sufficient  to  enahle 
them  to  maintain  a  body  of  teachers  large 
enough  to  visit  at  very  frequent  intervals 
all   the   adult  blind   of   the   Commonwealth 
in  the  places  where  they  have  their  homes, 
teaching  them  there  how  to  read  and  write 
and  giving  instruction  in  such  branches  of 
industry   as    the  conditions   warrant,      ine, 
four  teachers  , at  present   employed   repre- 
sent the  first  step  that  the  State  has  taken 
in  this  direction.     It  seems  to  be  the  opin- 
ion of  those  most  familiar  with  this  work 
that  it  is  far  better  to  teach  the  dependent 
adult    blind,    individually,    in    the    various 
localities  where  they  have  their  residence, 
than  to  gather  them  in  large  numbers  un- 
der a  single  roof.    Just  so  far  as  money  can 
be    secured    from    the    puiblic    treasury,    or 
from  private  gifts,  let  the  number  of  teach- 


ers be  multiplied  till  not  one  sightless  man 
or  woman  in  the  State  is  left  unreached  by 
the  kindly  ministries  of  this  board. 

2.  Let  there  be  a  modest  beginning  j 
made  in  opening  an  industrial  home  where 
the  able-bodied,  and  those  who  have  no 
friends  to  give  them  shelter,  can  be  given 
the  chance  to  contribute  to  their  support  ■ 
by  their  own  labor.  Every  such  institution, 
if  it  lives,  and  if  it  ought  to  live,  must  be 
a  growth.  It  would  encounter  many  a  diffi- 
culty In  its  development  and  could  deal  with 
these  much  more  effectively  when  operating 
on  a  small  scale  than  on  a  large  one.  While 
it  might  seem  almost  cruel  at  the  start  to 
offer  its  assistance  to  only  a  few  out  of  a 
great  number  equally  deserving,  in  the 
end,  by  the  wisdom  learned  from  experi- 
ence, it  would  prove  that  the  greatest  good 
o£  the  greatest  number  had  been  subserved. 
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FOR  BLIND  BABIES. 

Most  Creditable  Work  Done  During  the 

Past  Year  by  the  Boston 

Nursery. 


From   a   report    of    the   second  year's 
work  of  the  Boston   Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies   a  good   idea  may  be   gained   of 
the  care  given   these   unfortunate  little 
ones  by  those  who  have  the  institution 
in  charge.    A  few  of  these  children  have 
comfortable    homes,    but    the    majority 
are  homeless  or  have  homes  that  are  far 
worse   than   none.     The  nursery  is   not 
a  state  institution,  but  is  supported  en- 
tirely by  voluntary  contributions.    Two 
or  three  of  the  children  are  state  wards 
and  their  board  is  paid,  and  some   par- 
ents  are  able   to  nay  a   little  for  their 
children,   but  there  is  great  need,  of  suf- 
ficient funds  to  carry  on  the  work.   The 
nursery  is  at  66  Fort  avenue,    Roxburv 
The    superintendent   is    Miss   Bertha   M 
Snow,    and    the    attending   physician    is 
Dr.   Reynold   J.    McCormack.      The   cur- 
rent receipts  for  the  year  were  $4772  91 
»,e^i(?-es  a  bequest  of  $500.     A  balance'  n; 
$460.45    remained    at    the    close    of    the 
year.     Miss  Isabel  Greeley  is  the  treas- 
urer.    The  nresident  of  the  corporation 
is  Horace  G.  Allen, 
from  


Jamaica 


'Iain   Mass   New; 


"AID  FOR  BLIND  KINDERGARTEN. 


The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
holds  an  enduring  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  those  who  have  gone  out  from 
its  sunny  portals  to  pursue  their 
higher  studies  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind.  These  pupils 
eagerly  embrace '  the  opportunity  of 
doing  their  part  toward  the  welfare 
of  the  little  school  by  devoting  to  it 
the  prope'eds  of  two  entertainments  to 
be  gjFen   at    the  institution    in  South 

Boston   on   Monday.     The    girls   will 
present    the    play     "Undine"    at    11 
o'clock,  and  at  3  o'clock  the  boys  will 
give   two   scenes    from  Shakespeares' 
plays        Both   performances    will    be 
caref ullv  staged  and  the  costumes  will 
be  effective,  while  gymnastic  exercises 
at  the    close  of   the  morning  perform- 
ance, and  excellent  music  in  the  after- 
noon  program,  will   be  attractive  fea- 
tures     The  preseuce  of    Tom  Stringer 
among  the  boys  will  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  occasion. 


: !^i^.^\A>o»>,. 

BEQUESTS  FOR  CHARITt^Nw 
IN  CHELSEA  MAN'S  WILL'1 


Public  bequests  are  provided  for  in 
the  will  of  William  T.  Bolton  of  Chel- 
sea, filed  yesterday  for  probate  in  the 
Suffolk  Registry.  Gifts  of  $500  each  are 
made  to  the  Fitz  Public  Library  inj 
Chelsea,  the  Children's  Hospital,  Hunt- 
ington avenue;  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Eye  and  Ear" "Infirmary,  the 
Carney  Hospital,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  and  the  Boston  City  Hospital; 
$1000  to  the  Firemen's  Relief  Fund  In 
lOhokioa. .  and  $1000  to  the.  Overseers  of 
the  Poor  of  Chelsea  for  the  purchase  of 
$200  worth  of  coal,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor  of  Chelsea  annually 
until  the  :fund  is  exhausted;  $250  each 
to  the  Day  Nursery  and  St.  Luke's 
Church,  both  of  Chelsea;  School  for 
Crippled  and  Deformed  Children,  Bos- 
ton,' and  New  England  Peabody  Home 
for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children. 

The    will    is    dated    Feb.    13.    1903.     Dr. 
Charles   Leeds   of  Chelsea  is  named   as 

THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET. 


FEBRUARY  28.  1903. 

The  Perkins  School. 

Another  annual  Report  of  the  Boston 
School  for  the  Blind  is  with  us.  I  have 
rear]  the  leport  of  the  trustees  with  un- 
usual interest.  Three  points  in  it  invite 
my  attention  specially.  The  experiment 
in  the  home  teaching  of  adult  blind  is 
prospering  greatly.  The  State  of  Massa 
chusetts  is  fostering  this  plan  with  gen 
emus  hand;  and  tht  school  has  now  four 
teachers  engaged  in  visiting  the  homes 
of  adult  blind  persons  within  the  State 
and  giving  instruction  in  reading,  writ- 
ing and  some  branch  of  handicraft,  with 
results  that  greatly  encourage  the  pro- 
jectors ot  the  plan. 

The  second  point  is  the  reprinting  of 
books  on  the  Howe  Memorial  Press, 
which  were  destroyed  by  tire  some  year 
or  two  ago.     This  press    is    also  contih- 

j  ning  the    publication    of    new     books  in 

|  raised  letters.  What  a  boon  the  free 
postage  will  prove  to  the  blind  of  the 
whole  country  from  the  inexpensive 
circulation  of  such  book  among  touch 
readers ! 

The  third  matter  that  ought  to  be  of 
very  general  interest  is  the  large  and 
frequent  benefactions  to  the  Perkins 
school  by  testamentary  gifts,  from  simple 
hundreds  to  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
It  ought  to  be  widely  published  in  the 
interest  of  the  blind,  that  the  benevolent- 
ly disposed  might  have  their  minds 
directed  to  this  new  field  of  testamentary 
benefaction. 

I  shall  try  to  draw    some  useful  lessons 

from  the  Directoi's  lengthy  report  at  some! 

future    time. 


William    T.    Bolton    Leaves    Large 
Sums  to  Institutions. 
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....From  a  report  of  the  second  year's  work .of 
the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  a  good  idea 
may  be  gained  of  the  care  given  these  unfortunate 
little  ones  by  those  who  have  the  institution  in 
charge.  A  few  of  these  children  have  comforta- 
ble homes,  but  the  majority  are  homeless  or  have 
homes  that  are  far  worse  than  none.  The  nurs- 
ery is  not  a  State  institution,  but  is  supported 
entirely  by  voluntary  contributions,  Two  , or 
three  of  the  children  are  State  wards,  and  then 
board  is  paid,  and  some  parents  are  able  to  pay 
alittle  for  their  children,  but  there  is  great  need 
of  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  the  work.  The 
nursery  is  at  GO  Fort  avenue,  Roxbury.  The 
superintendent  Is  Miss  Bertha  M.  Snow,  and  the 
attending  physician  is  Br.  Reynold  J.  McCor- 
roack.  The  current  receipts  for  the  year  were 
S4772  91  besides  a  bequest  of  8500.  A  balance  of 
$406.45  remained  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Miss 
Isabel  Greeley  is  the  treasurer.  The  president 
of  the  corporation  is  Mr.  Horace  G.  Allen. 


A  concert  in  aid  of  the  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies  will  be  given  at  Stelnert  Hall  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  March  IS,  at  -..-.J, 
(by  Mrs.  klleski-Bradbury,  soprano;  Mrs. 
Homer  E.  Sawyer,  contralto,  and  Mr. 
George  J.  Parke  \  tenor,  with  Mrs.  H.  H. 
A  Beach  at  the  -riano.  The  programme  will 
consist  entirely  oi  Mrs.  Beach's  own  songs 
and  duets.  Including  several  heard  for  the 
first  time  from  manuscript.  Mrs.  Beach 
will  play  all  the  accompaniments. 


,  ones  by  those  who  have  the  Institution 
lin  charge.  A  few  of  these  children  havi 
comfortable  homes,  but  the  majority 
are  homeless  or  have  homes  that  are  fur 
worse  than  none.  The  nursery  i 
a  state  institution,  but  is  supported  en- 
tirely by  voluntary  contributions,  Two 
or  three  of  the  children  are  state  words. 
and  their  board  is  paid,  and  some 
ents  are  able  to  nay  a  little  for  their 
children,  but  there  is  great  need  of  suf- 
ficient funds  to  carry  on  the  work.  The 
nursery  Is  at  66  Fort  avenue,  Roxbury. 
The  superintendent  is  Miss  Bertha  M. 
Snow,  and  the  attending  physician  Is 
Dr.  Reynold  J.  McCormack.  The  cur- 
rent receipts  for  the  year  were  $4772.91. 
besides  a  bequest  of  $500.  A  balan 
$466.45  remained  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  Miss  Isabel  Greeley  is  the  treas- 
urer. The  president  of  the  corporation 
is  Horace  G.  Allen. 

The  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  in  amateur  theatricals  is 
so  well  known,  and  has  received  such  favorable 
comment  in  recent  years,  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary at  this  time  to  say  to  the  public  that  enter- 
tainments given  by  them  in  celebration  of  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  on  Monday,  was  a  very  great 
success.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  girls  produced 
the  charming  play  "  Undine,"  followed  by  inter- 
esting gymnastic  exercises  by  the  boys,  and  at 
three  o'clock  the  boys  of  the  Howe  Memorial 
Club  with  whom  Tommy  Stringer  appeared, 
presented  two  scenes  from  Shakspere,  to  which 
fine  music  was  an  added  attraction.  Each 
performance  had  the  assistance  of  careful 
staging  and  effective  costuming.  The  proceeds 
formed  the  annual  contribution  of  these  pupils 
Ltoiyard  the  kindergarten  for ttiebljnd. 


Date EB...2.5J.9JP 

The  inmates  at  the  Eerir+no-anstl-  '"" 
tute  for  the  Blind  celebrated  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  by  presenting  two 
dramatic  performances.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  girls  gave  "Undine"  and  in 
the  afternoon  the  boys  took  part  In 
a  scene  each  from  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  and  "Henry  VIII." 
At  the  latter  performance  a  pupil 
■who  Is  deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as 
blind  read  oft  the  opening  lines  to 
the  audience,  her  teacher  translating 
the  words  as  they  were  transmitted 
to  her  fingers.  Recently  Helen  Kel- 
ler attended  a  dramatic  entertain- 
ment at  Smith  College  and  followed 
the  lines  which  were  read  off  to  her 
by  the  teacher,  and  she  Interjected 
some  lively  side  remarks  as  the  play 
proceeded.  But  Helen  Keller  Is  not 
the  only  one  who  has  this  double  af- 
fliction, although  she  Is  one  of  t'-ie 
most  fortunate  of  them  in  the  In- 
terest she  has  awakened  In  her  edu- 
cation. There  are  over  thirty  deaf, 
mute  and  blind  pupils  under  Instruc- 
tion In  this  country.  As  all  require 
individual  teachers  and  their  normal 
powers  are  often  exaggerated  on  ac- 
count of  the  deficient  ones  they  make 
pretty  rapid  progress. 
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Past  Year  by  the  Boston 
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Many  Somerville  people  were  pres- 
ent Monday  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  South  Boston,  when  plays 
were  given  by  pupils  of  the  school.  In  the 
afternoon  scenes  from  "Henry  VIII."  and 
"Midsummer  Nights  Dream"  were  pre- 
sented. 
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BLIND    PUPILS    MAKE     MUSIC. 

BOSTON,  February  26.-TWO  plays  we=e 
!  presented   under  very  urrasual  conditions 
|   yesterday  m'the  hall  of  the  Perkins   In- 
'   stitution  for  the   Blind  in  South  Bositon, 
when    totaHy    blind   boys    and    girls   per- 
formed  intricate   roles   with    such   clever. 
1   ness  and  ability  thai   it  would  have  P*i«- 
1  zled    an      unlightencd      observer    as      to 
whether  they  were  really  blind. 

The  costumes  worn  by  the  actors  were 
made  by  the  teachers  of  the  school,  who 
spared  no  effort  to  make  the  affair  of 
interest. 

Sophia  Muldoan  gair?  au  excellent  vio- 
lin solo,  "Traumerel,"   behind  the  scenes 
Flora  L.    Mather  also   deserves  mention. 
In  the  afterncon  the  boys  of  the  Howe 
Memorial  Club  presented  two  Shakespev- 
••The    Death    of    Bneking- 
•Herory    VIII.,"    and    "The 
Mechanics'      Play,"      from      "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."    Tha  boys  moved  about 
freely   and   .professed   a    thoeou©! 
ledge    ef     iheir    pari,?,    making 
credita.ble   showing 


ian   excerpts, 
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From  a  report  of  the  second  year's 
iork  of  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind 
tabies  a  good  idea  may  be  gained  of 
he  care  given   these   unfortunate  little 


The  death  of  the  Dnke  of  Buckingham 
(Charles  Amerion)  was  pathetic  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  chief  feature  ol  the 
scene,  write  little  John  Elhs.  with  hla 
clea*,  sweet  voice,  elicited  much  ap- 
plause. .  .. 
Between  the  act?  Mr.  Anagnos,  Che  >jl- 
,-ector  of  the  institution,  spoke  a  tew 
wo-d,   ;n    t'he   ir.teio.H   of   the  school. 

••This    is    a    school"    he    said     warmly, 
»a  school  in  file  highest,   brOadee 
jOg  pf  the  word.    This  Is  not 
'   ium.    not    any    more    than 
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I  dumb 
;  former  .  ;:r.d  was.  an  iw.a 
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MANY    REMEMBtKcu 


BY  MR.  W.  T.  BUXTON  IN  HIS 
WILL 


Chelsea  Institutions  and  Individ- 
uals Receive  Substantial  Gifts 
from  Quiet,  Unassuming  Citi- 
zen—His Legacies  were  Quite 
Unexpected 


Several  of  Chelsea's  good  institutions 
had  a  surprise  this  week  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  will  of  Mr.  William  T.  Bol- 
ton, who,  though  he  was  for  many 
years  in  business   on    Broadway,  was  of 


:  asy- 
irdinary 


MR    WILLIAM  T.  BOLTON, 
Benefactor    of    Institutions    in    Chelsea    and 

Elsewhere. 

such  quiet  and  retiring  disposition  that 
many  Chelsea  people  knew  little  of 
him. 

Mr.  Bolton  died  last  Saturday  evening 
at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  where  he 
had  been  taken  a  few  days  before  for 
an  operation,  which  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. He  was  a  bachelor  and  for  many 
years  he  resided  with  his  mother  at  115 
Winmsitnrnet  street,  but  since  her  death 
he  had  lived  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
C.  Noble,  314  Chestnut  street. 

Mr.  Bolton's  will  was  offered  for  pro- 
bate Tuesday  and  was  found  to  contain 
bequests  as  follows: 

Estate  316  Broadway,   valued  at  $12 
000,  to  the  R.  S.  Frost  General  Hospital, 
Chelsea.     This  estate  includes  a  three- 
story  modern  brick  building.     Habern's 
confectionery   store  is  on  the  first  floor. 

Estate  115  Winnisim met  street,  valued 
at  about  #2500,  to  tbe  Old  Ladies"  Home. 
Chelsea. 


Fitz  Public  Library,  Chelsea,  $500. 
Chelsea  Day  Nursery   and   Children's 
Home,  $250. 
Chelsea  Firemen's  Relief  Association, 

$1000. 

Children's  Hospital,  Huntington  ave- 
nue, Boston,  $500. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Bos- 
ton, $500. 

New  England  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 

Boston,  $500. 
Carney  Hospital,  Boston,  $500 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Bos- 
ton, $500. 
Boston  City  Hospital,  $500. 
New  Enuland  Peabody  Home,  $250. 
School  for  Crippled  Children,  $250. 
St.    Luke's   Episcopal   Church,   Chel- 
sea, $250. 

Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Chelsea,  $1000, 
they  to  expend  $200  each   year  for  coal 
for  the  poor  of  Chelsea  until  the  sum  is 
exhausted. 
Mr.  Joseph  C.  Noble,  $1000. 
Caroline  B.  Noble,  $1000. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noble  are  also  given  the 
residue  of  the  estate.    . 

Dr.  Charles  Leeds  of  Chelsea  is  made 

I  executor  of  the  will.      The  document  is 

dated  February  13,  1903.  j 

Mr.  Bolton    went   among   the   people  i 

I  in  a  social  way   very    little   indeed    and  | 

I  belonged  to   no   organizations.      Older 

residents  will  remember  him  as  a  dealer 

for   many   years  ;  in   men's    furnishing 

goods    on    Broadway.      He  conducted 

such  a  store  for  a  time  in  his  new  build- 

at  316  but  retired   some   five  years  ago. 

He  was   an  industrious  man    by  nature, 

however,    and    though    he   might  have 

lived  in  luxury,  had  he  chosen  to  do  so, 

be  preferred  to  keep  at  work,  and  up  to 

the  time   he   went  ;to   the   hospital  he 

acted  as  janitor  of  his  own  building   on 

Broadway.     He   was   born   in    England 

and  came   to  Chelsea    with   his  parents 

when  a  schoolboy. 

The  funeral  took  place  Tuesday  at 
the  Nobles'  home,  only  a  few  being 
present.  The  service  was  conducted  by 
Rev.  C.  S.  Hutchinson,  rector  of  St. 
Luke's  Church,  where  Mr.  Bolton  for- 
merly attended,  and  of  which  his 
mother  was  a  member.  The  pall- 
bearers were  Messrs.  Hugh  Bishop,  Or- 
ville  Armstrong,  R.  Oldreive  and  Cap- 
tain John  Sweeney,  all  of  Chelsea. 
Burial  was  at  Woodlawn. 
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The  performance  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution Washington's  birthday  was  a 

I  creditable  one.  Mr.  Anagus  and  his 
assistants      are      engaged    in    a    noble 

■Viork. 


EEB  2o 


There  is  matter  for  profound  consideration  in  an  article  on 
The  Adult  Blind  in  Massachusetts  by  the  Rev.  Francis  H.  Rowley, 

D.  D.,  in  the  Transcript  of  February  25. 
Education  for  the  While  recognizing  the  admirable  work  of  the 
Adult  Blind  Perkins  Institution  in  caring  for  and  educating 

blind  boys  and  girls,  Dr.  Rowley  points  out 
that  the  beneficiaries  of  that  institution  are  by  its  charter  re- 
stricted to  those  under  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  that  the  adult 
blind,  of  whom  there  are  now  certainly  over  four  thousand  in  this 
state.'are  left  very  largely  dependent  on  private  charity  and  are 
therefore  deprived  of  the  inestimable  advantages  of  learning  some 
useful  occupation.     It  is  true  that  Massachusetts  appropriates  an 

nually  the  sum  of  $5,000  to  pay  the  sala  ies  and  expenses  of  four 
teachers,  who  travel  back  and  forth  givitg  instruction  to  the  blind 
where  it  may  most  be  needed,  but  Dr.  Rowley  estimates  that  prob- 
ably not  more  than  a  hundred  blind  persons  are  reached  in  this 
way.  What  other  work  of  a  practical  character  is  done  in  this  state 
for  the  adult  blind  is  by  means  of  the  shpps  and  salesrooms  main- 
tained in  Boston  under  the  direction  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  its  graduates.  In  this  way  perhaps  a  hundred 
more  men  and  women  are  helped  to  be  ^elf-supporting.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  an  industrial  home  for  the  blind,  and  similar  institutions 
exist  in  California,  Iowa,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  the  last  named  state 


5100,000  for  an  industrial 
:cticut  maintains  kinder- 


having  appropriated  in  1893  no  less  than  i 
home  for  the  blind  in  Chicago.  Conne 
gartens  for  the  blind,  teaches  the  adult  blind  various  trades  in  an 
industrial  home  and  aids  to  the  amount  of  |200  each  those  who  are 
qualified  to  start  for  themselves  in  business.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Massachusetts  is  far  behind  the  other  steles  in  caring  for  the  blind, 
just  as  this  country  as  a  whole  is  far  behind  England,  Germany 
and  even  Russia  in  the  provision  made  finder  governmental  con- 
trol for  the  care,  treatment  and  training  of  blind  persons.  Dr. 
Rowley  makes  the  excellent  suggestion  ^.hat  there  be  a  board  of 
education  for  the  blind,  with  as  large  a  sum  as  possible  placed  at 
its  disposal  from  the  public  treasury,  and  that  at  least  a  beginning 
be  made  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  home  "where  the 
able-bodied  and  those  who  have  no  friends  to  give  them  shelter 
can  be  given  the  chance  to  contribute  to  their  support  by  their 
own  labor."  Only  those  who  realize  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  blind,  deprived  of  occupation  and  dependent  on  charity  for 
daily  bread,  can  appreciate  the  force  of  Dr.  Rowley's  appeal.  Let 
us  hope  that  some  definite  action  may  be  taken  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter before  the  legislature  at  the  present  session,  that  this  lament- 
able blot  on  the  honor  and  decency  of  Massachusetts  may  be  per- 
manently removed. 

From 


Date - 

•  -  "  Perkins  Institute  Entertainment. 

At  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind  in 
South  Boston,  the  holiday  was  celebrated  in  a 
most  interesting  manner.  In  the  morning  the 
girls  of  the  institution  gave  a  pleasing  presenta- 
tion of  the  play  "Undine,"  which  was  not  only 
excellently  rendered,  but  was  also  a  marvelous 
portrayal  of  what  these  children  of  darkness 
can  accomplish. 

The  characters  were  well  chosen,  and  each 
held  the  atmosphere  of  the  part  she  portrayed, 
and  also  maintained  excellent  relationship  to  the 
other  characters. 

The  stage  settings,  properties  and  costumes 
were  appropriate,  and  were  all  creations  of  the 
faculty  and  students  of  the  institute. 

Miss' Flora  L.  Mather  as  Undine,  with  her 
dainty  grace  and  winning  ways,  was  a  typical 
water  sprite,  and  the  ease  with  which  she  flitted 
about  made  it  difficult  to  realize  that  her  move- 
ments were  the  reflex  of  muscular  sense  unaided 
by  any  sense  of  sight.  Miss  Ida  A.  Closs 
made  a  pleasing  Bertalda ;  Miss  Ellen  A  Gavin 
assumed  the  rule  ofHuldbrand;  Miss  Etta  F. 
Knowlton,  Fr.  Heilman;  Miss  Rose  E.  Tray- 
nor,  Hulda;  Miss  Sophia  J.  Muldoon,  Rudlieb; 
Miss  A gn ps  E.  Norton,  Kuhleborn;  and  Miss 
Rose  M.  Durant  as  Rolf  made  a  charming  little 


U  1903. 


Tiiis :  play  was  followed  by  exercises  by  some 
of  the  boys  in  the  gymnasium,  which  might 
make  many  a  boy  envious  of  the  muscular  de- 
velopment and  agility  displayed  there. 

At  3  in  the  afternoon,  the  boys  of  the  Howe 
Memorial  club  gave  some  fine  scenes  from 
Shakespeare's  "Henry  VIII."  and  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream." 

This  work  fully  equaled  that  of  the  morning, 
and  only  the  highest  praise  is  due  the  whole 
undertaking.  Charles  H.  Amadon  was  fully 
equal  to  the  part  assigned  him  as  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  was  ably  supported  by  William 
Clenon  as  duke  of  Norfolk;  Frederick  Carney, 
Cardinal  Wolsey ;  Francis  J.  Rochford,  Lord 
Abergavenny ;  and  Barnard  Levin,  Richard  J. 
C.  Barnard,  Lyman  Harvey,  Edward  Ryan, 
Patrick  J.  O'Neil,  Thomas  Stringer,  Frederick 
Walsh,  Frank  Nelson,  Charles  Black  and 
Edwin  Stuart  creditably  assumed  the  minor 
parts. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  programme,  the 
mechanic's  play,  from  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  Everett  Davidson  as  Quince,  Edward 
Bradley  as  Bottom  and  Frederick  Carney  as 
Flute  are  especially  deserving  of  mention  ;  and 
John  Ellis  made  a  captivating  little  Puck. 
The  entertainments  were  given  in  the  inter- 


eats  of  tlie  kindergarten  connected   with  the  in- 
stitute. 

Any  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  mar- 
velous work  of  this  institution  will  be  wel- 
comed as- visitors,  Thursdays,  at  11  a.  m. 


From 


Public  Bequests— The  will  of  \the 
late  William  T.  Bolton,  an  old  sfcd 
well  known  resident  of  this  city,  cok- 
tains  public  :beqi:ests  amounting  vo 
more  than  $20,000.  They  are  as  fol\ 
lows:  To  Kufus  S.  Frost  Hospital  of 
Chelsea,  his  estates  at  316  Broadway, 
and  145  Cherry  street,  Chelsea;  to  Old 
Ladies'  Home,  Chelsea,  his  estate  115 
Winnisimmet  street,  Chelsea;  to  Fitz 
Public  Library,  Chelsea,  $500;  to  the 
Day  Nursery,  Chelsea,  $250;  to  the 
Firemen's  Relief  Fund,  Chelsea,  $1000; 
to  the  Children's  Hospital,  Hunting- 
ton avenue,  Boston,  $500;  to  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston, 
$500;  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
Charles  street,  Boston,  $500;  to  the 
Chelsea  overseers  of  the  poor,  $1000. 
in  trust,  to  distribute  among  the 
deserving  poor  of  Chelsea,  each  winter, 
coal  to  the  cost  crice  of  $200  each  and 
every  year,  until  this  legacy  is  ex- 
hausted; to  the  Carney  Hospital, 
South  Boston,  $500;  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  $500;  to 
Boston  City  Hospital,  $500;  to  St. 
Luke's  Episcopal  Church,  Chelsea, 
$250;  to  the  School  for  Crippled  and 
Deformed  Children,  Newbury  ."street, 
Boston,  $250;  and  to  the  New  England 
Peabody  Home  for  Crippled  Children, 
$250.  Dr.  Charles  Leeds  of  Chelsea  is 
named  as  executor  of  the 
is  datMjTebruary  13,  1903. 

Eastern  fEmusroirt 
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THURSDAY,    MARCH    5,    1903 
Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  has  kindly  consented 
to"  give  a  concert  of  songs  and  duets  of  her 
own  composition  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bos- 
ton Nursery   for  Blind  Babies.        She   Is   to 
be  assisted  by   Mrs.   Kileskl-Bradbury,   so- 
prano-   Mrs.    Homer  B.    Sawyer,    contralto, 
and  Mr.  George  J.  Parker,  tenor.     The  con- 
cert will  be  given  in  Steinert  Hall,  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  March  18,  at  2.30.     All  seats 
are  reserved.       The  proceeds  will  go  to  meet 
the   running  expenses  of  the   nursery,    and, 
as  the  amount  of  money  now  on  hand  is  no 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  these  expenses 
for  the  next  three  months,  those  in  charge 
are    extremely    anxious    that    every    ticket 
shall  be  sold.       Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at 
the  box  office,  Steinert  Hall,  or  may  be  had 
by  applying  to  the 'treasurer  of  the  nursery, 
Miss    Isabel    Greeley,    175    Winthrop    road, 
Brookline,    or    So    the   superintendent,    Miss   . 
Bertha  M.  Snow,  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies, 
66  Port  avenue,   Roxbury.       The  following   | 
ladies  have  also  kindly  consented  to  help  in 
disposing  of  tickets,  and  will  gladly  All  all 
orders   sent  to  them:       Mrs.   Frederick   P. 
Fish,  346  Kent  street,  Brookline;  Miss  Mary 
Roberts,    the   Brunswick;    Mrs.   Charles   H. 
Fiske,  Jr.,  114  Marlboro  street;   Miss  Kata 
Whitney,   Hotel   Vendome;    Mrs.    Edwin  U. 
Curtis,    131    Bay    State    road;    Miss    A.    L. 
Richards,  394  Beacon  street;   Mrs.   William, 
w   rvavis    the  Norfolk  House. 
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The  Boston  Nursery   foi    B I    Babie* 

Is  the   ■    lal   charity   to   be  bene 

by   the    concert    t»    be    given    by   Mrs. 
j  I      ,,      .,.     Beach    at    Steinert    Hall    on 

Wednesda      "■   March  18.     Mrs. 

peach  wi„  be  assisted  by  Mrs.   KHesW 
Bradbury,    soprano;     Mi  '     B- , 

Sawyer.    alto,    and    Mr.    OmJ> 

Parker,    tenor.       The  program    will   eon 
feist   chiefly   of   Mrs.    Beach's   own    com- 
positions.  .        „„■„ 

At  present  the  treasury  contains  only 
enough   money   to   run   the   nursery   for 
the  next  three  months.    Those  most  In- 
terested   in    the    coming    concert     and 
from    whom    tickets    may    be    obtained 
are  the   treasurer  of  the  nursery,   Miss  ! 
Isabel     Greeley,      175      Winthrop      road, 
Brookline;      the      superintendent       Miss 
Bertha   Snow,    at   the   nursery,   06   Fort 
avenue,   Roxbury.       Mrs.     Frederick   P. 
Fish.    Miss  Mary  Roberts.  Mrs.  Charles 
M.  Fiske,  Jr..  Miss  Kate  Whitney    Mrs 
Fdwin  U.   Curtis,  Mrs.  A.  D.   Richards, 
Mrs.  William  M.  Davis  are  others  who 
J-ire   interested   in   the   nursery. 
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of  training  was  introduced,  have  yearly 
neen  i,  t  their  own  salva- 

tion.   The  I  hla  bill  is  t<,  «j 

>me  of 
Ivllegea  of  the  hour. 

FRIDAY,    MARCH     6.    1903 

n  Keiiar  appeared  before  a 
committee  In   favor  of  a  bill  providing  for 
he  adult  blind. 

HELEN  KELLAR  SPOKE 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  5,    1903. 

IirsTbeach's  concert. 

Benefit   for    Blind    Babies'    Home   Will 
Take    Place'   at    Steinert 
Hall   March  18. 
Mrs    H.  H.  A.  Beach  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  give  a  concert  of  songs  and 
duets  of  her  own    composition   for  tne 
benefit  of  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies.     She  is  to  be  assisted  by   Mrs. 
Kileskl-Bradbury,  soprano,  Mrs.  Homer 
E   Sawyer,  contralto,  and  Mr.  George  J. 
Parker,  tenor.    The  concert  wil  be  given 
in  Steinert  Hall,  Wednesday  afternoon, 
March  18,  at  2:30.     The  price  of  tickets 
t it'  00   and  all  seats  are  reserved. 
TneprSceeds   of   the    concert   will   go 

■   to    meet   these    expenses    for    the    next 

three  months,  those  in  chal,^vatre,hali 
tremely  anxious  that  every  ticket  shan 

%S&  *$£%£&  HaVo^  nf  j 

i  Roxbury.  The  following  ladies  ha*  e 
also    kindly     consented    to    o«Pos?    <" 

1  tickets,  and  will  gladly  fill  all  orders 
"..  \X  them-  Mrs.  Frederick  P.  FISH, 
!?6nKe0nt  street.  Brookline;  Miss  Mary 
wnbfirts  The  Brunswick  Mrs.  (jnaries 
H  Fiske  Jr.,  11*  Marlboro  street;  Miss 
Teat?  Whitney,  Hotel  Vendome;  Mrs. 
Fdwin  U  Curtis,  131  Bay  State  road: 
mZ  A.  t.  Richards,  5M  Beacon  street; 
Mrs  William  W.  Davis,  the  Norfolk 
House. 


A0VERTJSEB,  B0&TOL 


Appeared  Before  a  Legislative 
Committee 


Manual    Training     for    Adult    Blind 
Favored 


Prominent    Men    Spoke    for   the 
Bill 


As    a     Relief    for    a    Hitherto    Neglected 
Class 


The  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at 
their  homes  is  to  be  brought  up.  again, 
and  the  hearing  will  be  held  within  a 
short  time.    The  various  women  organ, 
zations    have   taken    charge    of    the   bill 
this  year,  and  they  have  pledged  them 
selves  to  make   a  representation  at   the 
hearing.    The  minor  blind  are  pretty  well 
taken    care    of    nowadays.      The    state 
makes  a  yearly  grant  to  the  Perkins  In- 
stuutton  for  the  Blind,  in  consideration 
of  Which  the  governor  is  allowed  to  name 
so  many  children  who  are  educated  there. 
The  other  minor  blind  are  educated   at 
Hartford,  the  institution  which  the  com- 
mittee on  Public  charitable  affairs  is  so 
Sxioua   to   visit.     But   the   adult   buna. 
vvho  grew  up  before  the  present  .-stem 


A  large  and  somewhat  unusual  gathering 
came  together  in  the  Statu  House  this 
morning,  when  the  Committee  OH 
tion  gave  a  hearing  on  a  resolve  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate 
|  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind.  The  h-  ar- 
ins;  was  set  for  a  small  chamber  on  the 
1  fourth  floor,  but  before  the  hour  of  meet- 
I  ing  the  people  had  overflowed  into  a  larger 
chamber  across  the  corridor,  and  by  half- 
past  ten  they  were  obliged  to  adjourn  to 
the  largest  room  in  the  State  House,  which 
was  almost  filled  with  a  company  some 
two  hundred  strong,  including  in  its  num- 
bers many  distinguished  and  pub'rie- 
spirited  men  and  women.  The  bill  under 
consideration,  as  explained  by  Robert  L. 
Raymond,     who     opened     th-  rs' 

cause,    contemplates    merely   an    li 
tion  into  the  needs   of  a   large  number 
people    in    the    Commonwealth    (nov 
than    four    thousand),    who    have    hitherto 
been  almost   neglected   by   the   State.     The 
purpose  of  the  investigation  is  to  determine 
what  means  and  methods  will  best  amelio- 
rate their  condition,  and  especially  I 
I  slder  the  expediency  of  establishing 
industrial  training  school,  where  they  could 
learn  to  be  self-support:: 

The  present  helplessness  of  most  of  this 
class  of   our  citizens  (two-thirds  of   whom 
become    blind    after    reaehin-    the    age    of 
twenty-one  and  so  are  beyond   th 
the  Perkins  Institution)   was  spoken  of 
many  eloquent  and   earnest  speakers,   who 
followed,   but  none  brought  out   tl 
lessness  and  misery  of  their  posit: 
Helen  Kellar,  herself  both  d 
who    came    in    from    her    college    horn, 
Cambridge  to  appear  in  favor  of   the   bill 
Her  words  in  regard  to   the  eft- 
blind  of  education,  without  also  the  a 
to  apply  it  in  some  practical  ws  : 
added   significance,    because   of   the   e: 
tional    training    which    her    mind    h 
ceived.     Miss  Kellar  spoke  with  that  rush 
of   speech    which    is    character., 
her    voice,    which    she    has    learned    I 
mechanically,    did   not   seem   quick    enough 
to  express  her  flowing  ideas.     Thous 
words  were  heard  all  over  the  large 
thev   were    unintelligible    except    to 
very  near  her,  so  Miss  Suilivan.  he: 
er  and  friend,  repeated  them  after  : 
clear,  distinct  tones  which  everybody  couid 
understand. 

-It   ha3    long   been    my    earnest    d>  ■ 
said   =he    "that  something  should  be 
to  help  the  blind  to  support  th= 
is  terrible  to  be  blind  and  be  uneducated; 
but   it   is   worse    for   the   blind 
finished  their  education  to  be   i 
very   education  becomes  a  bur., 
thev    cannot   use    it.      All    the    tao- 
thev  have  gained  in   tl 
torn-  no  happiness  ir  . 
iTa°ve  sometimes  thought   that  the 
dition    before  they  go  to  school 
fhan  that  . 

Which  the  schoo  'in-    T hey  1 

think,    think,    in    the   long    days   th 


>  nights.  They  have  been  taught  to  aspire; 
they  have  read  books;  perhaps  they  have 
tasted  the  'higher  education,'  and  now  they 
are  sent  back  from  school,  often  to  poor 
homes,  with  nothing  to  do,  except  to  con- 
trast with  bitter  longing  the  school  days, 
full  of  books  and  music,  with  the  hope- 
less, inactive  present.  The  education  was 
a  delight,  and  a  privilege;  but  for  what 
have  they  been  educated? 

"I  remember  the  distress  of  many  blind 
people  I  have  known,  who,  after  finishing 
their  education,  could  find  no  means  of 
supporting  themselves  because  no  one 
helped  them  to  find  positions  in  which  they 
could  turn  what  they  had  been  taught 
to  practical  use.  The  greater  their  am- 
bition to  do  useful  work,  the  more  cruel 
their  disappointment.  I  often  receive  let- 
ters from  them,  and  the  cry  of  their  de- 
spair is  in  my  heart  as  I  speak. 

"If  this  Commonwealth  wiil  establish  a 
commission  to  place  the  blind  in  positions 
of  self-support,  it  will  be  doing  three 
things,  helping  the  blind,  relieving  itself 
of  the  burden  of  caring  for  them,  and  set- 
ting an  example  to  other  States.  Already, 
Massachusetts  has  delayed  too  long  in  a 
work  which  she  should  lead.  It  is  not 
higher  education  that  the  blind  need,  it  is 
not  Greek  and  Latin,  'but  an  industrial 
training,  and  some  one  with  influence  and 
authority  to  help  them  to  a  place  in  the 
industrial  world." 

The  phrase  in  Miss  Keller's  remarks— 
"already  Massachusetts  has  delayed  too 
long  in  a  work  where  she  should  lead"— 
struck  the  keynote  of  all  the  speakers' 
words.  Mr.  Raymond  in  opening  almost 
apologized  for  not  presenting  a  bill  which 
should  eimb'ody  the  definite  result  which 
the  workers  hope  to  attain,  but  It  was 
thought  by  those  who  had  talked  the  mat- 
ter over  that  iit  would  he  wiser  to  have  a 
fair  and  impartial  investigation  first. 
Along  the  same  lines  hie  quoted  from  the 
report  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  founder  of 
Perkins  Institution,  written  in  1849,  in 
which  he  urged  that  some  action  be  taken 
at  once  to  provide  for  those  "suddenly 
struck  hlind  in  early  manhood,"  who  for 
their  very  preservation  must  have  some- 
thing to  do.  Because  the  matter  has  mot 
been  brought  to  the  public's  attention,  this 
recommendation  has  never  'borne  fruit  until 
two  years  ago,  when  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  after  an  investigation,  started 
lbs  home  teaching  lor  the  hlind.  But  "be- 
yond that  little  or  nothing  has  been  done, 
for  this  large  class  of  afflicted  people.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  question  of  their  starving, 
as  olf  whether  the  State  will  hold  out  to 
them,  as  it  does  to  other  citizens,  the  op- 
portunity of  doing  something  useful  in  'the 
world.     Mr.  Raymond  also  spoke  briefly  of 

the  manual  training  schools  for  adult  blind 
in  successful  operation  in  hath  Genmiany 
and  England,  and  a  little  later  introduced 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Jones,  head  of  an  institu- 
tion in  Hartford  where  these  Ideas  are  car- 
ried out. 

Mr.  Jones's  account  of  the  results  ob- 
tained there,  after  nine  years  of  a  pioneer 
existence,  were  extremely  interesting.  Out 
of  102  adult  blind  received  there  (and  nine 
years,  as  he  observed'  is  not  a  long  time 
in  which ,  to  show  the  effects  of  industrial 
training)  thirty-three  have  become  entirely 
self-supporting.  Others  are  accounted  for 
by  death  or  insanity;  and  still  others  have 
gone  home  to  live  with  families  where  they 
ore  partially  self-supporting;  but  only  four 
have  been  put  down  as  absolutely  failures. 
The  trades  taught  are  broom  making,  cane 
seating,  printing  and  piano  tuning.  Mr. 
Jones  traced  the  history  of  two  particular 
cases— stonecutters  whose  eyes  had  been 
blown  out,  one  of  whom  had  so  sunk  in  de- 
spair that  he  attempted  suicide.  After 
courses  at  the  school  both  began  at  once  to 
support  their  families  completely.  One 
wrote  hack:  "I  do  not  earn  as  much  as  1 
did  when  I  was  stone-cutting,  but  I  save 
more,  because  I  can't  go  out  nights  and 
spend  it." 

The  figures  on  the  question  were  present- 
ed by  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Statistics  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  were  compiled  by  him  from  the  last 
State  census  In  1895,  from  the  State  audi- 
tor's books  and  rofm  the  investigation  made 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  1900. 
At  the  last  census,  out  of  3883  hlind  people 
only  57G  were  under  twenty-one,  making 
more  than  eighty-six  per  cent  of  them 
adults.  This  proportion  is  probably  the 
same  now.  Dr.  Hartwell  showed  by  fur- 
ther figures  that  the  blind,  though  forming 
the  largest  part  of  the  defectives  who  are 
given  State  care,   receive  the  smallest  pro- 


portion of  the  funds  appropriated.  As  a 
result,  disregarding  entirely  the  question  of 
manual  training,  the  proportion  of  illiteracy 
among  them  ds  surprisingly  great,  being 
four  times  the  per  cent  prevailing  In  the 
State  as  a  whole;  S.8  per  cent  of  them  are 
paupers,  and  of  the  males  seventy-sixty 
per  cent  and  of  the  females  ninety-six  per 
cent  have  absolutely  no  occupations. 
Though  a  surprisingly  large  proportion  of 
the  males  are  heads  of  families,  the  greater 
portion  are  utterly  unable  to  maintain  even 
themselves.  In  closing  he  declared  that 
the  blind  are  a  shockingly  neglected  class, 
saying  that  he  could  not  see  how  so  large  a 
class,  numbering  in  its  ranks  fifteen  hun- 
dred voters,  has  been  overlooked  in  a  State 
which  gives  so  much  care  to  the  unfortu- 
nate. 

Other  speakers  were  Judge  E.  C.  Bumpus 
of  Quincy;  ex-Congressma.n  John  F.  Fitz»  j 
gerajd;  Rev.  Edward  Cuimimings  of  Dr. 
Hale's  church;  Secretary  Hill  cif  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  Edwin  D.  Mead. 
Nearly  all  af  them,  from  Mr.  Raymond  to 
the  last  on  the  list,  were  careful  to  state 
that  by  their  action  they  were  passing  no 
criticism  on  the  Perkins  Institution,  which 
they  regard  as  the  foremost  of  its  kind  in 
the  country;  but  they  were  as  careirul  to 
bring  out  that  this  institution  does  not  in  | 
any  way  reach  the  adult  blind.  Its  scope 
is  'wisely  limited,  as  one  of  the  speakers 
said,  to  those  under  nineteen  years  of  age, 
It  is,  according  to  the  trustees'  report,  a 
school  pure  and  sim.pde,  not  a  refuge  or 
working  home  for  grown-ups. 

Judss  Bumpus  came  to  speak  for  the 
bill  because  of  his  son,  who  from  the  time 
,  he  was  six  years  old  was  blind.  After  a 
few  years  at  the  Perkins  Institution  he  was 
fitted  for  college  in  a  school  with  boys  who 
could  see,  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  and  law  school  with  honor;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  was  just  coming  into 
his  practice  when  he  died.  Judge  Ru.ri- 
pus  pleaded  earnestly  that  everybody  help 
to  make  the  blind  a  part  of  the  community 
just  as  if  they  had  no  affliction.  "lAtt  them 
up  where  they  belong,"  he  said,  "on  a  level 
of  opportunity  with  the  rest  of  us." 

Secretary  Hill  devoted  his  remarks  to 
the  work  of  the  home  teachers  for  the' 
blind,  and  the  need  of  a  manual  training 
school  to  fit  in  with  that  work. 


KEW  YORK,  FEB.  14,  1903.— VOL.   VUi..  NO.   7. 

Helen  Keller's  Autobiography. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  will  publish  next 
week  "  The  Story  of  My  Life,"  by  Miss 
Helen  Keller.  The  volume  will  contain  her 
letters  from  1887  to  1901,  fifty  in  number, 
including  several  written  to  Phillips  Brooks, 
Whittier,  and  Holmes,  and  a  supplementary 
account  of  her  education,  including  pas- 
sages from  the  reports  and  letters  of  her 
teacher,  Miss  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan.  It 
is  edited  by  John  Albert  Macy,  who  has 
divded  the  book  into  three  parts. 

The  first  two  parts  contain  Miss  Keller's 
story  and  the  extracts  from  her  letters, 
giving  a  complete  account  of  her  life  as  far 
as  she  can  know  it.  Eut  much  of  her  edu- 
cation she  cannot  explain,  and  therefore  the 
autobiography  has  been  supplemented  with 
the  reports  and  letters  of  her  teacher,  Miss 
Sullivan.  The  third  part  Mr.  Macy  has 
written  himself,  "  though  all  that  is  valid 
in  it  he  owes  to  authentic  records  and  to 
the  advice  of  Miss  Sullivan." 

The  book  will  contain  fourteen  portraits 
of  Miss  Keller,  either  alone  or  with  her 
friends.  There  is  also  a  fac  simile  of  a 
letter  to  Phillips  Brooks,  in  which  she  con- 
gratulates him  on  becoming  Bishop,  al- 
though, as  she  writes,  she  does  not  under- 
stand very  well  what  a  Bishop's  work  is; 
but,  she  adds,  "  I  am  sure  it  must  be  good 
and  helpful,  and  I  am  glad  that  my  dear 
friend  is  brave  and  wise  and  loving  enough 
to  do  it."  There  is  also  a  reproduction  of  a 
braille  manuscript,  as  well  as  a  fac  simile 
of  Miss  Keller's  autograph. 

"  The  Story  of  My  Life  "  is  dedicated  to 
Alexander  Griham  Bell,  "  who  has  taught 
the  deaf  to  speak  and  enabled  the  listening 
ear  to  hear  speech  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Rockies." 


|     JAMAICA  PLAIN. 

THE  NEWS,  SXTURDAY, 
,  FEBRUARY  28.    1903. 


The  children  at  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  were  given  a  fine  sleigh 
ride  on  Saturday  throngh  the  kindness 
of  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack  of  Common- 
wealth Avenue.  They  were  driven  to 
Mrs.  Macks'  residence  where  she 
greeted  them  and  then  went  to  the 
Reservoir  section.  The  outfit  was 
furnished  by  B.  W.  Shaw  of  Boylston 
Station. 


SATURDAY.    MARCH    7,    1903 


0»»-. ..  .Helen  Keller's  education  is  worth  all 

it  has  cost,  if  only  for  the  power  it  gives 

her  to  plead  for  the  industrial  training  of 

the  blind.    For  the  power  in  this  passage  is 

positively  compelling,    describing  the  state 

of  educated  helplessness  in  which  schooling 

in  letters  alone  leaves  the  blind: 

i       j.ney  tnniK,  think,  think,  in  the  long  days 

I  that  are  nights.     They  have  been  taught  to 

I  aspire;  they  have  read  books;  perhaps  they 

(  have  tasted  the  higher  education,  and  now 

I  they  are  sent   back  from  school,   often   to 

poor  homes,   with  nothing  to  do,   except  to 

contrast    with    bitter    longing    the    school 

days,    full    of   books   and    music,    with    the 

hopeless,  inactive  present. 

The  Salem  Century  Club  held  its  yearly 
musicale  Feb.  20,  at  8  P.  M.,  in  Academy 
Hall  before  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence. Solos  were  sung  by  Mrs.  F.  M.  Col- 
tester,  Miss  Eva  Raymond,  and  Miss  Bertha 
Graves.  While  the  violin  solos  by  Mrs. 
Jessie  Symonds  and  Miss  Rose  Lee  gave 
great  pleasure,  the  Mandolin  Club  and 
double  quartet  composed  of  club  members 
did  excellent  work.  March  6,  club  mem- 
bers were  entertained  by  George  W.  Elliott 
in  his  adaptation  of  the  comedy  "Christo- 
pher, Jr."  Tea  was  served  after  the  tiieelt- 
irag.  At  the  next  meeting,  March  20,  five 
members  of  the  Perkins  Institute  will  lec- 
ture on  "Illustrated  Method's  of  Teaching 
the  Blind." 


.SMem...Maas...i)iQ.ws] 


Date....„ 


WO" 


SALEM  CENTURY  CLUB- 

At  tomorrow  aftamoon's  meeting  of 
the  Salem  Century  club,  which  will  lie 
held  an  usual  iu  the  Second  church 
parish  house  at  3.30.  there  will  be  pres- 
ent five  pupils  from  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  of  Boston,  includ- 
ing Elizabeth  Robhins,  a  deaf  and  blind 
pupil,  who  willgiveatalkon  illustrated 
uiethod&  for  teaching  the  blind. 


the  companion.     BOSTon  HERALD. 


J.  L.  SMITH,  Editor. 


The  Companion  is  published  every  two  weeks  dur- 
ing the  school  year  by  the  Minnesota  School  lor  the 
fOeaf,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Its  object  is  threefold  :  1st,  to  enable  a  certain  num- 
ber of  our  pupils  to  learn  the  printer's  trade  ;  2nd,  to 
encourag-e  a  habit  of  reading-  among-  our  pupils  ;  3rd, 
to  form  a  medium  of  communication  between  the 
School  and  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils,  and 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  work  done  here. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FIFTY  CENTS 
l  year  of  nine  months,  in  advance.     Rates   of  adver- 
tising- made  known  on  application. 

Address  all   communications  and   subscriptions   to 
THE  COMPANION, 

. .  School  for  the  Deaf,  > 

Vfefc-Wv  Y\*b  Faribault,  Minn.  Jf 

THE  BLIND-DEAF    GIRL,   EVA  STEEN. 
ditor  The  Companion: 

There  has  been  a  great  amountof  misuader- 
itanding-  over  the  difficulties   the   Iowa   State 
'oard  of  Control  seems   to   have    in  knowing- 
'hat    to    do    with    the    blind-deaf    girl,    Eva 
teen.  The  difficulty  is  both  real  and    simple, 
'here  are  no  funds  available  for  her  education, 
.nd  the  Iowa  Legislature  does  not  meet  before 
1.904;  therefore  special  provision  must  be  made 
'  d  interim.    The  State  Board  of  Control  is  not 
joing  at  this  job  like  a  bull    at  a  fence    and 
aking-  the  blunder  that  has  been  made  several 
imes,  of  asking  special  appropriation  for  this 
pedal  pupil,  but  proposes  to  ask  the    legisla- 
te  to  add  to  the  present   statute  appropriat- 
g  so  much  per  capita  for  each  deaf,  or  blind, 
>upil  in  either  of  the  State   schools,  a  provi- 
ion  that  in  the   case  of  any  blind-deaf    child, 
nown  now,  or  at  any  future  time,    the   state 
ppropriates  so  many  per  capitas,   thus    doing 
way  with  the  necessity    of   constant    appeals 
or  legislative  appropriations.    This  is  what  is 
•roposed  to  do  in  this  State,  and  if   generally 
Allowed,   the  blind-deaf  will  be  firmly   settled 
is  far  as  cost  of  their  education    is    concerned. 
Some   correspondence   with    Mr.    Anagnos, 
irector  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  has  drawn 
,'rom  him  the  subjoined  letter,   which  is'  admir- 
ably to  the  point: 

"Our  school  is  full  and  overflowing-,"  he  writes, 
I 'and  we  have  on  our  waiting  list  children  belonging-' 
to  our  state  who  have  a  claim  on  us.  Allow  me  to 
.suggest  that  the  work  in  behalf  ot  the  blind-deaf 
;irl  is  one  which  the  state  of  Iowa  should  under- 
take as  already  done  in  several  of  the  states.  The 
:ost  of  the  care  and  tuition  of  such  a  doubly  afflicted 
-•"Id,  necessitating  a  sPecial  teacher,  cannot  be  less 
than  ,f/00  per  annum,  and  I  can  assure  you  from 
personal  experience  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  raise 
that  sum  by  private  contributions  year  after  year. 
The  work  belongs  of  right  to  the  state,  and  1  hope 
that  you  can  secure  its  co-operation.  The  child  can 
then  be  placed  in  either  the  school  for  the  deaf  or  th  ' 
College  for  the  blind  for  tuition  with  a  special  teacher 

Yours   Truly 

Oakmont,  Pa.,  Feb.  2,  1903.  Wm.  W^f 
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HELEN  KELLER'S  PLEA. 


Industrial  Training  What 
Is  Needed  by  the  Blind. 


State  Urged  to  No  Longer 
Delay  Providiag  It. 


Educators  Also  Speak  at  a 
State  House  Hearing. 


The  test  of  all  the  addresses  at  the 
State  House  yesterday  In  behalf  of  the 
blind  of  Massachusetts  was  made  by  a 
blind  g-irl— Helen  Keller.  The  hearing 
1  was  held  before  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation on  the  petition  of  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Cummlngs  and  others,  asking  for 
a  commission  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  adult  blind  and  means 
whereby  their  condition  might  he  amel- 
iorated, and  to  consider  the  establish- 
ment by  the  state  of  an  industrial  train- 
ing school  or  other  institution  for  the 
|  adult  blind. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Raymond  made  the 
opening  statement  for  the  petitioners, 
saying: 

"All  over  Germany  there  are  industrial 
homes  and  training  schools  for  the 
blind.  After  "being  taught  to  learn  a 
trade,  these  people  are  encouraged  to 
start  in  business  in  their  homes,  or 
near  by,  and  they  are  'helped  as  long  as 
they  need  help.  In  England  there  are 
SO  industrial  schools  for  the  blind.  In 
eight  of  our  states  there  are  industrial 
homes  and  training  schools  for  the 
blind,  and  more  than  $100,000  has  some- 
times been  granted  to  found  such  insti- 
tutions." 


Judge  E.  C.  Bumpus  of  Qulncy  told 
how  his  son,  who  became  blind  ifter  he 
reached  the  age  of  6,  went  through 
Harvard  and  passed  his  bar  examination 
without  any  special  aid  other  than  that 
given  to  seeing  people.  "This,"  said  the 
speaker,  "taught  me  that,  instead  of 
treating-  the  blind  as  a  special  class,  they 
should  be  treated  as  part  of  the  com- 
munity." 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  head  of  the 
statistical  department  of  Boston,  said: 
"There  is  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  adult  blind  in  the  state  who  are  lam- 
entably neglected,  and  for  whom  so 
little  has  been  done.  The  1895  figures 
show  39S5  blind  in  the  state.  More  than 
one-third  of  the  blind  are  adults.  The 
illiteracy  of  the  adult  blind  is  surpris- 
ingly large;  405  males  are  returned  il- 
literate, of  whom  369  can  neither  read 
nor  write:  469  females  are  also  illiterate, 
making  874  illiterates,  and  therefore  a 
proportion  of  illiterates  to  blind  of  24 
per  cent.  More  than  one-sixth  of  the 
blind  are  supported  by  public  or  private 
charity." 

Miss  Helen  Keller  was  then  asked  to 
address  the  committee.  Her  remarks 
were  repeated  to  the  committee  by  Miss 
Sullivan,  as  follows: 

"It  has  long  been  my  earnest  desire  to 
help  the  blind.  It  Is  terrible  to  be  blind 
and  to  be  uneducated;  but  it  is  worse 
for  the  blind  who  have  finished  their 
education  to  be  idle.  Their  very  educa- 
tion becomes  a  burden  because  they  can- 
not use  it.  All  the  knowledge  they  have 
gained  in  their  schooldays  can  bring  no 
happiness  into  their  lives.  Indeed.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  their  con- 
dition before  they  go  to  school  is  hap- 
pier than  that  state  of  educated  help- 
Fessness  in  which  the  school  leaves 
them.  They  think,  think,  think  in  the 
long  days  that  are  nights.  Thev  have 
been  taught  to  aspire;  they  have  read 
books;    perhaps     they    have    tasted    the 
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MONDAY.    MARCH    9.    1903 
THE    INDUSTRIAL    PROBLEM    OF   THE 
BLIND 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Some  years  ago  a  few  graduates  of  the 
girls'  department  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
formed  an  alumme  association.  From  the 
first  this  association  has- given  much  earn- 
iest  thought  to  the  industrial  problem  of  the 
blind.  Its  members  have  taken  the  ground* 
that,  having  had  such  training  of  mind  and 
hand  as  the  course  at  the  institution  pro- 
vides, they  should  be  able  to  find  some 
means  of  maintaining  themselves.  "What 
occupations  are  open  to  us?"  'Whose  ex- 
periment In  some  new  field  of  work  has 
been  successful?"  are  ever-present  ques- 
tions  with    them. 

Fourteen  blind  persons  are  employed  at 
the  institution  as  teachers  or  other  work- 
ers, nine  of  the  number  residing  there.  They 
are  paid  in  salaries,  wages  and  value  of 
living  the  equivalent  of  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  At  the  workshop  nearby 
twenty  sightless  men  and  women  are  en- 
|  gaged  in  making  and  renovating  mar., 
and  pillows,  cane-seating  chairs,  etc.  They 
were  paid  m  wages  last  year  five  thousand 
dollars.  These,  however,  are  but  a  fortu- 
nate handful  as  compared  to  those  who 
have  no  such  steadily  remunerative  occu- 
pation. 

Some  graduates  of  our  school  are  si: 
ful  business  men,  several  are  doing  well  as 
piano-tuners  or  salesmen.     Some  of  our  best 
students,    after   graduating   from    the 
tution,  have  attended  advanced  schools  for 
special    study,    such   as    the    New    England 
Conservatory,  State  normal  schools,  kinder- 
garten training  schools  or  colleges,  and  are 
doing  well  as  teachers  of  music  and  other 
branches.     But  besides  these  there  nr 
a    large    number,    especially    women,    who 
need  employment  in  their  own  homes. 

Recognizing  this  need,   the  alumna?  asso- 
ciation,   aided   by   Mr.   Anagnos   and   a    few 
devoted  friends,  established  what  is  ki 
as   the  work  department   for  blind  women. 
Through    this    agency    women    in    Brattle- 
boro.    Providence,      Newport,      Boston    and 
many   smaller  places   make   up   supplies   of 
aprons,    towels,    holders   and    fancy  ar 
and  send  them  to  the  salesroom  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  sale.     One  hundred  and 
twenty-rive    dollars    was    paid    to    the 
signers  of  these  goods  in  December.  1902. 
At  one  alumna?  meeting  Mr.  An 

most   earnestly   to   the  i  rs   to 

take  some  measures  for  helping  those  per- 
sons  who   had    lost    their  sight   too   lat 
life   to 'come   to  school,   but  wh- 
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greatly  comforted  and  assisted  by  being 
taught  to  read  and  -write  and  to  do  some 
sort  of  work.  This  was  immediately  under- 
taken In  a  small  way,  and  such  expenses 
as  the  members  incurred  in  responding  to 
calls  for  instruction  were  paid  by  the  in- 
stitution. Now.  through  the  earnest  ef- 
forts of  Secretary  Hill,  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  taken  up  this  work  and  is 
sending  home  teachers  wherever  their  ser- 
vices are  asked  throughout  its  borders. 
Men  and  women  who  have  only  home 
lessons  are  cane-seating  chairs,  or  con- 
signing goods  to  the  store,  besides  reading 
embossed  books  and  writing  by  means  of 
:  typewriters,  Braille  slates,  or  other  con- 
.  trlvances.  In  Massachusetts,  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  lost  their  sight  may  apply 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  and  a  teacher  will 
be  sent  to  them,  and  In  States  which  as 
yet  have  no  field  teachers,  merrfbers  of  the 
ahimnse  are  glad  to  pass  on  the  light  that 
has  been  given  to  them. 

Persons  deprived  of  sight  in  adult  life,  If 
young  enough  to  continue  to  work,  should 
try  to  do  something  that  they  have  done 
before,  the  details  of  which  are  already  fa- 
miliar to  them.  For  instance,  middle-aged 
women  accustomed  to  housework  often 
find  ways  of  doing  a  large  share  of  it  with- 
out sight.  A  Scotchman  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  some  branch  of  tea  and  coffee 
business,  after  losing  his  sight,  hired  a  boy 
to  drive  his  horse  and  went  aoout  retailing 
coffee  and  tea.  He  was  so  good  a  .1udge  of 
these  commodities  that  he  was  offered  good 
wages  as  a  "taster"  by  one  of  our  leading 
tea  companies. 

But  however  extensive  are  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  offered  to  the  blind, 
however  diligently  these  persons  may  strive 
to  prepare  for  and  secure  work,  there  is 
yet  another  factor  without  which  they  can 
accomplish  but  little,  and  that  factor  is 
the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  the  pub- 
lic. When  more  purchasers  buy  or  order 
goods  at  the  Institution  store,  more  blind 
men  and  women  will  be  employed  at  the  i 
workshop  and  in  their  homes.  When  those 
who  have  already  learned  to  work  find1 
steady  occupation,  adults  who  have  recently 
lost  their  sight  will  feel  more  encouraged 
to  avail  themselves  of  proffered  instruction. 
The  blind  should  be  encouraged  to  help 
themselves;  that  is,  if  they  are  young  and 
strong  and  have  average  intelligence.  If 
they  cannot  do  things  by  exactly  the  same 
method  as  the  seeing,  that  Is  no  reason  why  : 
they  should  not  do  them  at  all,  so  long  as  ] 
their  method  serves  all  practical  purposes 
and  produces  the  same  result.  Nothing  is 
so  exasperating  to  the  .ambitious,  self-re-  \ 
specting  blind  man  as  the  so-called  "sym- 
pathy" which  declines  to  employ  him  be- 
cause it  "cannot  bear"  the  presence  of  his 
supposed  "affliction."  Nothing  is  more  an- 
noying than  the  unthinking  credulity  which 
always  believes  that  he  can  tell  color  by 
feeling,  but  never  comprehends  that  he  can 
go  upstairs  or  do  anything  commonplace 
without  assistance.  Nature  is  exceedingly 
wonderful  in  her  capacity  for  correlating 
forces  and  substituting  one  power  for  an- 
other. When  one  faculty  is  lost,  new  co- 
ordinations of  other  faculties  take  up  more 
or  less  of  its  work.  Hence,  that  which 
might  otherwise  become  affliction  becomes 
merely  "limitation"  when  a  man  has 
learned  to  adjust  nature's  forces  to  his  In- 
dividual need. 

And  yet  it  is  but  too  true  that,  except  In 
individual  cases,  the  trades  and  professions 
by  which  the  blind  may  earn  good  incomes 
are  few.  Those  who  sew  must  be  given 
more  time  In  which  to  fill  orders,  because 
they  cannot  take  stitches  quite  so  fast  as 
seeing  people.  They  must  often  have  a 
little  help  about  cutting  articles  and  mak- 
ing buttonholes.  The  lawyer  or  statesman 
must  employ  a  reader,  the  business  man,  a 
clerk;  the  tuner  or  masseur,  who  makes 
house  to  house  visits,  a  guide  to  accompany 
him  through  busy  streets.  But  all  these 
things  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  doing 
their  work,  hence  the  blind,  instead  of  be- 
ing employed  less,  need  to  be  employed 
more.  In  order  that  they  may  earn  enough 
to  pay  for  their  own  time  and  for  the  as- 
sistance that  they  hire.  This  extra  expense 
that  the  blind  person  is  under  is  his  busi- 
ness handicap;  therefore  he  must  be  excep- 
tionally we'll  trained  in  his  particular  calling 
in  order  that  he  may  command  the  best 
current  prices  for  his  services. 

Surely,  in  practical  New  England,  public 
sympathy  Is  sufficiently  intelligent  to  real- 
ize that  these  people  are  vastly  happier  for 
leading  useful,  independent  lives.  Surely, 
in  an  age  when  Christian  sociology  teaches 


every  man  to  "look  not  only  on  his  own 
things,  but  also  on  the  things  of  others," 
■there  are  many  people  who  will  take  some 
pains  to  purchase  goods  or  service  from 
those  who  must  make  a  special  effort  to 
withstand  business  competition. 

An  Alumna 
[What  the  alumna?  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion have  undertaken  "in  a  small  way," 
with  such  efforts  as  Secretary  Hill  of  the 
Board  of  Education  can  make  with  his 
many  other  cares— in  spite  of  which  76  per 
cent  of  male  adult  blind  and  96  per  cent  of 
female  adult  blind  in  this  State  are  abso- 
lutely without  occupation— it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  undertake  on  as  adequate  scale 
and  with  proper  resources.  And  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  any  opposition  should  be  made 
to  this  endeavor.    Editor  Transcript.] 
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Blind  Giri  Makes  Appeal 
For  the  Sightless. 


thferComm!rta   UrSe    ateD3an<*    before 
the     Committee      on      Education      this 

^D|r„0n  the  Questlon  °f  the  relief 
of   the   adult  blind. 

,^'Jl'  vL'  Raymona  ^ehed  the  iear- 
™fr,7,  ban  outline  of  the  public  de- 
mand for  better  conditions  of  250O  cit- 
izens. Judge  Bumpus  followed  with  an 
earnest  plea  and  favored  a  special  com- 
mission  to  investigate  and  formulate  a 
Plan  for  help.  Dr.  Hartwell  of  the  Bos- 
ton Statistics  Department  said  that  by 
the  census  of  '95  there  were  39S3  blind 
m  the  state,  of  whom  1716  wr  efemales. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  spoke  feelingly  on 
the  subject,  urging:  all  possible  aid  to 
her  fellow-unfortpnates,  through  her  at- 
tendant. The  blind  do  not  need  the 
highest  education,  but  help  to  take  their 
places  in  the  Industrial  world 

Ex-Congressman  Fitzgerald'  followed 
urging  that  Massachusetts  should  lead 
in  this  movement.  He  spoke  especially 
aLCt3eU{  Veteran   SOIdiers    *ho   need 
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The  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at 
their  homes  is  to  be  brought  up  again, 
and  the  hearing  will  be  held  within  a 
short  time.  The  various  women  organi- 
zations have  taken  charge  of  the  bill 
this  year,  and  they  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  make  a  representation  at  the1 
hearing.  The  minor  blind  are  pretty  well 
taken  care  of  nowadays.  The  state 
makes  a  yearly  grant  to  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  in  consideration 
of  which  the  governor  is  allowed  to  name 
so  many  children  who  are  educated  there. 
The  other  minor  blind  are  educated  at 
Hartford,  the  institution  which  the  com- 
mittee on  public  charitable  affairs  is  so 
anxious  to  visit.  But  the  adult  blind, 
who  grew  up  before  the  present  system 
of  training  was  introduced,  have  yearly 
been  left  to  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion. The  idea  of  this  bill  is  to  give  to 
these  people  a  chance  to  get  a  little  more 
out  of  life  and  a  chance  to  enjoy  some  of 
the  privileges  of  the  hour. 


HELEN 

KELLAR 

Pleads  at  State  House  I 
for  the  Blind 

Helen  Kellar  was  one  of  the  speakers 
before  the  committee  on  education  fav- 
oring the  resolve  for  an  investigation  of 
the  condition  of  the  adult  blind.  She 
said  in  part; — 

"It  has  long  been  my  earnest  desire 
that  something  should  be  done  to  help 
the  blind  to  support  themselves.  It  is 
terrible  to  be  blind  and  be  uneducated; 
but  it  is  worse  for  the  blind  who  have 
finished  their  education  to  be  idle.  Their 
very  education  becomes  a  burden  be- 
cause they  cannot  use  it. 

"All  the  knowledge  they  have  gained 
in  their  school  days  can  bring  no  hap- 
piness into  their  lives.  Indeed,  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  their  condition, 
before  they  go  to  school,  is  happier  than 
that  state  of  educated  helplessness  in 
which  the  school  leaves  them. 

"They  think,  think,  think,  in  the  long 
days  that  are  nights.  They  have  been 
taught  to  aspire;  they  have  read  books; 
perhaps  they  have  tasted  the  'higher 
education,'  and  now  they  are  sent  back 
from  school,  often  to  poor  homes,  with 
nothing  to  do,  except  to  contrast  with 
bitter  longing  the  school  days,  full  of 
books  and  music,  with  the  hopeless,  in- 
active present.  The  education  was  a  de- 
light, and  a  privilege;  but  for  what  have 
they  been  educated? 

"I  remember  the  distress  of  many 
blind  people  I  have  known,  who,  after 
finishing  their  education,  could  find  no 
means  of  supporting  themselves  because 
no  one  helped  them  to  find  positions  in 
which  they  could  turn  what  they  had 
been  taught  to  practical  use.  The  great- 
er theirambition  to  do  useful  work,  the 
more    cruel    their    disappointment. 

"If  this  commonwealth  will  establish 
a- commission  to  place  the  blind  in  po- 
sitions of  self-support,  it  will  be  doing 
three  things,  helping  the  blind,  reliev- 
ing itself  of  the  burden  of  caring  for 
them,  and  setting  an  example  to  other 
states." 

Ncfc«A&>y^C^^J 

Massachusetts  has  always  cared  gen- 
erously for  its  defectives.  Thousands 
have  been  spent  on  the  insane  and  dip- 
somaniacs. Both  classes  required  at- 
tention, of  course,  as  well  to  safeguard 
the  sane  and  the  sober  as  to  improve 
the  condition  of  these  two  classes.  How 
ttuch  greater  an  opportunity  in  the  case 

of  the  adult  blind,  in  whose  behalf  an 
eloquent  appeal  is  now  made.  Teach 
them  to  do  something  with  their  hands 
and  they  will  not  only  become  content- 
ed hopeful  citizens  but  useful  and  profit- 
able ones,  adding  to  the  output  and  the 
progress  of  the  community.  The  state 
is  not  asked  to  make  a  direct  appropria- 
tion now  for  this  purpose,  simply  an  in- 
vestigation as  to  the  possibility.  When 
the  facts  are  before  the  legislature  an- 
other year,  action  can  be  taken. 
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Helen  Keller's  Pathetic 
I  Story  of  the  Blind. 


Favors  Some  Help  so  They 
Can  be  Self-Supporting. 

Appears  at  Hearing  for  Power 

to  Investigate  State  of 

Adult  Sightless. 


There  was  a  very  large  attendance 
at  the  hearing  at  the  state  house  this 
morning  on  the  resolve  accompanying 
the  petition  of  Edward  Cumm.ngs  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
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MISS  HELEN  KELLER, 
hn   AdYocated  That  Something  Be  Done  to 
Help  the  Blind  In  the  State  to  Become  Self- 
Supporting.  ___^___ 


mission  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  adult  blind  in  this  state.  , 

Principal  interest  centered  in  Miss 
Welen  Keller,  who  was  present  during 
fhe  Rearing  and  who  addressed  the 
lemurs  of  the  committee  on  educa- 
Ition,  before  whom  the  hearing  was  held, 
r\  favor  of  the  resolve.  There  was  some- 
thing entirely  anusual  and  pathetic  in 
the  appearance  of  this  advocate  of  the 
resolve,  which  may  mean  so  much  to 
those  who,  like  herself,  are  deprived  or 
eyesight.  

Appeal  for  Educated  Blind. 

Miss  Keller  was  accompanied  by  her 
teacher  who  repeated  to  the  committee 
the  sentences  J  they  fell  from  the  lips 
of  the  blind  girl.  Much,  if  not  quite  all 
that  Miss  Keller  said  was  entirely  d.s- 
|  tmguhfhablo  without  being  repeated.  She 

Saln  has  long  been  my  earnest  desire 

that  something  be  done  to  help  the _MJtHj 

to  support  themselves.    It  is  terrible   to 

be  blmd   and   to  be  uneducated;   but  it 

is  worse  for  the  blind  who  have  finished 

tlZv  education   to  be  idle.    Tneir  very 

education   becomes  a     burden     because 

?h"v  cannot  use  It.    All  the  knowledge 

t e'v   have  gained  in   their  school   days 

to  happiness  into  their  lives. 

L  ,rvve  sometimes  thought  that 

condition  before  they  go  to  school 

happier   than  that  state  of  educated 

helnhssness  in  which  the  school  leaves 

them     Thev  think,   think,    think  in  the 

^^n^^n' taught  to  aspire; 
they  have  read  books;  perhaps  they  have 
. ;>  the  'higher  education,'  and  now 
they  are  setback  from  school,   often 


iney    n«,vw    a 

Wm   I  '    can  bring  nc 

I      Indeed,  I  ha 

e*  their  conditi 

•r+e,\   is   happier  t 


to  poor  homeK,  with  nothing  to  do,  ex- 

r  longing  trie 

'1   music, 

.■nt.  The 

, I,  Unlit.  ..rid  a  privilege. 

-d? 

Industrial  Training  Needed. 

..,  rem    of    many 

known,   who.   after 

l,(ng  ti,. ir  education,  could  find  no 

supporting     thi  ■■■  he- 

i 

lid    turn    what 
actlcal  use. 
imbltlon  i" 
work,    the   more   cruel    tlu-lr  .Ilsai  , 
nwnt.       I    often    receive    letters    from 
them  and  the  cry  of  their  despair  Is  In 
I   speak. 
H      , ,.  iiwealth     will     estab- 

he  blind  In 
i  oeltloi  upport,  it  will 

ing  three   thingJ.    helping  the  blind.   r<- 
lievlpg    Itsell    of    the   burden    of    caring 
jor    them,    and    setting    an    exann 
other    states.       Already    Ma 

too    l"ng    in    a    work      in 

whicll      lli  u  ls  not  h|8h- 

oiin.i  need,  it  la 
net  Greek  and  Latin,  but  an  Industrial 
traini-r.T   and    some   one    with    Influence 
,,    ,,  |  hoi  11  P   them  to  a  place 

In  th  ■  industrial  world." 
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3983  Blind  in  Massachusetts. 

The  hearing  was  conducted  by  Robert 
F.    Raymond   for   the   petitioners,    and 

was  not  concluded  at  12:30.  when  the  re- 
cess was  taken. 

Mr  Raymond  said  that,  according  to 
the  census  of  1895,  there  were  3983  blind 
persons  in  Massachusetts,  of  which  only 
G76  W«  re  under  the  age  of  21.  The  adult 
blind,  therefore,  was  86  percent  of  the 
total.  He  said  that  the  work  of  the 
Perkins  institute  was  not  to  be  consid- 
ered In  connection  with  the  resolve  at 
all.  It  seemed  necessary  to  the  peti- 
tioners and  others  Interested  that  the 
adult  blind  should  be  given  the  benent 
of  industrial  training— be  taught  to  work 
with  their  hands.  There  were  industrial 
homes  and  schools  for  the  blind  In  Ger- 
many, England,  and  in  eight  states  In 
the  United  States. 

The  reason  Massachusetts  had  not 
taken  any  steps  to  care  for  the  adult 
blind  before  this  was  only  because  the 
facts  were  not  known.  This  resolve, 
which  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
a  special  commission  to  investigate  the 
subject,  had.  he  said,  been  drawn  with 
a  good  deal  of  care  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  governor,  the  point  in 
question  being  whether  the  investiga- 
tion should  be  conducted  by  the  state 
board  of  education  or  by  a  special  com- 
mission. He  gave  the  impression  that 
the  governor  approved  of  having  the 
investigate  made  by  a  special  commis- 
sion rather  than  by  the  state  board  of 
education  which  had  Its  hands  full  with 
the  usual  work  which  devolved  annually 
upon  the  board. 


Cause  Finds  Many  Advocates. 

Judge  E.  C.  Bumpus  of  Quincy,  speak- 
ing in  favor  of  the  resolve,  thought  that 
there  could  not  possibly  be  objection  to 
the  investigation  as  suggested.  Very 
little  expense  would  be  entailed. 

Dr  Hartwell.  in  favor,  described  the 
condition  of  the  adult  blind  in  the  state 
as  "shocking.''  There  was,  he  said,  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  adult  blind 
who  are  neglected,  and  for  whom  some- 
thing should  be  done.  The  illiteracy 
among  the  adult  blind,  he  said,  was  24 
percent,  or  four  times  as  large  as  the 
illiteracy  of  all  the  residents  of  the 
commonwealth  above  the  age  of  15 
years.  One-sixth  of  all  the  blind  owed 
their  existence  to  public  or  private  char- 
ity. 

Rev  Charles  Jones,  head  of  the  Hart- 
ford institute  for  the  blind,  explained 
the  method  of  industrial  training  in 
operation  there.  He  said  the  blind  were 
taught  basket  making,  broom  making, 
chair  seating,  matress  making  and 
printing.  The  workshops  were  self- 
supporting.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
graduates  were  self-supporting— in  fact 
there  had  been  only  four  absolute  fail- 
ures in  the  history  of  the  institute. 


Sec  Frank  A.  Hill  of  the  state  board  | 
of  education,  Ex-Congressman  John  F.  j 
Fitzgerald  and  Edwin  D.  Mead  favored  i 
the  resolve.    Mr  Hill  said  that  although 
the   state   board   of   education  had    not 
formally   voted   to   support   the  resolve  • 
that    the    individual    members    favored 
it.    He  felt  that  the  investigation  could 
be   made   bv  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion   and    he    described    the    work    now 
being  done  by  the  state  in  teaching  the 
adult  blind  at  their  homes. 
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ELOQUENT  BLIND  GIRL. 

Helen    Keller  Argues   for    Industrial1 
Training  for  the  Blind  at  a  State 
House  Hearing. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  committee 
on  education  at  the  state  house  yester- 
day on  the  resolve  introduced  by  Ed- 
ward Cummings  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  to  investi 
gate  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  in 
the  state,  Helen  Keller  appeared  as  the 
most  eloquent  advocate.  Aside  from 
Miss  Keller's  appearance,  the  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  hearing  was  the  evi- 
dent opposition  of  the  state  board  of 
3ducation    to    any    investigation    being 


made  except  by  the  state  board.  Sec 
Frank  A.  Hill  and  Mrs  Kate  Gannett 
Wells  expressed  entire  sympathy  witn 
the  project,  but  they  were  more  or  less 
insistent  that  the  board  of  educat  on 
make  the  investigation,  Mrs  Wells  beln? 
particularly  emphatic  on  that  point,  brie 
had  the  support  of  Supt  Anagnos  of  the 
Perkins  institution  in  this  respect 

Miss  Keller,  who  came  in  from  hei 
Cambridge  home,  was  accompanied  by 
Miss  Sullivan,  who  repeated  to  the  com- 
mittee the  sentences  as  they  fell  from 
the  lips  of  the  blind  girl.  Much,  if  not, 
quite  all.  that  Miss  Keller  said  was  en- 
tirely distinguishable  to  those  near  her.  I 

S-ItShas  long  been  my  earnest  desire 
that  something  be  done  to  help .the. blind 
to  support  themselves  It  is  terrible .  to. 
be  blind  and  to  be  uneducated  ^bUt  it 
Is  worse  for  the  blind  who  have  finished 
their  education  to  be  idle  Their  ven 
education  becomes  a  burden  because 
they  cannot  use  it.  All  the  knowledge 
they  have  gained  in  their  school  oxy? 
can  bring  no  happiness  into  thlir  I  yes. 
Indeed,  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
their  condition  before  they  go  to  school 
is  happier  than  that  state  ol  educated 
helplessness  in  which  the  school  eaves 
them      Thev    think,   think,   think   in   the, 

l0^f  hev^have1  bee  nought  to  aspirej 
they  have  read  books;  perhaps  they  have! 
tasted  the  'higher  education  '  and  now 
thev  are  sent  back  from,  school,  often 
to  poor  homes,  with  nothing  to  do,  ex- 
cept to  contrast  with  bitter  longing  the 
School  days  full  of  books  and  mum- 
with  the  helpless,  inactive  present.  The; 
educatkm  wa a'oellght  and  a  pMvlWgel 
but  for  what  have  they  been  educated? 

Industrial   Training   Needed. 

••I  remember  the  distress  of  many, 
blind  neoole  I  have  known,  who  after 
nnishinE  their  eduction,  could  find  no 
means  of  supporting  themselves,  be- 
cause no  one  helped  them  to  find  posi- 
tions   in    which    (hey    could    turn    what 

u'v  have  been  taught  to  ptaetica .  use. 
The  ereater  their  ambition  to  do  useful 
Jerk  the  more  cruel  their  disappoint- 
ment I  often  receive  letters  from 
them  and  the  cry  of  their  despair  is  in! 

m^If  ^mrcom^nonwealth    will     estab- 
lish a  commission  to  place  th?  blind  in 
positions  of  self-support.  , it  w.      be  do- 
fn~  three  thing-,   helping  the  blind,   re- 
i  rkvinF    Itself    of    the.    burden    of    caring 
■  Vnr    them     and    setting   an    example    to 
I  Mho,      states       Already     Massachusetts 
'has    delayed    too    long    in     a     work    in 
which  sh-  should  le^l     It  is  not  high- 
OT "education   tl-t   <he  Wvnq   need      Tt - 
not    Greek    or   Latin,    but    i>n    i ndusl ii,l 
tSttnlne    end    some    on"    wilh    indu^nce 
|hd"j,"%"rl"v   '"  hPH  thorn   to  a  place 
In  the  industrial  world.  ,         ,,,„ 

TliVc  was  h«'arty  applause  when  Miss 

?&7~oC'EWC.PBumpus    of    Quincv.    Dr 

Ivrinfrs  Ex-Coocrre^smnn  .r-ihn  F.  I- it.' 
£  rVM  n-d  Fov'n  P.  Mwcl  snfvke  in 
favor  of  the  resolve  at  the  morning  ses- 

fl,Tt    the    oft»rnoon    "«i^    Mrs    Kate 
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STATE,  HE.  SAYS,  TREATS 
ITS  BLIND  SHOCKINGLY 

Dr.  Hartwell  and  Helen   Kellar  Plead  for  Better  Care  of 
These  Stricken  Ones. 


Dr.  W.rtwell  of  the  Boston  Statistics 
Department  told  the  Committee  on  edu- 
cation at  the  State  House  today  that 
while  the  State  of  Massachusetts  did 
very  well  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
the  idiotic,  the  adult  blind  are  "almost 
shockingly  neglected." 

He  was  speaking  upon  the  petition  to 
authorize  the  governor  to  appoint 
a  commission  of  three  persons  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  to  the  next  Gen- 
eral Court  as  to  the  expediency  of  the 
establishment  of  a  State  Industrial 
School  for  the  Adult  Blind. 

Number  of  Blind  Is  Large. 

Dr.  Hartwell  said: 

"The  census  of  1S95  showed  us  that 
there  were  3983  blind  persons  in  Massa- 
chusetts, of  wnich  1716  were  females.  Of 
the  total  number  SGVS  per  cent,  are  over 
20  years  of  age.  Of  the  males,  74  per 
cent,  are  voters.  The  blind  number 
about  the  same  as  the  deaf  and  dumb. 


The  committee  then  heT'rt  MF.  Amn."Ti(5s  I 
^uperi"*0"^""''  r>f  th?  'Poi-kin-  institu- 
tion H»  ohioo'ej  to  th"  snlrit  mtni- 
fc=+ert  to  belittle  wbat  Massachusetts 
had  doco.  He  favored  the  investigation 
and  bsl'eyoo1  '.that  if  should  be  con-, 
cli-oted  b-"  tb^  state  board  of  education. 

Sunt  >\P°r>  of  'ho  P«nn  =  -ivnnia  r-ohool 
for  the  blind;  Mrs,  ;T.  B.  H  odder.  Mr=  A. 
P  Spaldinir.  N.  M.  R.  Rounds.  Mj»s' 
Jore'.  matron  of  the  Hertford  institute.- 
and  N.  M.  S.  Rounds  for  the  Dend-a- 
Hand  clubs  also  spoke  in  favor. 

Boston "fflass  B 


"I  wish  to  lay  particular  emphasis  up- 
Jn  the  fact  that  my  figures  show  that 
the  illiteracy  is  surprisingly  large  among 
the  adult  blind,  about  four  times  the 
general  average  I  should  say.  Prisons 
and  asylums  contain  many  of  the  blind, 
nearly  9  per  cent,  of  all.  A  much  larger 
proportion   are   unemployed. 

State   Should   Do   Something. 

"The  State  should  take  hold  of  thin 
matter,  it  seems  to  me,  and  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  competent  commission 
which  will  investigate  the  subject  care- 
fully." 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  testified  through  her  attendant. 
She  expressed  great  hope  that  the  State 
would  do  all  in  its  power  to  aid  her  fel- 
low unfortunates. 

"The  blind  'do  not  need  the  higher  ed- 
ucation," said  she,  "but  they  should 
certainly  be  fitted  to  take  their  places 
in  the  industrial  world." 

Boston  Mass  Gazette 
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For  the  Blind  Babies 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  ap- 
pealing charity   than   the  Boston  Nursery 
for  Blind  Babies,  and  hard  indeed  must  be 
that  heart  which  does  not  respond  to  a  call 
for  help  in  this  work.     An  opportunity  to 
give,  and  at  the   same   time   to   receive   a 
great  pleasure,  will  be  afforded  the  public 
by  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach,  whose  charming 
songs  and  duets  will  be  sung  at  a  recital  at 
Steinert  Hall  on  Wednesday,  March  18,  at 
2.30.     Mrs.  Beach  at  the  piano,  Mrs.  Kileski- 
Bradbury,  Mrs.  Homer  E.  Sawyer  and  Mr. 
George  Parker,  soloists.     Among  the  duets 
to  be  sung  are  The  Night  Sea  (Harriet  Pres- 
cott  Spofford) ;  A  Canadian  Boat  Song  (Ar- 
mand    Silvestre).     Among   the    songs    are 
Victor  Hugo's  Song  of   Love  ;  Browning  s 
I  send  My  Heart  up  to  Thee,  Ah,  Love  but 
a  Day,  and  The  Year's  at  its  Spring  ;  Forget 
Me  Not  (H.  H.  A.  B.) ;  My  Lassie  (Robert 
Burns);   Good  Night  and   Good    Morning 
(Agnes  Helen  Lock'nart).     Tickets  at  $2.00 
are  now  on  sale  at  the  box  office,  Steinert 
Hall,  or  may  be  had  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
nursery,  Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  175  Winthrop 
road,    Brookline,    or    the    superintendent, 
Miss  Bertha  M.  Snow,  Nursery   for   Blind 
Babies,  86  Fort  avenue,  Roxbury.     The  fol- 
lowing ladies  have  also  kindly  consented  to 
dispose  of   tickets,  and  will  gladly  fill  all 
orders  sent  to  them  :  Mrs.Frederick  P.  Fish, 
346    Kent  street,    Brookline  ;    Miss    Mary 
Roberts,    the     Brunswick  ;     Mrs.    Charles 
H.    Fiske,  jr.,   114  Marlboro  street  ;    Miss 
Kate  Whitney,  Hotel  Vendome  ;  Mrs.  Ed- 
win U.  Curtis,  131  Bay  State  road  ;  Miss  A. 
L.  Richards,  594  Beacon  street ;  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam W.  Davis,  the  Norfolk  House.,, - --" 


SSsSVS 

^■■-^From  a  report  of  the  second  year's  work  of 
the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  a  good  idea 
may  be  gained  of  the  care  given  these  unfortunate 
little  ones  by  those  who  have  the  institution»in 
charge.  A  few  of  these  children  have  comforta- 
ble homes,  but  the  majority  are  homeless  or  have 
homes  that  are  far  worse  than  none.  The  nurs- 
ery is  not  a  State  institution,  but  is  supported 
entirely  by  voluntary  contributions.  Two  or 
three  of  the  children  are  State  wards,  and  then- 
board  is  paid,  and  some  parents  are  able  to  pay 
alittle  for  their  children,  but  there  is  great  need 
of  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  the  work.  The 
nursery  is  at  66  Fort  avenue,  Koxbury.  The 
superintendent  is  Miss  Bertha  M.  Snow,  and  the 
attending  physician  is  Dr.  Reynold  J.  McCor- 
mack.  The  current  receipts  for  the  year  were 
§4772.91,  besides  a  bequest  of  $500.  A  balance  of 
5466.45  remained  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Miss 
Isabel  Greeley  is  the  treasurer.  The  president 
of  the  corporation  is  Mr.  Horace  G.  Allen. 
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A  large  and  somewhat  unusual  gathering 
came  together,  in  fie  State  House.  Friday 
morning,  when  the  Committee  on  Education 
rave  a  hearing  on  a  resolve  for  th 3  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition oftheaiut  blind.  The  present  help- 
lessness ol  most  of  this  class  of  our  c  fzens 
two-thirds  of  whom  become  blind  after 
reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  so  are  j  be- 
yond the  aid  of  the  Perkins  Institution)  was 
spoken  of  by  many  eloquent  and  earnest 
speakers,  who  followed,  but  none  brough 
Iu3t  the  hopelessness  and  misery  of  their 
position  as  did  Helen  Kellar,  hersell 
both  deaf  and  blind,  who  came 
in  from  her  college  home  in  Cam- 
bridge to  appear  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
Her  words  in  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  blind 
of  education,  without  also  the  ability  to  apply 
It  in  some  practical  way,  has  an  added  sig- 
nificance, because  of  the  exceptional  t  ainlng 
which  her  mind  has  received.  Miss  Kellar 
spoke  n'to  thtt  rush  of  speech  which  is  caar- 
ac'eristic  of  her;  her  voica,  which  she  has 
learned  to  use  mec!  anically,  did  not  seem 
quick  enough  to  express  her  flowing  ideas. 
Though  her  words  were  heard  all  overtha 
large  room,  they  were  unintelligible  except  to 
those  very  near  her,  bo  Miss  Sullivan,  h;r 
teacher  and  fiiend,  repeated  them  alter  her, 
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PLEADS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


HELEN  KELLER  APPEARS  BEFORE 
LAWMAKING  BODY. 


Urges  That  the  State  at  Maaaaehuaetta 
Seek  a  War  to  Find  Employment 
for  the  SigHtlesa  —  Girl,  Who  la  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  Make*  Heraelf  Under- 
stood Plainly  aa  She  Telia  the  Pa- 
thetic Condition  of  Those  Who  Can- 
not Sce^EdocationNot  Whole  Duty. 


Boston,  Mass.,  March  6.— [Special.]— A 
prominent  figure  today  at  a  hearing  at  the 
statehouse  was  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind  Radcliffe  college  girl.  The  hearing 
Was  before  the  legislative  committee  on  a  bill 
for  the  naming  by  the  governor  of  a  commis- 
sion to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  blind 
nf  the  state  and  report  on  some  means  for 
their  care  and  employment  after  the  schools 
of  the  state  have  turned  them  out. 

Miss  Keller  has  learned  to  speak  mechan- 
ically. Nearly  every  word  she  spoke  was  dis- 
tinctly understood  by  her  interested  auditors. 
Her  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  blind  was  a 
forcible  one,  and  she  was  carefully  listened 
to.     She  said: 

"  It  is  terrible  to  be  blied  and  to  be  unedu- 
cated, but  it  is  worse  for  the  blind  who  have 
finished  their  education  to  be  idle.  Their  ed- 
ucation becomes  a  burden  because  they  can- 
not use  it.  All  the  knowledge  they  have 
gained  in  their  school  days  can  bring  no  hap- 
piness into  their  lives. 

Education  of  Little  Value. 
"  Indeed,  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
their  condition  before  they  go  to  school  is 
happier  than  that  state  of  educated  helpless- 
ness in  which  the  school  leaves  them.  They 
think,  think,  think,  in  long  days  that  are 
nights.  .         . 

'•  They  have  been  taught  to  aspire;  they 
have  read  books;  perhaps  they  have  tasted 
•  higher  education,"  and  now  they  are  sent 
back  from  school,  often  to  poor  homes,  with 
nothing  to  do,  except  to  contrast  wit/h  bitter 
longing  the  school  days,  full  of  books  and 
■music  with  the  helpless,  inactive  present. 
The  education  was  a  delight  and  a  privilege, 
but   for  what  have  they  been  educated? 

"  I  remember  the  distress  of  many  blind 
people  I  have  known,  who,  after  finishing 
their  education,  could  find  no  means  of  sup- 
porting themselves,  because  no  one  helped 
them  to  find  positions  in  which  they  could 
turn  what  thev  have  been  taught  to  practical 
use.  The  greater  their  ambition  to  do  use- 
ful work,  the  more  cruel  their  disappointment.     : 

Tells  of  Pathetic  Letters. 
••I  often  receive  letters  from  them,  and  the 
cry    of  their  despair  is  in   my   heart  as   I 

"  If  this  comsmonwealth  will  establish  a 
commission  to  place  the  blind  in  positions  of 
self-support  it  will  be  doing  three  things- 
helping  the  blind,  ridding  itself  of  the  burden 
of  caring  for  them,  and  setting  an  example 
to  other  states. 

"  Already  Massachusetts  has  delayed  too 
long  in  the  work  in  which  she  should  lead. 
It  is  not  the  higher  education  that  the  blind 
need  •  it  is  not  Greek  and  Latin,  but  industrial 
training,  and  some  one  with  influence  and 
authority  to  help  them  to  a  place  in  the  in- 
dustrial world." 

According  to  the  last  state  census  there  are 
3  983  blind  persons  in  Massachusetts,  of  • 
whom  only  576  are  under  21  years  of  age.  Jl 
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PLEA  MADE  BY  HELEH  KELLER.' 

Iddreasea    Ma*8R«-iiuaetta    Lejjlalatora 

on   Needs  of  il»»JBJ.I '"'. 
[SPECIAL  TO  THE   BVEK1SQ    POST.) 

BOSTON".  March  7".— Helen  Keller,  the 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  student  at  Radclitfe 
College,  whose  advancement  under  adverse 
civcumstai  ces  has  been  the  wonder  i 

throughout  the  world,  restetda.v  ad- 

'"  dressed  a  legislative  committee  at  the  state^ 

house     Tbegyoung  woman,  whe .has  learned 

to  talk  mechanically,  pleaded  for  the  bind 

of    he  state.     She    asked    the    committee 

which  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the 

ondition  of  blind  people  in  Massachuset, 

to  see  that  they  have  employment  after 
they  are  turned  out  by  state  institutions 
maintained  for  their  educaUon.         ^/ 


From  ■ 


LA. 


Helen  Keller'a  Appeal    for    the  Blind. 

Helen  Keller,  the  famous  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  girl,  who  is  taking  a  course  of  study 
at  Radcliffe  College,  yesterday,  addressed, 
through  the  medium  of  an  attendant,  the 
Massachusetts  Legislative  Committee  on 
Education,  in  advocacy  of  manual  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.    She  said  in  part: 

It  has  long  been  my  earnest  desire  that 
something  should  be  done  to  help  the  blind 
to  support  themselves.  It  is  terrible  to 
be  blind  and  uneducated,  but  it  is  worse 
for  the  blind  who  have  nnisltfd  their  edu- 
cation to  be  idle.  Their  very  education 
becomes  a  burden  because  thejt,«annot  use 

lt-They  think,  think,  think,  in  the  long  days  , 
that   are    nights.     They   have    been    taught  j 
to  aspire;   they  have   read  books;    perhaps 
they   have   tasted   the    "higher    education 
and   now   thev   are   sent   back   from   school, 
often   to    poor   homes,    with   nothing   to   do 
except  to  contrast  with  bitter  longing  the 
school  days,  full  of  books  and  music    with, 
the   hopeless,   inactive   present.     The   edu- 
cation was  a  delight   and   a   privilege,   but 
for  what  have  they  been  educated? 


Date 
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Appears  at   State 
House  Hearing. 


Industrial     Training 
Blind  Asked. 


For 


BOSTON,  March  7. — At  the  hearing 
before  the  committee  on  education  at 
the  State  House  yesterday  on  the  re- 
solve introduced  by  Edward  Cummings 
to  provide  tor  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  adult  blind  in  the  state. 
Helen  Keller  appeared  as  the  most  elo- 
quent advocate.     Aside  from  Miss  Kel- 


ler's Interesting  feature 

ol   111"  hearing 

tlon  at  the  state  board  of  educatlo 
any    investigation    being 
by  the  state  board.   Secretary  Frank  A. 
Hill   and    Mrs.   Kate  Gannett   Welle 
pressed  entire  sympathy  with   the  pro- 
ject, 1'"'   they  were  more  or  lens  Insist- 
ent  that   the   board    i  ion   make 
the  Investigation.  Mrs.  Wells  being  i 

rly  emphatic  on   that  po 
had  the  support  of  Superintendent  An- 
agnos  of  the  Perkins  Institution  In  this 
respect. 

Miss  Kolley,  who  came  In  from  her 
Cambridge  home,  was  accompanied  by 
Miss  Sullivan,  who  repeated  to  the 
committee  the  sentences  as  they  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  blind  girl.  Much, 
If  not   quit'  Miss    Keller   said 

whs    entirely    distinguishable    to    those 
near    her.     She    said:  — 

"It  has  long  been  my  earnest  desire 
that  something  be  done  to  help  the 
blind  to  support  themselves.  It  is  ter- 
rible to  be  blind  and  to  lie  uneducated; 
but  it  is  worse  for  the  blind  who  I 
finished  their  education  to  be  Idle.  Their 
very  education  becomes  a  burden 
cause  they  cannot  use  it.  All  the 
knowledge  they  have  gained  in  their 
school  days  can  bring  no  happiness  In- 
to their  lives.  Indeed,  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  their  condition  be- 
fore they  go  to  school  is  happier  than 
that  state  of  educated  helplessness  In 
which  the  school  leaves  them.  They 
think,  think,  think  in  the  long  days  that 
are  nights. 

"They  have  been  taught  to  aspire: 
they  have  read  books;  perhaps  they 
have  tasted  the  'higher  education,'  and 
now  they  are  sent  back  from  school, 
often  to  poor  homes,  with  nothing  to 
do,  except  to  contrast  with  bitter  long- 
ing the  school  days,  full  of  books  and 
music,  with  the  helpless,  inactive  pres- 
ent. The  education  was  a  delight  and 
a  privilege,  but  for  what  have  they 
been  educated? 

"I  remember  the  distress  of  many 
blind  people  I  have  known,  who,  after 
finishing  their  education,  could  find  no 
means  of  supporting  themselves,  be- 
cause no  one  helped  them  to  find  posi- 
tions in  which  they  could  turn  what 
they  have  been  taught  to  practical  use. 
The  greater  their  ambition  to  do  useful 
work,  the  more  cruel  their  disappoint- 
mfent.  I  often  receive  letters  from 
them  and  the  cry  of  their  despair  is  in 
my  heart  as  I  speak. 

"If  this  commonwealth  will  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  place  the  blind  in 
positions  of  self-support,  it  will  be  do- 
ing three  things,  helping  the  blind,  re- 
lieving itself  of  the  burden  of  caring 
for  them,  and  setting  an  example  to 
other  states.  Already  Massachusetts 
has  delayed  too  long  in  a  work  in 
which  she  should  lead.  'It  is  not  high- 
er education  that  the  blind  need.  It  is 
not  Greek  or  Latin,  but  an  industrial 
training,  and  some  one  with  influence 
and  authority  to  help  them  to  a  place 
in  the  industrial   world." 

There  was  hearty  applause  when  Miss 
Keller  concluded. 

Judge  E.  C.  Bumpus  of  Quoncy,  Dr. 
Hartwell.  Rev.  Charles  Jones  of  the 
Hartford  Institute.  Rev  Edward  Cum- 
mings. ex-Congressman  John  F.  Fitz- 
gerald and  Edwin  D.  Mead  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  resolve  r.t  the  morning  ses- 
sion. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mrs.  Kate 
Gannett  Wells  said  that  while  the  state 
board  of  education  was  in  favor  of  the 
principle  of  the  resolve,  the  board  be- 
lieved that  the  investigation  should  be 
made  by  the  board,  since  the  teachi^ 
of  the  adult  blind  was  a  matter  of  state 
education.  It  seemed  a  reflection  on 
the'  state  board  of  education  and  its 
intelligence  and  impartiality  to  take  the 
investigation  out  of  its  hands  and  give 
it  to  a  special   committee. 

The  committee  then  heard  M.  Anag- 
nos.  superintendent  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution. He  objected  to  the  spirit 
manifested  to  belittle  what  Massachu- 
setts had  done.  He  favored  the  inves- 
tigation and  believed  that  it  should  be 
conducted  by  the  state  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

Superintendent  Allen  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania school  for  the  blind:  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Hodder,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Spalding,  N.  M.  S. 
Rounds,  Miss  Jones,  matron  of  the 
Hartford  institute,  and  X.  M.  S. 
Rounds  for  the  Lend-a-Hand  clubs 
also  spoke  in  favor. 

Gov.  Bates  yesterday  sent  to  the 
lower  branch  of  the  State  Legislature 
without  his  approval  the  bill  to  allow 
H^  Fitchburg  &  Leominster  Street 
RaHjyay  Company  to  act  as  a  con 
carrieVi^jf^  freight. 


o 

c")i  In  his  T»««aaSSr»yj«^»^5rnor  called 
attention  to  tnefact  that  nine  special 
bills  of  this  nature  were  passed  by  last  j 
year's  Legislature,  and  that  since  1S90 
j  about  70  similar  measures  had  been 
passed. 

He  further  called  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  th»  need  of  a  general 
law  to  cover  these  matters,  and  thus 
prevent   the   necessity   of   special   laws. 

Representative  Frothingham  of  Bos- 
ton, speaking  for  the  committee  on 
street   railways,    said   he   was   glad  to 
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PITY   AND    HELP   THE    BUND. 

The  grand  old  state  of  Massachusetts,  foremost  in  legislative  good  works, 
is  now  considering  a  proposition  for  state  investigation  into  the  condition  of 
the  adult  blind.  Yesterday  the  proposal  was  given  public  attention  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  legislature,  before  which  appeared  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  blind 
marvel. 

Miss  Keller's  dreadful  affliction  (abe  i^deaf.  as  well  as  blind)  and  the 
obstacles  she  has  overcome  in  acquiring  h*r  very  superior  education,  have 
been  discussed  in  every  land  where  caYffizaiion  has  found  a  foothold,  and 
her  patient  teacher  and  devoted  fsiend,  Mfe  Sullivan,  has  been  rightly  ac- 
corded place  among  the  world's  heroines. 

Miss  Keller  pleaded,  yesterday,  for  the  establishment  by  the  state  of  a 
commission  to  aid  in  placing  the  blind  in  positions  of  self-support,  arguing 
that  this  would  be '  doing  three  things— helping  the  blind,  relieving  the  state 
of  the  burden  of  caring  for  them,  and  setting  an  example  to  other  states: 
"Alread)',  Massachusetts  has  delayed  too  long  in  a  work  which  she  should 
lead.  It  is  not  higher  education  t&at  the  blind  need,  it  is  not  Greek  and  Latin, 
but  an  industrial  training,  and  some  one  with  influence  and  authority  to 
help  them  to  a  place  in  the  industrial  world." 

The  words  of  the  wonderful ; young  woman  are  those  of  an  expert— an, 
expert  with  a  heart  beating  in  warmest  sympathy  with  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  those  for  whom  the  valuable  testimony  is  given.    This  testimony  should 
be  heeded  and  its  suggestions  acted  upon,  not  only:  in  Massachusetts  but   in 
Rhode  Island  and  throughout  the  country. 


\^>  jj^XKyyiCyoO-^^^-  V^jQjs-g3s^  A  vN^VO'b  , 


Helen  Kel 


Other  speakers  favoring  the  argui 
ments  advanced  by  Miss  Kqllar  were 
Robert  L.  Raymond,  representing  the 
petitioners;  Rev.  Charles  H.  Jones,  head' 
of  Hartford  Manual  Training  School  fori 
the  Blind;  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Statistics  of  the  city! 
of  Boston:  Judge  13.  C.  Bumpus  of  Quin- 
cy,  former  Congressman  John  F.  Fitz- 
gerald,  Rev.   Edwartl  Cummings,   Scere- 


gcraui,   Rev.    huwaru   cummings,    Meere- 
.— .    ■    iv /•      ■  ri  ~«±    Dl«^    ■  *-»    tary   Hill   of  State   Board  of   Education 

Deaf  and  Sightless  Girl  Makes  Eloquent  rlea  in  and  Edwin  D.  Meaa. 
State  House  for  Industrial  School's 
Establishment. 

•It    is    terrible    to    be  '  blind,    be    un-:   think     think,    think,    in    the    long    days 
educated,"    said   deaf   and   blind     Helen!   that  are  nights.* 


Stellar  in  the  State  House  yesterday. 
"But  it  is  worse,"  she  added.  'Tor  the 
blind  who  have  finished  their  education 
to  be  idle." 

It  was  a  hearing  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  the  adult  blind.  A  petition 
has  been-  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
to  authoiize  the  Governor  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  three  persons  to  investi- 
gate and  to  report  to  the  next  General 
Court  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  .  State  Industrial  School 
for  the  adult,  blind.  Yesterday's  hear- 
ing was  one  given  by  the  committee  on 
education  on   (his  petition. 

Blind  Talked  for  Blind. 


Taught  to  Aspire. 

','They    have    been    taught    to    aspire;  I 
they    have    read    books;    perhaps    th'oy ! 
have  tasted   the  .'higher  education,'  and 
now    they    are    sent    back    from    school, 
often    to    poor    homes,    with    nothing    to 
do,  except  to  contrast  with  bitter  long- 
I  ing  the   school  days,   full  of   books  and 
music,  with  the  hopeless,  inactive  pres- 
ent.    The  education   was  a  delight,  andj 
a    privilege;    but    for    what    have    they 
been   educated? 

"I  remember  the  distress  of  many 
blind  people  I  have  known,  who,  after ! 
finishing   their   education,   could   find   no 


means  of  supporting  themselves  because 

Many   men    and   women,    quick    to   see  jno  one  helped  them  to  find  positions  in 

and  hear,   and   fluent  of  speech,   talked   which    they   could   turn   what   they   had 

in    favor    of    the    petition,    but    in     the   been .  taught    to      practical      use.       The 

person  of  Helen  Kellar,  the  blind  talked  greater  their  ambition  to  do  useful  work, 

for  the  blind  to  most  effect.    Miss  Kel-  ,     .    .     ",a,-„or.r>nint-mpnt    ] 

'  the    more    cruel    their   aisappointment.    j. 


lar  spoke  with  that  rush  of  words  which 
is  characteristic  of  her,  and  her  speech | 
being  intelligible   only  to  those   nearby, 
It  was  repeated,   section  by  section,   by 
her  friend  and  teacher,   Miss  Sullivan.     1 
Miss    eKllar    said:    "It    has    long    been^i 
my      earnest      desire      that      something  j 
should  be  dune  to  help  the  blind  to  sup- 


often  receive  letters  from  them,  and  the 
cry  of  their  despair  is  in  my  heart  as  I 
speak. 

•'If  this  Commonwealth  will  establish 
a  commission  to  place  the  blind  in  posi- 
tions of  self-support,',  it  will  be  doing 
three  things,  helping  the  blind,  relieving 
itself  of  the  burden  of  caring  for  them, 
port  themselves.  It  is  terrible  to  »°  ! -^.j  setting  an  example  to  other  States, 
blind  and  lie  uneducated;  but  it  is  wor§e 
for  the  blind  who  have  finished  their 
education  to  be  idle.  Their  very  educa- 
tion becomes  a  burden  because  they 
cannot   use   It, 

"All  the  knowledge  they  have  gained 
in  their  school  days  can  bring  no  hap- 
piness into  their  lives.  Indeed,  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  their  condition 
before  they  go  to  school  is  happier  than 
that  state  of  educated  helplessness  in  j 
which     the    school    leaves    them.      They 


Too  Much  Delay  Already. 
:  "Already.  Massachusetts  has  delayed 
too  long  in  a  work  in  which  she  should 
lead.  It  is  not  higher  education  that 
the  'blind  need;  it  is  not  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  an  industrial  training,,  and 
some  one  with  influence  and  authority 
to  help  them  to  a  place  in.  the  industrial 
world." 
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HELEN  KELLER,  THE  WONDERFUL  RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE 
GIRL  WHO  SPOKE  ON  BEHALF  OF  BLIND.        ( 


Date 


H 


ELEN  KELLER,  who  addressed  a  committee  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  on 
behalf  of  theMl&AJAifeat  state,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  an  official  lnves- 
gation  is  the~wonderful  student  at  Radcllffe  College  who,  although  deaf  and  blind 
from  Infancy,  has  been  educated  to  speak  several  languages,  perform  upon  the  piano 
and  to  master  higher  mathematics.  The  method  used  to  bring  about  this  remarkable  re- 
sult was  the  elaboration  of  Miss  Keller's  sense  of  touch  and  a  system  of  communication 
by  finger  taps  after  the  method  of  the  Morse  code.  She  acquired  speech  by  feeling  tne 
muscles  of  her  teacher's  mouth  and  imitating  the  movements.  / 

From ....-• » •...*-*•«•■  tr%* 

THE  BLBJD  AFTER  BCH001-71AY3. 

In  the  plgajrfJHelen  Keller  before  a  legislative 
committee  in  Boston,  that  thA_State  provide  in- 
dustrial schools  for  its  educitedj  wards  who  can- 
not see,  there  was  more  thanythe  pathos  of  the 
blind  pleading  for  the  blindv 

It  is  terrible,"  said  she,  "to  foe  blind  and  un- 
educated, but  it  is  worse  for  the  blind  who  have 
finished  their  education  to  be  idle.  Their  very 
education  becomes  a  burden  because  they  cannot 
use  it.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  their  con- 
dition before  they  go  to  school  is  happier  than 
the  state  of  educated  helplessness  in  which  the 
school  leaves  them.  They  think,  think,  think,  In 
the  long  days  that  are  nights." 

It  is  given  to  none  in  the  possession  of  the  ordi- 
nary human  faculties  to  appreciate  the  intensity 
with  which  the  eager  blind  in  modern  schools 
enter  upon  their  studies.  The  very  absence  of 
sight  often  seems— as  In  Miss  Keller's  remark- 
able case— to  lend  strength  to  mental  perceptions. 
With  the  unseeing  pupil  there  is  no  conception 
of  schooling  as  a  necessary  evil  and  of  the  lesson 
learned  in  a  present  hour  as  a  thing  to  be  for- 
gotten in  a  busy  future.  Education  is  more  than 
the  business,  it  Is  the  absorption  of  the  moment 
—the  means  of  diversion  and  relief  from  abnor- 
mal and  tormenting  conditions. 

The  State  does  well  to  furnish  to  Its  Mind  boys 
and  girls  the  "brightness  of  school-days.  But  it 
must  go  further  in  tender  care  to  guard  against 
any  post-graduate  course  in  despair.  Massachu- 
setts may  learn  from  New  York  in  this  respect 
though  New  York  still  has  much  to  do. 


ENTERTAINSDEAF  FRIENDS. 

Unique    Gathering    at    the    Home    of 
W.    E.   Shaw   in    Brookline— Much 
Interest  in  His  Inventions. 
V.  B.  Shaw,  the  well-known  deaf  in- 

at  his  homi 
ist   night.     Thai 

>v\ng.     Mr  Shaw 

■ 

Willi    two   ex 

if  and  com 
on  by  signs  and  lip  reading  excln 


w.   e.  sn.wv. 
■flip  Deaf  Iuvector,  of  Er 


Mr  Shaw  explained  his  inventions  and 
the  company  evinced  great  interest. 
Among  the  best  of  these  is  an  alarm 
clock  which  is  for  the  special 
of  (hose  who  cannot  hear.  It 
much  as  any  other,  but  there  all  sem- 
blance to  the  ordinary  clock  ends.  In- 
stead of  ringing  a  bell  the  discharge 
sets  an  electric  fan  going,  and  If  the 
breeze  does  not  wake  the  sleeper  the 
spring  thumper,  which  is  next  released, 
is  sure  to  do  so.  There  Is  also  an  auto- 
mat:'-: doorbell,  which  is  not  a  bell  at 
all,  but  a  contrivance  which  drops  a 
weight  and  the  vibration  calls  the  at- 
tention of  the  deaf  person  to  the  door 

During  the  evening  there  was  a  shock- 
ing surprise.  By  means  of  tinv  wires 
carefully  hidden  under  a  large  rug  and 
connected  with  a  static  machine  .->» 
electrical  current  was  transmitted 
the  feet  of  the  crowd,  and  then  name 
the  shock.  The  result  was  highlv  amus- 
ing for 

One  of  the  most  interested  guests 
was  "Tommy"  Stringer,  who.  in  addi- 
tion to  being  deaf,  is  blmd^  His  fame 
Sg  a.  scholar  is  second  oHTv  to  Helen 
Keller-,  and  with  true  scholarly  instinct 
he  puzzled  out  the  working  of" the  vari- 
ous machines. 


_J 


s    1  b  v 


T  AND  HIS  GUESTS 
ARE  DEAF  AND 


Brookline    Man    Gives    a    Unique 
Electrical   Entertainment , 


A  unique  function  attended  by  a 
unique  company  of  guests  was  given 
in  Brookline  last  evening.  "An  electri- 
cal party"  was  the  title  given  the  af- 
fair, presented  by  a  deaf  and  dumb 
person  for  a  deaf  and  dumb  company. 

"William  E.  Shaw,  well  known  in 
Brookline,  and  prominent  as  an  elec- 
trician, was  the  host  at  his  home,  12 
Linden  street.  There  were  forty  men 
and  women  present,  all  of  whom  were 
unable  to  hear  or  speak,  conversing  by 
means  of  sign  language.  The  guest  of 
honor  was  Thomas  Stringer,  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  who  has  none  the  less 
studied  the  mysteries  of  electricity  and 
other    sciences. 

After  being  introduced  to  the  mutes 
Mr.  Shaw  explained  the  workings  and 
mechanism  of  the  different  contrivances 
to  the  Stringer  boy,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  teacher,  and  the  little  fellow 
expressed   much   pleasure. 

Intense  Interest  Shown. 

Those  attending  the  affair  came  from 
different  parts  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 
Many  had  known  each  other  before, 
while  others  were  entire  strangers  to 
each  other.  But  all  were  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  Mr.  Shaw,  who 
has  invented  numerous  electrical  con- 
trivances which  mean  much  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb  people. 

His  most  important  machine  is  worked 
through  an  alarm  clock  filled  with  elec- 
trical apparatus.  It  not  only  tells  the 
time,  but  has  the  following  other  func- 
tions: 

Arouses  the  sleeper  by  a  lever,  which 
causes  the  pillow  to  bounce  up  and 
down,  the  vibrations  being  communi- 
cated  to  the  sleeper  by  touch. 

Ignites  a  match,  which  in  turn  lights 
a  candle,  oil  lamp  or  gas  jet,  the  rays 
of  which  fall  upon  the  eyes  of  the 
sleeper  and  awaken  him. 

Starts  Incandescent  Light. 

Closes  a  circuit  by  which  an  electric 
current  is  sent  through  a  small  incan- 
descent lamp  in  front  of  a  parabolic 
mirror,  the  rays  from  which  are  thrown 
into  the  face  of  the  sleeper. 

Releases  a  soring  connected  with  a 
hammer,  which  falls  upon  a  fulminating 
cap,  the  loud  explosion  of  which  at 
close  quarters  is  perceptible  to  the 
deafest  of  deaf  persons. 

Gives  notice  of  the  entrance  of  bur- 
glars by  any  one  of  the  above  methods 
by  means  of  connections  by  wire  with 
the  doors   and  windows. 

Gives  indication  of  fire  by  electric 
thermostats  placed  anywhere  on  the 
premises. 

Mr  Shaw  uses  for  the  basis  of  his  in- 
vention an  ordinary  alarm  clock,  such 
as  may  be  bought  anywhere.  By  a  brass 
rod  soldered  to  the  spring  which  is 
released  at  the  proper  hour,  an  electro- 
magnet at  the  back  of  the  device  con- 
nects with  circuit  closers,  which  per- 
form the  ofHces  described. 


Date  Interest  in  the  adult  blind  has  been  : 
aroused  as  never  before  "In'  this  city.  | 
The  Women's  Industrial  Union  has  been 
agitating  the  need  of  Industrial  training, 
and  recently  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  young  student,  whose 
educational  achievements  at  college 
have  been  widely  published,  made  a! 
touching  appeal  before  the  legislative 
Jommittee  in  behalf  of  thfe  educated 
>lind,  for  industrial  training.  It  is  pef- 
)aps  not  generally  known  that  the  Per- 
"ins  Institution,  that  wonderful  educa- 
onal  structure,  does  not  reach  out 
fter  students  over  19  years  old.  After 
saving  this  school  with  a  good  educa- 
lon  how  are  the  pupils  fitted  to  grap- 
ile  with  the  world  unless  by  the 
neagre  trades  taught  In  the  institution,' 
■hiefiy  confined  to  pianoforte  tuning  and 
:ane-seating,  or  one  of  its  branches?  A 
chool  for  Industrial  training  is  one  of 
he  great  needs  of  the  adult  blind. 

Wednesday,  march   11,  1903 

The  remarkable  story  of  Helen  Keller's 
life  as  told  in  her  autobiography,  by  John 
Albert  Macy's  biography,  and  by  her  corre- 
spondence with  well-known  people,  is  now 
announced  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  for 
publication  in  one  volume  early  in  March. 
The  most  incredib'.e  achievements  of  the 
girl  who  was  left  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  months,  will  make  one 
of  the  most  interesting  biographical  writ- 
ings of  the  year.  E.  P.  E.  • 


FRIDAY,    MARCH    13,    1903 
WORTH    AL1    IT     COST 

[From  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean] 
I  Persons  affected  by  that  peculiar  mental 
itwist  which  leads  them,  to  criticise  benevo- 
lence to  higher  education  because  there  are 
here  and  there  in  the  country  children  with- 
out common  school  education  and  even  in- 
sufficiently fed  would  necessarily  say,  ac- 
cording to  their  peculiar  logic,  that  the  edu- 
cation of  Helen  Keller,  if  given  at  public 
expense  or  from  benevolence  outside  her  I 
own  family,  was  a  misapplication  of 
charity. 

What  rigM,  they  would  argue  in  sub- 
stance, has  this  particular  child  to  an  enor- 
mously expensive  public  education,  when 
there  are  many  other  children  whose  fami- 
lies are  so  poor  that  they  have  practically 
no  educational  advantages?  This,  they 
would  say,  is  a  denial  of  equality,  and  there- 
fore bad. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  the  argument 
of  such  persons  is  no  fancy  sketch.  It  is 
exactly"  the  argument  advanced  before  a  I 
club  of  presumably  intelligent  women  in  this 
city  not  many  months  ago  in  support  of 
the  theory  that  men  of  wealth  do  wrong  to 
endow  universities  while  there  exist  people 
so  poor  that  they  can  neither  educate  nor 
|  feed  their  children.  "What  is  the  use  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,"  asked  one 
speaker,  "while  there  are  hungry  men  in 
the  streets?" 

The  information  that  Miss  Keller  was. 
able  to  give  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
and  the  world  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  blind 
toward  life  and  what  they  asked  the  public 
!  to  do  in  aid  of  their  misfortunes  is  the  suf- 
ficient answer  to  that  argument.  Her  re- 
quest in  behalf  of  the  blind  was  not  that  the 
public  help  them  to  ft  visionary  and  impos- 
sible equality  with  those  whose  physical  and 
mental  powers  are  keenest,  but  should 
merely  enable  them  to  obtain  a  self-support- 
ing place  in  the  industrial  world. 

In  its  self-respecting  modesty  this  re- 
quest "but  confirms  the  general  observation 
of  the  attitude  Qf.  the  blind  toward  life.  Pa- 
tience and  fortitude  have  long  been  ob-1 
served  to  be  the  natural  and  almost  inva- 
riable compensation  of  that  particular  afflic- 
tion. But  this  observation  was  from  the 
outside  by  those  who  can  see.  Miss  Kel- 
ler's testimony,  however,  is  from  the  very 
centre  inside,  and  is  therefore,  especially 
valuable. 


Humanity  demands  that  society  consider 
he  special  needs  of  even  its  most  defective 
members.      Through    Helen    Keller    society 
»t«u.  0btain  the  concrete  facts  and  an "i 

intelligent  opinion  on  them  from  a  large 
Class  of  these  unfortunates.  That  is  what' 
makes  her  special  education,  even  if  It  had 
been  obtamed  at  public  expense,  which  it 
was  not,  worth  all  and  more  than  it  cost 


^WVORK,MAKCH14>,7o3r-VOL.Vm.,N0.1,: 
Helen  Keller  Speaks  in  Public. 

Helen  Jailer,  the  wonderful  blind  and 
deaf  girl,  whose  autobiography  is  published 
this  month,  spoke  before  a  committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature  the 
other  day,  and  the  largest  committee  room 
in  the  State  House  was  crowded  to  hear 
her.  "  She  spoke  with  a  rush  of  speech 
which  is  characteristic  of  her,"  according 
to  The  Boston  Transcript,  "and  her  voice, 
which  she  has  learned  to  use  mechanically, 
did  not  seem  quick  enough  to  express  her  I 
flowing  ideas.  She  spoke  for  State  aid  to 
the  unemployed  adult  blind,  who,  she 
thinks,  should  be  trained  for  employment 
which  they  would  have  some  reasonable 
assurance  of  securing  afterward.  "  Thej 
Story  of  My  Life,"  published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  is  the  autobiography  of  the 
girl  who  is  wondered  at  the  world  over,  to- 
gether with  correspondence  she  has  had 
with  great  men  in  this  country  and  abroad. 


MONDAY.    MARCH    16,    1903 

PUBLIC  BEQUESTS  OF  $55,000 


Will  of  the  Late  Joseph  H.  Center,  Filed 
Today,  Leaves  Money  to  Many  Charitable 
Institutions 


The  will  of  the  late  Joseph  H.  Center  of 
Warren  street,  Roxbury,  was  filed  today. 
It  contains  a  number  <of  public  bequests. 
Nathan  C.  Cary  and  Nathaniel  B.  Daggett 
are  named  as  executors.  The  instrument 
was  executed  Jan.  9,  18S4. 

The  bequests  follow:  $7000  to  the 
Homoeopathic  .Hospital  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  funf  for  a  free  bed  to  be  known 
as  the  "Mary  A.  Center  Free  Bed"  in  mem- 
ory of  the  testator's  mother;  $3000  to  the 
Home  for  Aged  Men;  $2000  each  to  the 
Home  for  Aged  Oouiples,  the  Home  for 
Aged  and  Friendless  Women,  the  Win-, 
Chester  Home  for  Aged  Women,  the  Rox- 
bury Home  for  Children  and  Aged  Wo- 
men, the  Home  for  Aged  Colored  Women, 
the  Home  for  Aged  Women,  the  Police  Re- 
lief Association,  the  Firemens'  Relief 
Fund,  the  Boston  Female  Orphan 
Asylum;  $1000  each  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  the  Children's  Friend 
Society,  the  Dealt  Mutes'  Society,  'the 
Fatherless  and  Widows'  Society,  Industrial 
Temporary  Home,  North  End  Mission,  Port 
&  Seaman's  Aid  Society,  Provident  Associa- 
tion, Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association;  C'hanning 
Home,  Nickerson  Home  for  Children,  Chil- 
dren's Hospital.  Church  Home  for  Orphan 
and  Destitute  Children,  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals, Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts.  Home  for  Little 
Wanderers,  House  of  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan, Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-Minded  Youth.  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Perkins 
Institute  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the 
Blind,  Widows'  Society,  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Infants'    Asylum. 


!] 


BOSTON   EVENING   TRANSCRIPT, 

J  diminuliiin  ol  ihe  vital  functions.     It     i- 

rjtjiOSDA'i',     MARCH     17.      1903  ;'"'"  '»«•'  relaxation  r,f    the 

phj    at  I  frame,     li  is  tin-    perfection     ol 


THE 


UNINSTRIICTED       AND       UNEM- 
PLOYED    BLIND 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

I  have  a.  blind  friend,  and  I  naturally 
read  with  care  what  Is  written  about  the 
blind.  Permit  me,  through  your  columns, 
to  say  that  the  article  by  "An  Alumna," 
j  In  last  evening's  Transcript  will  leave  a 
]  false  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  gen- 
er  >l   reader. 

Certainly  the  alumnae  association  does 
well  to  encourage  those  who  know  how  and 
'  can  make  salable  articles  of  handiwork. 
:  If  all  the  blind  were  women,  and  all  the 
women  had  a  chance  to  learn,  and  after 
i  learning  had  a  comfortable  place  In  which 
I  to  work,  and  all  had  friends  who  could 
I  give  that  "little  help  about  cutting  articles 
:  and  making  buttonholes" — why,  then,  the 
;  problem  were  Indeed  an  easy  one  for  the 
ialumnee,  or  any  other  association,  to  solve; 
|  then  the  small  earnings  might  add  to  com- 
I  forts   already   enjoyed. 

Unhappily,  the  want  of  home  and  dally 
attentions  is  often  the  saddest  want  of  all. 
The  "little  help"  offered  by  the  teacher,  in 
calls  weeks  apart,  is  not  enough. 

Stitches  get  dropped  in  the  knitting, .  and 
to  watt  weeks  for  the  visitor,  or  teacher, 
■who  knows  how  to  pick  them  up,  Is  to  lose 
the  enjoyment  and  the  profit  of  the  work; 
It  is  to  leave  the  output  and  the  income 
exasperatingly  small.  Housework  is  men- 
tioned. A  good  housekeeper  tells  me  that 
no  other  work  requires  so  long  training. 
Here,  again,  one  must  have  a  home  of  one's 
own,  or  very  Indulgent  and  patient  friends. 
Only  an  industrial  school  for  women  can 
meet  that  wholesome  need  with  the  home- 
less and  the  careless.  Piano-tuning 
Is  spoken  of  as  though  that  were  open  to 
all  who  chose.  Only  a  few,  either  among 
the  seeing  or  the  sightless,  have  the  neces- 
sary aptitude.  Even  If  specially  musical,  ; 
how  can  they  learn  if  over  nineteen  and 
poor?  In  our  own  columns,  weeks  ago, 
there  was  an  appeal  for  two  old  pianos  that 
men  longing  to  learn  tuning  could  have  a  , 
phance.     Inquiry   has   brought   out  the  fact 

fhat  not  one  response  has  yet  been  made 
o  that  appeal — by  a  usually  quick-respond- 
ng  public. 
Alumna  says:  "Persons  deprived  of  sight 
!n  adult  life,  if  young  enough  to  continue 
to  work,  should  try  to  do  something  thait 
they  have  done  before:  the  details  of  which 
(are  already  familiar  to  them."  Adults  sud- 
denly blind  say  that  the  same  work  seems 
as  difficult  as  altogether  new  work,  because 
they  have  depended  wholly  upon  sight  for 
a  guide.  Robbed  of  sight,  they  must  de- 
velop a  new  faculty,  which  may  be  more 
difficult  than  to  learn  a  new  trade.  Be- 
sides, a  machinist  cannot  continue  to  do 
something  that  he  has  done  before,  In  a 
s'hop  among  rapidly  turning  wheels  and 
belts.  He  cannot  continue  to  break  stone; 
he  cannot  continue  the  work  of  the  plum- 
bers. This  kind  of  "limitation"  is  certainly 
an  "affliction." 

In  the  same  article,  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  is  accredited  the  honor  of  home 
teaching.  The  blind  of  Massachusetts 
ehould  be  proud  to  remember  that  their 
home  teaching  is  duo  to  "the  earnest  ef- 
forts" of  one  of  their  own  number,  who 
presented  the  bill  to  the  Legislature,  and 
successfully  urged  its  passage.  Secretary 
Hill  is  to  be  sincerely  thanked  for  all '  that 
he  has  done  to  make  that  bill  a  success; 
and  he  Is  the  last  one  to  claim  credit,  as 
he  is  the  most  just  in  acknowledging  the 
energy  of  Its  originator,  and  his  ability  and 
willingness  to  help. 

The  occasional  letter  or  visitor  to  cheer, 
read  and  -  teach  may  be  helpfully  comfort- 
ing to  the  well-fed  and  the  resigned,  but  to 
the  Testless,  ambitious  and  poor  man,  long- 
ing to  escape,  as  from  a  body  of  death, 
longing  to  work,  longing  to  be  alive,  among 
living  men — to  offer  nothing  more — is  to 
bring  him  a  stone  when  he  begs  for  bread. 
What  he  wants  Is  a  chance. 


,  tin:  most  com, 

'■■". 

SALEM  CENTURY  CLUB.  i»y  <>r  the  brain.     illustrii 

Interring    and    Instructive    /.ec-  poela  aud  philosopher*  I 

turo   on    Teaching  the  Blind   to  its  virtues  and  biiii^    it-  praises    both    in 

IteaU  and  Write. 

...  ,  .   ..      _  ,  verse         and       in       prose.        Hippo. 

Members    ait. I    guests    of    i lie   Salem  '  '  ' 

Century  elub  had  the  pleasure  of  hear-  recogoize     as    the    fnthe»    ol 

ing  a  very  interesting    ami  Instructive 

lecture,   yesterday    afternoon     by   Mr.  medii  is  emphatically  of  its    im- 

Anagnos,  superintendent  of  the  r.  rkins 

Institute  for  the  Blind.  portance  us  a  means  ol  preservi    g  • 

Mr.    Anagn'os    gave   a  sketch    of  the  ,.  ,         . 

work  which   is    being   done  at  ihe  in-  Menander,  the  immoral  Greek  dran 

stitution  at   South    Boston,   also  at   the  •    ,    •       ,u   .  •.    •  ■       < 

kindergarten    frt   Jamaica  Plain       He  maintains  that  it    is     p 

spoke  of  th.deyotion  of  the  teachers  to  healing  qualities  thai  it  maj  lie    considi  r- 

their  blind  pupils,  and   that   they  made  ' 

it  their  life  work  to  educate  them  to  be  ed  natural    cure    for  all  die  -hake 

true  men  and  women. 

Mr.    Auagnos    was    accompanied  by  pearc  describes  it  most  felicitously  in  t 

two      pupils,      with     tiieir    individual 

teachers.     Elizabeth    llobin,    the    deaf  "''"  Known  hues:  — 

and  blind  pupil,  read  a  poeui  copied  by  ■.,         .,    .  ,  ..  ,.    .    , 

another  pupil,  illustrating  the  manner  M''  I1  that  knlts  "'I1  tlle  ravelled  sle 

in  which  they    write  and    decipher   the  of  care 

letters. 

At  the  conclusion   of  the   lecture  tea  The  death     of    each     day's     life 

"'11  tnariiVOili.ini— m—hm»>»>"  "■""   ■"•—**'—'  ,  , 

.-...  lab  i  -  bath, 

•~l*0-  Balm  uf   hurt  minds,    great    nntun 

second  course, 

_  a.  .  Chief  oonrishei  in  life's  fi 

Date 

""." Goethe  names  it  the  balmy  bli 

Dr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  is  inclined  to  line"  nature      Sir  Phi                                    -The 
up  against  instructing  the  adult  blind  poor  in  id's   wi  ilth,     and     the     pri 
at  state  cost.    As  a  practical  expert,  Be~  release  " 
points  out  that  there  are  few  occupa- 
tions,  comparatively,   which   the   blind  Sou i hey    characterizes    ii    as,     "The 
can  profitably  follow,  and  there  are  very  fiiend  of  woe."     Dryden  declares  it 
grave  objections  to  bringing  them  to-  of  ;,,i  lne  nou ,.,,  the  ,„.„, 
gether,  at  an  adult  age,  in  large  num-  „               -      .    , 
bers,  in  a  workshop  or  home,  especially  prare  of  mind,  repaner  of  di  caj  ! 
if  both  sexes  are  to  be  received  therein.  Whose  balm  renews  the  limbs  to  labors 
Helen  Keller  is  a  brilliant  and  interest-  ,,f  thedav 
ing  young  woman;  but  when  it  comes  to  P                  . 
deciding    between    her    pathetic    appeal  Cervantes    invokes    blessings    on    bim 

and    the    verdict    of    a    man    who    has  who  first  invented  it,  for,     "it    coi 

studied   oversight   of   blind   persons   in  '       '        '    (-overs    a 

numbers,  as  Mr.  Sanborn  or  Dr.  Howe  ",an  a"  over,  thoughts  and    all,     like    a 

did,  there  can  be  only  one  decision.    The  cloak  " 

sentiment  back  of  the  movement  is  of 

the  soundest.     The  matter  of  judgment  Young   defines   it    as,    "Tired  natu 

is  different.  s"^t    restorer."     VTordsworth     i 

THE    WEST   VIRGINIA  «*»«   "The    twiokhng    of    oblivion, 

and  Jean  Ingelow    uddresses    it    in  tl„ 

TABLET,  MARCH  81.  1903.       words.-    .•o.hep.-e  a,,  beh„ldeB 

Sleep  is  a  Factor.  tllee.  sl<=epi 

Thou    beare.-t     angels    to     us    in 

There  is    perhaps    no    element    in  the  night, 

success  of  education  more  important  and  Saints  out  of  heaven  «i- 

coustantly  potent  than  regular  and  health-  -       J  ^8nt- 

r   ,    ,  t.  •    •  ..    »*    i     i    »      *i  Sorrow  is  some  old  tale." 

Mil  sleep.      It  is  important  to  look  to    the 

,        •     ,  Durin«   sleep    the    operations     ol     tin- 

natural  means  of  inducing  it  when  it  does 

....         ,.  ,  senses  are  suspended  in  whole  or  in  o»n 

not  come,  and  to  avoid  the    things    that 

disturb  or  banish  it  from   the     repose     of  *  ^  'U  pr"f°""d  S!umb".  ""  "« 

students.     The    Director    of    the    Mass.  |  ,e     bnio'     "ut    lh*    f'«>«         i 

School  for  the  Blind  in   his    last   Report,  "tC"M"i   '"  '"t'  Contin,,B    iu    *<»>°"  i   the  | 

discusses  it  in  the  light  oi  some  of  its  uses;  LC:"''  ''l'":>  tt"d  the   h,"=s    resl"'"-.     » 

but  he  does  not  wan,  against  the    things  *"**        ;"lar"-v'  but   with     >< 

that  interrupt  or  impair  it.  s  closely  as  he  ''■     "le     «t«Uiie.     and 

usually  does  in  bis  discussion  of  top.es  as  "V    °W  ,ij- '^-  "•«  skin  ex  I,       - 

important  as  sleep.      I  take  the  liberty   of         V»1>0r'aad     tllH     Sidneys    secrete     ... 

,  .  .  .,  i  W  'th  the   centr  ii  . 

quoting  his  observations  on  the  necessity 

of  sleep,  as  follows:  '  "^  is  vtr-v  '"«*««,  for    while  j 

"O  magic  sleep!     0    comfortable  bird  te   '" '-v    rit,i"    'ne  power  of  re   j 

that  i. roods  over  the  troubled  sea  of  mind  '         -  ••npressions  or    develop!    i 

till  it  is  hushed  and  smooth  !0  Keats.  "I"'r    huve    ,h,ir     actions    diminisl 

"Sleep  is  wstate  of  quiescence,  character-  r  altogether  arrested. 

ized  by  entire  or  partial  unconsciousuess,  hU  autritive  regeneration  of    the 

inactive  condition  cf  the  body  and  general  tlssuewh'^    lakes    place    duruiS 

r-  thai  the     refreshii  . 
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of  fi,e  latter  and  lvalue    to    the     living 
[>r<;anism  depends. 

It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  all  animals 
shall  suspend  their  action  in  sleep.  The 
alternation  ot  day  and  night  harmonizes 
withthis  want  of  the  living  body,  and 
affords  seasons  of  activity  and  of  repose. 
Man  needs  to  follow  this  natural  indica- 
tion and  let  the  hours  of  sleep  and  ol 
waking  alternate  daily.  He  should  retue 
and  take  his  rest  when  all  is  darkest  and 
most  silent,  and  the  motions  aud  vibra- 
tions i  f  the  outer,  universe  are  most  ef- 
|  fectively  lulled. 

The  quantity  of  sleep  requited  by  dif- 
ferent individuals  is  nut  the  same  hi  all 
cases,  from  seven  to  nine  hours  being  the 
average  amount  necessary  for  an  adult. 
Children  need  much  more  than  this,  ;n 
order  to  have  their  exhausted  energies 
restored,  so  that  they  may  awake  refresh- 
ed and  strong;  to  grow  into  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  happy  men  and    women. 

Firmlv  believing  in  the  beneficence  of 
vest,  we'deem  it  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance not  onlv  to  give  our  pupils  tine  for 
I  it  but  enable  them  to  have  a  sufficient 
I  amount  of  sleep  at  the  natural  hours,  and 
I  to  allow  nothing  to  interfere  with  their 
1  ,-,st  either  at  its  beginning  or  at  its  end- 
I  ing  ■.■"■'n  day."  n-n»mtll 


SATURDAY,    MARCH    28,    t903 

Members  and  guests  of  the  Salem  Cen- 
tury Club  heard  a  lecture  last  Friday  by 
Mr  Anagnos.  superintendent  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Anagnos 
gave  a  sketch  of  the  work  which  is  being 
done  at  the  institution  at  South  Boston; 
also  at  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain. 
He  spoke  of  the  devotion  of  the  teachers  to 
their  blind  pupils,  and  that  they  made  it 
their  life  work  to  educate  them  to  be  true 
men  and  women.  Mr.  Anagnos  was  accom- 
panied -by  two  pupils  with  their  Individual 
teachers.  Elizabeth  Robin,  the  deaf  and 
blind  pupil,  read  a  poem  copied  by  another 
pupil  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  they 
write  and  decipher  the  letters.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  lecture  tea  was  served. 

The  Watchman 

March  26,  i9°3 

Francis  H.  Rowley 

When  we  have  visited  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  noted  what  is  being 
done  for  sightless  children  in  that 
noble  school,  we  have  seen  only  one 
side   of   the   picture,  ~and   that — the 
brightest:  the  fairest.    We  have  not 
thought  of  the    thousands    of    sad- 
hearted,     silent     men     and    women 
sitting     in      the      dreary      solitude 
of     conscious     isolation;     some     in 
lonely    homes    where  all    that    can 
be     done     for     them     is     to   pro- 
vide    food    and   raiment    and   shel- 
ter;    and   some   dragging   out     the 
weary    years    as    objects   of    public 
charity  in  almshouses.     This  is  the 
blindness  that   appals   one  when  he 
broods  over  it. 


FROM  THE  LADIES'   VISITING  COMMITTEE 
FOR  THE 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 


A  LTHOUGH  renewed  every  year,  the  annual  Report  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  never  fails 
to  arouse  our  wonder  and  admiration.  As  a  mere  statement 
of  facts  it  seems  to  carry  us  into  the  region  of  miracle,  espe- 
cially where  it  relates  to  the  cases  of  children  who  are  born 
not  only  blind  but  deaf  also,  and  consequently  dumb. 

Under  the  instruction  of  the  Kindergarten,  these  blind- 
deaf-mutes  are  not  only  brought  into  intelligent  relation  to 
their  surroundings,  but  the  world  of  books  is  opened  to  them 
as  well  as  the  use  of  tools,  the  enjoyment  and  cultivation  of 
flowers,  beside  a  variety  of  useful  occupations  by  means  of 
which  they  may  even  become  self-supporting. 

Look  at  the  picture  of  the  seemingly  idiot  boy,  Tommy 
Stringer  when  he  first  arrived  at  the  asylum,  creeping  his 
way  along  with  faltering  steps  and  an  expression  on  his  face 
of  blank,  vacant  helplessness.  Compare  him  a  few  years 
later  with  the  bright  intelligent  lad  reading  (I  had  almost 
said  reading  aloud)  from  the  raised  printed  page,  while  his 
teacher  follows  the  rapid  action  of  his  hand  as  he  interprets 
for  her  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  phrases  set  before 
him. 

Or  see  him  in  his  vacation  when  he  is  making  a  visit  at 
the  house  of  a  friend  where  he  amuses  himself  by  building  a 





play  room  out  of  doors  for  the  children,  or  in  making  certain 
repairs  within  doors  for  the  older  members  of  the  household. 
In  short,  he  now  applies  himself  to  his  tasks  like  the  clever 
young  scholar  that  he  is,  and  he  handles  his  tools  like  a 
trained  carpenter.  One  will  not  often  see  a  brighter,  more 
animated  expression  than  that  of  Tommy  Stringer  at  his 
tasks  or  busy  with  his  tools,  the  latter  occupation  being  for 
him  more  like  play  than  work. 

Of  course,  among  those  afflicted  with  blindness  and  deaf- 
ness, treatment  is  not  always  so  successful  as  it  has  proved 
in  the  case  quoted  above.  But  in  a  majority  of  cases  the 
results  are  not  only  merciful  for  the  individual,  but  they  are 
also  most  instructive  as  showing  how  the  mental  processes 
may  be  developed  without  the  help  which  the  senses  lend  to 
the  normal  human  being. 

I  once  heard  a  keen  observer  say  after  talking  with  a  blind- 
deaf-mute,  deprived  like  Laura  Bridgman  of  every  sense  but 
one,  that  of  feeling  ; 

"  It  is  like  talking  with  a  disembodied  spirit,  acting  inde- 
pendently of  the  body,  unaided  by  speech,  by  hearing,  or 
by  sight,  the  mind  yet  thinks  and  works  intelligently  for  a 
given  purpose." 

Such  is  the  result  toward  which  our  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  is  helping  and  while  these  wonderful  instances  drawn 
from  the  Blind-Deaf-Mutes  fill  us  with  amazement,  we  must 
not  forget  the  hundreds  of  blind  children  who  come  to  the 
Kindergarten  every  year  and  whose  infirmity  though  far  less 
terrible  than  the  threefold  privation  of  the  deaf  mutes, 
nevertheless  makes  its  pathetic  appeal  to  our  sympathies. 

I  need  not  ask  my  neighbors  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
this  beneficent  institution.  They  have  helped  it  most  gen- 
erously for  years.  So  unfailing  have  their  contributions  been 
that  Mr.  Anagnos  has  learned  to  depend  upon  the  $600 
which  he  receives  from  us  annually  as  among  his  regular 
supplies.      Last  year  we  sent  in  $610,50,  this  year  $603.20. 

Mr.  Anagnos  sends  his  warm  thanks  to  our  Committee 
but  the  real  source  of  our  success  lies  in  the  sympathy  and 
liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Cambridge.  We  do  not  know 
whether  we  can  keep  our  subscription  up  to  the  same 
amount  this  year,  as  we  have  lost  several  of  our  important 
contributors.  We  shall  be  grateful,  however,  for  any  addi- 
tional names  upon  our  list,  whether  for  larger  or  smaller 
amounts. 


Cambridge,   March,   1903. 


ELIZABETH  C.  AGASSIZ, 

for  the  Committee. 
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March  21    1903 

A  Social  Expedient 

NOT  LONG  AGO  a  woman,  famous  for1 
her  originality,  social  daring  and  lav- 
ish entertainments,  completed  the  new- 
house  which  had  cost  her  a  large  fortune  and 
excited  the  interest  of  everybody  in  the  cityi 
in  which  she  dwells.  With  the  exception  of 
the  workmen  and  the  artists  employed  in  the 
decorations,  no  one  had  seen  the  interior  of 
the  splendid  new  mansion  which  had  en-| 
grossed  so  much  of  this  wealthy  woman's 
time  and  money,  and  speculation  regarding' 
its  scheme  of  decoration  and  furnishings  was 
rife  wherever  two  or  three  of  her  acquaint- 
ances were  gathered  together.  During  the 
period  of  its  construction  the  fame  of  the 
new  house  spread  to  even  the  most  distant; 
cities  in  the  land,  until  curiosity  was  excited 
to  such  a  pitch  that  there  was  not  a  wide- 
awake Sunday  editor  in  Chicago,  Boston  or 
New  York  who  would  not  gladly  have  paid  a 
generous  price  for  a  description  of  its  splen- 
dors with  suitable  photographs. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  last  of  the  scaf-i 
foldings  came  down,  the  workmen  and  deco-l 
rators  disappeared  and  the  owner,  accompa-  i 
nied  by  several  vans  of  personal  belongings 
and  followed  by  a  great  retinue  of  servants, 
moved  in.  It  was,  of  course,  inevitable  that 
she  should  give  a  grand  housewarming  to 
celebrate  her  installation  in  the  splendid  and 
costly  palace  which  was  henceforth  to  be  her 
home.  Nor  was  it  strange,  considering  her 
fame  as  a  musical  connoisseur  and  a  devoted 
patron  of  opera  and  concert,  that  her  house- 
warming  should  take  the  form  of  a  musicale. 
Therefore,  she  summoned  to  her  aid  a  fa- 
mous musical  director,  conducted  him  to  her 
superb  music-room,  and  asked  his  advice  in 
regard  to  a  suitable  programme. 

"I  trust  that  you  have  had  the  acoustics 
of  this  room  properly  tested,"  said  the  music 
director,  as  his  eye  took  in  the  noble  propor- 
tions of  the  great  chamber. 

"I  intend  that  this  concert  shall  test  them," 
she  made  answer.  "Of  course  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  make  the  test  unless  the  room  is  filled 
with  people,  and  if  I  invite  my  friends  to  a 
rehearsal,  I  rob  the  musicale  of  the  charm  of 
novelty.  You  see,  nobody  has  seen  the  in- 
terior of  the  house  or  knows  anything  about 
my  new  furniture  and  curios." 

The  director  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
made  answer:  "It  is  a  great  pity  that  you 
can  not  make  the  test  beforehand.  If  there 
is  anything  wrong  you  should  know  it  at 
once.  After  all,  for  a  woman  as  clever  as 
yourself  the  problem  is  not  a  difficult  one. 
Try  to  think  of  some  scheme  which  will  pull 
you  out  of  the  difficulty." 

The  woman  of  wealth  and  originality 
brooded  over  the  matter  for  half  an  hour 
after  dinner  that  evening  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  a  smile  of  triumph  illumined  her 
face,  and,  summoning  her  secretary,  she  bade 
her  write  a  short  letter  of  invitation. 

"A  brilliant  idea  indeed!"  cried  the  secre- 
tary enthusiastically  as  she  finished  the  let- 
ter, for  she  had  known  of  her  employer's 
dilemma.  "Now  the  town  will  look  upon 
you  as  a  philanthropist  as  well  as  a  woman 
of  fashion." 

Her  prophecy  came  true  just  three  days 
later  when  the  press  burst  into  a  chorus  of 
praise  over  the  generous  action  of  the  famous  \ 
society  leader  in  opening  her  new  and  splen- 
did palace  with  a  magnificent  concert  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  inmates  of  the  blind  asylum. 

Worcester  If  ass  Telegraflp 


BIG  SUCCESS. 


Mechanics  Hall  Capacity 
Taxed. 


Date 


iELODY  OF 


I 


NORSELAND! 

Swedish  Singers  in 
Solos  and  Chorus. 


Worcester's  Swedish  singers  in  Mechan- 
ics hall  yesterday  afternoon  sang  their 
richest  and  sweetest  songs  to  aid  the  fam- 
ine-stricken of  their  native  land.  The 
supremacy  of  Swedish  singers  in  male 
chorus  work  was  proved  again,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  audience  showed  that  love 
jf  vocal  melody,  characteristic  of  their 
race,  has  not  died  out  in  the  new  land. 

The  day  was  a  triumph.  Excellence  in 
ill  departments  of  song  and  music  was 
shown.  A  mixed  chorus  of  100  voices  sang 
i  Psalm  of  David  as  arranged  by  Gunnar 
SVennerberg,  and  Abt's  great  patriotic 
oymn,  "Hail  to  thee,  queen  of  the  north." 
There  was  a  male  chorus  of  50  voices,  and 
singing  by  Brage  singing  society  of  Svea 
Grille: and  the  Swedish  glee  club,  Worces- 
ter's two  important  Swedish  singing  so- 
cieties. There  were  Swedish  soloists  and  a 
Swedish  band. 

It  was  upon  the  male  chorus  that  ap- 
plause was  showered.  Every  man  of  it  is 
practically  a  trained  singer,  who  at  his 
weekly  club  rehearsal  Is  drilled  for  hours 
under  the  best  leadership  obtainable. 

Applause  was  conventional  till  this 
chorus  made  its  first  appearance  in  the 
national  song,  "Hear  us,  Svea.  mother  of 
us  all,"  written  and  composed  by  Gunnar 
Wennerberg,  whose  memory  was 

Celebrated  in  Worcester 

and. over  America  by  great  concerts  two 
yeqrs  ago.  It  is  the  song  Swedish  stu- 
dents sang  in  Paris  when  they  won  the 
first  prize  against  male  choruses  of  the 
world. 

When  that  song  was  ended  yesterday 
afternoon  those  who  formed  audience 
wakened  as  if  from  a  trance  and  a  pande- 
monium of  handclapping  and  encores  fol- 
lowed. They  applauded  and  applauded 
again  and  again  In  storms,  and  even  when 
those  which  were  to  take  part  next  made 
their  appearance  the  applause  continued 
till  a  sense  of  courtesy  silenced  it.  En- 
cores were  not  accepted  yesterday  after- 
noon. 

Even  a  greater  triumph  for  the  male 
chorus  was  scored  in  the  last  song  in 
the  concert,  a  grand  old  Norwegian  sailor 
song  by  Grieg,  "Landsightlng,"  the  tenor 
part  of  which  was  sung  by  John  Nelson. 
The  Swedish  glee  club  got  a  thunder  of 
applause  at  its  one  appearance,  the  au- 
dience calling  for  it  again  and  again, 
insisting  on  an  encore.  Brage  singing  so- 
ciety received  a   like  appreciation. 

The  audience  would  have  had  all  the 
soloists  back  if  it  could  have  got  them, 
but  the  management  would  not  allow  it 
Mrs.  Agnes  Enberg  was  soprano  soloist, 
Miss  Demerese  du  Faur,  of  Rutland  was 
contralto  soloist.  Baritone  solos  were 
sung  by  John  Nelson  of  Worcester  acad- 
emy and  the  Swedish  giee  club,  and  by 
O.  Alphone  Fyrberg  of  Perkins  institute, 
Boston,  son  of  Gustaf  Fyrberg.  Gotthard 
Herlin 

Gave  Violin  Solos 

an<I    George   N.    Morse,    leader    of   Board 
of  trade  glee-  club,  was  organist. 
5T  Alonzo    Fyrberg,    son    of    ex-Offlcer 
.  Gustav  Fyrberg  of 

Worcester  Police  Force, 

sang  "The  holy  city."  Mr.  Fvrberg  is  a 
young  man  who  is  rapidly  approaching 
blindness  and  studies  in  Perkins  institute, 
Boston..  He  received  strong  applause,  and 
was  presented  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  the 
only  singer  to  be  so  favored.  The  male 
chorus  sang  Josefson's  "Vart  land." 

Miss  Demerise  Du  Faur  sang  a  contral- 
to solo,  "Golgotha,"  by  Oauchais,  after 
which  George  N.  Morse  played  an  organ 
solo.  Batiste's  "Romanze,"  and  then 
Brage  singing  society  of  Svea  gille,  under 
the  leadership  of  Gustaf  Berg,  sang  "Olof 
Tryggvason."  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  beautiful  of  old  Norse  songs.  Mrs. 
Agnes  Enberg  sang  Abt's  "Cuckoo  song." 
which  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  her  voice. 
and  won  much  applause.  She  showed  to 
much  better  advantage  in  her  solo  than 
when  taking-  the  solo  part  with  the  mixed 
chorus,  and  the  audience  at  once  put  her 
on  its  list  of  favorites. 
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'INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  "BLIND, 

Although  renewed  each  year, jthem-J 
nual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  never  fails  to 
arouse  our  wonder  and  admiration.  As 
a  mere  statement  of  facts  it  seems  to 
carry  us  into  the  region  of  miracle,  es- 
pecially where  it  relates  to  the  cases 
of  children  who  are  born  not  only 
blind  but  deaf  also,  and  consequently 
dumb. 

Under  the  instruction  of  the  kinder- 
garten, these  blind-deaf-mutes  are  not 
only  brought  into  intelligent  relation 
to  their  surroundings,  but  the  w'orld 
of  books  is  opened  to  them  as  well  as 
the  use  of  tools,  the  enjoyment  and 
cultivation  of  flowers,  beside  a  variety 
of  useful  occupations  by  means  of 
which  they  may  even  become  self  -sup- 1 
porting. 

Look  at  the  picture  of  the  seemingly 
idiot  boy,  Tommy  Stringer,  when  he 
first  arrived  at  the  asylum,  creeping 
his  way  along  with  faltering  steps  and 
an  expression  on  his  face  of  blank,  va- 
cant helplessness.  Compare  him  a  few 
years  later  with  the  bright,  intelligent 
lad  reading  (I  had  almost  said  reading 
aloud)  from  the  raised  printed  page,  i 
while  his  teacher  follows  the  rapid  ac- 
tion of  his  hand  as  he  interprets  for 
her  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  | 
phrases  set  before  him. 

Or  see  him  in  his  vacation  when  he  , 
1  is  making  a  visit  at  tne  house  of  a  j 
Iriend  where  he  amuses  himself  by 
building  a  play  room  out  of  doors  for 
the  children,  or  in  making  certain  re- 
pairs within  doors  for  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  household.  In  short,  he 
now  applies  himself  to  his  tasks  like 
the  clever  young  scolar  that  he  is, 
and  he  handles  his  tools  like  a  trained 
carpenter.  One  will  not  often  see  a 
brighter,  more  animated  expression 
than  that  of  Tommy  Stringer  at  his 
tasks  or  busy  with  his  tools,  the  lat- 
ter occupation  being  for  him  more  like 
play  than  work. 

Of  course, 'among  those  afflicted  with 
blindness  and  deafness,  treatment  is 
not  always  so  successful  as  it  has 
proved  in  the  case  quoted  above.  But 
in  a  majority  of  cases  the  results  are 
not  only  merciful  for  the  individual, 
but  they  are  also  most  instructive  as 
showing  how  the  mental  processes 
may  be  developed  without  ,  the  help 
which  the  senses  lend  to  the  normal 
human  being. 

I  once  heard  a  keen  observer  say 
after  talking  with  a  blind-deaf-mute, 
deprived  like  Laura  Bridgman  of  every 
sense  but  one,  that  of  feeling:  "It  is 
like  talking  with  a  disembodied  spirit, 
acting  independently  of  the  body,  un- 
aided by  speech,  by  hearing,  or  by 
sight,  the  mind  yet  thinks  and  works 
intelligently  for  a  given  purpose." 

Such  is  the  result  toward  which  our 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is  helping, 
and  while  these  wonderful  instances 
drawn  from  the  blind-deaf-mutes  fill 
us  with  amazement,  we  must  not  for- 
get the  hundreds  of  blind  children  who 
come  to  the  kindergarten  every  year 
and  whose  infirmity,  though  fai  less 
terrible  than  the  threefold  privation 
of  the  deaf-mutes,  nevertheless  makes 
its  pathetic  appeal  to  our  sympathies. 
I  need  not  ask  my  neighbors  to 
strengthen  tbe  hands  of  this  beneficent 
institution.  They  have  helped  it  most 
generously  for  years.  So  unfailing 
have  their  contributions  been  that  Mr. 
Anagnos  has  learned  to  depend  upon 
the  $600  which  he  receives  from  us  an- 
nually as  among  his  regular  supplies. 
Last  year  we  sent  in  $610.50,  this  year 
$603.20. 


Mr.  Anagnos  sends  his  warm  thanks 
to  our  committee  but  the  real  source 
of  our  success  lies  in  the  syrnpathy  ami 
liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Cambridge. 
We  do  not  know  whether  we  can  keep 
cur     subscription     up     to     the     same 
amount  this  year,  as  we  have  lost  sev- 
eral    of    our     important     c°"tr£ut0"v 
vVe  Shall  be  grateful,  however   for  any 
Additional  names  upon  our  hst    wheth- 
er for  larger  or  smaller  amounts. 
Elizabeth  C.  Agassiz, 
For  the  Committee. 
Cambridge,   March,   1903. 
Checks  may  be  made  payable  to  Miss 
Christine     Farley,     16     Lowell     street, 
Cambridge.  ^^ 
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UNFIELD. 

'  There  were  lS~uTe^h^  present   at  the 
meeting  of  the  Quabbiii  club   I  uesdar  aft 
eriioon  at  the  home  of  Mrs  K.  B.  UMi 
ing     The  roli-cal    "as  answered  «  ltb  dim 
rations  from  Whittier.    The  Hub  ben,,-  A* 
appointed    in    the   papers   included   in   the 
„,„nm,     f„r    the    afternoon,    Mis>    ■>■    A- 
Wbi     e-    who  for  four  years  was.  tutor  of 
Edith  W.  Thpmas  in  the  Perkins  institute 
for  the  blind  at  South  Boston,  gave  an  m- 
tttMttagJSu    interspersed   with   read .ngs, 
elHiiK  about.  Edith  Thomas  and  her  woik. 
Mrs  Rebecca  Davis  read  a  paper  on  Ben- 
ign Franklin,  left  over  from  InjUffU 
Mrs  Tinkham  by  request  repeated  her       - 
Sir  of  February  17  on  Thomas  Jeffeison, 
very  few  having  heard  it,  owing ;  to  its  be- 
ins"  so   stormy.      A   business   mee  tin*  fol- 
lowed, at   which  it  was  voted  to  hold  the 
annual   meeting   on    the     «■   »™   »a,«  f. 
simnle   tea      It   was  voted  to  let  the  piesi 
aSrappoin.    her    own    program    comm.  - 
tee       Mrs    Rebecca     Davis.    Miss     Jennie 
Dodge   and   Mrs  Walter  Brown  were   ap- 
n    nte.1  n  committee  to  present  names  for 
the  various  dub  offices  at  the  next  mee t- 
„|.    !     was   also   voted   to   hold   an   open 
meeting  in   the  near  future    Mrs   Andrut 

"Hnniittoe.  to  arrange  Eor  tbesame,^.. 
vent  events  were  given  by  Mrs  Ewing,  aiiss 
Palmer,  and  Mrs  Brown,  when  the  meet- 
ins:  elosftfl.  _ 

REP„  £PriNGFIEtD*MASSr. 


It  was  v 

William    T.     Hampton  "K      J; 

Hampton,  cousins,  who  w  I  "■*« 

anything 

fay  the  will.  ,    ,,     , 

ator,   who  i  -''•  llv,;d 

at  314  Chestnut  street,  ana  left  ai 

Of    the    v:.l i  '"II    ■'•  ''"■' 

His    will    gives    H000   each   to <J>°*et>J? 

C We       ad  £• 

Noble  of  Che!      i  '.   .%  , 

residue  of  his  estate  after  .ill  the  special 
legach  s  are  paid. 

The  public  bci"  ,  „„,,    n- 

The    propertj  ^/fl.taS 

Cherry   street,  ' '  '"   th'    1:,lfus  b-  ; 

Froat  Hospital  of  Chelsea.  ' 

The  estate   115  Wlnntalmmel   street   to 
the  Old  Ladles'    n ,      ■;    ,    ... 

Bequests  of  J500  eai  h  ■  '■    ,"1 

Library.    Chelsea;   th.  '  s,h    p  r 

tat,  Huntington  aveml  IL^v/a 

kins  institution  for  the  Blind,  the  Bye  & 
Ear    Infirmary,     the     Cam   y     Hosp 
Boston     City     Hospital,     Massachusetta 
General  Hospital.  n„„  v.„rt. 

Bequests  of  $250  each  to  the  Day  N"rs 
er?  of  Chelsea,  the  St.  Lul 
Church  of  Chelsea,   the  School  fo  'Crip- 
pled   and    Deformed    Children    and .the 
New  England   Peabody   Home  foi    CripJ 
pled  Children.  ..  .  ... 

V  Bequests  ot  $1000  each  to  the  Fire,  nei  16 
Relief  Fund  of  Chelsoa,  the  Chela . 
overseers  of  the  poor,  the  latter  bequest 
?o  be  used  for  the  distribution  of  oo a 
each  winter  to  the  cost  price  ot  $200  until 
the  whole  legacy  is  exhausted. 

The  will,  wh  ch  Is  dated  Feb.  13,  19<". 
names  Drl  Charles  Leeds  of  Chelsea  as 
executor. 


Boston,    to-morrow.— Arthm     rsroo».= 
quite  ill  the  last  of  the  week. 
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CONTESTANTS  FAIL  * 
TO  BREAK  THE  WILL 


Bequests  of  William  T. 
Bolton  Stand. 


COUSINS  GET  NOTHING 


Public  Institutions  Given  a 
Large  Share. 


Judge  UcKim.  in  the  Suffolk  county 
probate  court  today,  allowed  the  will  of 
William  T.  Bolton  of  Chelsea,  which 
contains   a   number   of  public   bequests. 
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ByjiXMSOYS'   THEATRICALS* 

The  boys  of  the  Howe  Memorial  Club 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  B  Und 
°V  South  Boston  will  give  this  week  a 
repetition  of  the  two  Shaksp.erian  plays 
which  they  presented  some  time  ago  with 
such  great  success. 


lass  H 


APR.Uaui 

Manv  of  the  blind  boy  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will 
give  an  entertainment  at  the  institu- 
tion in  South  Boston  next  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  evenings.  T^his  will  "on- 
sist  of  scene's  from  Shakespeare,  being 
a  repetition  of  the  scenes  from  "Henry 
VIII."  and  ^'Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
as  presented  on  Feb.  23  last.  The  pro- 
ceeds will  be  added  to  the  Howe  me- 
morial fund. 
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FAIR  TO  HELP  THOSE 
WHO  HEIP  THE1SELVES 


International  Sunshine  Society  Holds 
Forth  at  Lorimer  Hall. 


A  blind  girl  passing  her  left  hand  ten- 
derly over  a  big  rag  doll,  a  happy  smile 
lighting  up  her  sightless  face;  her 
teacher,  with  a  grave,  sweet  face,  telling 
her  the  doll's  story  with  rapid  touches  of 
her  fingers  on  the  blind  girl's  right  hand; 
without,  the  pouring  rain  and  muddy 
streets.  The  doll  was  Columbia,  recent- 
ly returned  from  a  trip  around  the 
world  lasting  nearly  three  years,  with- 
out maid  or  chaperone  or  ticket.  The 
little  girl  was  from  the  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind;  the  place  was  Lorimer 
Hall,  Tremont  Temple;  the  occasion  the 
fair  the  International  Sunshine  Society 
is  holding  there. 

"Our  purpose  is  to  help  those  who 
help  themselves,"  said  the  Massachu- 
setts president,  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Meg- 
gett.     She  was    assisted   in  running  the 


lailo*"  ThT'nTT  comm,tt<="  ^  young- 

.he 
"   to  nearlv  an   ,. 

sented    to   Columbia    by   the Vt£  V*"  n 
RT"  Partner.    oJnTt    7, 

3--J-*  the  «/?*££ 
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TUESDAY,    APRIL    14,    1903 

STATE  HOUSE  AFFAIRS 

IS    THE    HOVSE 

These  committee  reports  wer- 
Probate  and  Chancery,  leave  to  withdraw 
on  these  petitions,  of  Cornelius  J.  Shea  and 
others,  for  the  protection  of  persons  making 
assignment  of  wages,  with  Mr.  Kelly  of 
Lynn,  of  the  House  dissenting;  of  William 
Claflin  and  others,  for  the  further  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  animals,  by  vivisection. 
with  Messrs.  Sleeper  of  Natlck,  Potter  of 
Worcester  and  Booth  of  Springfield,  of  the 
House,  dissenting;  of  Joseph  C.  Wall,  to 
protect  assignors  of  wages;  Public  Chari- 
table Institutions,  no  legislation  necessary 
on  so  much  of  the  governor's  addp 
relates  to  institutions  for  the  Insane,  on  the 
forty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Northampton  Insane  Hospital,  and 
on  the  seventy-first  annual  report  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind; 
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$Untab&Q  ^Esjcwmij},  ^.peil  16,  1003 


^Ke  £adies'  "^Jisitiag  (Committee  request  the 
honor  of  your  presence  at  a  reception  to  be  given 
at  tke  Djjndergarten  for  the  Blind,  in  Jamaica 
"Plain,  corner  of  Perkins  and  ©ay  streets,  en 
Tuesday,  j^(pril  21,  at  3  "p.  'J\{..  The  exercises 
in  the  Kail  will  begin  at  3.30  1?.  3yl. 

Mis.  William  Appleton,  President. 

Mrs.   Louis  Agassiz,    Vice  Prt'sitteul. 

Mrs.  Larz  Anderson.                      Mrs-  Maud  Howe  Elliott.  Mrs.  Kingsmill  Marrs. 

Miss  Agnes  Brooks.                        Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray.  Mrs.  George  H.   Monks. 

Mrs..  E.  Winchester  Donald.         Miss  Constance  G.  Lee.  Mrs.   E.   Preble  Motley. 

Mrs.  George  Draper.                      Mrs.  Thomas  Mack.  Miss  Annie    C.  Warren. 


,  .Jamaica  Plain   Mass  News 

The  ladies  visiting  committee  will 
;ive  a  reception  at  the  Kindergarten 
or  the  Blind,  corner  of  Day  and  Per- 
:ins  Streets  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
hree.    There  will  be  exercises  at  3.30. 


Cards  are  out  for  a  reception  to  be  given 

at  the  Kindergarten  tor  the  Blind,  In  Jamaica, 
Plain,  Tuesday  afternoon,  at  three  o  cljelc. 
Mrs.  William  Appleton  is  president  of  the 
Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  and  uirs.  Louis 
Ao-aesiz  vice-president,  Other  names  on  tue 
cards  of  invitation  are  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson, 
Miss  Agues  Brooks.  Mrs.  B.  Winchester  Don- 
ald, Mrs.  George  Draper,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe 
Elliott.  Mrs.  John  Onipman  Gray  Miss  Con- 
Sance  G.  Lee,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs. 
Kln»8we)l  Marrs,  Mrs.  George  H.  Monks,  Mrs. 
E.  "Preble  Motley  and  Miss 
Warren.  _;_- 

Boston.JMaas-aA 


- 


Date 


——A  reception  was  given  by  the  ladies'  visit- 
ing committee,  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  corner  Perkins  and  Day  streets,  Jamaica 
Plain,  on  Tuesday,  April  21,  at  3  P.  M.  The 
exercises  in  the  hall  began  at  3.30  P.  M.  Among 
the  patronesses  were  Mrs.  William  Apple- 
ton,  president;  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,vice-president; 
Mrs.  Larz  Anderson,  Miss  Agnes  Brooks,  Mrs. 
E.  Winchester  Donald,  Mrs.  George  Draper,  Mrs. 
Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray, 
Miss  Constance  G.  Lee,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs 
Kingsmill  Marrs,  Mrs.  George  H.  Monks,  Mrs. 
E.  Preble  Motley,  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 


SATURDAY,    APRIL-     18,    1803 


Take  another  example  of  this  "prolonga- 
tion" from  all  the  ages,  drawn  not  from 
the  Latin,  but  further  back,  from  the  Greek 
race,  here  in  Boston.  .  At  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  founded  by  a  Bos- 
tonlan,  who  joined  Lord  Bryon's  campaign 
for  freedom  to  the  Greeks  from  the  benevo- 
lent assimilation  of  the  Turks,  Dr.  Howe's 
son-in-law  and  successor  writes  to  another 
well-known  Greek  citizen  of  Boston: 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  April  15,  1903. 
Friend  Rodocanachi:     Personally   and  in 
behalf  of  the  little  sightless  children  I  thank 
vou  most  heartily  tor  the   munificent   con- 
tribution of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  ($1250)  which  you  were  so  very  j 
kind  as  to  send  to  me  for  the  benefit  of  the  I 
kindergarten  for  the  blind.      This  contribu- 
tion  is"  the  crown  of  the  numerous  gifts  of 
various   kinds   with   which   you    have    con- 
tinued to  favor  our  tiny  pupils  from  time  to  | 
time    since    the    opening    of    their    beloved 
school,  and  it  will  be  preserved  forever  as  a 
permanent  fund,   with  your  name  attached 
thereto. 

I  am  also  very  grateful  to  you  for  your 
liberal  contribution  of  one  hundred  dollars 
($100)  to  the  fund  which  we  are  striving  to 
raise  for  the  support  of  Thomas  Stringer. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  acknowledge 
propria  man-u  your  great  kindness  to  him 
as  soon  as  your  check  is  handed  to  him. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  your  gifts  are 
especially  gratifying  to  me  as  coming  from 
one  of  those  of  my  own  countrymen,  who 
by  Industry  and  commercial  uprightness  se- 
cure a  modest  fortune,  and  who  live  with 
i  frugality  and  strict  economy,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  shar«  the  fruits  of  their 
earnest  labors  with  the  needy  and  suffering 
members  of  the  human  family.  Thanking 
you  again  most  heartily  for  your  unfailing 
interest  in  the  cause  of  the  blind,  I  remain, 
with  warmest  greetings,  cordially  yours, 

M.  Anagnos. 
John  M.  Rodocanachi,  Esq. 

SUNDAY,  APEIE  19,  1903. 

OVERl  MILLION. 


Benefactions    by  Will  of 
Eobert  C,  Billings. 


Executors  Send  Checks  to  Scores 
of  Institutions  Selected. 


Remainder   of  Estate   Will  Be 
Distributed  in  Near  Future, 


Under  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Robert 
C,  Billings,  who  died  June  12,  1899,  over 
100  of  the  sohools,  libraries,  hospitals, 
homes  and  charitable  and  educational  j 
institutions  and  organizations  all  over  | 
this  and  other  states  have  during  the 
past  week  been  the  recipients  of  sums 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over  | 
$1,000,000. 

Mr  Billings  was  a  widely-known  Bos- 
ton business  man,  who  accumulated 
great  wealth  and  in  his  will  provided  ! 
for  the  distribution  of  over  51.475,000  and 
appointed  as  executors  of  his  estate 
Thomas  Minns  of  Boston,  Joseph  S. 
Kendall  of  Cohasset  and  Matthew  Luce, 
also  of  Cohasset.  Those  gentlemen  Im- 
mediately set  about  complying  with  the 
terms  of  the  will  and  that  same  year 
paid  out  all  the  specific  legacies  made  by- 
Mr  Billings. 

The  executors  were  given  the  widest 
discretion  in  disposing  or  the  balance 
of  the  estate,  which  they  are  directed 
to  give  to  worthy  charities  as  their 
tafte  and  judgment  directed,  and  such 
was    the    confidence    of    the    dead    man 


iii  ill, ■:■..  gentlemen  that  he  mrcoteo    o    , 

should  serve  without   i li    w    bui  el  I 

of  any  kind,  Mr  Luce,  one  Ol   the  >■■  ■ 
CUtors,  died  very  soon  after  Mr  Billings, 
and  the  care  01  the  estate  has  therefore 
devolved  entirely  upon  Mr  Kendall  and 
Mr    Minna. 

As  the  eslate  undisposed  of  in  the  will 
of  Mr  Hillings  amounted  to  considerably 
oyer  $1 ,000,000,  the  tasii  of  disposing  or 
it  to  deserving  charities  was  no  light 
one.  The  executors  secured  information 
about  all  the  charities  rn  the  state  and 
many  of  those  in  other  states  and  from 
these  made  up  a  list  of  126  which  they 
considered  the  most  worthy.  The  mat- 
ter was  taken  to  the  courts  tor  a  de- 
cision as  to  whether  or  not  certain 
of  the  institutions  selected  really  could 
be  termed  charities  and  benefited  under 
the  terms  of  the  will. 

This  entire  list  of  126  charities  was 
approved  by  the  supreme  court  and  the 
decision  is  considered  by  lawyers  and 
business  men  of  this  city  as  a  precedent, 
and  established  a  far  wider  list  for  the 
philanthrope  to  choose  from  In  dispos- 
ing of  their  wealth  than  had  been  con- 
sidered eligible  up  to  that  time. 

Since  this  list  was  approved  by  the 
courts  a  few  months  ago  the  executors 
have  been  busy  in  apportioning  the 
sums  to  be  allowed  to  each  beneficiary, 
and  as  Mr  Kendall  has  been  seriously 
111  for  some  time  this  has  delayed  the 
work  a  great  deal.  It  was  the  desire  of 
the  two  executors  to  make  these  appor- 
tionments and  have  the  money  all  paid 
out  by  May  1,  as  otherwise  the  estate 
would  be  taxed  for  this  money  which 
would  have  to  be  paid  out  very  shortly 
anyway, 

In  accordance  with  this  desire,  during 
the  past  week  checks  for  sums  aggre- 
gating over  $1,000,000  have  been  sent  out 
to  a  little  more  than  100  of  the  institu- 
tions and  organizations  named  iii  the 
list  approved  by  the  supreme  court,  and 
there  is  still  a  goodly  sum  remaining 
unexpended  by  the  executors.  Just  what 
will  be  done  with  this  balance  the  ex- 
ecutors have  not  yet  decided,  and  prob- 
ably will  not  do  so  until  Mr  Kendall  re- 
covers from  his  illness.  H*  is  improv- 
ing steadily  now  and  although  he  is 
nearly  80  years  old.  it  Is  expected  he  will 
recover  from  his  sickness. 

Already  many  letters  of  acknowledge- 
ment have  been  received  by  the  execu- 
tors from  those  institutions  which  have 
received  the  checks  sent  to  them,  and  in 
many  ways  the  two  gentlemen  have 
been  widely  complimented  over  their 
choice  of  beneficiaries. 
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KINDERGARTEN     FOR     THE     BLIND. 

The  iadies  visiting  committee  were  hos- 
tesses at  a  reception  given  at  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
yesterday  afternoon. 

Following  the  reception,  which  was 
largely  attended,  was  an  entertainment 
given  by  the  pupils,  which  was  heartily 
appreciated  by  all  who  attended. 

The  ease  and  accuracy  with  which  these 
sightless  little  ones  went  through  their 
parts  and  the  cheeriness  and  patience  with 
which  their  little  faces  glowed  was  an  ob- 
ject lesson  te  each  one  in  the  interested 
audience,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
kindergarten  won  many  new  friends 
through  the  afternoon's  entertainments. 


-tffr**- 


|  A  reception  and  entertainment  was 
'given  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind  in  .Jamaica 
(Plain,  at  which  a  large  number  of  so- 
ciety people  were  present.  The  affair 
was  given  by  the  ladies  visiting  com- 
mittee, of  which  Mrs.  William  Apple- 
ton  is  president,  and  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz 
jvice  president. 

The  following  ladies  are  also  members 
of  the  committee:  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson, 
Miss  Agnes  Brooks,  Mrs.  E.  Winchester 
J*enald,  Mrs.  George  Draper,  Mrs.  Maud 
HowV  Elliott,  Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray. 
iMiss  Constance  G.  Dee,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Mack,  Mrs.  Kingsmill  Marrs,  Mrs. 
peorge  H.  Monks,  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Mot- 
Bey  and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

They   Come   Out  in   Good   Numbers  at 

Reception  and  Visiting  Day 

of  Kindergarten. 


The  reception  and  visiting  day  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  was  held 
yesterday  at  the  school,  corner  of  Per- 
kins and  Day  streets,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Many  ladies  of  the  district  and  from 
other  parts  of  the  city  were  present  and 
went  through  the  different  departments 
of  the  school.  At  3  o'clock  exercises 
were  held  in  the  school  hall,  and  about 
100  of  the  scholars  entertained  the 
guests'  with  songs  and  recitations. 

The  affair  was  in  charge  of  the  ladles' 
visiting  committee,  and  the  patronesses 
were  Mrs.  William  Appleton,  president: 
Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  Larz  Ander- 
son, Miss  Agnes  Brooks,  Mrs.  E.  Win- 
chester Donald,  Mrs.  George  Draper, 
Mrs.  Maud  H.  Elliot,  Mrs.  John  C.  Gray, 
Miss  Constance  G.  Lee,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Mack,  Mrs.  Kingsmill  Marr,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Monks.  Mrs  E.  P.  Motley 
and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren.  The  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  addresses  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  songs  by  several 
classes,  song  by  Joseph  Rodrlge  and 
Ludge  Jean,  violin  solos  by  Thomas 
White,  Leon  Gibson  and  Clarence  Ham- 
let, and  selections  from  the  orchestra  of 
I  the  school.  A  souvenir  programme  was 
printed  and  was  very  artistic,  with 
raised  letters  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
pupils. 
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BLIND  CHILDREN  ENTERTAIN 


Pupils  of  the  Kindergarten  of  the  Blind 
Show  Their  Benefactors  That  the  Efforts 
Made  to  Educate  Them  Have  Not  Been 
Amiss 


It  was  a  favored  audience  which  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  exercises  held 
in  connection  with  the  annual  reception  of 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  its  hall 
at  the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets. 
Jamaica  Plain,  yesterday  afternoon.  As  S. 
Lothrop  Thorndike,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  said,  in  opening  the  ex- 
ercises, the  object  lesson  presented  by  these 
blind  children  is  one  which  needs  no  speech 
of  explanation  or  apology.  It  never  is  the 
pathos  of  it  all  that  is  uppermost  in  one's 
mind  in  observing  the  little  ones;  it  is  the 
cheerfulness  that  pervades  everything  with 
which  they  are  brought  in  contact.  This 
was  apparent  yesterday  afternoon.  There 
was  a  happiness  suggested  in  the  counte- 
nance and  action  of  everyone  of  the  ninety- 
five  pupils  of  the  school  such  as  would 
hardly  have  been  found  in  a  like  group  of 
children  in  possession  of  all  of  their  facul- 
ties. 

The  annual  reception  of  the  institution 
also  partakes  of  an  anniversary  celebration 
for  it  was  on  April  10,  1887,  that  the  first 
building  of  the  kindergarten  was  opened. 
Since  then  the  value  of  the  kindergarten 
has  been  'shown  by  its  growth.  A  now 
building,  planned  three  years  ago  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  for  a.  primary  school 
for  girls,  has  just  been  completed  and  has 
'been  named  in  honor  of  Joseph  B.  Glover. 
whose  death  occurred  during  the  past  year. 
The  building  will  be  opened  for  occupancy 
in  September,  and  was  inspected  by  many 
of  the  visitors  to  the  kindergarten  yester- 
day. 

The  programme  of  exercises  was  opened 
with  a  part  song  by  a  class  of  boys.  It 
was  inspiring  to  watch  and  to  listen  to 
these  forty  or  fifty  little  ones,  whose  eyes 
have  never  seen  a.  note  of  music,  singing 
forth  in  clear  soprano  voices.  Afterwards 
a  class  of  girls  sang  and  recited  several 
short  poems  of  Spring  In  a  manner  which 
made  it  apparent  that,  even  though  de- 
prived  of  sight,   the  "beauties  and   wonders 


:  ion  and 

ticn  o'l 

reallzi     the  place  th 

modem    civilization,      H 

education     of    the     blind     v.  ■ 

to  turn  what  once  seemed   uselewness  and 

waste    Into    the    realm    of    dlvli 

All  humanity  has  In  It  the  divine  spa'' 

can  be  lifted  Into   unknown   posslblllti 

asserted,  and  there  is  evidence  of  this  truth 

In    the  uplift  from  the  depths  of  Ignoran- e 

of    every    person    afflicted     with     Mir, 

Mrs.    Julia  Ward   Howe   also 

remarks,    saying    that    In 
spiritual    sight    of    the    blind 
herltance  of  'he  ages  is  given  to  them 

Howe  felt  that  al    peo     i  alue. 

1 1,    i,,  ii,    ,  a   that  the  homo  ■•  as  in 

.,,.    b  ind,    and    that    ii 
brought  out. 
Mr.  Aangr 

He  refuted  the  ol 

in     othei 

of  the  blind  in  America  i 
to  that  elsewhere.  In  contradicting  this 
statement  he  eontended  that  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  ii  is:  so  well 
done  as  in  our  own  land. 
plained,  only  the  most  favorable  eases  are 
accepted  for  treatment,  and  irally 

the  average  of  the  schools  Is  much   ;.'. 
than    here,    for   at    the    Perkins    Insti 
the  inquiry  is  never  made  whether   an   ap- 
plicant is  feeble-minded.     If  he  is  blind,  that 
Is  enough.     No  matter  how  low  may  be  the 
plane    of    his    intellect,    neither    effort    nor 
expense  nor  enthusiasm  is  spared  in 
him.      A    large    number    in    the    American 
schools  for   the  blind  are  in   fact  below  the 
average  of  intelligence;  makes  no 

difference   to   the   authorities.     In  An-, 
and    no    other     country,     all     have    a    fair 
chance. 

There  was  well-merited  ap 
Joseph  Rodrigo  and  Ludge  Jean,  who  sang 
Reinecke's  "Flower  Song,'  'and  there  was 
good  reason  for  wonderment  in  a  trio  for 
violins,  played  by  little  Thomas  White. 
Leon  Gibson  and  Clarence  Hamlett.  If  one 
had    listened    to    three 

who   possessed    sight   and    who    could    have 
performed  on  the  instruments  in  like  man- 
ner,  he   would   have  felt     that     they     were 
possessed    of   more    than    ordinary    m 
ability.      When    one    sti  consider    the 

terrible      handicap      under       which      these 
children    have    had    to    labor    in 
themselves   to   this   extent   it   is   diffli 
understand    the    spirit    of    cheerfulness.    at 
positive  enjoyment,  with  which  they  are  all 
imbued.      Another    spring    song,    "Come    to 
the    Woodlands,"    was    sung    by    the    hoys, 
and    then    the    programme    was    brought    to 
a  close  with  the  performance  of  the  k 
garten  orchestra,  a  band  of  little,  musicians 
which  is  probably  wholly  without  an 
in    this   part   of  the   country.      Their   selec- 
tion was  from   "Martha."  nor  an  easy  work 
for   little  blind      musicians      tp      undertake, 
but  the  way  in  which  they  played  it  was  a 
revelation.      There    was    a    precision    which 
would   have   been   lacking  in   children 
afflicted.      Here    one    had    a    band    of 
boys  whose  every  thought  was  in  the  work 
which   he   was  detailed    to  perform   and   he 
accomplished   his   part   always    without   the 
slightest  mistake.  There  were  no  false  r 
no    discords    which    one    might    have    been 
riuite  ready  to  pardon:  no  error  of  the  slight- 
est degree  in  lime;  and  withal  there  w 
expression    that    betokened    that    the    per- 
formance was  by  no  means  mechanical.     It 
is  such    a  lesson  as  that  presented  by  these 
exercises  that  answers  any  doubts  as  t< 
function  of  the  kindergarten   for   the 
and  its  success  in  accomplishing  i;s  work. 

In   connection  with   the  exercises  v 
exhibition  of  the  children  at  work  in   their 
several    classes,    showing   them    engag 
much  the  same  diversions  as  in  the  kinder- 
gartens   of   the    public    schools  and   accom- 
plishing the   tasks   set  for   them   equally  as 
well.     The  programme  was  in  charge  of  the 
ladies'  visiting  committee,  consisting  of  Mrs. 
William    Appleton,    president:    Mrs.     Louis 
Agassiz,   vice   president;    Mrs.  -Larz   Ander- 
son. Miss  Agnes  Brooks.  Mrs.  E.  'Winchester 
Donald.    Mrs.    George    Draper,    Mrs.    Maud 
Howe   Elliott.    Mrs.     John     Chipman    Gray 
Miss  Constance  G.  Lee,  Mrs.  Thomas  M 
Mrs.     Kingsmill     Marrs.     Mrs.     George     H. 
Monks,   Mrs.    E.   Preble  Motley,    Miss   :■■■ 
C.  Warren. 
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though    I   didn't    like    the    idea    I    did    on- 
duty." 

The    young    couple    will    take    up    their 
residence    in    Cambridge. 
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ELOPE  AND  WED 
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True  love  never  runs  smooth,  but  it 
usualiv  triumphs  in  the  end.  The  ancient] 
adage  was  fully  exemplified  on  Monday 
night,  when  a  small  party  of  not  mord 
[than  half  a  dozen  persons  assembled  at 
jthe  home  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Williams,  pastor 
jof  the  Wood  Memorial  Church,  at  16  St. 
Paul  street,  Cambridge,  to  witness  the 
Elimination  of  one  of  the  most  pathetic] 
[but  unique  love  affairs  Boston  has  ever 
■seen.  The  quiet  wedding  ceremony,  uri-.j 
[ostentatious  in  every  respect,  was  per-; 
[formed  under  very  unusual  circumstances, 
both  principals  in  the  case  being  blind. 

The  bride  was  Miss  Harriet  Nickols, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Nickols,  for 
many  years  prominent  residents  of 
Chelmsford,  and  the  groom  Everett  J.' 
Clark  of  17  Elm  street,  Cambridgeport. 
Miss  Nickols  is  a  handsome  blonde  of 
little  more  than  24  years.  She  is  about 
medium  height,  and  was  daintily  dressed 
in  a  dark  blue  skirt  of  some  filmy  ma- 
terial, white  sillk  waist,  artistically 
trimmed  with  lace,  and  wore  a  black  and 
white    chiffon   hat. 

Mr.  Clark  is  a  popular  Cambridge  man, 
quite  well  known  in  musical  circles  of  the 
town.  He  is  employed  as  a  piano  tuner 
in  the  piano  factory  of  the  Mason  & 
Hamlin  company  on  Broadway,  and  re- 
ceives a  salary  large  enough  to  enable 
him  and  his  wife  to  live  in  comfort  with- 
out assistance  from  the  relatives  of  either.  \ 
Mr.  Clark  is  almost  but  not  quite  to- 
tally blind,  as  is  his  bride,  but  his  other 
senses  have  become  so  acute  that  he  is 
able  to  walk  to  and  from  work,  and 
even  around  the  city  without  a  compan- 
ion. 

■He  first  became  acquainted  with  Miss 
Nickols  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  South  Boston,  where  both 
were  pupils  many  years  ago.  The  ac- 
quaintance rapidly  ripened  into  love,  and 
when  the  school  days  were  over  the 
friendship  was  conlinued  by  mutual 
agreement. 

Mr.  Clark  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  Nickols  homestead,  and  the  young 
lady  spent  quite  a  little  of  her  time  in 
Cambridge,  where  they  were  thrown 
much  In  each  other's,  society.  When  mar- 
riage was  proposed,  however,  strenuous 
objections  were  raised  by  the  relatives 
on  both  sides,  so  an  elopement  was 
agreed  npon.  Under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances this  eoui'se  of  action  seemed 
an  utter  impossibility,  but  with  the  as- 
sistance of  several  friends  in  Cambridge, 
who  were  interested  in  the  case,  the 
impossible  was  finally  accomplished  in 
this    manner. 

On  Saturday  night  Mr.  Claa-k  left  the 
elty  to  visit  the  Nickols  family,  or  at 
least  to  one  member  of  it.  While  there 
he  casually  invited  Miss  Harriet  to 
spend  a  week  with  some  friends  in  Cam- 
bridge, and,  as  the  plan  met  with  no 
opposition,  both  started  for  Boston.  An 
appointment  had  been  previously  made 
■with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  and  there 
the  little  party  adjourned  on  Monday 
night  and  the  ceremony  was  performed. 

The  successful  ending  of  the  affair  is 
largely  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
Frank  Baker,  who  acted  as  best  man.  and 
Miss  Neil,  the  maid  of  honor.  Both  are 
staunch  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Clark. 

It  was  not  without  some  misgivings, 
however,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams 
performed  the  ceremony.  "I  don't  think 
such  marriages  ought  to  take  place."  he 
told  a  Post  reporter.  "There  should  be 
some  clause  in  the  statutes  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  prevent  them.  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  do  it  because  I  sympathize 
with  them,  and  then  somebody  would 
have  to  perform  the  ceremony  anyway. 
Mr.    Clark    had    obtained    a    license,    ami 


'  "Love  is  Jilind"  is  a  saying  that  has  I 
come  down  to  us  from  the  ages,  but  I 
that  has  always  been  taken  to  mean  in 
a  mental  way  and  not  physically.  But 
here  comes  an  instance  from  Cambridge, 
where  the  old  order  of  things  is  re- 
versed. A  couple  who  were  married  in 
the  university  city  this  week  are  ham- 
pered regarding  the  use  of  their  visual 
organs— both  being  deprived  of  sight; 
but  with  them  love  had  opened  their 
eyes,  theoretically.  And  as  if  to  cap  the 
climax  to  this  extraordinary  match,  the 
twain  eloped— the  relatives  on  both  sides 
having  opposed  the  marriage.  But  the 
wedding  came  about,  a  couple  of  friends 
smoothing  the  way  and  "finding  eyes" 
for  the  twain.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr 
and  Mrs  Everett  J.  Clark,  the  newly 
wedded  couple,  will  be  able  to  overcome 
all  obstacles  in  the  future  as  readily  as 
they  removed  the  recent  bar  to  their 
happiness.  BUD  BRIBR_ 
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6    Mtap^ou    1903 

EAAHNEONJIEPIKB 

Ma*pa    SpOpa    jut'    et*°vo>v     Sr^oauti- 
ouatv  b  «K^pu?»  v.ai    b  «Tax«8p6l»5»    ^ 
Bornivij?  pept  tSv  SoOetaGv   *ap«Ta«uv, 
iv  tw  auToSt    y-aOtSp^aTt  t5v  tu?X<Sv   *ai 
xaxpaXaXwv  tw  8iEU6uvoyi»<i>  6*b   to<3  8tay.s- 
aptuivou  by-oysvoiis  *.  Mty.arjX  'AvaYvo>aTO- 
xoiXou,  6xfe  wv  ^Qy]t3v  auTOti.  Oi   tU?Xoi 
twtoitat  8ie*p»v|ffav    u-E-faXw?    Iv  x%   xapoc- 
crraaei  twv  Saifreipiuv    8pa|WTiov,    xpo£*a-  j 
XeffflW  Se  t»i)P«    xeipoxpoxftMrea.      'H  our 
*(vq««  tou  xXr,0o'j<;  Mp$e  mY&mj  ■*«  ^ 

hntvtft  ^  «TU*5v  xo0xo>V  ^a6Y1TGv'  ™? 
ouSsxo-ceiSovTwv  to  f3«  *«  oi  bxoTot  e^co- 
Dyjaav  el?  towutov  <miufov  xatSfiiaeuq  Iv   tVJ 


3    M«p!tou    1903 

EAAHNEMJrUMEPIKE 

'E07)'/.0<7^u(l71  UXO    TOU    Iv    BoGTWliT,   Ct<X- 

3t6*pi[tsv'ou  6(AO.ysvou?  x.  Uiyjxvfr  'Avocyvu- 

GWXOuXou.Tl  eT-YjGia  SX.0s<jl;TOU  -Ep't  TY)CT«V 

*u<pXwv  y.<x\   xoxpaXaXov  p^oXy):.,    fa    <*™ 
■xoX^wv  ST.wv    lxa£ico;     SisuBuvst    xal    fa 
7jpor)yay£    [/.eyaXwc..      13  spXr,  oakr,  cr,- 
'u.epovesups'JTa^xpw'Tlfi  si,to  sico:  tt,cIv  ™ 
jwojiiip,  t-o;  bxoia;  tk;  xpoooW,    •rcapaxo- 
AouOouct  YeTa  xpocoYYi;  ?V|*P^  o£  S^^-l 
-rat  t&)  ivT«u9*  ■reocpojAoiuv  *«6i£p'uji&t'cav 
aXXa  fcfci  oi  twv    Iv  Eupto-ri,    Sioti    kutt) 
xpay-xau  xpr,ci.i.£uu  w?  oorjyo:  Iv  ty!  xpo- 
d'Sty  fyf;    otoKc'-AKAra;    twv    tu?Xwv     xai 
x.w©ocX«Xwv  xalev  ^  Iv    ylvst    (zvaTrru^t 
kutwv.   'H :  olstpr-vffji.ix.vi    ir\',Gyolr\;   /«-«-; 
ctocci;  jivat  avOvipoTczT-o  Sto^t   vi  -sptou^ia  j 
auxYJ;  otoc  xwv  7:po<7TCocr):twv    too    ixajj.<fc-  ! 
tou    "Eaavivo;      ws-jOuvtou   tt,:,  .  wspsSvi 
.^or,  to  ffpaiv  tcov  2,000,000  So^apicov. 


twv  «vo)  8pau,aTWv.    oi   tu^Xoi    inc£*ptOir)aav 

u.st'  £7:iTU7_tai;    OptaSsuTwrj?,  8iy.aiti)q  81  YPa" 

<pouatv  at  avw  sfqpspt'Ss;  Stt  Iv  tttJ   uii0^pw£t 

tcov  Yjpwwv  twv  Staifbpwv    8pau,aTwv,  oi  tu- 

9X01  aicsSst^av  dauTOu?  t'sou?  xp^s  T0u;>tpa- 

Tt'o-Tou;  Y)6oxotou?.  OuTOt  Ixat^av  y.at  8ta?opa 

|y.X£y.T0t  T£u.axta  ^"*  8'«?°P<uV  l*ouat/.5v  op- 

yavuv  7.at  xposxaXstJSV  ^wiripa  xetpo^P0-1^51" 

Ta.    'Au.<poT£pat  ai  avu  efr)[Jisp£8es   I^uu.voj- 

at  u.£Y«Xwc  to  iptXavGpwxov  Toy  y..  'Avayvo)- 

jTOxoiXou  I'pyov. 


QOajvJ^ 


A  blind  couple  who  became  ac- 
autinted  at  the  Perkins  institute  m 
South  Boston,  hailing  from  Cambridge- 
port  and  Chelmsford,  this  week  ac- 
complished an  elopement. 

from:- ■■■•— • — ■■■••■-■■■•• 
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Date. 


"  The  Cantabrlgfa  CraTT-?rr--€toKjjndge 
will  hold  its  children's  festival  on  M**, 
I  at  the  Newtowne  Club.  On  the  after- 
loon  of  May  4  the  members  of  the  club 
will  be  entertained  by  the  children  at 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Ja- 
maica Plain. 


TO"KPATOI„ 

H  MONH  MET0XIKH!e«1>HMEPII 
EN     EA A AAI 


IAPY6EI2A    THt  YnOZTHPIHEl 

TON 

EN  Tilt  EHfli  EAAHNIZMfllt  nATPIflTflN 

•EK5i5etot  Kati  n%**nv  isal  KvptaKiiv 

.IE..VKTH,  f  ANT.  inHAIQTOnOYAOI 

a?xieyntakthe  .•  QANOI  TZABEAAAZ 


EN  A6HNAII   13  Maptiov  1003 
ErV  AMEPIKII 


'EoNijJtomsuOy)  ureo  tqO  ev  Boutmvyi  oioc- 
xe*pt(/.svov>  o^oyevoO;  x.  Mt^av)}.  'Avocyvw- 

rJT07T0UA0U,     TOO    yVUffToO   EV    'AfASpiXYJ    U7C0 

to  ovojAoe  M.  'Avayvoij  ifl  styio-ioc  enOsui? 
tou  Tcepl  tyj;  tuv  TixpAWv  kkI  xoxpsc'Xa'Xuv 
o-y_oayj;,  Yiv  ixtco  tcoaawv  erSv  eTCoc^io);  01- 
eu9uvsi  xal  riv  7rpoioY«Y£  (/.sy^w?-  H 
ovo'Xyi  xuty)  (nojAspov  OewpsiToct  •«  TCpWTYl 
sJ;  t6  stSo't  ty)5  sv  Tcj)  xd<i(Atj>,  tyj;  otcoioc; 
fa;  71000^00;  irc«po«co'Xou9oOffi  [/.STob  wpor/o- 
5ffj;  ou  [xo'vov  oi  Sieu9uvT«l  t3>v  sv  'A[/.epix.^ 
w«pou.oiwv  xoc6iSpu[;.ixTti)v,dc,X^o:  xocl  oi  tov 

6V    EuptOTCVl,    SlOTl   KfJTYl      TCp«yjAOCTl   J^pVlffl- 

[jtsuei  u;  6&Y]yo;  ev  tyj  wpodSc;)  tvj<;  oiooc- 
sxkXiiz;    tGv  TUtp'XQv   xal  x&xpaAaAMv  xal 

SV   TV)   6V  ySVEl    avairTU^ei.  KUTWV.      H  oixo- 

vojjuxyi  tvj;  g^oat];  xaTaaTaai;  elve  <xv8y]- 

pOTIJCTVl  uUoTl  Y)    TCSplOUfTlOC    avTYj;     Ola     TWV 

7tpo(T7roc6st5v  too  axap-aTou  "Eaayivo;  oi- 
suOuvtoO  tyk  urcepeSvi  vioNri  to  iroffov  tQv 
2,000,000  ftoUapfov. 

A6HNAI 


TETAPTH,  19  MAPTIOT  1903. 

^ENA    ©EATPA 

"Eco<    TtpOX6*'      °*   TUtpXol    e8£Q)pOUVTO      £;    iv( 

xavot  icpi?  Ttajav  spyasiav.  'Arcd  Ttvo<;  Sfjuoc 
eirtxeXoOv  8;ruaxTa,  xai  tol  Oaiifxa-ra  aiti  oosc- 
Xovtui  £t?  xdv  6lxoY6vij  SieuQuvTTjv  t»k  ev  i3o- 
5T(ivr|  SyoXrji;  to)v  TucpAuiv  xa>  KwipaA(xA<uv  x 
M  'AvaYKoiTdirouXov.  Oi  xuipXoi  aurol  u.x9n- 
raf  tou,  o?  (xttj  iSiivTe;  ouS^ttots  rd  cpai;  T^?  i. 
u.epa;,  xatwpOtojav  7tp(J  tivojv  Tjpe'puv  va  8<6- 
(jouv  Oeatitxi;  itapaiTaosi;.  Kst'  ouSey  Siams- 
povxsi;  xaiv  Xstitaiv  7j9on;ottov,  sl^ov  to  ixsva 
itXeovexTTiaa,  o:t  Ttapouiia^ov  xal  el;  tkv  a- 
itafYeXfav  xai  eU  to?  ex^pd«n  a^npov  vXy- 
xuTi)xa.  'ISio);  ejtexu^ov  et;  xa  epya  tou  Sa!f- 
7ti)p,  Ta  67tofa  S.mip(ji.ifiveuirav  [as  Suva,aiv  SXai;  a- 
icpoTSdx^xov.  Ai  efY)u.epi8ei;  T<i5y  'Hvu>u.sv<i> 
IIoXiTeiiov  swaivouv  to  2pyov  tou  x.  'Avavvjj- 
STOTtouXou,  xal  ouY^aipousiv  auxdv  sv8epu.<o;  Scat 
xoi;  axptixou;  xiwou;  tou. 





^Z  Ttle  Woman's  Journal. 


EDUCATION  ^F_THE  BLIND. 

About  twenty-flve  members  ami  friends 
<>f  the  Fortnightly   club  \\fii-  pleasantly 
entertained    yesterday    afternoon,  at  iln- 
home  of  Miss  Florence  Cliafflu  on  Frank- 
lin street,  the  subject  of  the  meeting  be- 
ing '"Education  oi'  Hie    liliml. "     T] ic  club 
members    met,  at    3   o'clock    when    Miss 
Chali'm   read   a  paper    on  the    Industrial 
school  for  the  Blind    al  Wethersfleld,  '  t., 
which  she  visited  last  week.     She    rather 
dreaded  the  visit,  but  after  arriving  at  the 
school  this   feeling   rapidly   disappeared, 
and    the  prevailing    cheerfulness    cf    the 
blind  people  made  the  visit  a   pleasurable 
one.     The  guests  of  the  club  were  invited 
for  4  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Lo.-.is  Ii.  Allyn  of 
the  Normal  school   faculty,  gave   a   most 
interesting  talk  on   Perkins    Institute  for 
the  Blind  at  South  Boston,   where  he  was 
principal  of  the   literary  department    for 
<somc  time.     He  told  of  the   different    sys- 
tems in  teaching  the  blind,   and  showed 
how  they  were  used. Perkins  Institute  is  I  be 
third  largest  and  best  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try, and   is  doing    a  great    work.     Blind 
people    frequently   speak  of  seeing,    and 
perhaps  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  they 
do  see  and  get  a  truer  insight  into   many 
things  which  people   who  have  their  eye^ 
sight,  often  overlook.     Some  blind  people 
;  have  a  very  acute  ear  for  musical  sounds, 
and  Mr.    Allyn  told    of    one  boy,    who, 
/thongh  very  deficient  mentally,  could  tell 
by  the  ring  of   various   pieces  of  money, 
of  what  denomination  they  were,  and  said 
they   all   corresponded   to   some   musical 
note. 

In  the  chemistry  class,  in  using  the  test- 
tubes  for  the  experiments,  the  students 
tell  when  the  amount  of  liquid  called  for 
is  sufficient,  by  blowing  into  the  tube  and 
getting  the  sound,  it  being  designated  as  a 
certain  pitch  by  the  teacher.  Mr.  Allyn 
illustrated  his  meaning  by  putting  water 
in  a  tube ;  the  more  liquid  the  higher  the 
pitch.  Of  course  with  a  strong  acid  this 
cannot  be  done.  Mr.  Allyn  said  he  asked 
one  girl  what  she  would  do  if  she  could 
see,  and  she  replied  that  she  did  not  know, 
and  did  not  see  how  people  get  along  who 
have  their  eyesight.  Most"  blind  people 
take  their  affliction  in  a  religious  or  philo- 
sophical manner,  the  latter  predominating. 
Mr.  Allyn  read  some  of  the  notes  he  took 
while  at  the  Institute,  and  gave  some 
amusing  and  pathetic  instances  of  the  life 
there.  At  the  close  of  the  talk,  Mr.  Allyn 
was  presented  with  some  roses.  The 
meeting  closed  with  a  musical  selection. 
Before  the  company  dispersed,  fnumu-was 
servcjjjiy  the  hostess.      — a******^^ 
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Thursday.  April  23,  1903 

We  welcome  to  our  desk  Vol.  1, 
No.  1,  of  The  Lens,  published 
monthly  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  South  Boston.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  small  booklet,  pocket 
size,  and  is  neatly  and  attractively 
gotten  up. 


BOSTON',  M\Y   2,    1903. 

The  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  gave 
a  delightful  reception  at  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  on 
April  21.  The  exercises  by  the  little 
scholars  were  most  interesting  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  wonderful  work  the  Kinder- 
garten is  doing  to  bring  these  darkened 
lives  into  wider  activity. 


SATURDAY.    MAY     2,    1803 


LEGACIES  BY  J.  W.  SHAPLEIGH 


Many  Boston  and  Brookline  Institutions 
Benefit  Under  His  Will,  Which  Has  Been 
Offered  for  Probate — Churches,  Women's 
and  Children's  Homes  and  Hospitals 
Among  the  Chief  Legatees 


Numerous  semi-public  Institutions  of  Bos- 
ton and  Brookline  are  to  benefit  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  John  W.  Shaplelgh  of 
Brookline.  His  will,  executed  Jan.  8,  lOul. 
has  been  filed  In  the  Norfolk  probate  regis- 
try at  Dedxiam  and  in  It  the  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company  Is  named  as 
executor  and  trustee.  By  the  terms  of  the 
will,  upon  the  death  of  the  widow,  daughter 
and  sister  of  the  testator  and  the  survivor 
of  the  widow  and  daughter  certain  property 
created  as  a  trust  fund  is  to  be  distributed 
equally  among  the  following-named  insti- 
tutions: The  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  the  Industrial 
School  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Chil- 
dren of  Boston,  the  City  Missionary  Society 
of  Boston,  the  Roxbury  House  for  Crippled 
and  Aged  Women,  the  Home  for  Aged 
Couples  of  Boston,  and  the  Brookline  Free 
Hospital  for  Women. 

From  the  remainder  of  the  principal  trust 
fund  upon  the  death  of  the  survivor  of 
his  widow  and  daughter  the  Leyden  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Brookline  is  to  re- 
ceive $10,000  for  the  benefit  of  its  building 
fund:  the  Harvard  Congregational  Church 
of  Brookline,  $2000  for  Its  Sunday  School: 
St.  Mark's  M.  E.  Church  of  Brookline  and 
Emmanuel  Congregational  Church  of  Bos- 
ton 51000  each  for  the  benefit  of  their  poor: 
and  the  Jamaica  Plain  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  the  Brookline  Friendly  Society,  and 
the  Brookline  Day  Nursery,  S1QO0   each. 

All  the  remaining  estate  after  the  pay- 
ment of  these  stated  legacies  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  equal  shares  among  the  fol- 
lowing-named organizations:  The  Boston 
Women's  Christian  Association,  the  New- 
England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  and 
the  New  England  Deaconesses'  Home  and 
Training:  School   Hospital. 
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CHANNING. 


fha  R.3V,  John      White   Chadwick's  Biograph 
of  the  Great   New  England  Preacher.* 

Written  for  The  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  of 
Books    by 

GEORGE     WILLIS    COOKE. 

R.  CHANNING  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  preachers  who  ever  stood  in  an 
American  pulpit,  and  no  other  has  had  a 
more  commanding  influence.  He  was 
widely  read  in  his  own  day  and  was  lis- 
tened to  with  eagerness  hy  those  who 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  him.  After  his  death  his 
hooks  and  'his  biography  had  a  large  circulation,  and 
they  did  much  to  influence  public  opinion.  Several 
causes  have  conspired  to  make  Channing  less  widely 
known  in  recent  years.  His  name  has  been  associated 
with  that  of  one  of  the  smaller  sects,  and  the  one  that 
has  been  regarded  as  most  heretical.  His  style  lacks 
in  incisjveness,  virility,  and  force.  He  wrote  for  his 
own  day,  and  its  interests  have  passed  away.  The  sci- 
entific spirit  has  led  men  in  other  directions  than  those 
he  followed. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  men 
and  the  movements  that  found  inspiration 
In  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Channing  in  order 
to  realize,  how  large  was  his  influence.  The 
peace  movement  of  Dr.  Noah  Worcester 
had  its  source  in  the  ideas  and  the  per- 
sonal sympathy  of  Channing.  Horace  Mann 
found  the  motive  to  his  work  for  common 
schools  while  he  sat  under  Channing's  | 
preaching.  Elizabeth  Peabody  was  led  on 
to  her  efforts  to  establish  the  kindergarten 
in  this  country  because  of  her  intimate  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  Channing  in  her 
youth.  In  Channing's  church  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe  found  the  motives  to  his  large  ef- 
forts for  thsblind  and  other  defectives. 
Dorotheas«J!>:  gr?(v  up  under  Channing's 
influjtftce  to  undertake  her  vast  task  for 
thsniisane.  But  it  is"  not  necessary  to  enu- 
erate  others,  for  the  list  could  be  easily 
extended.  Here  the  real  Channing  showed 
himself  and  'what  was  the  deeper  meaning 
of  religion  for  him.  It  is  surprising  he  did 
not  come  into  closest  fellowship  with  Gar- 
rison, and  this  failure  Mr.  Chadwick  has 
frankly  acknowledged.  But  Channing  was 
friendly  to  all  other  reformers  and  to  all 
the  reforms,  even  that  of  anti-slavery. 


MAY  BREAKFAST  OFTHE  D.  A.  R. 

Mrs.  Howe  and  Mrs.  liverm  ore 
the  Guests  of  Honor. 

More  T,la„  200  Members  and  Offl. 
cers  Present  xrom  AH  Over  the 
State -Weed     of    Arousing     N  I 

parr:/"1* of  Heip,»s  »"• 

Park      street     Canren_GreetinKS 
Brought. 

A  delightful  affair  was  the  May  break 
fas    g,ve„  by  tha  Massachusetts  b™**- 

noonatS-th^uiltie:iVerraCreyeSterd^ 
More    than   200   members    and   officers 

ro^lnf^Zl  "Battta  H  *  ^  *" 
Republic  "      Mrs       T  *  °f  the 

Fowler  nl,vin~f;  Ura      Went*™rth. 

for»  th„  ,  V7  ?!  the  aocomPaniment.  Be- 

w«  he?d  in  tnf  raD  inf°rmaI  recej>tl°» 
ti  t,        ■    In  the  hne  were  Mrs.  Charles 

Mrs  aGr  W^.6  rCSent  and  the  h°^  s: 
«ne'ra?'f„r«  PS0"'  vice-P«sident- 
general   for  Massachusetts;   Mrs     tana 

Masurv.  followed  hv  ™!^?me    bV    Mrs. 

national  board    oy  MrT  s/mfJrom  „the 
Mrs.   West   ■>»«»«,„  »;mpson,    while 

Daughters.  ^mTss  tfej?w.'lg'  rfrom  the 
read  Hope's    "i?  Lo^wSfUn^Sr40" 

waT^Sn^To  WaSf  «   '  4" 
after    being    caw     »      ™La   daughter 

-oTkaiwasCls^inai1ihrPe4E^edtf'Iterteheni? 
ruthless    mfschfeSf    of    n&nSS  wl?ich    the 

33?  £s^o^d~*  |» 

spoke    of    Americani7ino.     ??«i      she 
aims  of  free  intellect    Wn /T  i?£.      e  «-best 

Mowe^rT^S^!  ih.  ?  "SSfofi 
Mav  "  th/<-     £     ,T   two      queens    of  the 

tsat  nSr"-'  *&  a^ 

tbry    tells    us    th^    raCe  SUieide-      »^- 

mmmm 

'Not    by    war.    fo,    that  V£a  s?n.K^ 
Livermore  told  an  anecdote .  iff  »ij.       ' 


\VVC\j^x 


word™eanmS'  althou^h  n°t  all   of  her 

kr^V  are*  300°  adult  blind  who  do  not 
know  how  to  get  a  '"""■-  1  irioiruni  i 
erf,?11  /00t  t0  have  the  stat""il?e-them 
education.  There  are  also  900  defect?™ 
children;  only  64  are  under  training 

Massachusetts  was  once  the  ^reat 
leader  .and  people  came  here *  toS  find 
how  children  were  educated  Bu?  thar 
tnny  ls,,  past  and  the  10,000  people  in  Bnt 
ton  who  refused  to  vote  on  election  dn  J 
are  unpatriotic  Such  a  man  te  a  traUo/ 
Let  us  remember  we  have   other  work 

&1o^tM£*  the  PaSt  «*">£$ 

enmoPfatro1a^em  With  the  ASc"^ 

Miss  Rose  Harkins,  state  parliament 
ASS2iMS?0fe°    f?r..th»    Children    ofThe 
v-    '"^""-ftlE.fhr   Daughters  of  1812, 


utiBcAnkei'.&.'Xi. ■-«*!»■■ 


Prom 


ss"E 


Building  permits. 

brick  buildings. 

,T  i       tvnatpp     new    store    front    at 
1of:10?-C?u4e'st.rUte'snHuSSey,   47   Bennet 

stV,  bl4'''  Will  2-story  stable.  54x73,  at  21 
Da^cas^sf'  WvVpoor,  97  Waltham  St., 
H0,  W*^0W,o^,  ne^  store 
rBigefow! 4ar3c0hytsS.;°Woodbury  &  Leighton, 
blB'S'&  M.  R.  R-  alt.  and  add.  at  Causeway 
and'  Melrose  sts.  3-story    mill 

SmJl\  16n6ndDMart!nirMilmorebld8  '  Cunard   st 

tlrf  F      M^Cle"  3-story    stores     and 
apTs      on    Chelsea   and    Bennington   sts..     B. 

n%.  sss  rg..  -,  s-s-y  mm 

DewnCliVBavliss  1-story  add.,  60x80.  at  6 
Commonweal*  av  F.  D.  Whitcomb,  1M 
Devonshire    St.,    bldr.        i>__t  cW      20x20, 

at^sTf  »^|^u|°  ^ners  ™ 
rorS'BSrft.,  Roxbun"  Snloe:  ,7.000. 
^•SnStitution   for  the  Blind     3-story 

„„    c-hh-e   st..   bldrs. 


From 


Boston  Mass 


■AN.-BLiND  FOR  YEARS, 
DEAD  IN  DORCHESTER 


Weil-Known  Character  With  Won- 
derful  Instinct  of  Memory. 


Blind  since  four  years  old,  Charles 
J.  Mann,  well  known  in  Dorchester  as 
"Charlie,'  died  this  morning  at  the  home 
of  his  brother.  15  Greenbrier  street,  Dor- 
chester,   after    a    lingering    illness. 

"Charlie"  was  born  April  12.  1852. 
Every  day  up  to  a  few  months  ago  he 
could  be  seen  walking  along  the  streets 
of  Dorchester  as  well  as  persons  not 
deprived  of  their  eyesight.  He  knew 
the  streets  better  than  many  of  the 
residents  of  that  district.  His  memory 
was  wonderful,  as  he  could  distinguish 
a  person  by  his  voice  no  matter  how 
long  since  he   had  heard   it. 

He  received  his  education  at  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind.  South  Bos- 
ton. He  helped  to  drag  old  engine  18 
to  the  big  Boston  Are  in  1872. 

The  resident  of  Dorchester  thought  a 
great  deal  of  Charlie's  judgment,  and 
he  was  often  called  upon  to  decide  ques- 
tions which  were  of  interest  to  the 
people. ! 

ADVERTISER,  BOSTON. 

DEATH  OF  NOTED   BUND   MAN." 

C.  J.  Mann,  widely  known  in  Dorgkega, 
ter,  where  he  resided,  died  yesterday  at 
the  home  of  his  brother,  15  Greenbriar  st. 

In  his  early  years  blindness  overcame 
him,  following  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 
For  one  so  sadly  afflicted  he  was  a  re- 
markable being.  During  the  fire  of  1S72 
he  was  among  those  who  dragged  the 
fire  engine  to  the  scene  of  the  conflagra- 
tion. Those  who  saw  him  help  with  the 
hose  could  not  be  made  to  believe  he  was 
(blind. 

jorn  in  Dorchester,  Apl.  12,  1852,  he  re- 
ed there  all  his  life.  His  knowledge 
this  section  was  so  comprehensive 
that  he  could,  unaided,  find  his  way 
around  the  district. 


Date      TVVv.Ps:/.  .A  i..\.'.:>.  ?...%....■■■■■■ 

I  FAMOUS  BLIND  MAN  OF 

B0ST0N~FASSES  AWAY. 

Charles     J-     Mann,     Particularly     Well 
Known   Throughout   the   Dor- 
chester   District. 
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Charles  J.  Mann,  one  of  the  best 
known  residents  of  the  Dorchester  dis- 
trict, died  this  morning  at  the  home  of 
his  brother,  15  Greenbrier  street.  He 
had  been  afflicted  with  loss  of  his 
eyesight  since  he  was  4  years  old-a 
period  of  47  years-and  his  remarkable 
achievements   aroused    a    great   deal    of 

In  tsrcsti 

During  the  big  Boston  fire  of  1872  he 
was  conspicuous  among  the  volunteers 
in  dragging  engine  18  of  Dorchester  to 
the  fire  the  horses  at  that  time  having 
the  epizootic.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
fire  according  to  the  stories  told  by 
so'meofws  associates,  he  took  hold  wUh 
much  vigor,  and  so  well  did  he  work 
few  could  believe  he  was  blind.  He  also 
ran  with  the  old  hand  engine 

He  had  a  great  memory  for  dates  and 
was  well  versed  in  various  topics  of  dis- 
cussion. Many  of  the  peopleln  the  dis- 
trict when  they  wanted  to  decide  a 
question  of  any  Importance  *'°u'd..|c°nv 
suit  "Charlie."  as  he  was  familiar  > 
known.  For  a  time  he  was  employed  in 
a  nromlnent  grocery  store  ot  the  ais- 
tricT  He  waf  a  familiar  figure  about 
the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  what  Is 
known  as  "the  Four  Corners. 

His  ability  to  go  about  the  streets  un- 
asserted  anywhere  in    Dorchester  or  In 
the    city     was     an    achievement    which 
!  caused  much  surprise,  but  he  never  met 

0tSne  'S?  his*  greatest  accomplishments 
was  his  memory  for  voices.  Althou  n 
he  could  not  distinguish  a  person  by  his 
footsteps,  he  knew  a .man's .voice  no 
matter  how  many  years  had  eiapseu 
since  last  he  met  him. 

He    was    born  In   Dorchester,  April  12, 
1RK?    and  had  lived  In  the  house  in  v.  hlch 
hi  died   nearly   all    his   life.     He   was   a 
member    of    the    Baptist    Church,     and 
n"ea?ly Very    Sunday    evening :    attended 
the     Roxbury    church     without     assisi 
Ince.     His  eyesight   was  Jost  through  a 
sickness  of  scarlet  fever  In  childhood. 
S  He  was  one  of  nine  children u  and  only 
ujq    hmrhpr   survives    mm.      -Lne    iuiiei<ii 
will  Notably    be   held   Saturday    after 
nonn    at    his    brother's    home,    and    the 
bu?1^^^^4^ild^orth  ceme- 


M  ON  DAY,  MAY  11,    1903. 
BLIND    FROM    CHILDHOOD. 

Yet  Charles  J.  Mann,  Who  Was  Buried 

Yesterday,   Could   Go   About 

Without   Aid. 


Funeral  servli  •'•  Jtenn 

of   Dorcfa  !   yesterdaj 

his    home.    IB    Greenbrier    street,    and 
Were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  -        - 

Phlnney    of    the    Highlands     M 

Church.      Interment     was     at 

<! .rth     cemeterv.      Mr.  51 

vr  /rs  old?^nd  had  r  I  wchester 

«n   his    life.     He   had   been    blind   since 

hifancy.  "ut  was  able   to  go  about 

assisted. 


nuriai    >^  m    »"?   <™    — ~ 
tery.  Opham's  Corner. 
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Subscription,  50  cts.  for  the  School  Year 

Saturday,  May  9,  1903. 
We  have  received  the  initial  number  of 
Ihe.  Lens,  published  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  Boston.  If  its  sub- 
sequent numbers  are  equal  to  this  one,  it 
will  deserve  and  will  doubtless  receive 
cordial  and  substantial  support- 


Date 


wu 


A    BLIND    MUSICIAN. 


Prof.    Eeals    and    His  Pupils  Give  a 
Deligrhtful  KecitaL 

Prof.  E.  B.  Beal  held  a  piano  recital 
at  Massasoit  hall  last  evening.  The 
concert  was  attended  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  music-loving  people  of 
Brockton,  and  the  hall  was  filled  to 
overflowing.  Not  only  as  a  teacher  of 
piano  has  Prof.  Beal  won  fame,  but 
also  as  a  composer.  Blind  since  the 
age  of  9,  he  has  thrown  his  whole 
energy  into  music  until  It  has  become  a 
part  of  his  nature.  His  compositions 
are  widely  known.  Among  these  are 
"Da  Grace  Polka,"  and  "Fanciful 
Thoughts"  for  the  piano,  and  a  song. 
"When  Silence  Reigns  Supreme," 
which  were  rendered  last  evening. 
"Fanciful  Thoughts""  Is  a  duet  which 
was  executed  by  Prof.  Beale  and  Miss 
Alice  Poole  most  creditably.  The 
"Flower  Song,"  by  Lang,  ever  a  favor- 
ite, was  among  the  renditions,  and  was 
given  by  Miss  Grace  Boulanger,  and  in 
the  second  part  of  the  program  Ruben- 
stein's  "Romance"  was  also  well  re- 
ceived. Arthur  Dill  sang  a  number  or 
songs  during  the  evening. 

Others  who  took  part  were:  Misses 
Alice  Poole,  Etta  Simmons,  Mrs.  Grace 
!  White-Everson,  Miss  Florence  Slack, 
Miss  Ethel  Haywood,  Miss  Grace  Bou- 
langer, Miss  Eva  Johnson,  Miss  Lucy 
Tlrrell,  Miss  Ada  Thompson,  Arthur 
Dill,  Miss  Marguerite  Donovan.  Misses 
Rose  and  Alice  Sinnette,  Master  Burton 
Cushlng,  Miss  Nellie  O'Hare,  Edward 
Burke,  Miss  Ruth  Lane,  Chas.  Perkins, 
Miss  Grace  Gardner  and  W.  H.  Mc- 
Carthy. 

Prof.  Beal's  history  has  been  one  of 
interest.  He  was  born  In  Rogkland,  son 
of  J.  Q.  Beal,  a  well-known  violinist. 
At  the  age  of  9  he  accidentally  lost  his 
sight.  At  10  he  entered  the  Perkins 
academy  at  South  Boston  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  music,  accomplish- 
ing much  with  the  piano,  organ  and 
cornet,  and  also  working  in  harmony. 
For  instructors  he  has  had  Dr.  Maas. 
Benedict,  Thayer,  Sherwood,  Reeves 
and  Henry  C.  Brown.  He  graduated 
in  1SS1  and  since  that  time  he  has  de- 
voted much  time  to  composition,  be-  j 
sides  teaching.  He  also  traveled  with 
the  Kellogg  concert  company  for  some 
time  as  pianist  and  accompanist.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  he  has  been  in 
business  with  W.  H.  McCarthy,  a  tal- 
ented musician,  who,  like  his  partner,  is 
blind. 




BLINB-  -EltTERTAtNERS 


Enjoyable  Program  Carried  Out 
at  A  O  U  W  Hall  Last  Evening, 


The  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen 
Hall  was  the  sceue  of  a  very  pleasant  en- 
teitainment  last  evening  when  Fernwood 
Lodge  together  with  a  large  number  of 
friends  were  privileged  to  listen  to  Pro- 
fessors Maynard  and  Welch,  the  blind  en- 
tertainers of  Roxbury  in  their  repetoire  of 
song  and  humor.  The  two  gentlemen  by 
their  own  unaided  effort?,  kept  the  hnll 
full  of  people  in  a  pleasurable  state  of  en 
joyment  and  expentancy  for  over  two 
hours  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  two  indi- 
viduals with  a  mpre  complete  repetoire  of 
musical  numbers,  it  would  be  hard  to  find 

'Professor  J  W  Maynard  is  an  adept  at 
the  piano  and  an  accomplished  vocalist 
while  Professor  Welch  can  perform  on  a 
great  variety  of  instruments  equally-  well 
The  lodge  members  feel  that  the  entertiin 
ment  committee  showed  excellent  judg- 
ment in  securing  the  services  of  Messrs 
Maynard  and  Welch  Mr  Maynard's  sing 
ing  of  the  "Holy  City"  was  particularly 
(iue 

The  lodge  is  making  ready  for  a  dance 
which  will  be  held  in  about  two  vreeks 
time. 
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.  .  .  JBmvz  Mlem^Tzal  Cluli  ,  .  . 

a£  ^crfeir.a   institution 
5«  3laljn  plinthro))  ^itill,  44G  ¥r*mont  #tr«t, 

Sfrtiiatr  iEimmuj,  iMag  22.  1903 

tmiter  tlje  juisjiijres  of  ilje   Uuiglils  of  ^JJuHims 
Sictels   23    cents 


+  CONCERT  *- 


The   Howe  Memorial  Climb, 

OF  THE 

F*erk:ins  Institution. 
Friday  Evening,  May  22,  1903,  at  8  o'clock. 

JOHN  WINTHROP  HALL,  Tremont  St. 


1bas&n. 

iRetcbarOt. 

Eicbberg. 

ADenDelssobn. 

watson,  no. 

fftelos. 

ibofmann,  1b. 

IbasDn. 

/lD03art. 

IRetcbar&t. 

Sbarpe. 


PROGRAMME. 

Symphony  in  D.  No.  "2. 

Orchestra. 
Thou  art  so  near. 

Charles  Forester. 

Andante  in  G. 

Strings  and  Pianoforte. 

Rondo  Capriccioso. 

Barnard  Levin. 

Thy  Sentinel  am  I. 

Charles  Amadon. 
The  Owl  Critic.     Reading  by 

Everett  Davison. 

Serenade  in  D. 

String-Orchestra  and  Flute. 

In  Native  Worth. 

Charles  Forester. 

Minuet  in  G  minor. 
Orchestra. 

Image  of  the  Rose. 

Charles  Forester  and  Male  Quartet. 

Pavane. 

Orchestra. 


From . 


Date jl.f./.v-.-T- 


-'< 


EXERCISES  BY 

BUND  PUPILS 

The  anniversary  exercise?  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  -will  be  held  in  Boston 
Theatre,  June  2,  at  3  P.  M.,  Hon.  Fran- 
cis H.  Appleton  presiding. 

The  kindergarten  has  gradually  ex- 
panded until  a  fourth  grade,  a  primary 
department  for  girls,  is  about  to  be  es- 
tablished. This  work  depends  upon  the 
steady  and  constant  benefaction  of  its 
friends. 

The  programme  includes  exercises  in 
music,  geography,  modelling,  gymnas- 
tics and  chemistry  by  the  pupils. 


Ba^fltt  jjroiimg  (Sirfrt 


a: 


SUNDAY,  MAY  17,1903. 


_ The   anniversary   exercises    of   the 

Perkins  Institution    and    Massachusetts  j 
school  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  in  the  j 
Boston    theatre.    Tuesday,    June   2,    at  3 1 
p  m,  Hon  Francis  H.  Appleton  presiding.  I 
The  seats  in  the  orchestra,  dress  circle 
and    first   and    second   balconies   of   the 
theatre  will   be  reserved  for  the  mem-  i 
tiers  of  the  corporation  and  the  friends  I 
and    patrons    of    the    institution,    until 
May  22.     Tickets   will  be   forwarded  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready  for  delivery,  and 
those  who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining 
them  are  requested   to  send   a  written 
requisition.    No  more  than  two  can  bo 
given   to   an   applicant.     The   seats    will 
be  positively   reserved   until    3   o'clock,  i 
when  standing  persons  will  be  permit- 
I  ted  to  occupy  all  vacant  places. 


\ 


A. 


;w 


W<  \V>5> 


WILL  GIVE  A  CONCERT. 
The  Howe  Memorial  Club,  an  organi- 
zation well  known  in  South  Boston  for 
its  charitable  work  In  connection  with 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  is 
to  give  a  concert  at  John  A.  Winthrop 
Hall.  Tremont  street,  near  Dover  street, 
Friday  evening,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Knights  of  PxMUTJi —— Wi^^— ' 


FRIDAY,    MAY    22.    1S03 


Perkins  School  Exhibition 

The  annual  exercises  of  the  Perkins  In- J 
"  stitution  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  on  June 
»  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  in  Boston  Theatre, 
Hon  Francis  H.  Appleton  presiding.  The 
programme  is  replete  with  attractive  num- 
bers, embracing  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten department  with  that  of  the  ad- 
vanced grades,  while  several  musical  selec- 
tions of  a  high  order  and  gymnastic  exer- 
cises will  add  to  the  pleasing  features  of 
the  occasion.  Rev.  Charles  Fleischer  will 
speak  upon  the  kindergarten  and  Its  great 
need  of  Arm  friends  and  supporters.  Thomas 
Stringer,  whose  progress  from  year  to 
vear  is  marked  by  the  advance  in  the  char- 
acter of  his  paper,  will  present  an  exer- 
cise of  electricity  in  some  of  its  simple 
uses.     Tickets  may  be  obtained  from   M. 

Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the  sales- 
room for  the  blind,  383  Boylston  street, 
Boston. 

SLOYD   SCHOOL   GRADUATION 

Public  Exhibition  Today  and  Tomorrow  at 
the  Institution  onjNorth  Bennet  Street 

graduation   demonstration  was  held   to- 
,„ ^fthe S?oyd  Training  School  on  North 

%z:^J  T  ^«*« 

EEtt<ffikffiV8&  "here  until  n.on 
to^rrow      The  normal  clasps  working 

v,„   fhp  students,    were   exhibited,      me   in 

« ;rss  e^r  m  swesJ 

Tng  articles  exhibUed  is  an  oak  table  made 
ebflhornSeSSteringer,  the  blind  boy  who  has 
/eena,  thes^rireral  yea..     It  is-t 

tTlvetilToTtTand  adopted  a  simpler 
^rhod-  otherwise  the  work  does  not  dlffei 
from  tte  ordlrlry,  and  is  regarded  as  good 
worWanship.  The  graduation  class  is  as 
follows:  Dert)y,    Conn.;    Carolina 

A.«s.  ~SsoPna-<ira^eaBrKT: 
Waldotaoro,    ^f. ;    Madison   "^      L   DaUon. 

*la,7>,F^hi\  Pa  Sena  Donahue.  Medford;  Wll- 
Phlladelphia.   Pa.,  ueiia,  «  England;    Aitnee 

Ham  F.  Bastwood^eices^r  B  Piske.  Boston; 
Clara  Ferson,  F?'c"'5"rfUT "  jIe.  ■  Bllse  Jonsson, 
W.    Irving   Heath,    Auburn,    Me  Nichols. 

Bos^n\,NM^  GraWievI  Pendleton,  Sioux  City. 
Portland,  Me. ,  °fnevieA  e  Lillian   A.    Ridley, 

lo.;   iris  G.   Prouty,    fencer,    ui  ^ms, 

Sprlngvale,   Me. ,    Bessie    ba^o.  Q    Sw,ng] 

^Vin\?  a^DdS  &  Walker.'  Adrian,  Mich. 


THE    BOSTON    JOUBNAL^ 
MAY    22,    1903. 

IN  AID  OF  THE  BLIND. 

This  year's  annual  exercises  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  will  be  held  in  the  Boston  Theatre 
on  Tuesday,  June  2,  at  3  in  the  after- 
noon. Both  the  kindergarten  and  the 
older  pupils  will  participate  in  the  en- 
tertainment. Francis  H.  Appleton  will 
be  the  presiding  officer  and  Rev.  Charles 
Fleischer  will  be  the  speaker  of  the  day. 

BOSTON    POSrT 

MAY    22,    1903 
PERKINS  SCHOOL  EXHIBITION 

The  annual  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  on 
June  2  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  in 
Boston  Theatre,  the  Hon.  Francis  H.  Ap- 
pleton presiding.  The.  programme  is  re- 
plete with  attractive  numbers,  embrac- 
ing the  work  of  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment with  that  of  the  advanced  grades, 
.  while  several  musical  selections  of  a  high 
order  and  gymnastic,  exercises  will  add 
to  the  pleasing  features  of  the  occasion. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Fleischer  will  speak 
upon  the  kindergarten  and  its  great  need 
of  firm  friends  and  supporters.  Thomas 
Stringer,  whose  progress  from  year  to 
j  ear  is  marked  by  the  advance  in  the 
character  of  his  paper,  will  present  an 
exercise  on  electricity  In  some  of  its  sim- 
ple uses.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  from 
M.  Anagnos.  South  Boston  or  at  the 
salesroom  for  tne  blind,  3S3  Boylston 
street,    Boston. 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  22,    1903. 

WORK  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN. 
The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
will  hold  Its  closing  exercises  at  Boston 
Theatre,  June  2,  ac  3  P.  M.  The  kinder- 
garten children  will  give  an  exercise 
entitled  "A  .Little  Child's  Walk." 
Tommy  Stringer  will  present  a  paper  on 
electricity,  and  some  of  the  girls  will 
rive  an  exhibition  of  gymnastics  and 
the  boys  a  military  drill.  The  Hon. 
Francis  H.  Appleton  will  preside  and  the 
Rev.  Charles  Fleischer  will  be  the  speak- 
er with  the  work  of  kindergarten  aa  his 
topic.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  of  Mr. 
M.  Anagnos,  South  'Boston,  or  at  383 
Boylston  street. 


I 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  2*7 1903. 

KINDERGARTEN    FOR    BLIND. 

Annual  Exercises  to  be  Held  at  Bos- 
ton Theatre  June  2. 

The  work  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  is  such  as  to  win  the  hearty  com- 
mendation   and    cooperation    of    those 
who    know    it    and    watch    its    steady 
progress   from  year   to   year.    To   these 
only  a  reminder  is  needed  of  the  annual 
exercises  which  will  take  place  at  Bos- 
ton  theatre   June   2,   at   3   o'clock  p   m, 
while    to    those    who    have    never    par- 
ticipated  in    these   festival   occasions  It 
offers   an   excellent   opportunity   to    be- 
come acquainted  with  the  purposes  and 
achievements  of  the  little  school.    The 
work  of  the  older  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
institution    for    the    blind    will    also    be 
presented  through  an  exercise  in  chem- 
istry and  one  in  geography,  while   fine 
'orchestral     selections     and    educational 
gymnastics  will  serve  to  show  the  sym- 
metrical  and   manysided  nature   of   the 
school  curriculum.  .. 

R°v    Charles     Fleischer     will    be    the 
=™>"kf-r    of   the    afternoon    and   Thomas 

1  ?wiHardemaa'pkap^r  M^, 
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Boston,    or    at    the    salesroom    for    the  | 
blind.  383  Boylston  st,  Boston. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  23,    1903. 

THE    WORK    OF'IlVnD    PUPILS. 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
holds  a  unique  and  prominent  position 
among  the  educational  agencies  of  the 
present  time  and  richly  merits  the  warm 
interest  arouseS  by  the  announcement  of 
the  annual  exercises  which  will  be  held 

Theitr^.  the  Hon.  Francis"  H.  Appleton 
i^uiine-  The  programme  is  replete  with 
attractrfe  number!,  embracing  the  work 
^f  the  kindergarten  department  and  that 
of  the  advanced  grades,  while  several 
musical  selections  and  gymnastic  exer- 
,  S  Jhii  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
cis„,=i™  The  Rev  Charles  Fleischer 
SriU  speak  upon  the  kindergarten  and 
Jfs  great  need  of  firm  friends  and  sup- 
porters Thomas  Stringer,  whose  prog- 
?ess  from  year  to  year  is  marked  by  the 
nrtvance  in  the  character  of  his  paper, 
will  Present  an  exercise  on  electricity  In 
r„iLP  of  its  simple  uses.  Tickets  may  be 
obtained  froniM  Anagnos,  South  Bos- 
ton or  at  the  salesroom  for  the  blind, 
383  Boylston  street 


SUNBAX^ATfJ^J^OSj^ 

PROGRAM      BY     THE     BLIND. 

Perkins    Institution    Pupils   to    Give 
Annual  Entertainment. 

A  rich  and  varied  program  is  offered 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  for  their  annual  exercises 
on  June  2  at  3  o'clock  in  Boston  theatre. 
I  It  includes  an  exercise  by   the  kinder- 
I  -arten  children  entitled  "A  Little  Child  s 
'<  Walk."  one  in  geography  by  a  class  or 
1  girls    and    another    in    chemistry    by    a 
■froup  of  boys.   Hon  Francis  A.  App  e- 
ton      will    preside,      and    Rev      Charles 
TTleischer    will   urge   the    claims    of    the 
kindergarten     upon     the     philanthropic 
public    The  kindergarten  orchestra  and 
that   composed    of    more    advanced   stu- 
dents of  music  will  do  their  part  In  add- 
ingto  the  enjoyable  features,  of  the  en- 
ti?iairiment  which  will  contain  the  fur- 
'tS« Attractions  of  educational  gymnas- 
tics by  thTs"rte  and  a  military  drill  by 
the  boys    Tnomas  Stringer,  one  of  the 
most  notable  pupils  of  the  school,   will 
i  Present  an  exercise  in  electricity,  which 
will  add  fresh  laurels  to  those  a  ready 
won  ^y  him  on  these  annual  occasions. 


THE    BOSTON    BUDGET 


May  24  1903 


BOSTON   HOME  JOURNAL. 


The  l'erklns  Institution  for  the  Blind  holds 

a  11  ni<i tie  and  prominent  position  among  the  edu- 
cational agencies  of  the  present  time,  and  richly 
merits  the  warm  interest  which  is  unfailingly 
aroused  hy  the  announcement  of  the  annual 
exercises  III  June,  which  will  he  held  on  the  sec" 
ond  of  that  month  at  three  o'clock,  in  Boston 
Theatre,  the  Hon.  Francis  IT.  Appleton  presid- 
ing. The  programme  is  replete  with  attractive 
numbers,  embracing  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten department  with  that  of  the  advanced 
grades,  while  several  musical  selections  of  a  high 
order  and  gymnastic  exercises  will  add  to  the 
pleasing  features  of  the  occasion  The  Rev. 
Charles  Fleischer  will  speak  upon  the  kinder- 
garten and  its  great  need  of  firm  friends  and  sup- 
porters. Thomas  Stringer,  whose  progress  from 
year  to  year  is  marked  by  the  advance  in  the 
character  of  his  paper,  will  present  an  exercise 
on  electricity  in  some  of  its  simple  uses.  Tickets 
may  beobtained  from  M.  Anaguo-i,  South  Boston, 
or  at  the  salesroom  for  the  blind,  No.  383  Boyls- 
ton street,  Boston 


Saturday,  May  23,  1903. 
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At  this  .season  of  school  exercises  and  celebrations  of 
closing  school  year,  pleasant  anticipations  greel  the 
nouncement  of  the  annual  appearance  of  the  pupils  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston  Theatre, 
June  2.  at  three  o'clock.  The  program  offered  for  this 
year  is  exceptionally  rich  in  attractive  numbers,  includ- 
ing an  exercise  by  the  kindergarten  children,  entitled 
"A  little  child's  walk";  one  in  geography  by  a  cl 
of  girls;  another  in  chemistry  hv  a  grouo  of  boy-;  a 
paper  on  electricity,  presented  by  Thomas  Stringer,  the  deaf- 
blind  pupil  who  has  aroused  such  widespread  interest:  r-.ii,.--- 
tional  gymnastics  by  some  of  the  girls  and  a  military  drill  bj 
a  company  of  boys;  and  several  orchestral  selections  of  a  high 
order  of  excellence.  The  lion.  Francis  H.  Appleton  will  pre- 
side, and  the  Rev.  Charles  Fleischer  will  be  the  speaker  of  the 
afternoon,  with  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  as  his  principal 
topic  Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  South 
Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  [or  the  blind,  No.  383  Boylston 
eet,  Boston. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  TRIBUNE: 


May  23 
1903 

Whenever  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  appear  in  public  a 
rich  treat  is  assured  for  their  audience. 
This  year's  annual  exercises,  which  will  be 
held  in  Boston  Theatre  on  Tuesday,  June  2, 
at  three  o'clock,  will  be  no  exception  to 
this  rule,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
interesting  program  offered  for  that  occa- 
sion. The  kindergarten  children  and  the 
older  pupils  will  participate  in  the  enter- 
tainment, while  educational  gymnastics  and 
fine  music  will  add  a  pleasing  variety  to 
the  exercises.  Thomas  Stringer  will  win 
fresh  plaudits  by  his  paper  on  electricity, 
illustrated  by  experiments.  The  Hon. 
Francis  H.  Appleton  will  preside,  and  the 
Rev.  Charles  Fleischer  will  be  the  speaker 
of  the  day.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  from 
M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the  sales- 
room for  the  blind,  383  Boylston  street. 
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ESTABLISHED  1795. 


MAY  23,  1903. 


AN  INTERESTING  OCCASION. 
A  rich  and  varied  program  is  offered  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  their  annual  exercises  on  the  second  of 
June,  at  three  o'clock,  in  Boston  Theatre.  It 
includes  an  exercise  by  the  kindergarten 
children,  entitled  "A  little  child's  walk"; 
one  in  geography  by  a  class  of  girls;  and 
another  in  chemistry  bv  a  group  of  boys. 
The  Hon.  Francis  H.  Appleton  will  preside, 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  Fleischer  will  urge  the 
claims  of  the  kindergarten  udou  a  liberal  and 
philanthropic  public.  The  kindergarten  or- 
chestra and  that  of  more  advanced  students 
of  music  will  do  their  part  in  adding  to  the 
eojoyable  features  of  the  entertainment, 
which  will  contain  the  further  attractions  of 
educational  gymnastics  by  the  girls  and  a 
military  drill  by  the  boys.  Thomas  Stringer, 
one  of  the  most  notable  pupils  of  the  school, 
will  present  an  exercise  in  electricity,  which 
will  add  fresh  laurels  to  those  already  won 
by  him  on  these  annual  occasions.  Tickets 
may  be  had  from  M.  Aragnoa,  South  Boston, 
or  at  the  salesroom  for  tbe  blind,  383  Boylston 
street,  Boston. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  23,  1903. 
Exercises  of  Sightless  Students. 

Whenever   the   pupils  of  the  Perkins 
institution    for    the    Blind    appear    in 
public,  a  rich  treat  is  assured  for  their 
audience.      This    year's    annual    exer- 
cTses    which  will  be .held  in  the  Boston 
Theatre,  Tuesday,  June  2,  at  3  o  clock, 
will  prove   no    exception    to   this   rule, 
rs  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  inter- 
esting programme  offered  for  that  oc- 
casion.     Both    the    kindergarten    chil- 
dren and  the  older  pupils  wm  partici- 
pate in   the  entertainment,  while  edu- 
cational gymnastics  and  fine  music  will 
add    a    pleasing   variety    to    the    exer- 
cises.    Thomas  Stringer  will  win  fresh 
plaudits    by   his    paper    on    electricity 
illustrated      by      experiments         Hon. 
Francis   H.   Appleton   will   be   the   Pre- 
siding      officer,       and       Rev.       Charles 
Fletocher   will   be   the    speaker   of   the 
day     Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  M. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the  sales- 
roomfor  the  blind,  383  Boylston  street, 
Boston.  ^^^^^^^^^^^_ 
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The  Perkins  institution  for  the  blinom 
which  holds  its  own  position  among  educa™ 
tional  agencies,  is  to  have  its  annual  exer- 
cises June  2  at  3  p.  m.,  in  Boston  theater, 
F.  H.  Appleton  presiding.  The  program 
will  embrace  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
department,  with  that  of  the  advanced 
grades,  while  several  musical  selections  and 
gymnastic  exercises  will  add  to  the  feat- 
ures of  the  occasion.  Rev  Charles  Fleischer 
will  speak  upon  the  kindergarten  and  its 
need  of  friends  and  supporters.  Thomas 
Stringer,  whose  progress  from  year  to  year 
is  marked  by  the  advance  in  the  character 
of  his  paper,  will  present  an  exercise_  on 
electricity  in  some  of  its  simple  uses.  Tick- 
ets may  be  obtained  from  M.  Anagnos. 
South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  for  the 
blind,  3S3  Boylston  street,  Boston. 
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Xlie  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  holds 

a  unique  and  prominent  position  among  the  edu- 
cational agencies  of  the  present  time,  and  rich  y  

merit-;   the   warm  interest  which  is    unfailingly  - 
aroused   by  the   announcement  of   the   annual 
exercises  in  June,  which  will  be  held  on  the  sec- 
ond of  that  month  at   three  o'clock,  in    Boston 
Theatre    the  Hon.  Francis  H.  Appleton  presid- 

'  in»      The  programme  is  replete  with  attractive 
numbers,  embracing   the   work  of   the   kinder- 

■  garten  department  with   that   of   the   advanced 
grades  while  several  musical  selections  of  a  high 

,  order  and  gymnastic  exercises  will  add  to  the 

,  pleasing  features    of  the  occasion      The  Key. 
Charles  Fleischer  will  speak  upon  the  kinder- 

1  garten  and  its  great  need  of  firm  friends  and  sup- 

'  porters     Thomas  Stringer,  whose  progress  from 
year  to  year  is  marked  by  the  advance  in  the 

1  character  of  his  paper,  will  present  an  exercise 

,  or  electricity  in  some  of  its  simple  uses.    Tickets 
may  beobtained  from  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston, 

'  or  at  the  salesroom  for  the  blind,  No.  383  Boyls. 

1  ion  street.  Boston. 

MAY  23,  1903. 
THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 


EXERCJS&o  ,     „UECTRICITY  TO 
BE  GIVEN  BY  BUND  MAN 


Thanks. 

The  receipt  of  the  annual  invitation  to 
attend  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Inst,  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
on  the  second  of  June  reminds  me  that 
this  pleasant  custom  has  grown  up  within 
the  last  few  years  in  that  school,  and  has 
become  a  means  of  holding  the  noble 
foundation  very  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
people.  The  elite  of  that-  Sno  old  city 
attcud  in  such  numbers  as  not  to  leave 
standing  room,  and  they  go  away  from 
the  hour's  h-mdsome  entertainment  to 
thiDk,  and  work  and  pray  for  the  in- 
creased efficiency  and  larger  usefulness 
of  the  most  cherished  among  many 
worthy  objects  of  their  liberal  bene- 
ficence. 


A  rich  and  varied  program  is  offered  bM 
the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  foil 
the  Blind  for  their  annual  exercises  luiit 
2.  at  3  p.  m.,  at  Boston  Theatre.  It  in-, 
eludes  an  exercise  by  the  kindergarten 
children,  entitled  "A  Little  Child's  Walk-' 
one  in  geography  by  a  class  of  girls,  anr/ 
another  in  chemistry  by  a  group  of  boys.. 
Hon.  P.  H.  Appleton  will  preside,  and', 
Rev.  Charles  Fleischer  will  urge  the' 
claims  of  the  kindergarten  upon  a  liberal 
and        philanthropic        public.  Thomas 

Stringer,  one  of  the  most  notable  pupil.i 
of  the  school,  -will  present  an  exercise  in, 
electricity  which  will  add  fresh  laurels  to 
those  already  won  by  him  on  these  an- 
-ntial  occasions.  The  Kinder  Orchestral 
and  that  composed  of  more  advanced) 
students  of  music  will  do  their  part  In, 
adding  to  the  enjoyable  features  of  th^ 
entertainment,  which  will  contain  the  fur- 
ther attractions  of  educational  gymnas- 
tics by  the  g-irls  and  a  military  drill  by  ay 
company  of  boys.  Tickets  may  be  had  by, 
applying  to  M.  Anagnos.  South  Boston. \ 
or  at  the  salesroom  for  the  blind,  3SS! 
Boylston  Street,  Boston. 
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EXERCISES  BY  BLIND   PUPILS,  j 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
will  hold  its  annual  exercises  on  June  2 
at  3  o'clock,  in  the  Boston  Theatre,  Hon. 
Francis  H.  Appleton  presiding. 
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Gen.  Frauds  H.  Appleton  will  preside 
i  at  the  annual  exeicisesof  the  Pel  kins 
Institute  for  the  blind,  to  be  held  in 
Boston  theatre  Juue  2  at  8  P.  M.  1'he. 
program  embraces  the  work  of  the  kin- 
dergarten department  to  the  highest 
grades,  includiuc  gymnastics  and  music 
of  a  high  order.  It  is  wonderful  that 
blind  pupils  can  be  taught  so  much.  • 
-—  — 
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Perkins    Institution    Exercises 

Although  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  its  kinder- 
garten department  have  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  tickets  for  the  annual 
exercises  at  Boston  Theatre,  June  2,  at 
3  o'clock,  there  are  always  a  few  at  the 
disposal  of  the  director,  Mr.  Anagnos, 
which  may  be  had  by  applying  to  him 
in  South  Boston  or  at  the  salesroom,  383 
Boylston  street.  Among  the  attractive 
features  -which  appear  in  the  programme 
for  this  year  are  an  exercise  by  the  kin- 
dergarten children,  called  "A  Little 
Child's  "Walk";  one  in  geography  by  a 
class  of  girls;  another  in  chemistry  by  a 
number  of  the  boys;  and  a  paper  on 
"Electricity  in  Some  of  Its  Simple  Uses," 
by  Thomas  Stringer.  The  Rev.  Charles 
Fleischer  will  be  the  speaker  of  the  af- 
ternoon, taking  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten for  his  principal  theme.  The  mu- 
sical numbers  will  attain  their  usual  high 
degree  of  excellence,  and  exercises  in 
physical  training  will  complete  an  enter- 
tainment   of   surpassing"  interest. 


The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,  MA.Y  30,   1903. 

PEBKINS  INSTITUTION  FOE  THE  BLIND. 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
will  hold  its  closing  exercises  at  Boston 
Theatre,  June  2,  at  3  P.  M.  The  kinder- 
garten children  will  give  an  exercise  en- 
titled "A  Little  Child's  Walk."  Tommy 
Stringer  will  present  a  paper  on  electrici- 
ty. Some  of  the  girls  will  give  an  exhibi- 
tion of  gymnastics,  and  the  boys  a  mili- 
tary drill.  The  Hon.  Francis  H.  Apple- 
ton  will  preside,  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
Fleischer  will  speak  on  kindergarten 
work.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  of  Dr. 
M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  383 
Boylston  Street. 

BOSTON  HERALD. 
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MONDAY,  JUNE  1,    1903. 
BLIND  CHILDREN  TO  SING. 

Perkins     Institution     Anniversary    Exer- 
cises Will  Be  Held  in  the  Boston 
Theatre   Tomorrow. 


Anniversary  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  to  take  the  place  of  com- 
mencement exercises,  will  be  held  in  the 
Boston  Theatre  tomorrow  afternoon  at 
3  o'clock. 

The  Hon.  Francis  H.  Appleton  will 
preside,  and  the  pupils  will  present  an 
unusually  interesting  programme,  which 
will  include  music  and  recitations  by  the 
kindargartners.  an  exercise  in  geography 
by  a  class  of  girls,  quartet  for  violins 
gymnastics  by  a  class  of  girls,  an  ex- 
ercise in  chemistry  by  a  class  of  boys, 
and  military  drill  by  boys.  The  wonder- 
ful blind  boy,  Thomas  Stringer,  will 
illustrate  by  experiments  some  of  the 
actions  of  electricity,  light,  sound, 
motion  .  and  magnetism.  The  Rev. 
Charles  Fleischer  will  deliver  an  address 
on  the  "Work  of  the  Kindergarten." 

Owing  to  the  rearrangement  and  ex- 
tension of  the  school  curriculum,  there  is 
no  class  ready  to  graduate  this  year. 


^®r*£t 


D«te 


..awfr-m 


BLIND 


SHOW  HANDIWOR 


The  anniversary  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  was  held  this  after- 
noon in  the  Boston  Theatre.  Hon. 
Francis  H.  Appleton  presided.  The 
kindergarten  children  gave  illustra- 
tions, in  modelling,  building  and  games. 
Exercises  in  electricity,  musical  feat- 
ures by  the  pupils,  gymnastics,  a  mili- 
tary drill  ana  other  exercises  showed 
up  the  efficiency  of  the  work  at  this  in- 
stitution. . 
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take  care  of  the  school.  It  gives  $30,000 
yearly,  but  the  sum  Is  not  sufficient  by; 
one-half  to  take  care  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  institution.  He  spoke  of  eeeirig 
Tommy  Stringer  and  of  noting  his  atti- 
tude toward  his  teacher.  He  was  foufc 
a  lump  of  animated  clay  when  he  came 
_»— .y-, nT)T.    to    the    institution,    but.    Dr.    Fleischer 

BOSTON  EVENING  KEOOBD^^ia^henha^wthe^utw^^^c. 

realization  of  what  the  school  can  do. 
"What  has  been  done  for  him  and  Helen 
Kellar  has  been  done  for  hundreds  of. 
other  boys  and  girls  by  these  conse- 
crated teachers,  who  are  worthy  of  all 
the  sympathy  and  help  we  can  giv» 
them." 

Music  was  given  by  the  "Kinder  or- 
chestra," a  class  of  children  who  studyj 
the  violin,  and  again  by  the  larger  or- 
chestra. A  class  of  girls  gave  an  exer- 
cise In  geography  by  means  of  a  raised 
map,  and  another  class  some  fine  edu- 
cational gymnastics.  A  class  of  boys 
did  wonders  in  a  military  drill,  and  an- 
other class  in  chemistry  did  good  work. 
All  these  things  would  have  seemed  ad- 
mirable for  seeing  children,  and  for  the 
blind  were  little  short  of  miraculous. 

Tommy  Stringer,  who  is  now  a  tall, 
handsome  lad,  had  an  exercise  in  elec- 
tricity and  some  of  its  simple  uses  in 
producing  light,  sound,  motion  and  mag- 
netic action.  He  not  only  wrote  the  ex- 
planation of  the  apparatus  he  used,  but 
made  the  different  pieces  himself,  and 
delighted  the  audience  by  connecting  the 
wires  which  rang  a  bell,  lifted  bits  of 
metal,  set  a  fan  in  motion,  etc.  Tom. 
is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and:  he  spelled! 
out  with  his  fingers  what  he  wished  to 
say,  and  his  teacher  translated  it  to  the 
audience.  He  was  applauded  again  and 
again. 

Mr.  Anagnos  thanked  the  city  for 
what  it  had  done  for  Tom.  He  will 
graduate  from  the  Lowell  grammar 
school  this  year,  and  enter  the  Mechanics 
Arts  high  school  in  the  autumn. 

Mr.  Anagnos  said  Tom  had  now  come 
to  the  end  of  his  means,  and  they  are 
trying  to  raise  a  fund,  whose  interest 
shall  support  him  while  he  needs  it,  andi 
then  be  used  for  others  afflicted  in  the 
same  way,  and  asked  the  public  to  con« 
tribute  to  it. 


TUESDAY,    JUNE    2.    1903. 

~TH0S.  STRINGER'S 
GREAT  PROGRESS 

The  anniversary  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  which  were  held 
at  the  Eoston  Theatre  this  afternoon, 
proved  to  be  full  of  interest  to  the  large 
gathering  of  spectators. 

The  feature  of  the  exercises  was  the 
work  ■  of  Thomas  Stringer,  17,  who  has 
lived  in  absolute  darkness  for  15  years 
yet  developed  a  remarkable  knowledge  of 
mechanics  and  electricity. 
.He  made  several  experimental  demon- 
strations with  light,  sound,  motion  and 
magnetic  action,  evincing  a  clear  under- 
standing of  this  element. 

Other  portions  of  the  exercises  consisted 
of  orchestral  selections,  kindergarten  work 
in  various  forms,  music,  an  exercise  in 
geography,  educational  gymnastics  mili- 
tary drill,  an  exercise  in  chemistry  and  an 
address  by  Rev.  Charles  Fleische- 


even  memorable.  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  in- 
stitution and  the  players  (who  were  of 
both  sexes)  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
an  achievement  which  the  reviewer 
would  have  deemed  almost  impossible. 
Louis  C.  Elson. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  3.  1903. 

TEACHING  THE  BLIND. 


Methods      Demonstrated 
and  Results  Shown. 


Anniversary  Exercises  of  Perkins 
Institution  Largely  Alien  Jed. 

Hundred  Little  Boys  and  Girls 
Take  Part  in  Program. 


THE    BOSTON    HERALD 

3,    1903 


JUNE 

TEACHING  THE  BLIND. 


Perkins    Institution    and 
Massachusetts  School 


rvJ 


Hold  Annual  Exercises  at 
the  Boston  Theatre. 


Wonderful  Work  Done  by  the 
Sightless  Little  Ones. 


The  Boston  Theatre  held  a  great  audi- 
ence yesterday  afternoon  for  the  annual 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind.  The 
pupils,  with  the  97  kindergartners  in 
front,  were  massed  on  the  stage. 

ill-.  M.  Anagnos,  the  superintendent, 
apologized  for  the  enforced  absence  of 
the  president  of  the  corporation,  the 
Hon.  Francis  Appleton,  and  welcomed 
the  audience  to  the  exercises  of  "your 
school."  He  said  the  school  stands  at 
the  head  of  institutions  of  the  kind  in 
the  world.  There  are  2267  -blind  males 
and  1716  females  in  the  state,  and  of  the 
former  1240  are  self-supporting  and  of 
the  latter  504.  A  large  number  'of  these 
are  graduates  of  the  school.  Mr.  Anag- 
nos paid  a  tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  the  founder  of  the  school,  and 
thanked  Mr.  McCarty  for  the  use  of  th» 
theatre. 

The  programme  opened  with  Haydn'a 
symphony  in  D  (first  movement),  by  the 
school  orchestra,  followed  by  an  exer- 
cise by  four  of  the  kindergartners,  in 
which  they  modelled  houses,  and  from, 
clay  made  different  figures.  While  they 
were  doing  this  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
Fleischer  spoke  on  the  work  of  the  kin- 
dergarten and  of  the  need  to  do  the 
utmost  to  fit  all  for  the  struggle  of  life, 
"It  was  surprising,"  said  be,  "to  heap 
that  50  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  blind  in 
this  state  can  support  themselves.  Our 
ideal  should  be  that  the  whole  should 
be  able  to  care  for  themselves."  Dr. 
Fleischer   said   that   the  state  does  not 


It  would  seem  as  if  no  greater  appeal 
could  be  made  for  public  sympathy  and 
practical  support  in  behalf  of  the  edu- 
cational woik  of  the  blind  than  was 
made  by  the  little  sightless  children  of 
the  Perkins  institution  and  Massachu- 
setts school  for  the  blind  at  the  anniver- 
sary exercises  held  yesterday  afternoon 
in  the  Boston  theatre. 

Owing  to  the  rearrangement  and  ex- 

ROSTOV     DATTjT      AT>VEHrrISEIltenslon  of   the  school   curriculum    there 

was  no  class  to  graduate,  but  the  splen- 
did program  was  arranged  to  demon- 
strate the  methods  of  teaching  the  blind 
in  these  institutions  and  a  few  of  the 
very  remarkable  results'. 

The  audience  nearly  filled  the  theatre, 
and  was  most  sympathetic  and  appre- 
ciative, particularly  of  the  efforts  of  the 
kindergarten  children  from  the  Perkins 
institution  at  Jamaica  Plai.'i.  There 
were  no  less  than  100  little  boys  and 
girls  grouped  several  rows  dec'P  the 
length  of  the  stage,  while  the  older 
pupils  from  the  school  at  South  Boston 
occupied  seats  in  the  background,  all 
having  some  share  in  the  anniversary 
exercises. 

Owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
Francis  H.  Appleton.  president  of  the 
corporation,  M.  Anagnos  presided,  open- 
ing the  exercises  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come. Mr  Anagnos  spoke  briefly  of  the 
methods,  devoted  corps  of  teachers  and 
school  squipments.  which  are  the  very 
best.  He  referred  to  statistics  compiled 
liy  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of  statis- 
tics, under  Mr  Wadlin.  which  showed 
that  between  60  and  60  percent  of  the 
adult  blind  are  self-supporting.  He 
hoped  that  this  great  principle  of  Dr 
Howe,  to  make  the  blind  self-supporting 
i  rather  than  objects  of  charity,  would 
I  continue,  and  that  the  work  of  educat- 
ing the  blind  would  not  fail  for  lack  of 
public  sympathy  and  generosity. 

Mr  Anagnos  closed  with  sincere 
thanks  to  Mr  McCarty  for  opening  the 
theatre  for  this  occasion,  .a  courtesy 
which  was  deeply  appreciated. 
.  The  first  number  on  the  program  was 
an  orchestral  selection,  after  which  four 
tots  were  led  to  the  front  of  the  stage 
and.  seated  at  a  long  table  in  view  of  the 
audience,  proceeded  to  build  with  blocks 
and  model  clay.  While  the  children 
were  preparing  their  lesson.  Rabbi 
Charles  Fleischer  was  introduced  and 
spoke  eloquently  on  the  work  of  the  j 
kindergarten.  He  spoke  along  the  lines  ' 
of  the  new  philosophy— not  the  sur-  i 
vival  of  the  fittest,  but  the  aiding  of 
the  weak  and  unfortunate,  taking  every 
opportunity  to  develop  whatever  sense's 
or  powers  remain  to  fit  them  to  do 
each  their  part  In  the  great  struggle  of 
life.  In  closing.  Mr  Fleischer  said  he 
had  once  beiTn  asked  for  a  practical 
motto,  and  offered  this  one.  "Face  fartc 
and  proceed."  "Here,"  he  said,  "you 
are  facing  facts,  and  knowing  the  great 
needs  I  trust    you  will  proceed." 

The  children  having  finished  work 
with  the  clay  and  blocks  they  illus- 
trated very  prettily  a  little  child's  walk 
First  there  was  a  model  of  the  house 
in  which  the  child  lived;  there  was  a 
pond  with  a  duck  floating  on  the  water, 
a  pigeon  house  and  flower.-  which  at- 
tracted the  bees  and  butterflies.  This 
was  followed  by  kindergarten  songs 
and  games  illustrating  the  same  prettv 
story. 

Next  came  an  exercise  in  geography 
by  a  class  of  girls,  after  which  there 
was    music    by    a    class    on    the    violin. 


JTTNE   3,    1903 

MUSICAL  MATTERS         S 
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THE  BLIND  ASYLUM   ORCHESTRA. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  at  the  annual  ex- 
hibition of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  in  the  Boston  Theatre,  there 
appeared  an  orchestra  that  deserves 
more  than  passing  mention,  for  it  was 
made  up  entirely  of  students  of  that  in- 
stitution and  proved  conclusively  the 
love  of  the  pupils  for  the  musical  art  and 
the  excellent  instruction  that  the  blind 
are  now  receiving-  in  it. 

The  orchestra  numbered  a  little  over 
30  members,  and  about  all  of  the  regular 
departments  of  Such  an  organization 
were  represented,  except  the  bassoons, 
which  were  substituted  for,  sometimes 
by  the  brasses  and  sometimes  by  other 
wood-wind  instruments.  Spite  of  this 
make-shift,  the  general  result  was  ex- 
cellent; seldom  have  we  heard  a  band  of 
non-professionals  play  with  anything 
like  the  precision  and  charm  of  this 
blind  orchestra.  Considering  the  fact 
that  a  conductor,  leading  by  beats  and 
baton  signals,  was  impossible,  that  the 
individual  members  were  obliged  tc 
sense  and  observe  their  own  ensemble, 
the  performance  was  little  short  of  mar- 
vellous. 

The  handicap  of  a  blind  orchestra  is 
two-fold.  Apart  from  the  absence  of  a 
conductor,  the  violinists  are  not  usually 
as  bold  and  fiery  as  those  found  In  other 
bands.  As  a  consequence,  one  found  the 
orchestra  at  its  best  in  those  passages 
which  required  taste  and  poetry  rather 
than  in  those  which  demanded  dash  and 
energy;  the  introduction  to  the  Haydn 
symphonic  allegro,  for  example,  was 
better  than  the  chief  theme  of  the  move- 
ment. The  chief  shortcoming  of  the 
pieces  played  was  not  the  fault  of  the ! 
musicians  at  all;  it  was  a  lack  of  con- 
tra-basses.  With  three  additional  con- 1 
tra  basses  (or  even  two),  there  would  be 
an  excellent  balance  to  the  harmony, 
which  sounded  rather  lightly  at  times. 
But,  aside  from  this,  it  was  a  perform- 
ance that  was  Astonishingly  good,  and 


One    of    the    most    Interesting    t 
■if  the  afternoon  was  the  paper  01 
tricitv.    prepared    by    Thomas    Stringer, 
rimnl.     and     blind     boy,     who 

ducatcd    under   Mr   Anagnos. 

and  who,  after  completing  the  course 
in  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
entered  the  Lowell  grammar  school, 
from  which  he  graduates  this  year,  it 
was  stated  that  he  hud  fulfilled  the  re- 
quirements, his  teacher  accompanying 
him  only  as  interpreter,  and  will  grad- 
ual..-  without   special   concessions. 

Mr  Anagnos  stated  thai  Torn  will  en- 
ter the  Mechanic  arts  high  school  next 
fall.  He  explained  that  the  funds  nee- 
.  ssarv  for  his  education  were  exhausted 
and  of  the  necessity  of  providing  an 
endowment  which  would  Insure  practi- 
cal aid  so  lung  as  lie  was  in  need  of  It, 
and  then  to  go  to  some  other  student 
In  similar  circumstances.  He  said  that 
It  was  unfortunate  that  Tom  Is  so  pop- 
ular that  everybody  takes  It  for  grant- 
ed that  he  is  Mn.vided  for  when  this 
is  not  the  case.  Bv  mejins  of  apparatus, 
which  he  made  himself.  Tom  illustrated 
by  experiment  some  of  the  simple  uses 
of  electricity  In  producing  light,  sound. 
motion  and  magnetic  action. 

Next  on  the  program  was  a  class  ot 
girls  in  gymnastics,  followed  by  a  mil- 
nan-  drill'  by  a  class  of  boys.  An  ex- 
ercise in  chemistry  by  a  class  of  bo\., 
and  an  orchestra  selection  concluded  the 
Interesting  program. 
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SKILL  OF  BLIND  AMAZES 
THOSE  WHO  HAVE  EYES 


Anniversary   of    Perkins    Institution   in   Boston  Theatre 
Delights  an  Immense  Audience. 
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the  Boston  1 

on    the  on    of    the 

exercises  of  the  Perklri 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
wonder,  amazement  and  admiration 
were  equally  wrltte,,  on  the 
'  nances  of  all.  For  three  hours  they  had 
been  entertained  as  they  never  lc 
by  the  performances  of  any  dramatic 
company,  and  all 'by  children  who  could 
not  tell  day  from  night. 

SBme  of  the  exercises  seemed  little 
short  of  marvelous  to  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  methods  of  teaching  employed 
In  schools  of  this  sort,  and  as  number 
after  number  of  the  difficult  program 
was  carried  out.  each  more  difficult  and 
more  apparently  impossible  than  what 
had  gone  before,  the  enthusiasm  of 
those  In  the  big  playhouse  became  In- 
tense. 

Marvelous  Experiments. 

Marvelous  Is  the  only  word  that  will 
fitly  describe  some  of  the  experiments, 
and  when  those  In  electricity  had 
been  concluded.  Illustrated  by  Thomas 
Springer,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  round 
after  round  of  applause  rang  out,  and 
the  young  man  was  compelled  to  stand 
up  repeatedly  and  bow  his  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments to  his  friends. 

It  was  not  amazement  alone  that  was 
felt  by  those  In  the  audience.  There 
was  something  deeper.  And  many  an 
eye  was  wet  with  tears  at  the  pathetic 
sight  of  the  children  seated  on  the 
stage.  Two  hundred  and  more  of  them 
were  there,  ranging  In  size  from  little 
tots  who. could  scarcely  walk  to  young 
men.  able  bodied  and  normal  in  every 
way  but  one.  The  spectators  were  plain- 
ly touched.  As  Rev.  Charles  Feiseher 
said  in  his  address,  the  tenderness  with 

which  we  regard  the  blind  today  is  one 
of  the  best  indications  in  existence  of 
the  advance  of  civilization. 

Directions  in  Signs. 

In  the  electricity  drill  the  teacher 
spoke  directions  to  the  boy  In  the  sign 
language,  at  the  same  time  telling  the 
audience  what  she  said.  He  then,  with 
the  greatest  deftness,  performed  the 
work,  showing  with  Instruments  some 
of  the  simple  uses  of  electricity,  such 
as  light,  sound  and  magnetic  action*. 
This  one  portion  of  the  drill,  alone, 
showed  in  a  vivid  manner  the  infinite 
patience,  to  say  nothing  of  the  skill,  of 
those  who  do   the  teaching. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
the  many  features  of  the  entertainment. 
But  aside  from  Thomas  Springer's  part, 
the  class  in  the  violin  and  the  military 
drill  will  long  remain  In  the  memory  of 
those  In  the  theatre  yesterday. 
Blind  Soldiers. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of 
late  about  the  proficiency  of  the  school- 
boy soldiers:  but  there  was  .lust  as  great 
ability  shown  in  marching  and  in  the 
handling  of  arms  by  boys  who  could  not 
see  their  friends  nor  receive  inspiration 
from  a  knowledge  of  their  presence. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Fleischer  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  the  State  appropria- 
tion of  $30,000  was  not  more  than  half 
enough  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  school 
last  year.  The  rest  had  to  be  made  up 
by  private  subscription.  "The  Perkins 
Institution.''  he  said,  "embodies  the 
inner  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. One  person  Is  as  good  as 
another,  whether  or  not  they  are 
doomed  to  go  through  life  and  never 
see.  And  we  are  trying  to  make  up  to 
these  poor  children  some  part  of  what 
they  are  losing  every  day." 


Deaf.  Dumb  and  Blind. 


Thomas  Stringer  amazed  audience  at    Boston   Theatre   by   his    experiments   in 
electricity,  though  unable  to  see,  hear  or  speak. 
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"pBttND  DEAF  MUTE  IS  A 
!       WONDER  WITH  ELECTRICITY 


As  the  immense  audience  filed  out  of  the 
Boston  theater  recently  on  the  conclusion 
of    the      anniversary 


exercises  or  %n»-  I er- 
kins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  won- 
der, amazement,  and 
admiration  were 
equally  written  on 
the  countenances  of 
all.  For  three  hours 
they  had  been  enter- 
tained as  they  never 
had  been  by  the  per- 
formances o£  any 
dramatic  company. 
and  all  by  children 
who  could  not  tell 
day  from   night. 

Some   of   the   exer- 
cises   seemed      little 
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Two  hundred  and  fifty  blind  boys  and 
girls,  some  of  them  dumb  and  deaf, 
gave  a  marvellous  demonstration  of  their 
ability  in  music,  song,  drill,  mechanics 
and  intellectual  development  in  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  yesterday  afternoon  before 
an  audience  of  2000  people,  who  were  re- 
peatedly moved  to  wonder,  admiration 
and  applause. 

To  the  ordinary  citizen  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  work  carried  on  in 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  and 
in  the  State  school  at  South  Boston,  the 
exhibition  was   a   genuine   surprise. 

Michael  Anagnos,  the  director,  presided. 
In  the  audience  were  representatives  of 
Boston's  wealth,  culture,  philanthropy 
and  society.  The  speakers  included 
Rabbi    Charles    Fleischer. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  musical 
programme  was  the  playing  of  classical 
music    entirely    from    memory. 

When  four  blind  tots  were  set  before 
their  blocks  and  modelling  clay  a  bright 
little  miss  who  sat  in  the  front  row 
cried  out  on  recognizing  the  building 
blockr:  "What  are  you  going  to  do?" 
The  .  little  blind  children,  equally  alert 
and  intelligent,  smiled  and  proceeded  to 
build  houses  and  pigeon  cotes  and  maio 
ducks  and  fruits  out  of  clay.  Then  they 
sang  about  birds,  waving  their  hands 
up  and  down,  imitating  the  motion  of 
a  bird's  wings. 

Military  drill  by  a  class  of  grown  up 
boys  in  uniforms,  and  carrying  rifles, 
was  loudly  applauded.  A  class  of  girls 
in  calisthenics  also  provoked  great  inter- 
est and  applause. 

By  means  of  a  raised  man  five  p-iric 
gave  a  brief  geography  lesson  from  their) 
knowledge  of  that  study.  So  also  did  aj 
class   of  boys   in  chemistry. 

The  feature  of  the  demonstration  was 
Thomas  Stringer  and  his  electrical  bat-: 
tery,  which  he  constructed  himself. 
Thomas  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
boys  and  the  most  afflicted.  He  is  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind.  He  can  gain  knowledge 
only  by  touch.  When  he  was  brought 
to  the  school  11  years  ago,  at  the  age  of 
five,  he  was  then  a  spiritless  little  crea- 
ture with  a  blank  dormant  mind  and 
apparently  without  intelligence.  He  knew 
nothing,  but  in  instincts  and  character- 
istics reminded  one  of  a  puppy. 

Today  he  studies  and  experiments  In 
electricity.  He  had  prepared  a  sketch  of 
the  elementary  theories  of  electricity, 
light,  sound,  motion  and  magnetism,  and 
illustrated  each  by  some  simple  ordinary 
contrivance.  He  read  his  sketch  with 
his  left  hand,  communicated  his  thoughts 
through  his  right  to  his  teacher.  Miss 
Conley,  and  she  in  turn  put  them  into 
words  for  the  audience  to  understand. 
His  demonstration  was  a  great  success, 
and  the  applause  given  him  by  the  au- 
dience was  prolonged.  At  each  illustra- 
tion of  his  subject  he  would  smile  as 
the  thought  of  its  effect  on  his  audience, 
whom  he  could  neither  see  nor  hear, 
flashed  across  his  mind.  He  has  at- 
tended the  Lowell  Grammar  School  with 
|  his  teacher.  Miss  Conley,  and  will  grad- 
uate from  it  this  month.  Next  October 
he  will  enter  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School.  His  thoughts  are  intelligible  only 
to  his'  teacher,  Miss  Conley.  He  is  af- 
flicted like  Helen  Keller.  So  is  Elizabeth 
Robin.   Edith  Thomas  and  Cora  Crocker. 


THOMAS   SPRINGKR. 


short  of  marvelous  to  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  methods  of  teaching  employed  in 
schools  of  this  sort,  and  as  number  after 
number  of  the  difficult  programme  was  car- 
ried out,  each  more  difficult  and  more  ap- 
parently impossible  than  what  had  gone 
before,  the  enthusiasm  of  those  in  the  big 
playhouse  became  intense. 

Marvelous  is  the  only  word  that  will 
fitly  describe  some  of  the  experiments, 
and  when  those  in  electricity  had  been 
concluded,  illustrated,  by  Thomas  Springer, 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  round  after  round 
of  applause  rang  out,  and  the  young  man 
was  compelled  to  stand  up  repeatedly  and 
How  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  MP 
friends 
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GREAT  AUDIENCE  MARVELLED 


(Photo   by   an   Official    of  Perkins  Institution.) 
CLASS   IN   CHEMISTRY   GIVING  DEMONSTRATION     AT     EXHIBITION     OF 

PERKINS     INSTITUTION. 
(Each  of  the  four  at  the  table  is  totally  blind.) 
Left  to  right— Joseph  Bartlett.  Lyman  K.    Harvey.    Edward  Ryan,    Frank   Nelson, 
Lincoln  Roys  (Instructor). 

These  remarks  were  foil  owed  by  an  exer- 
cise in  geography  by  a  class  of  five  girls, 
who,  illustrating  with  a  raised  map,  told 
of  the  physical  characteristics  of  our  own 
land.  A  class  of  violinists  then  performed, 
after  which  the  most  remarkable  portion 
of  the  exercises,  the  exhibition  by  Thomas 
Stringer,  took  place.  Regular  attendants 
at  these  exhibitions  have  watche-1  wit 
interest  the  improvement  each  year  of  this 
wonderful  boy.  He  came  to  the  institution, 
as  Rev.  Mr.  Fleischer  expressed  it,  a  mere 
lump  of  animated  clay..  This  month  he  will 
graduate  from  the  Lowell  Grammar  School 
and  In  September  expects  to  enter  the  Me- 
chanic Arts  High  School.  His  exercise  in 
electricity  yesterday  was  of  his  own  com- 
position. Tne  apparatus  with  which  he  per- 
formed the  experiments  which  illustrated 
the  text  he  built  himself.  The  great  audi- 
ence was  spellbound  as  the  boy— deaf,  dumb 
and  blind— told,  through  the  medium  of  his 
teacher,  of  the  wonders  and  possibilities  of 
electricity.  His  lingers  worked  faster  tha: 
one's  eyes  as  he  communicated  to  his 
teacher  what  he  wished  to  have  told  to  th.% 
audience.  He  talked  of  the  early  efforts 
with  electricity  and  of  the  wonders  that  are 
at  present  accomplished  through  its  aid. 
He  explained  the  construction  of  his  little 
battery  and  of  its  ability  to  produce  sound, 
and  then,  that  his  auditors  could  not  refute 
his  statement,  he  connected  the  battery  whh 
a  bell  which  rang  loud  enough  for  all  but 
Tommy  himself  to  hear.  Then  he  explained 
the  magnetic  powers  of  electricity  and  in 
illustration  showed  that  an  ordinary  piece 
of  Iron  would  not  attract  Iron  filings  until 
he  had  connected  the  poles  of  his  battery 
with  it.  Then  he  held  up  to  view  a  fan, 
just  such  a  one  as  is  attached  to  motors 
these  hot  days  to  cool  the  atmosphere,  only 
of"  miniature  proportions,  and  again  he 
amazed  by  connecting  his  apparatus  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  little  fan 
whirl  rapidly.  Last  of  all  he  Illuminated 
a  little  incandescent  bulb.  It  was  a  light 
that  he  could  not  see,  but  he  had  been 
working  according  to  the  laws  of  nature 
and  he  knew  that  it  was  there.  As  the 
great  audience  came  to  comprehend  the 
truth  and  the  wonder  of  it  all,  the  tears 
swelled  into  the  eyes  of  many  as  the  burst 
of  applause  which  was  never  heard  by 
Tommy  rose  from  floor  to  balconies. 

A  class  of  girls  then  gave  an  exhibition 
in  gymnastics,  the  appearance  of  a  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  girl  in  the  company  receiv- 
ing the  commands  through  the  medium  of 
her  teacher  at  her  side  being  the  feature 
of  the  performance.  Then  the  boys  gave 
their  usual  drill  in  the  manual  of  arms, 
executing  the  several  movements  with  a 
skill  equal  to  that  of  the  high  school  ca- 
dets of  which  we  are  wont  to  be  so  proud. 
Their  accuracy  and  knowledge  of  what 
they  were  doing  was  well  illustrated  when 
the  instructor,  evidently  unintentionally, 
gave  the  command  to  "charge  bayonets" 
from    "parade   rest"    (an    impossibility    ac- 


Wonderful  Exhibition  of  the  Children  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  at  the  Anniver- 
sary Exercises  in  the  Boston  Theatre 

Few  stars  have  played  to  audiences  of 
such  size  at  the  Boston  Theatre',  and  none 
have  received  more  rapt  attention  than  did 
the  children  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  at  the 
anniversary  exercises  held  in  the  big  audi- 
torium yesterday  afternoon.  It  was  an  au- 
dience composed  largely  of  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  school 
but  whleh  finds  never-ending  cause  for 
wonder  and  amazement  in  these  annual  ex- 
hibitions which  each  year  demonstrate  more 
remarkable  results. 

Laboring  under  the  handicap  of  blind- 
ness, some  of  them  having  the  added  short- 
coming of  deafness  and  dumbness,  the  pu- 
pils, each  and  every  one  of  them,  performed 
their  exercises  with  a  precision  which  could 
not  have  been  improved  by  children  of  their 
own  age  in  possession  of  all  of  their  senses. 
The  stage  Itself,  massed  with  the  children 
of  the  main  institution  and  those  of  the 
kindergarten,  gave  to  the  spectators  some 
comprehension  of  the  great  work  which  Mr 
Anagnos  and  his  associates  are  accom- 
plishing. 

The  programme  was  opened  with  a  selec- 
tion by  the  orchestry,  the  first  movement 
of  Haydn's  Symphony  In  D.  Unable  to  fol- 
low the  leader,  except  by  the  sound  of  his 
baton  beating  time,  the  members  neverthe- 
less played  without  blunder  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  have  been  exceedingly 
creditable  had  they  possessed  all  of  their 
faculties.  Then  the  little  tots  of  the  kin. 
dergarten  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
display  their  ability.  With  models,  song-; 
and  games,  they  told  the  audience  of  a 
walk  and  study  with  nature,  and  while 
they  built  with  blocks  Rev.  Charles  Fleis- 
cher talked  to  the  audience  of  the  work  o' 
the  institution. 

i(  "It  is  many  generations  now,"  he  said 
since  blindness  was  looked  upon  as  a 
curse.  We  have  heard  much  these  davts 
about  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  We  have 
heard  the  argument  seriously  put  forth  by 
one  of  the  greatest  modern  philosophers 
that  those  who  are  handlcapoed  should  be 
cast  aside.  But  we  ought  to  remember  that 
democracy  means  the  "worth-whileness"  of 
every  human  individual.  We  shall  each 
give  according  to  his  power  and  shall  each 
receive  according  to  his  needs.  It  is  to  our 
Interest  as  a  community  to  help  the  yveal'j 
-i   the   extent   that    they   shall    help    thertr- 


eordlng  to  military  tactics)  ana  only  one 
boy  In  all  the  number  attempted  to  execute 
tb':    order. 

An   exercise    In    chemistry    by    a    class  of 
boys   showed   their  clear   under 

they  were  doing  and  the  programme 
was  brought  to  a  close  with  the  perform- 
ance of  dharpo's  "Pavane"  by  the  orches- 
tra. Owing  to  the  rearrangement  and  ex- 
tension of  the  school  curriculum  there  was 
no  class  ready  to  graduate  this  year. 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  work  of  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  is  such  as  to  win  the  hearty 
commendation  and  co-operation  of 
those  who  know  it  and  watch  its 
steady  progress  from  year  to  year.  To 
these  only  a  reminder  is  needed  of  the 
annual  exercises  which  will  take  place 
at  Boston  Theatre  on  Tuesday  at  3 
o'clock,  p.  m. ,  while  those  who  have 
never  participated  in  these  festive 
occasions  it  offers  an  excellent  oppor- 
tanity  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
purposes  and  achievements  of  the  little 
school.  The  work  of  the  older  pupils 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  will  also  be 
presented  through  an  exercise  in 
chemistry  and  one  in  geography,  while 
fine  orchestral  selections  and  educa- 
tional gymnastics  will  serve  to  show 
the  symmetrical  and  many-sided  na- 
ture of  the  school  curriculum.  The 
Rev.  Charles  Fleischer  will  be  the 
speaker  of  the  afternoon,  and  Thomas 
Stringer,  the  remarkable  deaf-blind 
student,  will  read  a  paper  on  Electric- 
ity, illustrated  by  experiments.  Tick- 
ets may  be  obtained  from  M.  Anagnos, 
South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom 
for  the  blind,  No.  383  Boylston  Street, 
Boston. 
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Mrs.  C.  A.  Hawkins  attended  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  Perkins'  Insti- 
tute for  the  blind  in  Boston  theatre, 
Tuesday. 
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Tie  ssrivSfSartes  of  schools  and  colleges 
are  beginning,  and  two  excellent  Boston  in- 
stitutions have  led  the  way  this  week— 
the  Methodist-non-sectarlan  Boston  univer- 
sity and  the  Perkins  and    Massachusetts 
school  for  the  blind  at  South  Boston.   The 
latter  is  quite  as  nraoh  a  university  as  the 
other,  though  its  students  are  of  younger 
ages.     By  thiB  I  mean  that  the  aims  and 
right  methods  of  education  are  as  well  un- 
derstood, and  as  profoundly  conceived  and 
thoroughly  carried  out,   at  South  Boston 
and  the  Jamaica   Plain  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  as  they  are  in  the  honeycomb  of 
halls  on  the  summit  and  sides  of  Beacon 
hilU     Dr  Howe,  who  founded  this  blind 
school,  and  his  son-in-law,  Anagnos,  who 
succeeded  him — two   directors   only  in   70 
year&r— were  men  of  quick  insight  and  broad 
experience,    and    have    thougb/t    out    and 
demonstrated  the  purpose  and  best  results 
of  education  in  their  specialty  as  no  other 
two  men  have   done^  in  a  century.  .  "Well 
aware  of  this,  Mr  Anagnos,  in  his  address 
to  his  great  audience  Tuesday  afternoon, 
very  properly  laid  stress  on  what  has  been 
achieved  by  the  South  Boston  school  in  its 
long  and  steadily  advancing  career  of  be- 
nevolence.    The  occasion  for  this,  proba- 
bly,  was   the   well-meant   but   ill-informed 
movement   at  the   State-house  this  season 
for  a  work  to  be  done  among  the  adult 
blind,:  which  will  only  succeed  so  far  as  it 
is   guided   by  the  experience  of  the  past, 
rather  than  by  vague  hopes  and  wishes  for 
the  future.    A  like  movement  in  Connecti- 
cut suffers  from  the  taint  of  self-interest 
(that  is  apt  to  affect  such  projects  as  set 
themselves    up    against    the    painfully    ac- 
quired wisdom  of  the  past),  and  has  divid- 
ed the  state  board  there  in  regard  to  the 
appropriation    of    state    funds — the    object 
that  these  projectors  always  have  in  view. 
The  South  Boston  managers,  on  the  other 
hand,   prudently  seek  to   make  the  whole 
community  interested  in  the  training  of  the 
blind,  and  to  draw  the  needful  funds  from 
private  liberality  rather  than  from  the  tax- 
payers in  the  form  of  an  appropriation.  The 
state  does  apart  of  the  work,  but  its  appro- 
priation would  not  go  very  far  if  it  were 
not  supplemented,  as  are  the  colleges  and 
universities,     by     endowments    and     gifts. 
These  Mr  Anagnos  has  known  how  to  stiin- 
ulate  beyond  what  even  -Dr  Howe  and  his 
friends,  that  "Pleiad  of  philanthropy,"  as 
he  styled  the  seven  faithful  Bostonians  of 
50  or  60  years  ago, — Ohanning  and  Emer- 
son, Parker  and  Sumner,  Horace  Mann  and 
Dorothea  Dix,  and  Dr  Howe  at  the  apex 
of  the  triangle  of  stars, — were  able  to  ac- 
complish in  this  particular  work.     It  will 
soon   he  30  years  since  Michael  Anagnos, 
a  Greek  from  Epirus,  rame  to  the  practi- 
cal direction  of  this  school,  and  has  made 
it  what  it  was  this  week  declared  to  be — 
the  best  of  its  class  in  the  world.     His  ex- 
hibition of  the  work  of  his  pupils,  young 
and   not  so  young,   at  the  Boston  theater 
was  convincing,  and  as  dramatic  and  pa- 
thetic as  anything  seen  on  the  stage  there. 
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JUNE    11.    1903 

THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

[F.  B.  Sanborn,  In  Springfield  Republican] 
The  anniversaries  of  schools  and  col- 
leges are  beginning,  and  two  excellent 
Boston  Institutions  have  led  the  way  this 
week— the  Method'ist-non-sectarian  Boston 
Unlver?ary  and  the  Perkins  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boa- 
ton.  The  latter  is  quite  as  much  a  univer- 
sity as  the  other,  though  Its  students  are 
of  younger  ages.  By  this  I  mean  that  the 
aims  and  right  methods  of  education  arc 
as  well  understood,  and  as  profoundly 
conceived  and  thoroughly  carried  out,  at 
South  Boston  and  the  Jamaica  Plain  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind  as  they  are  in  the 
honeycomb  of  halls  on  the  summit  and 
sides  of  Beacon  Hill.  Dr.  Howe,  who 
founded  this  blind  school,  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  succeeded  him— two 
directors  only  in  seventy  years — were  men 
of  quick  insight  and  broad  experience, 
and  have  thought  out  and  demonstrated 
the  purpose  and  best  results  of  education 
in  their  specialty  as  no  other  two  men 
have  done  in  a  century.  Well  aware  of 
this,  Mr.  Anagnos,  in  his  address  to  his 
great  audience  Tuesday  afternoon,  very 
properly  laid  stress  on  what  has  been 
achieved  by  the  South  Boston  School  in 
its  long  and  steadily  advancing  career  of 
benevolence.  The  occasion  for  this,  iprob- 
a.bly,  was  the  well-meant  but  ill-informed 
movement  at  the  State  House  this  season 
for  a  work  to  be  done  among  the  adult 
blind,  which  will  only  succeed  so  far  as 
It  is  guided  by  the  experience  of  the  past, 
rather  than  by  vague  hopes  and  wishes  for 
the  future.  A  like  movement  in  Connecti- 
cut suffers  from  the  taint  of  self-interest 
(that  is  apt  to  affect  such  projects  as  set 
themselves  up  against  the  painfully  ac- 
quired'wisdom  of  the  past),  and  ha.s  di- 
dided  the  State  board  there  in  regard  to 
the  appropriation  of  State  funds — the  ob- 
ject that  these  projectors  always  have  in 
view.  The  South  Boston  managers,  on 
the  other  hand,  prudently  seek  to  make 
the  whole  community  Interested  in  the 
training  of  the  blind,  and  to  dTaiw  the 
needful  funds  from  private  liberality 
rather  than  from  the  taxpayers  In  the 
form  of  an  appropriation.  The  State  does 
a  part  of  the  work,  but  its  appropriation 
would  not  go  very  far  if  it  were  not  sup- 
plemented, as  are  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, by  endowments  and  gifts.  These 
Mr.  Anagnos  has'  known  how  to  stimulate 
beyond  what  even  Dr.  Howe  and  his 
friends,  that  "Pleiad  of  philanthropy," 
as  he  styled  the  seven  faithful  Bostonians 
of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago— Channlng  and 
Emerson,  Parker  and  Summer,  Horace 
Mann  and  Dorothea  Dix,  and  Dr.  Howe 
at  the  apex  of  the  triangle  of  stars- 
were  able  to  accomplish  in  this  particular 
work.  It  will  doon  be  thirty  years  since 
Michael  Anagnos,  a  Greek  from  Eplrus, 
came  to  the  practical  direction  of  this 
school,  and  has  made  It  what  it  was  this 
week  declared  to  be — the  best  of  its  class 
in  the  world.  His  exhibition  of  the  work 
of  his  pupils,  young  and  not  so  young,  at 
the  Boston  Theatre,  was  convincing,  and 
as  dramatic  and  pathetic  as  anything 
seen  on  the  stage  there. 
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At  the  Hotel  Savoy,  last  night,  the 
ISth  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  was  held,  20  members  attend- 

"p'resldent  C.  W.  Holmes  was  In  the 
chair,  and  after  the  reading  and  ac- 
ceptance of  reports,  it  was  voted  that 
Philip  Leighton  of  Montreal.  Charles  J. 
Leary  of  Fall  R-ver  and  William  H. 
Cranston  of  Pittsfleld  be  made  honorary 
members.  Rev.  Mr.  Couden.  chaplain 
of  the  National  House,  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting and  earnest  talk  regarding  the 
educaUon  of  the  blind  which  was  fol- 
lowed bv  a  general  discussion  of  the 
n  Jest  ion  These  officers  were  chosen: 
Q  President  C.  W.  Holmes;  vice-presi- 
dent EC  smith;  recording  secretary, 
j     Vars;     corresponding   secretary,    W. 


Severance;   treasurer.   O.    E.    Hart;   la> 
committee.      Thomas    *  raney.    F. 
bourne:    reference    committee,    Clement 
Ryder,  J.   W.  Smith.  Mr.    Fowler. 

After     the     business-    session,     W.     B 
Perry,   a   graduate    of    the   Perkins   In 
stitution     gave    a  short    address    or. 
methods   by  which   a   man  handlca; 
by  the  loss  of  sight  may   make  a   s 
ce«s  In  life      Following  a  banquet 
at  7  ""lock.  Charles   F.   Campbell,  son 
of  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  a  former  tea< 
at   the   Perkins  Institution     now   super- 
fntendent    of    the    Royal    National    to - 

ege,  London,  Eng..  gave  an  Instructive 
talk  on  the  system  of  physical  training 
and  apparatus  in  use  at  the  London 
College  for  the  Blind.  Philip  Leightor, 
of  Montreal,  Can.,  also  related  incident* 
of  his  life  while  a  pupil  at  the  last 
named  Institution  and  his  later  expe- 
riences since  entering  business  at  Mon- 
treal- 
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TM«=,,-iv  two  score  blind  boys  from  the 
FSg'SS^.-th^nst!tu\io^s 
Summer  homf  at  Beichmont.  Among .the 

the  institution.  In  the  afternoon  tne 
i  -  ««ri  taken  to  Crescent  beach, 
b0i*iU  thl  scenic  railway  and  other 
SSSKr  attracts  greatly  amused 
thmm  Similar  excursions  are  planned 
to?  other  boys  of  the  institution.. 


BLIND  BOYS  ENJOY 
T 


Afflicted  Lads  From  Perkins  Insti- 
tution Happy  as  Clams. 


Thirty-three  blind  boys  from  Perkins 
Institution  of  South  Boston  enjoyed  an 
outing  at  the  institution  home  at  Beach- 
mont  yesterday,  and  thirty-three  hap- 
pier boys  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
find. 

Most  remarkable  among  this  little 
group  was  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
Tommy  Stringer,  known  the  world  over 
for  his  wonderful  development  and  skill 
with  tools.  Yesterday  he  was  in  the 
true  holiday  spirit  and  entered  into  the 
boys'  sports  with  zest.  He  was  lee 
down  the  beach  by  his  teacher,  and  star 
fish,  crabs  and  razorfish  were  given  hin 
for  inspection,  the  name  being  spellec 
into  his  hand. 

After  an  appetizing  dinner  the  boy 
were  taken  to  Crescent  Beach.  Tl) 
scenic  railway  aroused  them  immediati 
ly,  and  the  Wonders  of  Fairylai 
brought    forth    shouts   of   laughter. 


SATURDAY,    JUNE    20,    1903 

Tommy  Strlnser  Graduntes  Tuesday 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  figure  at  the 
graduation  exercises  at  the  Lowell  School 
in  Jamaica  Plain  next  Tuesday  will  be 
Thomas  Stringer,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
boy,  who  will  then  receive  his  diploma  for 
having  completed  the  required  course  of 
instruction  in  the  Boston  grammar  schools. 
Tommy  is  now  seventeen  years  old  and 
intends  next  September  to  enter  the  Me- 
chanic Arts   High  School. 


Date  . 


JUN2i(WS».    ^^ 

BONO,  DEAF 
AND  DUMB 


"Tommy"  Stringer  Gets  a 

Diploma  at  Lowell  School 

Graduation  Exercises. 


Today  Thomas  Stringer,  16  years  old, 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  was  given  a  dip- 
loma from  the  Lowell  school,  Roxbury. 
He  makes  his  home  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain. 
"Tommy"  entered  the  sixth  grade  of; 
the  school  in  January,  1900,  and  he  has: 
taken  the  regular  course,  except  music 
and  drawing,  in  place  of  which  he  pur- 


(Photo  hy  No-tman.) 
THOMAS   STRINGER, 
Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Boy,  "Who  Was. 
Graduated    Today    from    the    Lowell 
School. 


sued  a  course  In  sloyd  work  at  the 
North  End.  The  boy  has  obtained  his 
education  through  the  medium  of  am 
Interpreter,  Miss  Helen  S.  Conley,  and 
has  proved  himself  an  apt  pupil.  He>i 
has  worked  by  the  aid  of  raised  block 
Setters  chiefly.  He  is  interested  in  dem- 
onstrative electricity  and  will  enter  the 
M^hanic   Arts  high  school   in  the   fall..! 
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BLIND  MUTE  REJOICES 
AT  WELCOME 


Tommy  Stringer's  Work  Delights 
Lowell  School  Audience. 


Tommy  entered  the  sixth  grade  of  the 
■chool  in  January,  1900,  and  finishes  the 
course  with  high  honors.  It  is  his  in- 
tention to  enter  the  Mechanic  Arts  high 
school  in  the  fall.  Among  all  the  pu- 
pils, none  received  more  congratulations 
than  did  Tommy,  who  was  said  by  his 
teachers  to  have  proven  himself  an  apt 
Dupil. 

LOWELL    SCHOOL. 

ROXBURY. 
Frank  A.  Bertsch. 
Samuel  I.  Blum. 

Henry  Bohnbacb. 


Tommy  Stringer,  the  wonderful  blind 
deaf  mute  boy,  was  the  centre  of  at- 
tention at  the  Lowell  school  graduating 
exercises  this  morning.  Tommy  looked 
unusually  well  in  a  black  suit,  with  a 
carnaticr.  in  the  buttonhole  and  his  face 
wore  a  continual  smile. 

His  teacher,  Miss  Conley,  sat  by  his 
side  and  kept  him  in  touch  with  each 
event.  The  most  impressive  feature  of 
the  exercises  was  the  demonstration  of 
electricity  i>y  this  remarkable  boy. 

He  gave  a  clever  reading  on  that 
theme,  which  was  translated  to  the 
audience  through  Miss  Conley.  Some 
of  his  sloyd  work  was  on  exhibition, 
among  them  a  table  of  exquisite  work- 
manship and  finish,  which  he  made  al- 
most unaided. 

His  delight  was  unbounded  when  his 
diploma  was  presented  him  with  a  huge 
bouquet  of  roses.  Stringer  enters  the 
Mechanic   Art  High   School   next   fall. 

ISTON  HERALD. 


James  A.  Brady. 
William  T.  Brandley. 
Charles  A.  Brauneis. 
Alexander  D.  Bruce. 
Richard  W.  Buttner. 
H.  Clement  Cosgrove. 
Vincent  F.  Daly. 
P.  Lawrence  Dolan. 
William  C.  Finneran. 
James  J.  Fitzgibbons. 
Edward  J.  Flynn. 
William  L.  Friary. 
Ralph  Furtado. 
George  H.  Guinan. 
Ell  Hambro. 
Louis  M.  Harney. 
Joseph  A.  Hayner. 
Edward  C.  Kelly. 
James  Kelly. 
Henry  Lamont. 


Herman  C.  Wittenauer.  , 
Lucy  M.  Ackels. 
Helen  A.  Ade. 
Annie  M.  Alley. 
Ida  G.  Ballou. 
Florence  M.  Bevelander, 
Nora  L.  Browu. 
Mary  E.  Burns. 
Mary  E.  Deveney. 
Gertrude  G.  M.  DeVoe. 
Maude  C.  Dii. 
Alice  M.  Donald. 
Elizabeth  Duffy. 
Anna  C.  Earlev. 
Ethel  M.  Evrus. 
Cath'riueT.Fitzgibbons. 
Anna  W.  Gurke. 
Mabel  Hayes. 
Gertrude  M.  .Tacohs. 
Gertrude  E.  Johnson. 
Blanche  M.  Kenty. 
Wilhelmlne  E.  Kobler. 
Helena  LaCoste. 


Philip  H.  Lauzeridorfer. Catherine  M.  Lane. 
John  H.  Leahy.  Frances  ("'.  Ma  hi-. 

Clarence  A.  Long.  Barbara  N.  Mayer. 

Arthur  K.  Lowell.  Susan  H.  E.  MeElroy. 

Warren  H.  McNaughton.Mary  W.  MeNarnara'. 
William  A.  MePberson.  Anna  T.  McSherry. 


August  Metzler. 
Alfred  J.  Moore. 
George  J.  Mullen. 
John  J.  Murray. 
August  Q.  Oschwald. 
John  P.  Parkinson. 
Arno  P.  Pollak. 
John  L.  Rooney. 
Joseph  J.  Ryan. 
Joseph  E.  A.  Scanlan. 
Herman  J.  Schneider. 
Rudolph  H.  Schumann. 
Thomas  Stringer. 
Wilbert  F.  Tiramins. 
John  F.  Tirrell. 
George  A.  Tyler. 
Walter  J.  Vackert. 
John  E.  Welter. 
Albert  Wittenauer. 


Alma  D.  Meyer. 
Frances  Mrtonev. 
Grace  T.  O'Donncll. 
Pauline  M.  A.  Oschwald. 
Hazel  Provaii. 
Lillian  A.  Schumann. 
Xora  C.  Shea. 
Mary  A.  Sheahan. 
Rose  E.  Sweem-v. 
Els.n  F.  Taubert. 
Annie  A.  Tomkinson. 
Mario  Van  Hall. 
Theresa  Vogel. 
Sophia  A.  Weener. 
Evelyn  A.  Welch. 
Bertha  C.  Wilfert. 
Adaline  Woods. 
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BID  FAREWELL  TO 
GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS 


More  Boston  Pupils  Are 
Given  Their  Diplomas. 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  23,  1903. 
I  TOMMY  STRINGER'S  BIG  DAY. 

Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Boy  the  Fea- 
ture of  Lowell  School  Graduation 
Exercises,  Held  This  Morning. 

The  graduating  exercises,  of  the  Low- 
ell school  were  held  in  the  school  hall 
this  morning  in  the  presence  of  scores 
of  friends  of  the  pupils.  The  interest  of 
the  spectators  centered  in  Tommy 
Stringer,  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  boy, 
who  was  one  of  the  graduating  class. 

Tommy  gave  a  demonstration  in  elec- 
tricity,  illustrated  by  practical  expen- 
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"Tommy"  Stringer  is  the  latest  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  scholar  to  demonstrate  j 
the  great  work  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion He  has  taken  the  regular  course, 
with  the  exception  of  music  and  draw- 
ing which  is  given  at  the  Lowell  school. 
And  his  honors  are  as  meritorious  as 
those  which  have  come  with  Helen  Kel- 

'  LOWELL. 

At  the  Lowell  school,  Thomas  String- 
er, the  remarkable  blind  boy  from  the 
Pei-kins  Institute,  delivered  his  lecture] 
on  electricity,  illustrated  by  ingenious 
experiments  and  borne  out  by  apparatus 
'of  his  own  making.  Thomas  Stringer 
has  attended  this  school  for  the  past! 
year,  and  his  wonderful  progress  there 
has  astonished  everybody.  Next  fall  he 
proposes  to  take  up  a  course  in  the  Me- 
chanic Arts  High  school. 


Tommy  Stringer  Graduates 
from  Lowell  School. 


Graduation  exercises  were  held  today 
.in  25  grammar  schools  throughout  the 
city,  and  hundreds,  of  boys  and  girls 
were  made  happy  by  the  receipt  of  the 
coveted  diplomas  for  which  they  had 
worked  so  faithfully  and  hard.  Interest- 
ing programmes  were  carried  out  in  the 
several  schools,  and  the  pupils,  charm- 
ing in  new  suits  and  frocks,  made  a 
bright  setting  for  the  gayly  bedecked 
rooms.  There  was  in  every  case  a  large 
attendance  of  parents,  relatives  and 
friends. 

The  exercises  at  the  Lowell  school, 
Centre  street,  Roxbury,  were  made  the 
more  interesting  by  the  presence  among 
the  graduates  of  Tommy  Stringer,  the  16- 
year-old    deaf,    dumb    and    blind    boy.  \ 


TOMMY  STRINGER, 

Blind  and  Deaf  Mute  Boy,  Who  Graduated  from 

Lowell  School,  Boxbury,  Today. 


ments.    It  was  a  triumph  for  both 
boy  and  his  interpreter,  Miss  Helen  S. 
Conley,  who  assisted  him. 

The  program  included  an  Ode  to  Em- 
erson," bv  Elizabeth  Duffy;  composi- 
tions on  "Boston."  by  Gertrude  U.  M. 
DeVoe,  August  Metzler  and  William  L. 
Friary,  and  "Self-Reliance,"  by  Philip 
H.  Lanzendorfer,  Ralph  Purtado  and 
John  J.   Murray.  , 

The  following  graduates  received  their 
diplomas  from  Mark  B.  Mulvey  of  the 
school  committee: 


j  Prank  A  Bertach 
.  yitmil'l  I  Blum 
j  Henry  Bohnbach 

Jinn's  A  Brady 

William  T  Nranrtlcy 

Charlea  A  I'.ranncls 
'  Alexander  D  Brueo 

Richard  W  Buttner 

H  '  llement  Cosgrove 

Vincent  F  Daly 

I'  Lawrence  Dnlaa 

Wlllam  0  Finneran 

James  J  FiUglbbons 

Edward  ,T  Flynn 

William  L  Friary 

Ralph  Furtado 

George  H  Uuinan 

Eli  Ilambro 

Louis  M  Harney 

Joseph  A  Hayner 

Edward  0  Kelly 

James  Kelly 

Henry  Lamont 

Philip  H  Lanzendorfer 

John  H  Leahy 

'  Lucy  M  Aekels 

Helen  A  Ade 

Annie  M  Alley 

Ida  G  Ballou 

Flounce  M  Bevelander 
^Js'ora  L  Brown 

Mary  E  Burns 

Mary  E  Deveney 

Gertrude  G  M  DeVoe 

Maude  C  Dix 

Aliee  M  Donald 

Elizabeth  Duffy 
j  Anna  C  Eartey 

Ethel  M  Evans 
j  Catherine    T    Fitzglb- 
bons 

Anna  W  Gnrke 

Mabel  Hayes 
\  Gertrnde  M  Jacobs 

Gertrude  E  Johnson 
,  Blanche  M  Kenty 

Wllhelmine  E  Kohler 

Helena  LaCoste 


Clarence  A  Long 
Arthur  K  Lowell 
Warren    H    MacNaugh- 

ton 
William  A  MePberson 
August  Metzler 
Alfred  J  Moore 
George  J  Mullen 
John  J  Murray 
August  G  Oschwald 
John  P  Parkinson 
Arno  P  Pollak 
John  L  Rooney 
Joseph  J  Ryan 
Joseph  E  A  Seanlan 
Herman  J  Schneider 
Rudolph  H  Schumann 
Thomas  Stringer 
Wllbert  F  Timmlns 
John  F  Tirrell 
George  A  Tyler 
Walter  J  Vaekert 
John  E  Weltor 
Albert  Wittenauer 
Herman  O  Wittenauer 

Catherine  M  Lane 
Frances  O  Mahr 
Barbara  N  Mayer 
Susan  H  E  MeElroy 
Mary  W  MeNamara 
Anna  T  McSherry 
Alma  D  Meyer 
Frances  Mooney 
Grace  T  O'Donnell 
Pauline  M  A  Oschwald 
Hazel  Proyan 
Lillian  A  Schumann 
Nora  C  Shea  . 

Mary  A  Sheahan  > 

Rose  E  Sweeney 
Elsa  F  Taubert 
Annie  A  Tomkinson 
Marie  Van  Hall 
Theresa  Vtgel 
Sophia  A  Weener 
Evelyn  A  Welch 
Bertha  0  Wilfert 
Adaline  Woods 
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GRADUATES  IN  SILENCE 


Tommy  Stringer  at  the  Closing  Exercises 
—Large  Audience  at  Lowell  Grammar 
School— Sixteen  Hundred  Diplomas  Given 
Today 

Twenty-six  of  the  Boston  grammar 
schools  have  graduation  exercises  today, 
and  diplomas  are  given  to  1664  more  pupils. 
They  are  the  Adams  School,  4S  graduates; 
Blackington  Grammar  School,  26;  Bow- 
ditch  School,  95;  Brimmer  School,  38;  I 
Bunker  Hill  School,  40;  Dearborn  School, 
68;  Dwight  School,  37;  Franklin  School, 
89;  Hancock  School,  26;  Henry  L.  Pierce 
School,  122;  John  A.  Andrew  School,  54; 
Lawrence  School,  50;  Lincoln  School,  43; 
Longfellow  School,  55;  Lowell  School,  94; 
Lyman  School,  50;  Martin  School,  45;  Mary 
Hemenway  School,  90;  Mather  School,  161; 
Norcross  School,  43;  Phillips  Brooks  School, 
123;  Prince  School,  80;  Quincy  School,  39; 
Sherwin  School,  47;  Wells  School,  55;  and 
the  Winthrop  School,  61  pupils. 

Of  all  the  sixteen  hundred  graduates  no 
one  received  more  personal  attention  than 
Tommy  Stringer,  the  blind  and  deaf  boy 
who  has  held  his  own  among  the  grammar 
school  pupils  of  Boston  in  all  the  studies 
except  music  and  drawing,  and  today  re, 
,  celved  his  diploma  at  the  Lowell  School  on 
!  Centre    street. 

Tommy  had  a  part  in  the  programme. 
People  have  been  reading  about  him  in  the 
newspapers  the  last  three  or  four  days, 
and  many  came  especially  to  see  'him  per- 
form it.  There  was  not  seating  accommo- 
dation for  all  who  appeared,  though  the 
doors  were  closed  soon  after  nine  o'clock 
and  many  applicants  turned  away.  All 
-the  graduates  were  seated  on  the  platform, 
the  girls  on  one  side  and  the  boys  on  the 
other,  but  Tommy  sat  beside  his  teacher. 
Miss  Helen  S.  Conley,  on  the  girl's  side. 
In  silence  he  Imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  mo- 
ment and  gave  expression  to  it  in  happy 
gestures;  through  the  sense  of  touch  he 
followed  the  exercises  with  manifest  in- 
terest, though  not  a  note  of  the  music 
reached  his  ear,  or  a  ray  from  the  bright 
picture  his  veiled  eye.     He  tried  to  feel  the 


with 

i  them  the  duties-as  well  as  ....    pleasures  of 
the  hour;   he   was  exultant   with   joy,    per- 
haps more  so  than  the  others,   for  he   hart 
t  more   attention,    more    sympathy   and    more 
honors  than  they,  yet  he-  moved  in  a  world 
;  apart     from     them     all.      He     talked     and 
laughed    throughout    the   exercises,    but   in 
silence.     When  oil    the  others   ro.se  to  sing 
he   remained   seated   by   his   teacher;    when 
j  classmates   stood   in   front  of   him   reciting 
interesting    selections     lie     was     converging 
with    his    teacher     through    rapid    motions 
and   gestures   perfectly   meaningless    to    the 
audience.     His    teacher   kept    him    in  formed 
I  as    to    what    was    going    on    in    the    hall; 
I  through   the  sense  of   feeling   in    the   palm 
of  his  right  hand  she  brought  Intelligence 
to  his   mind  of   what    the    boys    and    girls 
said,   and   his   laugh   came   a  "little   iate   at 
times,  but  it  was  hearty. 

Electrioity  was  the  subject  of  his  grad- 
uation address.  This  element  he  has 
mastered  and  understands,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  illustrate  to  the  audience  some  of 
its  qualities.  Apparatus  of  his  own  con- 
struction was  placed  before  him  on  a  tab] 
He  examined  them  with  his  hands,  adjusted 
the  'battery  and  through  the  medium  of  his 
teacher  told  the  audience  what  he  intended 
J  to  accomplish.  Switches  were  opened  and 
the  circuit  completed,  through  the  sense  of 
touch  alone,  and  he  waited  for  the  effest. 
A  bell  nearlby  should  ring,  but  there  was  no 
response.  How  Tommy  noted  the  defect 
the  audience  could  not  understand,  but  he 
raised  his  head  and  said  in  sign  language: 
"Too  bad!"  Turning  to  his  teacher  as  if 
to  reassure  her  he  made  a  "never  mind" 
motion  with  his  hands.  The  jarring  which 
comes  from  sound  had  not  touched  the 
sharp  nerves  at  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  The 
failure  of  his  battery  to  respond  in  this 
case  was  due,  he  said,  to  disarrangement  in 
transit.  Other  experiments  were  more  suc- 
cessful, and  for  his  efforts  he  received  an 
enthusiastic  ovation  which  reached  Ms 
senses  only  through  the  brief  description 
made  in  the  palm  of  his  right  hand. 

Tommy's  diploma  was  presented  in  the 
same  way  as  the  others,  only  that  his 
teacher  rose  with  him  as  he  advanced  to 
the  front,  a  step  or  two,  to  receive  it,  and 
while  the  audience  was  applauding  him  he 
calmly  examined  the  precious  roll  with  his 
hands.  Dr.  Anagnos  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  where  Tommy  lives,  de- 
livered a  brief  address  about  the  efficiency 
and  value  of  the  American  school  system. 
and  told  of  Tommy's  expectations  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  in  higher  schools.  His 
address  was  interpreted  in  Tommy's  right 
hand.  Several  other  addresses  followed, 
Edward  P.  Sherburne,  the  principal,  say- 
ing that  he  really  wished  that  the  custom 
of  giving  diplomas  to  grammar  school  grad- 
uates could  be  discontinued,  as  it  gives 
many  of  the  pupils  the  impression  that  they 
have  completed  their  education,  and  he 
urged  the  parents  to  allow  the  pupils  to 
continue  in  higher  institutions  if  possible. 
He  thought  the  children  should  go  from 
the  second  grade  into  the  Boston  Latin 
School. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  the  visitots 
went  to  the  front  to  examine  the  appli- 
ances Tommy  had  shown,  and  his  school 
work,  which  was  on  exhibition  on  a  table. 
Hundreds  of  them  shook  Tommy's  hand  in 
congratulation,  and  some  of  his  classmates, 
who  have  learned  to  talk  with  him,  made 
signs  which  seemed  to  please  him  highly. 
When  he  felt  the  touch  of  Dr.  Anagnos's 
hand  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  embraced 
him.  .   _ 
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I     [From  Our  Regular  Correspondent.1 

HADLEY,  June  20,  1903. 
-~|  WAY  down  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  that  "Old 
Hadley  street,"  which 
has  become  well  known 
throughout  the  country 
by  reason  of  the  beauti- 
ful steel  engraving  repro- 
duction of  the  same  name,  lives  one  of 
the  most  interesting  members  o,  the 
Boston  Authors':  Club,  a  member  In- 
tensely alive  to  all  that  is  going  on  in 


the  literary  circles  of  the  modern  Ath- 
ens, and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
besides  having  his  home  100  miles  from 
Boston  he  Is  totally  blind. 

The  accident  of  loss  of  sight  plays, 
however,  a  very  slight  part  in  Mr. 
Hawkes'  every  day  life— for  it  Is,  of 
course,    of    Clarence    E.     Hawkes,     the 

blind  poet  of  old  Hadley,  that  we  are 
writing,  and  his  associations  with  Bos- 
ton are  close  and  of  long  standing.  For 
it  wa-s  at  the  Perkins  Institution  that  Mr. 
Hawkes  secured  most  of  his  edu 
and  it  Is  with  Boston  and  Boston  writ- 
ing folks  that  he  has  his  most  intimate 
affiliations.  Hezeklah  Butterworth  is 
one  of  his  best  fri  Julia  Ward 

Howe  is  a  constant  comfort  and  source 
of  Inspiration  to  him  and  with  many  an- 
other whose  name  spells  achievement 
Hadley's  poet  keeps  up  constant  and 
helpful    correspondence. 

Inasmuch  however,  as  Mr.  Hawkes 
does  not  aften  go  to  Boston,  Boston,  in 
the  person  of  a  Herald  corr. 
went  to  him  the  other  day.  And  if  onlv 
for  the  inspiration  of  contact  with  a 
man  who,  in  spite  of  almost  overwhelm- 
ing physical  difficulties,  has  b 
to  force  his  way  to  a  creditable  place  in 
current  literature,  the  journey  would 
have  been  worth  while. 

Clarence  Hawkes  has  said  of  himself 
that  he  has  never  cared  for  Inconveni- 
ence or  suffering  if  he  might  sue- 
That  he  has  succeeded  the  presence  of 
his  name  on  the  contents  pages  of  no 
less  than  three  current  magazines.  10 
books  to  his  credit  and  constant  requests 
from  publishers  for  his  manuscripts 
abundantly  testifv.  And  that  this  suc- 
cess has  been  attained  in  spite  of  tre- 
mendous odds  and  very  poignant  phvs- 
ical  pangs  one  may  judge  from  the  fact 
that  besides  being  totally  blind  and  of 
frail  constitution  he  has  suffered  the 
loss  of  one  limb. 

Mr.  Hawkes  has  lived  all  his  life  in 
western  Massachusetts,  having  been 
born  in  Goshen  34  years  ago.  A  shy  and 
modest  country  boy,  greatly  loving  and 
greatly  loved  by  a  gifted  mother,  her- 
self a  writer  and  a  fine  critic,  our  poet 
while  still  very  young  felt  springing  up 
within  himself  the  desire  to  write 
verse.  A  wonderful  love  of  nature  was 
also  developed  in  him.  The  mountains, 
the  streams,  the  birds,  the  sky  and  flow- 
ers all  left  their  deep  Impressions  upon 
him. 

Then  his  joyous  boy  nature  suddenly 
received    a    painful    check    by   an   acci- 
dent in   which  he   broke  his   left   ankle 
1  and  which  resulted  in  the  amputation  of 

a  limb.  At  this  time  he  was  but  9  years 
old.-  The  fact  that  this  first  terrible 
blow  could  not  dull  his  desire  for  out- 
of-door  life  proves  perhaps  more  con- 
clusively than  anything  else  could  the 
tremendous  strength  of  his  affinity  with 
nature.  And  it  was  only  four  years 
later,  while  out  hunting,  that  the  acci- 
dental discharge  of  a  companion's  gun 
deprived  him   of  his  sight. 

"I  remember  well."  he  said  when  led 
to  speak  of  this  very  painful  circum- 
stance, "the  summer  morning  when  I 
last  saw  mother  earth  and  the  faces  of 
those  I  loved.  It  was  20  years  ago  the 
12th  of  next  August.  I  was  hunting 
woodcock  with  a  friend  in  a  dense 
swamp.  We  had  been  following  the 
course  of  one  of  my  favorite  trout 
brooks  for  a  mile  or  so.  The  day  was 
partly  overcast,  and  the  foliage  had  a 
sickly  yellow-green  cast.  It  had  never 
looked  so  to  me  before.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  sort  of  terror  in  the  woods. 
Then  came  the  whistle  of  a  woodcock's 
wing,  the  roar  of  a  shotgun,  the  pain 
of  a  score  of  burning  pellets,  and  total 
darkness. 

"After  the  first  disappearance  of  my 
sight  about  a  third  of  it  came  back,  and 
then  it  went  away  forever,  but  as  grad- 
ually as  water  would  ooze  out  of  a 
leaky  bucket.  I  could  tell  when  it  was 
going,  for  my  room  was  at  the  head  of 
a  flight  of  stairs,  and  while  at  first  I 
could  see  the  window  in  the  hall  below, 
with  the  curtain  and  a  vine  growing 
beside  it,  I  was  soon  obliged  to  descend 
one  step  to  see  the  figure  on  that  win- 
dow shade.  Then  I  had  to  come  down 
another,  then  another,  till  at  length  I 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  One  day 
I  was  across  the  hall  with  my  hard  on 
the  curtain,  but  I  could  see  nothing. 

"This  loss  of  vision  occupied  several 
weeks,  and  the  mental  anguish  of  those 
days  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  I  spent 
the  next  two  years  undergoing  many 
severe  operations  to  recover  my  sight. 
During  those  years  my  hair  was  con- 
tinually on  end  for  fear  of  the  oculist's 
knife.  Not  even  to  this  day,  as  3*ou  see, 
have  I  been  able  to  make  it  lie  down 
properly." 

It  was  during  his  course  at  the  Per- 
kins Instituiton,  a  period  of  study 
which  coverad  five  years,  that  Mr. 
Hawkes  first  seriously  entertained  the 
idea  of  a  literary  career.  He  edited  at 
Perkins  the  Echo,  a  paper  published  by 
the  students,  doing  original  work  both  In 
prose  and  poetry  at  the  same  time. 
Since  then  (1S91)  literature  has  occupied 
all  his  time.  He  affords,  indeed,  a  highly 
interesting  example  of  a  man  who  earns 
his  entire  income,  and  an  adequate  one, 
by  means  of  magazine  and  book  writ- 
ing. 


CLARENCE  E.  HAWKES, 
HADLEY'S  BLIND  POET. 


Home  and  Surroundings 
of  the  Man  Whose 
Genius  Has  Conquered 
Obstacles  That  Would 
Daunt  Many  Aspirants 
for  Fame. 

The  recent  development  of  interest  in 
nature  study  -has  been  an  admirable 
thing  for  this  author,  because  he,  as 
has  been  said,  is  a  rare  nature  lover. 
"I  have  been  a  naturalist  ever  since  I 
■was  a  bit  of  a  tot,  and  used  to  crawl 
out  on  the  lawn  and  poke  in  the  grass 
for  crickets  and  ant  hills."  He  says: 
"My  definition  of  a  naturalist  is,  how- 
ever one  with  which  all  who  claim  that 
name  would  not  agree.  I  believe  that  a 
naturalist  is  one  who  loves  nature,  par- 
ticularly her  animal  life.  And,  to  para- 
phrase Coleridge,  the  greatest  naturalist 
ii  he  who  'loveth  best  all  things,  both 
ereat  and  small.'  Why,  even  now  I  go 
fishing  constantly  because  I  can't  help 
it  I  have  in  preparation  a  book  on  the 
froe  people  with  whom  I  have  made 
friends  while  angling  in  Connecticut." 

It  was  in  1895  that  Mr.  Hawkes  pub- 
lished his  first  book,  a  volume  of  verses 


entitled  "Pebbles  and  Shells."  Instantly 
the  work  found  a  place  for  itself  by 
reason  of  its  marvellous  description  of 
the  varying  aspeot  of  things  by  night 
and  day,  winter,  spring,  fall  and  sum- 
mer. The  most  competent  critics  in.  the 
country  registered  ths  opinion  that,  had 
the  verses  been  published  without  any 
indication  to  the  contrary,  no  reader 
•would  have  suspected  that  the  author 
was  blind,  so  wonderfully  were  here  re- 
produced the  changing  beauties  of  earth. 
The  irregular  sonnet  entitled  "The 
Mountain  to .  the  Pine,"  contained  in 
this  first  volume,  was  especially  ad- 
mired, eliciting  from  Mary  B.  Wilkins 
this  appreciative  word,  "I  think  this 
sonnet  very  beautiful;  it  makes  me  feel 
that    you    see    the    true    inwardness    of 

things    better   for   not   seeing   the   out- 
ward semblance."    The  sonnet  now  has  a 
place  of  honor  in  S'tedman's  anthology. 
The  mountain  speaks: 
Thou  tall  majestic  monarch  of  the  wood 

That  standest  where  no  wild  vines  dare  to 
creep, 
ilen   call    bhee  old,    and    say   that   thou  hast 
stood 

A  century  upon  my  rugged  steep; 
Yet  unto  me  thy  life  is  hut  a  day, 

When  I  recall  the  things  that  I  have  seen— 
The  mountain  monarchs  that  have  passed  away 

Upon  the  spot  where  first  I  saw  thy  green, 
For  I  am  older  than  the  age  of  man, 

Or  all  the  living  things  that  crawl  or  creep. 

Or  birds  of  air,  or  creatures  of  the  deep; 
I  was  the  first  dim  outline  of  God's  plan, 

Only  the  waters  of  the  restless  sea 

And  the  infinite  stars  in  heaven  are  old  to 
me. 


This  excellent  beginning  in  author- 
ship was  followed  in  1896  by  a  volume 
called  "Three  Little  Folks."  a  book  of 
children's  poems  whose  spirit  and 
cadences  have  been  well  compared  to 
the  work  of  Riley  and  Stevenson.  Since 
that  time  Mr.  Hawkes  has  issued  about 
a  book  a  year,  "Idyls  of  Old  New  Eng- 
land," ('97);  "Songs  for  Columbia's 
Heroes"  ('98);  "Hope  of  the  World" 
(1900). 


„,£  e<Pr,nclPal  voed  in  this  last-named 
collection  i>„  -written  in  the  mellow 
metre  of  the  Rubalyat  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  but  the  inspiration  of  the 
verse  is  glorious  optimism  in  place  of 
the  rather  pessimistic  materialism  most 
readers  get  from  the  Persian  poet.  Mr. 
Hawkes  proclaims  that  truth  lies  in  the 
intuitions,  that  all  things  tend  to 
good,  and  that  the  eye  of  faith  sweeps 
ever  wider  circles  and  horizons.  Very 
effective  use  has  here  been  made  of  the 
Fitzgerald  quatrain  with  its  third  un- 
rhyming  line.  And  very  sternly  does 
the  inspired  youth  rebuke  our  20th 
century  through  this  medium  for  its 
lust  of  power  and  riches: 
Where   are  the   millions  who   have    lived  and 

died, 
Carried  their  crosses  and  been  crucified. 
Robbed  of  their  joy  e'er*  from  the  hour  of  birth, 
And  .all  to  sate  a  Caesar's  haughty  pride? 
When  God  first  set  the  orbit  of  the  stars 
And  lashed  them  each  to  each  with  fragile  bars 
Of  silver  light,  and  placed  the  sun  by  day 
To  rule  the  spheres,  where  were  earth's  kings 

and  czars? 
*    *    *    If  truth  is  right,  and  else  it  shall  not 

Btand, 
God  gave  the  ocean  and  the  beauteous  land 
With  equal  rights  unto  the_sons  of  men 
That  all  might  see  his  love  and  understand. 

But  how  hath  mau  perverted  God's  decree 
By  placing  bound'rles  o'er  the  land  and  sea. 
That  some   may  own,   where  others  shall  not 

walk 
Or  e'en  enjoy  a  blossom  or  a  tree. 

There  Is  a  king  whose  name  is  yellow  gold, 
And   at    his   mart    are    all    things    bought    and 

sold — 
Position,  fame,  and  even  love  or  hate. 
And  when  he  frowns,  is  hunger,  want  and  cold. 

Latterly,  however,  Mr.  Hawkes  has 
been  writing  quite  a  little  prose.  His 
first  prose  book,  "Master  Frisky,"  pub- 
lished last  year,  Is  one  of  the  best 
stories  of  dog  life  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. The  best  of  it  is  that  it  is  all 
true.  I  was  greeted  by  Frisky  as  I 
knocked  at  the  vine-hung  door  of  the 
pleasant  Hawkes  homestead,  on  the  j 
right  of  sleepy  old  Hadley's  wide  strip 
of  central  green.  The  dog  looked  at  me 
with  eyes  so  gentle  and  sagacious  that 
I  could  very  well  believe  him  clever 
enough  to  have  called  an  organ  "a 
growl  box  "  the  manipulator  of  which 
was  pulling  cats'  tails  when  he  man- 
aged the  stops,  and  kicking  the  con- 
tributing canines  when  he  used  the 
pedals. 

The  success  of  this  book  was  followed 
up  by  a  volume,  "Stories  of  Dogtown," 
recently  published,  in  which,  for  the 
benefit  of  clamoring  child  readers,  Mr. 
Hawkes  described  still  further  the  ad- 
ventures of  Master  Frisky  and  his 
friends. 

When  he  began  to  write,  his  mother 
helped  and  encouraged  him.  Very 
touchingly  does  he  record:  "It  was  her 
hand  that  corrected  my  proof  sheet  and 
scanned  my  first  copy,  and  it  was  her 
noble  and  heroic  life  that  inspired  me 
to  write.  When  she  died  I  thought  1 
must  succumb  utterly,  so  deep  was  my 
grief  and  so  great  was  my  loss,  but  I 
found  my  wife  here  in  old  Hadley  very 
soon  afterward.  You  must  meet  her. 
Then  perhaps  you  will  realize  better 
what  finding  her  meant  to  me." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  blind  poet 
proudly  led  Mrs.  Hawkes,  a  graceful 
woman   with   charming  face  and   sweet 


Voice,  into  the  tastefully  furnished  little 
parlor  where  our  talk  had  burn  going 
on.  "This  Is  she  whom  1  love,  honor 
and  obey,"  he  said  simply.  Then  he 
added,  feelingly:  "Mrs.  Hawkes  has 
always  believed  In  me  from  the  time 
when  I  wrote  bad  verses  for  country 
newspapers,  and  her  faith  in  my  ability 
to  succeed  has  strengthened  my  own 
faith  most  materially.  Every  truly  suc- 
cessful man,  you  know,  owes  a  large 
proportion  of  his  success  to  two  women, 
his  wife  and  his  mother.  Particularly 
has  this  been  true  in  my  own  case. 
For  from  the  first  both  ray  wife  and 
my  mother  have  been  my  helpers.  My 
mother  was  a  writer  herself,  and  a 
fine  critic,  while  Mrs.  Hawkes  artistic 
taste  has  been  a  strong  factor  In  de- 
termining the  makeup  of  my  books.  Her 
drawings  are  in  three  of  the  volumes, 
and  speak  for.  themselves." 

HELP    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


^      - 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution alumnae  association  held  June  8, 
1898,  it  was  unanimously  "voted  that  the 
members  of  the  alumnae  association  of  the 
Perkins  institution  and  Massachusetts 
school  for  the  blind  wishing  to  be  of  prac- 
tical service  to  every  blind  person  who  may 
be  desirous  of  learning  to  read  by  means 
of  the  sense  of  touch,  gladly  undertake  to 
canvass  all  parts  of  New  England  with  a 
view  to  finding  such  persons,  and  to  advise, 
teach,  and  supply  them  with  such  reading 
matter  as  may  be  suitable  to  the  tactile  and 
mental  condition  of  each  case." 

In  accordance  with  this  vote. 


will  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  person  in 
this  or  any  adjoining  town  who  wishes  to 
learn  to  read  by  the  sense  of  touch,  or  have 
instruction  in  writing,  needlework,  or  fancy 
work.  She  will  do  all  in  her  power  to  help 
such  persons  to  a  sphere  of  happy  useful- 
ness without  cost  to  the  learner. 

BOSTONHERALD, 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  19,   1903. 
I  EDUCATION    OF   THE    BLIND. 

'Alumni   Association   of   Perkins   Institu- 
tion  Discusses   It  in   Relation 
to  Success  in  Life. 

The  18th  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
was  held  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Ho- 
tel Savoy,  20  members  being  present. 

President  C  W.  Holmes  was  in  the  _ 
chair  and  after  the  reading .and I  accep  t- - 
anoe  of  reports,  it  was  voted  that  1  mnp 
Le^htonT  Montreal  Charles  XfcBMJ 
nf  Fall  River  and  William  H.  Cranston 
of  Pittsfield  be  made  honorary  members. 
The  Rev  Mr.  Couden,  chaplain  of  the 
national  House,  gave  a  very  interest  ng 
nnd  earnest  talk  Regarding  the  education 
o?  the  blind  which  was  followed  by  a 
general  discussion  of  the  question.  These 
officers  were  chosen: 

President.  O.  W.  Holmes;  Tlce-presae0tE. 
SoSS^'.e'SSSf  ^r1e7era^r~e1, 
EH?,  ftort?  lay  •  committee,  Tbomas  Franey, 
F  Kllbourae;  reference  committee,  Clement 
llVder,   J.   W.   Smith,   Mr.  Fowler. 

After  the  business  session,  W.  B. 
Perry,  a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, give  a  short  address  on  the 
methods  by  which  a  man  handicapped 
by  the  loss  of  sight  may  make  a  success 
In  life.  Following  a  banquet  served  at  7 
o"c lock,  Charles  F.  Campbell,  son  of  Dr. 
iF  J.  Campbell,  a  former  teacher  at  the 
Perkins  Institution,  now  superintendent 
of 'the  Royal  National  College,  London, 
Eng  gave  an  instructive  talk  on  the 
system  of  physicial  training  and  appara- 
tus in  use  at  the  London  College  for  the 
Blind.  Philip  Leighton  .  of  Montreal 
Can  also  related  incidents  of  his  life 
while  a  pupil  at  the  last  named  institu- 
tionand  his  later  experiences  since  en- 
tering business  at  Montreal. 


Uwenty-ninth   Sraduation 
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MARK   B.  MULVEY 
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FRIDAY.    JUNE    19.    1903 
BLIND  GRADUATES  IN  SESSION 

Alumni  of   the   Perkins   Institution   Hold 
Their  Annual  Meeting  and  Banquet 


president.  E.  C.  Smith;  recording  secretary, 
J.  Vars;  corresponding  secretary,  W.  Sever- 
ance: treasurer.  G.  E.  Hart;  lay  committee, 
Thomas  Franey.  F.  Kilbourne;  reference 
committee.  Clement  Ryder,  J.  W.  Smith, 
Mr.  Fowler. 


Twenty  members  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind  gathered  at 
the  Hotel  Savoy  yesterday  afternoon  for 
their  annual  meeting.  Rev.  Mr.  Couden, 
chaplain  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, was  present,  and  gave  a  talk  on 
the  education  of  the  blind  Which  elicited  a' 
general  discussion  of  the  subject.  W.  B. 
Perry,  a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, also  spoke  on  the  opportunities  which 
a  man  handicapped  by  blindness  possesses. 
In  the  early  evening  a  banquet  was  served, 
after  which  Charles  F.  Campbell,  son  of 
Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  a  former  teacher  in  the 
institution  and  now  superintendent  of  the 
Royal  National  College  in  London,  talked  of 
the"  system  of  physical  training  employed  in 
the  London  College  for  the  Blind,  and  Philip 
Lelghton  of  Montreal  told  of  his  education 
at  the  London  school  and  of  his  success 
since  entering  business  in  Montreal. 

At  the  business  session  these  officers  were 
elected:        President,    C.    W.    Holmes;    vice 


-V- 


Order  of  Exercises 


1     LO!   THE  MORN  IN   SPLENDOR   BREAKS 

CLASS 


2    ODE   TO  EMERSON 


3     A   FABLE 


4    CYCLE  SONG 


5    SELF-RELIANCE 


ELIZABETH  DUFFY 


THERESA  VOGEL 


CLASS 


Order  of  Exercises 


PHILIP  H.  LANZENDORFER  KALPH  FURTADO 

JOHN  J.  MURRAY 


8  NOW  LET  US   MAKE   THE   WELKIN   RING 

CLASS 

9  ELECTRICITY.     (Illustrated  by  experiments) 

THOMAS  STRINGER 

10  COMPENSATION 

WILHELMINE  KOHLER  MAUDE  C>  Dt£ 

NORA  C.  SHEA 

11  MARK   THE   MERRY   ELVES 

CLASS 

12  BOSTON 

GERTRUDE  G.  M.  DeVOE  WILLIAM  L.  FRIAR\' 

AUGUST  METZLER 


6     SOLO 


7    EACH   AND  ALL 


ALMA  D.  MEYER 


ETHEL  M.   EVANS 

CLASS    OF    1903 


BOYS 


Frank  A.  Bertscb 
Samuel  I.  Blum 
Henry  Bohnbach 
James  A.  Brady 
William  T.  Brandley 
Charles  A.  Brauncis 
Alexander  D.  Bruce 
Richard  W.  Buttner 
H.  Clement  Cosgrove 
Vincent  F.  Daly 
P.  Lawrence  Dolan 
William  C.  Flnneran 
James  J.  Fitzglbbons 
Edward  J.  Flynn 
William  L.  Friary 
Ralph  Furtado 
George  H.  Gulnan 
Eli  Hambro 
Louis  M  Harney 
Joseph  A.  Hayner 
Edward  C.  Kelly 
James  Kelly 
Henry  Lamont 
Philip  H.  Lftnzendorfer 
John  H.  Leahy 


Clarence  A.  Long 
Arthur  K.  Lowell 
Warren  H.  MaeNaughton 
William  A.  McPherson 
August  Metzler 
Alfred  J.  Moore 
George  J.  Mullen 
John  J.  Murray 
August  G.  Oschwald 
John  P.  Parkinson 
Arno  P.  Pollak 
John  L.  Rooney 
Joseph  J.  Ryan 
Joseph  E.  A.  Scanlan 
Herman  J.  Schneider 
Rudolph  H.  Schumann 
Thomas  Stringer 
Wllbert  F.  Timmins 
John  F.  Tirrell 
George  A.  Tyler 
Walter  J.  Vackert 
John  E.  Welter 
Albert  Wlttenauer 
Herman  C.  Wittenauer 


13    THE   VESPER   BELL 


CLASS 


14    PRESENTATION   OF  DIPLOMAS 

MARK  B.  MULVEY 


GIRLS 


Lucy  M.  Ackels 
Helen  A.  Ade 
Annie  M.  Alley 
Ida  G.  Ballon 
Florence  M.  Bevelander 
Nora  L.  Brown 
Mary  E.  Burns 
Mary  E.  Deveney 
Gertrude  G.  M.  DeVoe 
Maude  C.  Dix 
Alice  M.  Donald 
Elizabeth  Duffy 
Anna  C.  Barley 
Ethel  M.  Evans 
Catherine  T.  Fitzglbbons 
Anna  W.  Gurke 
Mabel  Hayes 
Gertrude  M.  Jacobs 
Gertrude  E.  Johnson 
Blanche  M.  Kenty 
Wilhelmlne  E.  Kohler 
Helena  LaCoste 
Catherine  M.  Lane 


Frances  C.  Mahr 
Barbara  N.  Mayer 
Susan  H.  E.  McElroy 
Mary  W.  McNamara 
Anna  T.  McSherry 
Alma  D.  Meyer 
Frances  Mooney 
Grace  T.  O'Donnell 
Pauline  M.  A.  Oschwald 
Hazel  Provan 
Lillian  A.  Schumann 
Nora  C.  Shea 
Mary  A.  Sheahan 
Rose  E.  Sweeney 
Elsa  F.  Taubert 
Annie  A.  Tomklnson 
Marie  Van  Hall 
Theresa  Vogel 
Sophia  A.  Weener 
Evelyn  A.  Welch 
Bertha  C.  Wllfert 
Adaline  Woods 


•tinrwoflevrMASS,;- 


Date.. 


ja&aa* 


•^v 


"  —Willie  Holbrook,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Irving  D.  Holbroofc,  Is  expected  homo 
from  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Boston 
Tuesday.     He   is   reported    to   have   mad" 


%£t  t'oT/hool.'"  ^a",^M^Jt^ 

Haliowe|j,Me.Regi8kr, 


Date 


^ura  Grilman  returned  Wednes- 
day evening  from  Boston,  where  she  is 
in  attendance  at  the  Perkins  institute  for 
the  blind.  Miss  Lura  comes  home  for 
the  summer  vacation. 

'^f^OViDEivC^.hi.U 


Educating?  the  Blind-Deaf. 

Amid  the  many  new  branches  in 
philanthropic  activity  there  is  none 
more  interesting  than  the  education 
of  the  blind-deaf  children  so  that  they 
may  no  longer  be  considered  a  class 
to  be  segregated  from  their  more  for- 
tunate companions.  When  Laura 
Bridgeman  was  educated  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Howe,  her  case  awakened 
considerable  interest,  as  it  proved  the 
possibility  of  training  a  person  de- 
prived of  sight  and  hearing  to  com- 
municate with  others.  This  system 
of  education  has  been  extended  so 
that  the  blind-deaf  pupil  need  not 
confine  himself  to  "conversation"  by 
signs,  but  is  enabled  to  enunciate  so 
as  to  be  understood  by  others. 

Massachusetts  has  been  a  pioneer 
in  this  work,  and  the  interest  taken 
by  the  Perkins  Institute  In  cultivat- 
ing the  faculties  of  Helen  Keller  has 
attracted  wide  attention.  She  has 
been  taught  to  speak,  indistinctly 
perhaps,  but  clearly  enough  to  be 
understood  by  persons  near  her — and 
she  Is  now  taking  the  regular  course 
in  Radcliffe  College  at  Cambridge. 
Accounts  of  her  attainments  have 
been  widely  circulated,  but  the  aver- 
age person  still  believes  that  she  is 
the  exception  who  had  been  fortunate 
in  possessing  remarkable  faculties  and 
^  teacher  capable  of.  imparting  in- 
struction with  rare  success. 

A  few  years  ago,  however,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Wade  of  Oakmont,  Pennsylva- 
nia, took  an  interest  in  finding  out 
just  how  many  such  cases  there  were 
,n  the  United  States.  By  diligent 
inquiry  he  found  that  there  were  at 
least  fifty  such  people  under  educa- 
tion or  capable  of  being  taught.  He 
took   a   sympathetic    interest   in    the   sixth  grade  three  years  ago  jast  January,  and  despite  the  fact 


the  accuracy  of  The  Information  she 
has  assimilated  she  is  her  superior.  ^-^ 
By  means  of  the  remarkable  power 
of  concentration  that  the  blind  pos- 
sess she  was  able  to  master  five  sys- 
tems of  reading  for  the  blind,  only  a 
few  hours  being  necessary  to  acquire 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  them.  She 
has  an  advantage  over  Miss  Keller 
in  her  ability  to  enunciate  distinctly 
so  as  to  be  understood  by  large  au- 
diences. While  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  she  once  knew  how  to  speak.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  she  had 
forgotten  all  she  learned  and  had  to 
begin  all  over  again  at  the  school, 
where  she  won  the  highest  honors. 

Almost  as  remarkable  as  the  case 
of  Miss  McGirr  is  that  of  Tommy 
Stringer,  who  this  week  received  a 
diploma  with  other  normal  students 
at  a  Boston  grammar  school.  He 
lost  his  senses  of  sight  and  hearing 
soon  after  birth.  His  father  deserted 
him  after  the  death  of  his  mother  and 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  poor 
house,  where  it  seemed  likely  that  he 
would  end  a  miserable  existence  with- 
out attention.  When  the  Perkins 
Institute  of  Boston  took  him,  his 
mind  had  so  deteriorated  by  neglect 
that  he  was  drifting  into  a  state  of 
idiocy.  It  took  years  of  endeavor, 
which  often  seemed  hopeless,  to  res- 
cue the  boy,  but  he  finally  gave  evi- 
dence of  responsiveness  and  his  edu- 
cation then  began.  He  made  such 
rapid  progress  that  three  years  ago 
he  was  sent  to  a  grammar  school  to 
be  educated  by  the  side  of  other 
children.  He  has  had  to  have  his 
personal  teacher  accompany  him,  but 
he  has  not  asked  any  odds  of  the 
others  except  in  drawing  lessons.  Of 
a  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  he  has 
taken  up  manual  training  and  sloyd 
with  great  eagerness  and  is  already 
an  accomplished  electrician. 

The  question  whether  such  lives  as 
Tommy  Stringer  and  Katie  McGirr 
are  worth  saving  never  even  occurs 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
work  of  drawing  them  out  of  the  pit 
of  darkness  and  gloom.  The  very  de- 
ficiencies seem  to  add  a  tenderness 
to  their  lives  and  some  of  the  most 
attractive  characters  among  school 
children  to-day  are  these  unfortu- 
nates. While  they  sometimes  yearn 
for  the  sunlight,  they  are  far  from 
unhappy,  for  they  enjoy  a  light  more 
precious  than  that  produced  by  nat- 
ural rays,-  which  makes  the  lives  of 
the  industrious  ones  sunny  during 
their  eager  acquirement  of  knowledge. 


I   S" 


BOSTON    HOME    JOURNAL. 
SATURDAY,  JUNE  27,   1903 

The  most  notable  grammar  school  graduate  of  the  week  was 
undoubtedly  Tommy  Stringer,  who  got  his  diploma  from  the 
Lowell   School,  Jamaica   Plain.  Tuesday.     Tommy  entered  the 


welfare  of  these  unfortunates,  and  it 
was  through  his  influence  that  many 
were  rescued  from  utter  neglect  and 
were  placed  in  institutions  where  they 
could  receive  suitable  training. 

Among  the  many  who  have  attract- 
ed attention  at  this  Commencement 
season  is  Katie  McGirr,  who  has  been 


l~ 


that  he  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  he  has  shown  himself  an  apt 
pupil.     He  ha?  also  taken  a  course  in  Sloyd  work  at  the  North 
Knd  and,   being  much   interested   in  electricity,   will   enter  the 
Mechanic  Arts  School  in  the  autumn.     Tommv  is  now  sixteen 
years   old   and   makes   his   home    at    the    Perkins     Institution. 
Jamaica  Plain.     So  far  his  education  has  been  obtained  through 
his  interperter.  Miss  Helen  Conley,  who  is  to  him  what  Miss 
Sullivan  is  to  Helen  Keller.     Speaking  of  the  latter.  I  see  that 
she   has   a  mild   dig  at  one  of  her   critics   who   questions   her 
in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the!  right  to  hold  forth  about  certain  sensations.     She  remarks  in 
Deaf  since  1900.      She  lost  her  sight    the  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  "The  Story  of  My  Life."  that 
and    hearing    from    illness    that    fol-    ',e  probably  thinks  that  others  feel  the  sunshine  for  her  and 
lowed    exposure    in    the    blizzard    of!  that  she  on1y  fee,s  k  b>'  Prox3:'  as  ;t  were- 
1888,  when  she  was  eight  years   old. 
As  a  result  she  was  gradually  losing 
her   power  of   speech   until   she   was 
taken    to    an    institution    two    years 
later.    There  she  has  made  commend- 
able progress,   so   that   the   Principal 
declares    that    in    attainment    she    is 
equal    to    Helen    Keller    and    that    in 
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i  JUNE  27,  1903. 


LOWELL  SCHOOL. 

Despite  the  dull  heavy  clouds  of 
Tuesday  morning;  the  Lowell  School 
hall  presented  a  very  pretty  picture, 
with  its  class  of  ninety  -four  graduates. 
The  boys  with  their  bright,  expectant 
faces,  and  the  girls  charmingly 
bedecked  with  dainty  gowns  and  fur- 
belows convincingly  expressed  the 
importance  of  the  occasion  which  they 
graced, — their  graduation  day. 

The  exercises  were  of  a  very  inter- 
esting nature,  each  number  being  ably 
rendered.  The  class  singing  was 
exceptionally  fine,  and  great  credit  is 
due  both  pupils  and  Dr.  Mitchell, 
supervisor  of  music  in  this  district. 

The  following  program  was  given: 

Lo !  The  Morn  in  Splendor  Breaks  .      Class 

Ode  to  Emerson  .  .        Elizabeth  Duffy 

A  Fable        ....     Theresa  Vogel 
Cycle  Song        ....  Class 

Self-Reliance         .  Philip  H.  Lanzendorfer, 

Ralph  Furtado,  John  J.  Murray 
Song         ....        Alma  D.  Meyer 
Each  and  All  .  .  Ethel  M.  Evans 

Now  Let  Us  Make  the  Welkin  Ring  Class 

Electricity  (Illustrated  by  experiments)      

Thomas  Stringer 

Compensation   .  .  Wilhelmine  Kohler, 

Maude  C.  Dix,  Nora  C.  Shea 

Mark  the  Merry  Elves  .  .  .     Class  ■ 

Boston     .  .      Gertrude  G.  M.  DeVoe 

William  L.  Friary,  August  Metzler 
The  Vesper  Bell  ....     Class 

The  most  interesting  and  unique 
feature  of  the  exercises  was  the  essay 
on  "Electricity"  by  Thomas  Stringer, 
who  although  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
has  taken  the  prescribed  course 
at  this  school  and  graduated  with 
a  percentage  equal  to,  if  not  above  the 
average  scholar.  Thomas  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  where  he  received  his  earlier 
education,  and  since  then  has  taken 
the  regular  studies  of  the  school, 
which  were  interpreted  and  recited 
by  Miss  Oonley,  his  special  teacher. 
His  paper  on  electricity  was  written 
in  baraille,  and  as  he  read  by  the  touch 
system,  Miss  Conley  told  the  audience 
what  he  said.  The  paper  treated 
upon  the  invention,  usages  and  great 
advantages  of  electricity,  and  the 
different  points  were  illustrated  by 
experiments.  There  were  several 
pieces  of  Thomas'  handiwork  dislayed, 
including  a  large  square  table  which 
was  very  finely  put  together.  He 
will  continue  his  studies  at  the 
Mechanical  Art  School  in  September. 

Mr.  Sherburne  addressed  the  grad- 
uates, congratulated  them  upon  their 
success  during  the  year,  and  strongly 
urged  all  to  continue  their  school 
life,  especially  recommending  the 
Boston  Latin  School  as  the  finest 
school  in  the  country  in  which  to  re- 
ceive the  foundation  of  a  business  or 
professional  career. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  president  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  spoke 
most  enthusistically  of  the  great 
advantages  received  in  Boston,  consid- 
ering it  an  honor  to  be  numbered 
among  its  citizens,  although  himself 
not  a  citizen  by  birth.  He  heartily 
commended  Mr. Sherburne  for  his  great 
interest  in  Thomas  Stringer,  as  he  is 
the  first  master  in  Boston  to  graduate 
a  blind  boy.  Mr.  Anagnos  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  John  B.  Dore  and  Bepre- 


sentative  Seiberlich,  both  of  whom 
earnestly  urged  the  boys  and  girls  to 
take  advantage  of  the  many  privileges 
afforded  them  by  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  also  instilled  into  these  youthful 
minds  the  great  advantages  of  an  edu- 
cation. They  also  entreated  the  parents 
to  keep  their  boys  and  girs  at  school 
saying  that  any  sacrifices  they  may 
make  will  be  doubly  repaid  when  in 
after  years  the  fruits  of  the  early  teach- 
ings will  display  itself. 

Mr.  Mark  Mulvey  spoke  for  the 
School  Committee,  and  was  most 
enthusiastic  in  his  praises  of  the 
Lowell  School,  for  its  excellent  stand- 
ing, and  he  expressed  himself  as  having 
great  pride  in  being  numbered  among 
its  graduates.  He  forcibly  expounded 
the  great  advantages  of  Boston's  edu- 
cational system,  making  it  second  to 
no  other  city,  and  for  those  not  able 
to  continue  at  day  schools,  set  forth 
the  evening  high  schools  as  the  highest 
ideals  attainable.  He  then  presented 
the  diplomas  to  the  boys  and  girls, 
who  were  also  remembered  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers.  The  following 
students  received  diplomas : 


Frank  A.  Bertsch 

Samuel  I.  Blum 

Henry  Bohnbach 

James  A.  Brady 

William  T.  Brandley 

Charles  A.  Brauncis 

Alexander  D.  Bruce 

Richard  W.  Buttner 

H.  Clement  Cosgrove 

Vincent  F.  Daly 
!  P.  Lawrence  Dolan 
I  William  C.  Finneran 
I  James  J.  Fitzgibbons 

Edward  J.  Flynn 
I  William  L.  Friary 
1  Ralph  Furtado 

George  H.  Guinan 
J  Eli  Hambro 

Louis  M.  Harney 

Joseph  A.  Hayner 

Edward  C.  Kelly 

James  Kelly 

Henry  Lamont 

Philip  H.  Lanzendorfer 

John  H.  Leahy 

Lucy  M.  Ackles 

Helen  A.  Ade 

Annie  M.  Alley 

IdaG.  Ballou 

Florence  M.  Bevelander 

Nora  L.  Brown. 

Mary  E.  Burns 

Mary  E.  Deveney 

Gerirude  G.  M.  DeVoe 

Maude  C.  Dix 

Alice  M.  Donald 

Elizabeth  Duffy 

Anna  C.  Earley 

Ethel  M.  Evans 


Clarence  A.  Long 
Arthur  K.  Lowell 
Warren  H.  MacNaughton 
William  A.  Mcpherson 
August  Metzler 
Alfred  J.  Moore 
George  J.  Mullen 
John  J.  Murray 
August  G.  Oschwald 
John  P.  Parkinson 
Arno  P.  Pollak 
John  L.  Rooney 
Joseph  J.  Ryan 
Joseph  E.  A.  Scanlan 
Herman  J.  Schneider 
Rudolph  H.  Schumann 
Thomas  Stringer 
Wilbert  F.  Timmins 
John  F.  Tirrell 
George  A.  Tyler 
Walter  J.  Vackert 
John  E.  Welter 
Albert  Wittenauer 
Herman  C.  Wittenauer 

Frances  C.  Mahr 
Barbara  N.  Mayer 
Susan  H.  E.  McElroy 
Mary  W.  McNamara 
Anna  T.  McSherry 
Alma  D.  Meyer 
Frances  Mooney 
Grace  T.  O'Donnell 
Pauline  M.  A.  Oschwald 
Hazel  Provan 
Lillian  A.  Schumann 
Nora  C.  Shea 
Mary  A.  Sheahan 
Rose  E.  Sweeney 


made  to  do  yeoman's  service~m  anycause.     It  is  human  naM 

lor  some  people  to   believe   that   the   constitution   follows  I 

hag    and  it   is   human  nature   for   others   to   believe  with  ll 

Uooley  that  the  Supreme  Court  follows  the  last  election.     Soil 

men  show  their  human  nature  by  eating  other  men  while  hunn 

nature  leads  others  to  mind  their  own  business,  which,  rev<  - 

tion  aside,  is  all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.     Better  envir^ 

ment,  which  is  merely  a  high-sounding  term,  for  a  better  shy 

in  the  world,  leads  men  to  higher  planes  of  thought  and  d.rj 

just  as  surely  as  fire  burns  and    cauldron    bubbles.       Life,  s 

Herbert  Spencer  long  since  said,  is  the  adjustment  of  interl 

to   external   relations.     Mankind  turns   to   the   good,   the  tr; 

and  the  beautmil,   as   the   sunflower  to   the   orb   of  day.     "1 

there  are  people,  who  having  got  on  a  higher  plane  themsel  s 

are  so  filed  with  their  own   importance  that   they   would  it 

admit  others   to   that  plane.     Oh,   no;   those   others   are  wt 

ood  has  made  them.     Keep  them  down  there  on  the  lowlan; 

J  hey  d  be  out   of  place   up  here.     The   air  is   too  bracing  rl 

them.     Besides  we  have  meat  uo  here  and  meat  is  not  for  the 

because  they  are  babes.     If  such  people  really  knew  their  bv- 

ness  they  d  press  on  and  up.  ever  seeking  greater  heights     It] 

they  dont  know  their  business.     Having  tasted  the  sweets  fl 

liberty  they   are  afraid  to   let   others   taste   them.     They  cat 

mind  their  own  business.     Beautifully  consistent!     It  remit; 

one  of  Mr.  William  M.  Salter,  who,  "while  he  thinks  to  uslr 

in  the  millennium  through  the  agency  of  "Ethical  Culture"  thi. , 

that  the  more  freedom  people  have  the  worse  they  are  for 

A  beautiful  soul-tonic,   indeed,  which  is  good  only  for   slav  i 

Macaulay   and    some    others    hold   that   the    cure    for  libert  -' 

evils  is  more  liberty,  but  people  like  Mr.  Salter  doubtless  ag  I 

with  our  illustrious  and  only  living  ex-president    who  receiu 

waxed    rapturous    over    the    abolition    of    chattel-slavery    El] 

then  practically  proposed  that  we  reestablish  it  under  an'otl- 

name       What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  <*ande ' 

and  if  widening  opportunity  was  good  for  those  who  have  1  ij 

it.  it  is  good  for  those  who  have  yet  to  get  it.     What  has  b.  l 

done  m  the  case  of  Thomas  Stringer  can  be  done  with  ot  I 

boys  and  girls   who   started   out  with  no  prospects   whatei'l 

.he  Hon.   Grover  Cleveland  might  have  died  an  Erie  Cou  A 

nangman    but    for   higher    opportunity,    and   we   would    all  >l 

eating  missionaries  to-day  if  we  happened  to  have  been  born  I 

a  long  line  of  cannibal  ancestors  in  some  South  Sea  Island' 


Catherine  T.  Fitzgibbons   Elsa  F.  Taubert 


Anna  W.  Garke 
Mabel  Hayes 
Gertrude  M.  Jacobs 
Gertrude  E.  Johnson 
Blanche  M.  Kenty 
Wilhelmine  E.  Kohler 
Helena  LaCoste 
Catherine  M.  Lane 


Annie  A.  Tomkinson 
Marie  Van  Hall 
Theresa  Vogel 
Sophia  A.  Weener 
Evelyn  A.  Welch 
Bertha  C.  Wilfert 
Adaline  Woods 


SATURDAY,  JULY  u,    i9o3 


HEN  Thomas  Stringer  was  brought  to  the 
Perkins  School  at  South  Boston  about  a 
decade  ago  he  was  nothing  but  a  human 
puppy,  according  to  Mr.  Anagnos.  Deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  from  birth,  he  seemed  to 
be  devoid  of  intelligence  as  well.  It  was 
months  before  he  could  be  made  to  grasp 
the  connection  between  b-r-e-a-d  and  the 
pieces  that  were  put  into  his  mouth.  A  few 
weeks  ago  Thomas  Stringer  was  graduated 
from  one  of  the  public  grammar  schools  of  Boston,  and  in  the 
fall  he  will  enter  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School.  To  say  the 
least,  he  is  as  bright  as  most  sixteen  year  old  lads.  Clearly 
here  is  a  splendid  proof  of  what  education,  environment,  oppor- 
tunity,— call  it  what  you  will, — can  do.  Yet  there  are  moon- 
struck persons  who  would  have  laws  killing  babies  like 
Thomas  Stringer.  There  are  spook-worshippers  who  will  tell 
you  that  there's  nothing  in  environment;  if  you  are  born  a 
fool  you  will  remain  a  fool  as  long  as  you  live.  "You  can't 
make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear."  These  are  the  people 
who  calmly  tell  you,  "Oh,  your  theory  is  very  pretty;  I  agree 
with  it  myself.  But  human  nature  is  always  the  same,  you 
know,  and  you'd  have  to  change  human  nature  before  you  could 
apply  your  theory."  Now,  if  there  is  anything  clear  to  one  able 
to  think  on  his  own  account  it  is  that  human  nature  isn't  al- 
ways the  same.    Human  nature  is  a  very  vague  term  and  can  be 
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THOMAS   STRINGER,    BLIND,  PEAF  AND   DUMB,   BOSTON'S  "MOST    NOTABLE    1903    GRADUATE. 


fommy  Stringer,  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind,  Most 
Marvellous  '03  Scholar 


Of  the  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
who  graduated  from  the  public  schools 
of  Boston  last  week,  to  Tommy 
Stringer,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  be- 
longs the  distinction  of  being  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  thousands 
in  many  ways. 

Deprived  of  nearly  all  the  aids 
which  the  more  fortunate  child  pos 
sesses,  Thomas  Stringer  won  for  him- 
self a  place  second  to  none  among  the 
school  children  of  Boston  last  week. 


Now  but  17  years  of  age,  blessed  with  a 
robust  constitution,  "an  active  mind  and 
a  lively  desire  to  become  familiar  with 
i  the  arts  and  crafts,  he  gives  every 
promise  of  becoming  a  remarkable  man. 

He  wishes  to  master  a  self-supporting 
trade,  and  this  Is  his  most  forceful  wish, 
daily  expressed  to  his  solicitous  teacher 
and  mentor,  Miss  Helen's.  Conley. 


Ingenious  and  naturally  inven- 
tive to  a  startling  degree.  Tommy 
Stringer  has  already  shown  re- 
markable promise  of  abilities 
along  mechanical  lines  and  in 
carpentry.  At  the  opening  of  the 
fall  term  of  the  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School  he  will  be  entered  as 
a  pupil  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing his  Indicated  abilities  to 
the  utmost 


Full  if  vitality  and  energy  and  read- 
to  face  any  difficulty,  Tommy  Stringer 
has  been  evolved  out  of  the  dull,  punj 
and  apathetic  little  creature  of  abso!ut< 
-  -<-i«oBness    that    was    admitted    to    the 


Perkins    Kindergarten    for    the    Blind    in 
April,    1S9L 

A    Brilliant  Scholar 

Th>  brilliant  blind  scholar  is  today  a 
boy  of  sound  body,  well  grown,  manly 
in  appearance,  noble  in  purpose  and  of 
resolute  disposition.  He  is  possessed  of 
extraordinary  manual  dexterity.  and 
when  not  studying  with  his  teacher.  Miss 
Conley,  he  is  never  at  loss  for  occupa- 
tion, busying  himself  with  sloyd  work, 
of  which   he  is  passionately  fond. 

The  life  history  of  the  phenomenal  boy 
has  been  marked  by  a  series  of  charitable 
acts  performed  by  willing  and  responsive 
friends  of  the  blind  and  deaf,  who  have 
had  him  trained  in  accordance  with  Froe- 
bel's  principles  of  rational  education. 
the>4by  disentombing  his  mind  from   the 


■^ 


vrv 


awful  sepulchre  of  never  ending  darkness 
and  stillness.  '  '^ 

Born   in   Keystone  State 

Eorn   about  17  years   ago   at   Allegheny- 
City,   Penn.,   of   parents  in  lowly  circum- 1 
stances,   Tommy   early  needed   help   from  J 
outside. 

At  the  death  of  his  mother  and  dis-j 
appearance  of  his  father  he  was  cared! 
for  in  the  public  hospital  of  his  native 
pity,  where  he  was  placed  for  treatment 
of  spinal  meningitis. 

When  affliction  overcame  the  3-year-old 
child  he  was  in  apparent  possession  of 
all  the  senses,  but  on  recovery  from  his 
terrible  brain  trouble,  sight,  speech  and 
hearing  had  been  forever  blotted  out  of 
the  young  life. 
.    He  lay    in  the    hospital  for    months,  a 

P 

living,  breathing  mass  of  nerveless  flesh 
which  seemed  to  be  doomed  to  the  fate  of 
an  "isolation  without  end."  With  barely 
a  thought  that  from  a  mere  animal  ex- 
istence the  boy  could  be  converted  into  a 
conscious  being,  he  was  sent  to  Boston  in 
charge  of  a  nurse  and  on  request  of  the 
hospital  trustees  was  admitted  to  the 
Jamaica  Plain   kindergarten. 

His  First  Year  in  Boston' 

Here  kindness,  affection  and  fond  so- 
licitude were  bountifully  lavished  on  him 
Miss  Margaret  Bull,  his  first  teacher  ami 
companion,  spent  a  full  year  in  training 
his  mind  to  the  appreciation  of  signs  and 
objects  and  the  relations  of  the  same. 

Miss  Laura  A.  Brown  followed  Miss 
Bull,  and  during  her  two  years'  mentor- 
ship  succeeded  through  kindergarten 
work  in  vivifying  his  organic  powers  ana 
unfolding  his  torpid  intellectual  faculties 
to  an  appreciable  degree. 

•  Standing  in  the  light  of  an  in-    * 

•  terpreter    of    the    universe    Miss  • 

•  Conley   fed   the      flame  of  his  re-  * 

•  ceptive  abilities     and     afforded  a  * 

•  most  remarkable  educational  sue-  * 

•  cess  which  has  only  been  equalled  • 

•  or  surpassed    in   the     history    of  * 

•  pedagogy      by      Helen      Keller's  * 
•  *  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan.  •  • 

•  «        •••«.•»•**• 
While  Miss  Keller's   enlivened  faculties 

have  tended  to  the  literary  pursuits  and 
the  absorption  of  the  higher  education, 
Tommy  Stringer  has  ever  shown  the  de- 
sire to  gain  a  knowledge  which  would 
keep  him  in  touch  with  the  everyday 
world  and  to  become  a  vital  element  in 
our  country's  progress.. 

From  his  beloved  home  at  the  Perkins 
institution  every  day  for  Ave  years  with 
unfailing  regularity  he  has  gone  with  his 
devoted  teacher  to  the  Lowell  School  and 
participated  in  the  exercises  of  each  day, 
following  faithfully  in  the  established 
course   of  study. 

It  has  been  his  teacher's  custom  to 
keep  a  full  record  of  his  life  from  day 
to  day,  chronicling  therein  every  word 
and  act  which  was  indicative  of  his  de- 
velopment  and    advancement. 

Tear  after  year  he  steadily  but  quiet- 
ly Improved  mentally  along  the  lines  of 
his  desires,  but  is  Inclined  to  patiently 
plod  over  studies  which  present  but  lit- 
tle incentive  to  his  material  mind  for 
concentrated   effort. 

A  Strong-Willed  Boy 

His  character  is  a  most  decided  one  fa,1 
many  ways,  indecision  or  half-hearted- 
ness  being  entirely  foreign  to  his  na-j 
ture,  and  if  anything  is  voluntarily  un-. 
i  dertaken  it  is  carried  to  completion  with 
marked  perseverance,  no  matter  how  for- 
eign the  task  may  have  been  to  his 
understanding. 

—All  things  mechanical  and  scientific  are 
sources  of  unfailing  Interest  to  the  boy 
and  he  never  tires  of  Inquiring  into  their 
mysteries.  For  the  reading  of  short  text 
books  on  scientific  subjects  he  has  a  lik- 
ing bordering  on  the  passionate,  while 
for  a  fascinating  story  he  follows  his 
teacher  with  a  spirit  of  patient  resigna- 
tion. 

Cullings  from  the  daily  newspapers,  ex- 
tracts from  books  of  travel  and  biogra- 
phies of  men  Who  have  helped  their 
country's  progress  by  discovery  or  In- 
vention, have  comprised  his  unending 
sources  of  most  interesting  reading  and 
seem  the  fundamental  wants  of  his  na- 
ture-     '.,,»«     .»«.,« 

•  An     instance    of     this    occurred    * 

•  when    the    motion    of    the    earth  * 

•  was    Under    discussion.      He    was  * 

•  asked  in  which  direction  he  would  * 

•  fall  should  he  be  riding  in  a  car,  * 

•  '  moving  at  full  speed,  and  should    * 

•  it  suddenly  stop.     He    replied   in-    * 

•  stantly:      "I     shouldn't     fall.       I    • 

•  should  hold  on  to   the  jtrap."  » 


At  tne  public  school  all  the  boys  were 
devoted  to  Tommy,  remembering  his  fads 
and  always^  watching  for  an  opportunity 
to  fill  his  pockets  with  marbles,  slings  | 
and  similar  boyish  treasures,  and  eagerly 
bought  the  privilege  of  walking  with  him  j 
at  recess.  This  coveted  post  of  honor 
was  always  accorded  the  boy  first  on 
hand  in  the  morning  to  ask  the  favor 
and  resulted  in  a  tremendous  improve- 
ment in  the  promptness  of  the  boys  In 
his  particular  .class. 

He  Is  Always  Content 

A  happy  faculty  of  being  satisfied  with 
material  at  hand,  when  his   constant  ac- 
tivity   is    finding    expression    in    making 
something  either  for  his   own  use  or  for 
that  of  a  friend,  renders  him  practically 
Independent     of     circumstances.        Many 
a   needed   Improvement   or    clever    inven- 
tion  of  humble   uses   he   has   constructed  I 
from     seemingly     useless    objects     which  j 
have    first    served    their    purposes   in    far  | 
different  ways. 

The  rudimentary  elements  of  e'ectrlcal 
science  are  occupying  his  thoughts  in  a 
large  measure  at  present,  and  a  never- 
failing  source  of  interest  In-  batteries, 
bells  and  small  magnets  has  marked  his 
leisure  hours  during  the  past  year. 

Senses  Quickly 

Although  experts  have  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  every  vestige  of  his  hearing 
has  been  destroyed.  Tommy  can  in  some 
occult  or  instinctive  manner  define  the 
presence  of  noise.     While  bicycling  on  a 

tandem  with  his  teacher  on  Bunker  H!U 
Day  he  several  times  detected  fire- 
crackers and  pistols  at  the  instant  of 
explosion  and  has  realized  the  roar  and 
passage  of  Elevated  trains  in  the  city. 

Whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store 
for  the  boy,  it  is  certain  that  dependence 
and  Idleness  for  him  would  mean  utter 
wretchedness. 

To  prevent  such  a  contingency  basketry 
and  chair  making  have  been  taught 
Tommy,  and  remarkable  specimens  of  his 
handicraft  have  .  been  exhibited  by  his 
teachers. 

Bach  year  he  spends  his  summer  va- 
cation on  the  farm  of  his  kind  friend, 
the  Rev.  William  L.  Brown,  father  of 
his  former  teacher,  at  Wrentham,  and 
there  exercises  his  ingenuity  in  being 
helpful   both  in   and  out   of   doors. 

Goes  to  Mechanic  Arts   Nowi 

Ordinary  repairs  about  the  house  and 
doing  of  simple  chores  for  his  beloved 
friends  are  his  first  thought  of  each 
day,  to  be  followed  by  .outings  in  the 
woods  with  careful  playmates'  and  daily 
lessons  from'  Miss  Brown  to  take  up 
his  time  outline  the  weekly  doings  while 
away  from  his  Boston  home. 
i  On  his  entrance  to  the  Mechanic  Arts 
this  year  Tommy  will  be  deprived  of 
the  companionship  of  his  teacher,  Miss 
Conley,  who  for  a  decade  has  served 
him   so   faithfully. 

She  will  be  succeeded  by  another  lady 
familiar    with    the    studies    which    he    is 
to  take  up. 
Fnm 
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THURSDAY,   JULY  2,  1903. 

BLIND  PIANIST. 

Frank  O'Brien  of  Cambridge,  Who 
Has  Been  Studying  in  Berlin,  Will 
Arrive  Home  Tomorrow. 

Frank  O'Brien  of  Cambridge,  the  well- 
known  blind  pianist,  who  has  just  fin- 
ished a  three-years'  course  of  instruc- 
tion under  the  famous  teacher.  Prof 
Jedllzka  of  Berlin,  Ger.  will  arrive 
home  tomorrow  on  the  New  England. 

Mr  O'Brien  made  his  professional  de- 
but in  Berlin  early  in  April  and  the 
Berlin  critics,  usually  very  severe,  were 
unanimous  in  his  praise.  Prof  Jedllzka 
is  regarded  as  the  leading  instructor  of 
the  piano  in  Germany. 
.  Mr  O'Brien  was  accompanied  abroad 
by  his  sister.  Miss  Annie  O'Brien.  They 
live  at  345  Broadwasr,  Cambridge. 


TO  KPATOS 

Ev  A0HNAI2,  18  Mai'ou  1903 
AMEPIKH 

Miy*  "lSpujj,a  Sieu<k>v6|i.evov 
nap'  o{jLoyevoO^ 

Tyiv  2«v  wpoo-e^oCis  'Iouvtou  TeXoOvrat 
rx  sxYio-ta  yuptvasptotTo:  Oreo  tov  fjt.oc6Y]Tfi>v 
tyj;  sv  Boo-rtivip  ff^oXij;  tuv  TU<pXa)v  xai 
xwipocXaXcdv,  tvj;  o\eu8uvofj!.evY);  urco  toG 
o\axsxpip<ivou  opmyevou;  x.  MiyjxyjX  ,'Ava- 
yvo)ffT07CouXou.  Tx  yup.voco-j/.ocTa  8a:  tsXs- 
o6wo-iv,  w;  tcqcvtots,  s\  Tcji  aurdQt  xaXXt- 
7vpSrtS0-TaTij)  xal  [/.eyicFTtp  «0e<xTp(i>  t^? 
B3o"tii)vy);».  To    nptfyp.api[£%    elvoct    rcXou- 

fflWTKTOV,      TTSpiAKfiSavSl      o*e  u.st<x£u     TUV 

oTXXtov  xal  oia<pop«  wsipapwcTsc  ^Xexrpi- 
ou-oO  xal  ^vjjxetav.  Ta  yoptvacrpiaTa  Tauxa 
9<&  £)CTeXe<j6wfftv  67CO  tuqASv,    nod    uui«.  I 

-*3fr5v,  wv  tyiv  IxTcaiSsUchv  mpoYiyayev  el; 
<tyv)AY)v  srcio-T^piv    o  e£bx<>«    &,  'Hnrsipou 

i   dptoyevvi;,  o<jti;  elve   a£io;  tSv    o-uyyjxpYi- 

.    TYjp'lWV    (ZTTIXVTtOV    tSv  (piX«v9pU7t(i>V. 


Miss  Ethel  M.  Stickier  of  Boston, 
teacher  in  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  is  spending  a  vacation  with 
her  mother  at  her  home  on  Henry 
street. 
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TUESDAY,  JUNE  30,   1903. 


BOY  RUN  OVER  BY  A  WAGON.  _ 
Yesterday  afternoon  John  B.  Kline,  5 
years  old,  of  152  F  street,  South  Bos- 
ton, while  crossing  West  Broadway  near 
F  street,  was  struck  and  knocked  down 
by  a  wagon  belonging  to  the  Perkins 
Institution.  His  right  arm  and  left  leg 
were  broken.  He  was  taken  to  the 
Carney  Hospital.       _^__^____— 


S3     'ioov&oo 
NEW  YORK  JUNE  23    1903 

—  Aixutcoov  apOpov  sSr.f/.OTteuO'/;  sv  t<oj 
«Hu;j.TfoXiT£ia-/.w»    ttk    tcoaeco?    S^ptyx,-] 

CptlXoY],   TTK    TCOAlTsfoCf  Malflt^OUOSTT)?,     TtS- 

ol  -rik  sv  BcijTuv/)    c-/olr\;     tuv    TucpXwv 
Xal  xw<paXaXu\'  TV,?    xr.h    TptaxovrasTta; 
gys&qv  ctsuSuvoasvY);  U7T0  tou  Siaxsxpipii*- 
vou  e£  'H^tpou  opoysvou;  x.  MtpcviA  'A- 
vocyvwcTOTiouXou.  'Ev  TwapGpcp  toutw  tcs- 
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f[yp«?sTat  SXn  ox«8ov  -J)  JcTopia  ttj«  «rXo-    Ev  A6HNA1S,  12  louvto"  1903 

Xvfa  tkutt):,  ttk  iSpOstcy)?  Cptco    tou    ast-    ! 

jAvriCTOu  (ptXAXvivo;  Sau-ou-flX  Xao'.  wevOs-  PQ    KP  A  I   Oi«  J  J 

OOU  TOU  VUV      GISuOuVTOU      aU77);,       67k tGY)?    os 

xai  at  [/.eyaXat  xal   ex7»X7)XTixat    ftpdoGOi 

a;  ETiotrjciXTO  «Ctv)  xsctoc  t«  tsXsvtkTbc 
err,.      'Ev  Tto      07)9eVTl   ap9p<;)     7]      p7)0siO« 

cvoXti  w;  ex  tuv  pLsyaXtov  TCpoo&cov  ttj; 
xal  tuv  ttoo;  oiSacxaXiav  twv  TucpXwv  xal 
x<o<paXaX<i>v  [y.s<7(0VTr,?  aTvOxaXetTaiTcavsvTi- 

GTY)U.lOV.       'H  CX.OA'0    aUTY)    l^wO?)    TCpay- 

u.KTi  xal  xaTSOTT,  v)  irpwT?)  sv  tu     x6<J|a<«> 

GYOAY)  TUV  TUCpAWV  XOCl  XOKpaXaXbjV  OtOC  TUV 

aywvwv  tou  "Eaat,vo?   oisuQuvtou     ocuttj;. 
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Miss  Anna  Hangiin,  teacher  in  the 
South  Boston  Asylum  for  the  blind,  ai- 
rived  in  town  Saturday  evening  and  will 
remain  for  the  summer  at  Charles  Sau- 
ford's. 


The  annual  statement  of  Prof. 
Michael  Anagnos,  director  of  the  Per- 
kins institution  and  MassacTvusetts  for 
the  Blind,  on  the  progress,  conduct 
and  general  standing  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  State,  was  received, 
Wednesday. 

The  report  shows  that  there  are  37 
beneficiaries  from  the  State,  ranging 
in  age  from  seven  to  18  years.  The  re- 
port says:  i 

"Only  two  new  pupils  have  been  re- 
ceived during  the  past  year — Gertrude 
C.  Daicy  of  Bath,  and  Avery  E.  Leach 
of  East  Orland.  Both  of  these  are  very 
young  but  they  already  give  indication 
of  good  progress  and  may  be  regarded 
as  promising  little  pupils.  Annie  B. 
Picker  of  Cherryfield  is  pm-suing  a 
special  course  of  training  in  order  to 
fit  herself  for  kindergarten  work. 

"Concerning  the  rest  of  your  bene- 
ficiaries there  is  nothing  to  be  added  to 
what  has  been  said  of  them  in  former 
reports.  Nearly  all  are  doing  good 
work  but  they  are  in  need  of  further 
instruction  in  order  to  render  their  ed- 
ucation productive  of  good  results. 
Hence,  with  two  exceptions,  we  earn- 
estly recommend  for  continuance,  and 
we  will  arrange  for  them  to  return  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  school  year, 
September  16,  1903,  unless  we  are  other- 
wise advised  by  your  Excellency  be- 
fore that  time." 

The  bill,  accompanying  the  report,  is 
$4,748.46,  which  is  a  little  larger    than 


BLIND  BENEFICIARIES  FROM  MAINE 
[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 
AUGUSTA,  Me.,  July  3,  1903.  The  an- 
nual statement  of  Prof.  Michael 
Anagnos,  director  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  Home  for  the 

Mn?n»  If  ai?ins  the  17  beneficiaries  of 
Maine  has  been  received  by  the  Gov- 
fn£  thf"4  00Woil-     The  hill  accompany- 

tl#  Sree?P?hUS  F,43-46'  which  ls  a  "*- 
ue   laiger   than    last   year.     Nearlv   all 

are  reported  as  doing  good  work. 


'0  woo  tivo;  XP°V0U  ^lEA^v  6vts09ev 
viu.srspo;  opyevYH  x.  Mix-  'Avayvwo-To- 
TtouXo;  'HimpWTYi;,  6  6tsoio«  ,rapau.svsi 
sv  BotTTtovvi  rJj;  'Au.epu«l;  SiaTYipwv  2p- 
Xyjv  TuipXSv  xal  xaxpaXaXwv,  isaps^si  tyiv 
euxatptav  va  yiVY|Tai  supijAOTaTY)  [Avsia 
tou  'EXXyjvixou  dvdjAaTo;  Iv  'Ati.sptx-/5.'E7r' 
suxaipia  [u£«  sxOeffew;  ysvo[ASvv);  ev  tvi 
pY)6eio-Y|  rcdXsi,  avaypa<psi  t«  s^vj;  v  o-uv- 
aSsXipo?  c6sp(A0wuXai»  ariva  Xiav  styx- 
<3ioTW?  p.eTa<pspo[tsv  ivrauOa. 

To  wapeXflbv  SaSSaTov  iSdOn  ev  to>  ev 
BoffTwwi  u,ey«A07tpe7veT  Osccrpw  «Boston 
TIieatr'e»  Y)  svtau<Tia  2x8eoi;    T7J;    sv  ty] 

7t0A6t   TKUTV)  OXOAYi;   T&V   T»<pASv  X«l   KU- 

<paXaXo>v,  tyi?  &teu9uvo|Aevvi;  utc6  toO  St*- 
xexpijJtevou  ojAoyevou;  x.  Mix«via  'Avayvo>- 
o-totcouaou,  toO  ivaSe't^avTo;  auTYiv  xara: 
too-outov  U5TS  vi  eswpviTai  auTYi  uwd^siy- 
(ta  ei«  oXov  rfev  xdop-ov.  'H  gx8e<ji?    ocStti 
viv  -h  apioTYi  e^  Sv  to  ufflAov  toOto  xaOi- 
SpujAa  7tape<TX,e  ^pi  tou^s.  To  ixpo«T¥|- 
piov  GuvsxeiTO  ex  tou  ocvOou;  tvj;  xoivwvia; 
Tvj?  Bofftavvn  STCAvipoxje  Ss  tc«t«v  jwviav 
tou  GeiTpou  ev  w  sXa6e  X^P^  ^  !xGe»i<. 
At  Xia<popov  Ti^st;  ev    t?  yupswnx^,  Tf 
Xviixetoj:  xal  toi«  (xXaoi;  (xxSTip-aaiv  eSpe^zv 
Sa<pva«,  mpoxaAeoaoai  Saxpua  nuyxivviueu; 
xal  ^covipa  xal  «apaT6Tajtsva    xsip^PQT7l- 
[z.aTa,  At  f*.a&V|Tpiai  aveSe'tx^iav    Iv  t(? 
w.a9vi(<.aTt  T714  yswypa-pta;  apidTai,aiTtvs; 
^Ta  Ttratrvi;  AewTO^epe'ia;  imrrvruv  et;  Ta; 
EpuTvjoet?,  a'tTive;  TaT;  uksSzUovto.  T6v 
yevtxov  epia^Sov  eiseo^paytsev  'n  ex  Tpia- 
scovTa  xal  Mo  veaviuv    xal  veavio^tav  Soy- 
Tteiu-evYi  opx^ifpa  toO  xaOi^pujAaToi;-.   Oi- 
SenroTe'ixXXoTS  itapeffTvi  iiti  t^«  (txyivt);  6p- 
Yjflo-Tpa  ex  TU?Xav  [teXftv  SuyxexpoxviuivYi, 
!  vIti;  va  ^aXxvi  xal  va   iva^vi  [iSTa  wao-vi? 
i  apjjtovta;,  (pa'oxaAia;  xat  TeAeidTV)To;,Te- 
fjuxx<.axA«<r<Tixyj<    aouflrixfl;.^  'Avuivopvu; 
aveaeve    to  axpoaTYipiov    tvjv  ex7tAvipti»<Tiv 

TOO   SuOXOAUTaTOU      (XOUOIXOU      (ASpOV)?   tou 

Wpoypau.(AaTO<,  oTav  U  ibobrt  to  ffuvOviiAa 
xal  YipSaTO  (AeTa  TOsauTYi;  (AsyaXYi;  apjAO- 
via;  irat^ousa  'h  dpx^^T?*)  ^  exitAvi^i; 
auToC  uTC9ip^e  (jteyaXvi.  'O  SiaxexptfAevo; 
xaOviyviTVH  xal  I^xot  t««  [Aousixvi;  xptTt- 
x6;  x.  AouSoStxo;  "Eactwv  yp«<puv  ev  tG 
«'H(Aep*iffiw  'AyyeXiaipdptj)  tyI;  B;htuvvi?, 
Xeyet  Tiie^i,'  «'H  s^aviffOsida  opx^Tpa 
toO  xa8iSpuu.aTo;  tSv  tu^Xuv  sv  tco  aQsx- 
Tptji  T*i{  Bo<tto)vyic»  elve  a^ia  JiapxoOi; 
avapvi<iso);,  Sidn  aurvi  i7trsSst^e  tov  spta- 
Ta  twv  tvjOXwv  pclYiT&v  wpb;  tyjv  jaousi- 
xyiv  xal  tyiv  Xa(AWpav  XiSaffxaXiav,  viv 
outoi  Xa(A6avou<nv   sv  Tip  xa9iSpiS[AaTi,    sv 


o>  sy.7tai^s'JOVTat.    'Ext6;     T*it  SAAetyewf 
apyiiAoouixou  Sioti  toioOto;    peSxito^    &£v 
•/liuvaTO    va   uivap^Ti  «apa  TUfXotf,    o(  a- 
woTeXoOvTs;  t*ov  dpxviiTpav  ^ev  'TiTav  7roi(b; 
6paaet;  yi  auOao^et;  ev    tq    spy*?*  twv,     o>{ 
7tapaTtipeiTai  st;  (2XXa;  dpx-fl'Tpa?,    aXX' 
awavTs;    SSatvov    |ASTa    T*j;  ejAwpSTtoj-r-fl; 
7.pu.ovia;.»  *0  x.  "EXitov,    ?ith    ^taxpi- 
veTat  ItcI  (AeyaXv)  a[AepoX-/)'|/'ia,  ireii^payt- 
Csi  Tat  xpidsi;  tou,  e^uAvoliv  to  Spyov  tvj 
"EXXytvo;   Sieu9uvToO    toO    xa9iSp'j(Aaro;. 
'0  TtxpXb;  xal  6  X(i)^aX*Xo;(Aa9riT/i;  0b)- 
(ia;  STpiyxep,  xaT'flyayev  aX-/)9yj     9p(a|A- 
6ov  sv  toi;  ^v  Tiji  -/iXexTpiifiG     «E'.pap.ai»i 
tou,  6  u.a8y|TYK  ^s    outo;    o  sXxuija;    tov 
9au[Aa<T|A6v  tou  axpoaTYipiou  ewl  Tf  ifym- 
ti  tou  TtveuptaTO?  tou,  sidspxsTai  to  wpo- 
o-sxe«  eto?  si«  t-/)v  ^.Yixavixviv  dxoXviv  sv  -^ 
stvs  ^e6atov  oti   9a   eu5oxijAri<jy,.    'Ev  ye- 
vst,  vi  sx9s»ii;  Tvj;  (jx^Xyj;  tSv    tu^Xuv  u- 
7tvjp^s  9pta[A6euTixri,  area;  Se  6  eJ;  auT7jv 
■rcpoo-sX9<iJV  xdffjAO?  ^(Aeivev   sxtcXyixto;  woo 
twv  ToaouTiDv  wpoo'Swv  xal  Jia  Ta;  xara- 
SaXXo[*eva;  p-eyaXai;    irpo5ira9sia;    sv  t$ 
sxwatosutrsi  tuv    jAa9-/iT5v    tv];     pYi9sUvi; 
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BLIND,  DEAF  AND  DUMB 
TOMMY  STRINGER  EACH  DAY 
GIVES  AMAZING  PROOFS  OF 

AN  ACTIVEJWELL-TRAINED1 
AND  INTELLIGENT  MIND 


Makes  Apparatus 

For  Electricity 


This  human  prodigy,  -With- 
out the  faculties  of  sight, 
hearing  or  speech  since  birth, 
manufactured  his  own  appara- 
tus for  a  demonstration  of 
electricity  at  his  graduation 
from  the  Lowell  Grammar 
School  in  Roxbury.  He  com- 
posed a  thesis  on  the  subject, 
remarkable  for  the  exact 
knowledge  displayed  on  the 
subject,  tsl 


He  Is  Generous  and 

Will  Divide  Gifts 

With  Mates. 


"I 


1 F  I  had  my  way,"  ,  said  Mr. 
Anagnos,  the  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  "I'd 
take  that  Michigan  man  who  proposed 
a  law  for  the  extermination  of  de- 
formed infants  and  have  him  exam- 
ined by  some  board  to  see  whether  he 
were  not  insane." 

"Well,  better     still,   Mr.     Anagnos,"  ] 
Bald    The    Sunday    Journal    reporter, 
"would  be  better  to  take  him  before 
your  Tom  Stringer." 

Master  Thomas  Stringer,  now  six- 
teen years  old,  was  graduated  the 
ether  day  from  the  Lowell  Grammar  | 
School,  Roxbury.  His  part  in  the! 
graduation  exercises  was  a  demon- 
Etration  in  electricity.  The  apparatus 
which  he  used  was  largely  fashioned 
by  his  own  hands,  for  it  is  habitual 
■with  him  to  make  almost  everything, 
that  he  needs  and  uses.  The  thesis! 
was  entirely  his. 

Te't  Tommy  is  blind,  deaf  and 
iflumb,  and  has  been  so  since  his  birth. 

Wins  Unaided. 

The  master  of  the  Lowell  school 
took  occasion  to  announce  that  the 
Stringer  boy  was  an  apt  pupil  of  un- 
commonly high  attainments. 


"But  think  of  ajl  the  assistance  he- 
requires!"  some  may  say.  Which 
would  be  an  error,  for  Tom,  as  the 
master  explained,  was  not  favored 
above  any  other  pupil. 

"You  can  imagine,"  remarked  the 
fievoted  and  big-hearted  Mr.  Anagnos, 
''how  gratified  I  was  .to  hear  such  a 

;  Statement.      There    is     nothing    false 
about  Tom's  growth." 

Tom  Stringer  is  a  human  prodigy. 
A  more  remarkable  child  never  lived, 
He  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  pro- 
ducts of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and 

;  one  of  the  choicest  fruits  of   Boston 
enterprise  and  Boston  philanthropy. 

Came  Prom   Allegheny  City. 

Karly  in  the  year  1S91  he  was  an' 
'  inmate  of  the  Allegheny  Hospital,  A1-) 
!  legheny  City,  across  from  Pittsburg. 
;  He  had  been  there  for  some  time— a 


Eight  Years  Old 
This   photograph   of   Tommy    Stringer 
[Was  taken  after  three  years'  tuition. 

j  waif,  a  hopeless  case.  But  now  the 
trustees,  not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  him,  appealed  to  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  himself  a  friend  and  in- 
structor of  deaf  mutes,  for  some  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  disposal  of  the  boy. 
Dr.  Bell  suggested  that  he  be  sent  to 

i  the  South  Boston  institution. 

It  was  not  that: the  trustees  of  the 
hospital  were  unwilling  to  do  some- 
thing; it  was  that  they  were  incapable. 


Like  the  misguided  Michigan  legisla- 
tor, they  saw  no  possibility  of  mora  1  or 
mental  devlOpment  in  this  blind, 
deaf,  mute,  insensate,  helpless,  dis-. 
torted  likeness  of  God  and  man. 

Just  Like  a  Puppy. 

"When  Tommy  came  to  us,"  says 
Mr.  Anagnos,  "he  was  nothing-  but 
a  human  puppy.  He  was  not  even  on 
the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder  of  hu- 
man intelligence.  He  was  entirely  cut 
off  from  his  environment  and  de- 
prived of  all  means  of  communication 
with  those  around  him. .  But  that  was 
not  all.  Besides,  he  was  ,  obtuse  and 
apathetic,  stolid,  inert,  utterly  un- 
concerned about  the  world  outside 
end  utterly  inconscious  of  his  own 
deprivation. 

"Such  was  the  physical  and  mental 
condition  of  the  unfortunate  boy 
when  a  kind  nurse  brought  him  from 
theh  ospital  in  Allegheny  to  South 
Boston,  wrapped  in  a  loose  garment 
and  supplied  with  a  few  additional  ar- 
ticles of  clothing.  He  reached  the 
Perkins  Institution  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  no  sooner  was  he  seat- 
ed on  a  sofa  in  the  reception  room, 
close  to  his  companion,  than  he  went 
to  sleep.  Owing- to  the  fact  that  the 
nurse  who  attended  him  while, he  was 
staying  in  the  hospital  was  on  duty 
during  the  night,  the  order  of  his  pe- 
riods of  wakefulness  and  repose  was 
necessarily  reversed,  and  as  it  had  be- 
come a  regular  habit  with  him  to 
sleep  in  the  daytime  from  fawn  to 
dusk,  all  efforts  to  arouse  him  before 
the  evening  proved  unsuccessful.  It 
was  impossible  to  stir  him. 

Toward  sunset  he     awoke  quite  re- 
freshde  from  the  fatigue  of  his  jour- 
ney and  was  at  once  taken  to  the  kin- 
dergarten in  Jamaica  Plain  and  placed 
under   the     supervision   of     a     young 
woman  who  was  employed  with  the 
express  purpose  of  looking  after  him 
and  of  serving  him  as  his  special  tu- 
tor.     Then     the     work     of     piercing 
through  the  impervious  fastnesses  of 
locked  and  never-opening  senses  and 
of  liberating  his  spirit  rrom  its  cap- 
tivity was  begun  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  unflagging  industry." 

Pour  Years  Old;  Couldn't  Walk. 

Thus  Mr.  Anagnos  puts  it  in  one  of 
his  reports.  To  The  Sunday  Journal 
reporter  he  said: 

"I  have  never  seen  a  more  pathetic 

!  sight  in  all  my  life— and  I  am  used  to 

seeing  such  sights.    Tom  came  here  in 

April,   1891,    when   he   was   four   years 
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Thomas  Stringer, 

As  he  appears  today  at  the  age  of 

and  seven  months  old.  As  soon  as  I 
Saw  him  I  knew  that  he  would  test 
our  resources  to  the  utmost.  In  the 
first  place,  he  could  not  walk,  and  he 
was  either  indisposed  or  too  weak  to 
stand  up.  He  crept  around  on  all 
fours,  and  without  showing  one 
glimpse  of  human  intelligence.  For 
the  first  six  months  we  devoted  our- 
selves to  his  physical  training,  and 
meantime  I  was  watching  him  for 
some  sign  of  reason.  At  last  it  came; 
and  it,  was  a  curious  thingT"^ 

"I  noticed  one  day  that  he  was 
creeping  backward,  never  forward.  I 
took  this  as  a  clue,  and  found  that  he 
had  stopped  creeping  forward  be- 
cause when  he  collided  with  any  solid 
object  he  hurt  his  head.  He  was  creep- 
ing backward  because' when  his  feet 
touched  a  chair  or  the  wall  he  did  not 
mind  it  so  much." 

"With  that  discovery  as  a  basis  for 
the  assumption  that  his  ■  intelligence 
was  latent,  they  went  to  work  to  un-  I 
cover  another  little  piece  of  bis  mind. 
Miss  Bull,  his  first  teacher,  under- 
took to  teach  him  that  things  had 
names,  and  she  put  a  piece  of  bread 
in  his  hand  and-  then  the  five  letters 
of  the  word  'bread'  in  their  proper  or- 
der. It  took  just  six  months  for  him 
to  learn  the  connection  between  the 
letters  and  the  thing  which  he  held  in 
his  hand  had  tasted  three  times  a  day. 

No    Longer    Hopeless. 

Six  months!  Yet  the  teacher  and 
the  director  were  almost  everjoyed. 
Tommy  was  now  nearly  seven.  But 
he  could  stand  erect,  and  he  could 
narhe  bread.  His  case  was  no  longer 
a  hjjpeless  one. 

But   it   was   a  hard   one,   neverthe- 
less,  for  it    demanded    boundless  at- 
tention and  unremitting  patience.  The 
next  step  took  Tommy  to  the  kinder- 
garten department;  and  here  he  soon 
showed  an  extraordinary  mechanical  1 
intelligence.     Afterward   he   attended 
the  primary  department,   and  at  the  | 
same  time  he  took  two  lessons  a  week  I 
at  the  training  school  on  North  Ben- 
net  street.    At  this  school,  under  the 
sympathetic,  training  of  Mr.   Larsson 
and    Mr.     Sandberg,   his     mechanical 
faculty  blossomed  beautifully. 


sixteen 


Tommy  and   His  Teacher 

He  is  now  about  to  lose  his  faithful  teacher,  Miss  Conley. 


Miss  Bull,  his  first  teacher,  was  suc- 
ceeded In  1892  by  Miss  Laura  A. 
Btown,  and  the  next  year  Miss  Brown 
was  succeeded  by  Miss  Helen  S.  Con- 
ley,  who  has  been  his  teacher  and 
companion  ever  since. 

In  June,  1899,  in  the  seventh  year 
of  his  intelligence,  he  composed  and 
read  from  his  manuscript  in  raised 
characters  at  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  institution  the  follow- 
ing story: 

His  First  Story. 

"Two  Boston  boys.  The  Puritan 
boy  of  1690— The  Boston  boy  of  1899. 
Boston  is  an  old  city.  More  than  200 
years  ago  the  Puritans  came  across 
the  ocean  to  find  a  new  home  in 
America.  They  built  a  town  on  three 
hills  and  named  ^it  Boston.  That  was 
their  old  home  in  England. 

"The  little  Puritan  boy  walked 
through  grassy  lanes  instead  of 
streets.  He  drove  the  cows  to  pas- 
ture on  the  Common.  Washington 
^street  is  the  old  crooked  cowpath. 
There  was  a  high  beacon  on  Beacon 
Hill  and  a  windmill  on  Copp's  Hill. 
The  boys  liked  to  coast  down  Beacon 
Hill  in  winter. 

"An  Indian  was  the  postman  who 
carried  letters  from  town  to  town. 
The  people  traveled  by  stage.  The 
only  ships  were  sailing  vessels. 

"Because  the  people  in  Boston 
town  were  good  and  brave,  it  grew  to 
be  a  big  city.  There  are  500,000  people 
in  Boston  now." 

Boy  of  1899. 

'The  Boston  boy  of  1899  rides  in 
steam  and  electric  cars  and  carriages 
without  horses. 

"The  mail  and  telephone  and  tele- 
graph carry  our  messages.  Steam- 
boats   cross    the    ocean    in    a    week. 

There  was  not  land  enough  for  all  the 
people,  so  more  land  was  made  in  the 
harbor.  The  old  Town  Dock  is  part 
of  the  Subway  now.  The  little  Puri- 
tan boy  would  find  everything 
changed  except  the  Common. 
"I   am    very   glad     that     the     little 


Puritan  boy  came  across  the  sea 
from  England  to  live  In  Boston  In 
1690,  but  I  would  rather  be  the  Boston 
boy  of  1899." 

That  story  was  composed  by  Tom 
himself  and  written  in  the  Braille 
point  characters  during  his  hours  of 
play.  It  was  cleverly  illustrated  by 
pictures  of  Tom's  own  conceiving  and 
outlining,  cut  out  of  white  paper  and 
pasted  on  upon  a  black  background. 
Besides,  his  own  hands  made  the  ta- 
ble on  which  the  manuscript  rested 
while  he  wfl«  rAaiiine-. 

The  normal  chiid  of  twelve  could 
not  have  done  better  in  any  respect: 
and  remember  that  Tom  had  then 
been  a  normal  child  for  less  than 
seven  years. 

His  Demonstration  With  Air. 
In  June,  1902,  when  Tommy  was 
in  his  tenth  intelligent  year,  he  read 
and  demonstrated  at  the  exercises  in 
Boston  Theatre  a  paper  entitled, 
"Air:  One  of  the  Great  Forces  of  Na- 
ture. Our  Dependence  Upon  It:  the 
Laws  Which  Govern  It."    He  said: 

"Our  earth  floats  in  air.  The  life 
of  plants,  animals  and  man  depend 
upon  it.  It  is  this  force  of  nature 
that  makes  the  earth  either  a  desert 
or  a  fertile  land.  Moving  air  we  call 
wind. 

"Wind  is  caused  by:  l,  heat;  2, 
moisture. 

"I— Let  this  experiment  prove  how 
heat  will  cause  air  to  move:  Note  the 
height  of  the  colored  liquid  in  this 
tube  (A).  This  is  an  empty  bulb  (B), 
filled  with  air.  Place  the  hands  upon 
it.  The  heat  of  the  hands  causes  the 
air  inside  the  bulb  to  expand.  The 
expanded  air,  seeking  some  escape, 
forces  its  way  down  the  tube,  driving 
the  liquid  out.  Remove  hands.  The 
air  in  the  bulb  cools,  contracts,  and 
the  liquid  is  drawn  up  through  the 
tube  to  fill  the  empty  space  caused  by 
the  loss  of  air. 

"This  is  why  an  east  wind  fre- 
quently blows  over  Boston  on  a  hot 
midsummer  day.  [Illustration  by 
chart.]  The  air  over  the  city,  becom- 
ing heated,   rises,   and  the  coolor  air 
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from  tne  ocean  on  tne  east  moves  in! 
to  fill  the  empty  space,,  and  we  are  re- 
freshed by  an  east  wind. 

"II. — The  second  cause  of  wind  is 
moisture. 

"Water     from     the     ocean,      lakes, 
ponds  and  rivers  is  constantly  being  i 
absorbed  by  the  air,  as  the  sun  shines 
upon  a  mudpuddle  and  it  disappears.   I 

"1 — Moist    air    is    lighter    than    dry  I 
air;  therefore  it  rises. 

"2 — When  this  warm,  moist  air 
meets  a  colder  surface,  the  moisture 
is  condensed. 

"[Example:  Pour  ice-water  into  a 
glass  and  note  the  moisture  on  the 
glass.] 

"In  the  Torrid  Zone  the  prevailing 

wind  is  from  the  southeast,  bringing 
moisture  from  the  ocean.  [Illustra- 
tion by  may  of  South  America.]  When 
this  warm,  moist  air  meets  the  cold 
summits  of  the  Andes,  the  moisture  , 
is  condensed,  and  so  this  country 
[pointing  to  Brazil]  has  abundant 
rain  and  vegetation  and  great  rivers. 
The  wind  that  passes  over  has  no 
rain  left  in  it,  and  so  this  country 
[pointing  to  the  western  coast]  is  but 
one  thousand  miles  of  rainless,  desert 
coast. 

"When  man  learned  the  secrets  of 
this  force  of  nature,  it  taught  him 
how  to  use  thermometers  and  barom- 
eters, how  to  make  airships  and  bal- 
loons, how  to  obtain  pure  liquids  and 
how  to  ventilate  houses  and  mines. 
[Illustration  by  chart,  showing  ven- 
tilation of  a  mine  by  means  of  air- 
shafts.] 

"Nature  -  is  man's  best  and  oldest 
teacher,  and  her  lessons  are  always 
easy  and  pleasant  ones  to  learn." 

Sent  Him  to  Lowell. 

Last  year  Mr.  Anagnos  decided  fur- 
ther to  encourage  Tommy's  mechani- 
cal bent  by  sending  him  for  a  year 
to  the  Lowell  school;  and  with  the  re-, 
suit  previously  described.  Next  fall 
Tommy  will  enter  the  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School.  Miss  Conley  has  re- 
turned to  her  home  after  as  splendid 
a  ten  years'  period  as  any  teacher 
ever  spent.  Who  will  succeed  her  is 
the  problem  with  which  the  director 
Is  now  wrestling.  The  allowance  for 
Tom's  and  his  teacher's  board  and  for 
the  teacher's  salary  is  only  $700  a 
year! 

Tommy  is  spending  the  summer 
with  his  former  teacher,  Miss  Brown, 
at  Wrentham,  as  Is  his  custom. 

They  tell  some  interesting  stories  of 
him.  Like  all  boys,  he  loves  his  fun. 
One  night,  when  he  was  going  to  bed 
some  time  later  than  the  other  boys, 
they  noticed  that  he  carried  a  large 
rubbed  ball  with  him.  He  found  his 
little  room-mate  waiting  for  the  good- 


night salute,  and  Tommy,  goTng—over) 
to  him,  as  if  to  kiss  him,  squirted  a! 
pint  of  water  over  his  confiding  friend. 
Nor  does  he  lack  a  sense  of  humor. 
One  day,  in  the  sloyd  class,  a  new 
plane  was  handed  to.  him.  "It  Is  not 
»  jack  plane,"  he  soliloquized;  "not  a 
block  plane";  then,  with  a  smile,  "It 
must  be  a  Jamaica  Plain."  That  was 
his  very  first  pun. 

His   Generosity. 

He  is-  generous.  One  day  he  and 
several  other  boys  enjoyed  an  excur- 
sion and  came  home  with  gifts  of 
money.  Someone  suggested  that  these 
lucky  boys  each  contribute  a  small 
sum  to  provide  a  little  treat  for  the 
boys  who  had  stayed  at  home.  When 
Tommy  was  told  of  the  plan,  he  asked 
cheerfully;  "How  much  shall  I  give?" 
"Just  what  you  wish,"  they  said.  He  I 
gave  the  largest  coin  he  had — a  quar- 
ter. At  another  ^tme  he  bought  a 
cravat  to  present  to  Miss  Brown's 
father  as  a  birthday  gift. 

He  has,  of  course,  no  conception  of 
light.  Once,  standing  over  a  bowl  of 
hot  water,  he  said:  "Feel  the  sun; 
yes,  it  is  like  the  sun."  One  night 
someone  said  that  it  was  too  dark 
outside  the  house  to  see  anything.  "I 
arn  not  dark,"  remarked  Tommy.  He 
likened  a  generous  friend  to  "Mr.  Lin- 
coln, who  was  so  good  to  the  poor 
black  people."  After  a  lesson  on  the 
compass  he  turned  to  Miss  Conley  and 
said:  "You  are  my  compass,  for  you 
show  me  the  way."  Once  when  the 
motion  of  the  earth  was  under  con- 
sideration, she  asked:  "If  you  were 
standing  in  a  car,  moving  at  full 
speed,  and  it  should  suddenly  stop,  In 
which  direction  would  you  fall?"  "I 
shouldn't  fall,"  answered  Tommy.  "I 
should  hold  on  to  the  strap." 

Jack  of  All  Trades. 

At  Wrentham  he  is  forever  devising 
some  mechanical  help,  and  conse- 
quently the  Brown  house  is  rather 
more  than  up-to-date.  He  canes  the 
seats  of  chairs  and  makes  waste- 
baskets,  puts  in  electric  bells,  sets 
everything  in  order. 

In  fact,  while  Tom  lives  the  South 
Boston  institution  needs  no  further 
testimonial  of  its  unique  and  marvel- 
ous usefulness. 


Tribute  to  Teacher 
Shows  Poetic  Nature 


The  activity  of  his  mind  and 
a  touch  of  poetry  are  shown  by 
his  remark  to  his  faithful 
teacher,  Hiss  Helen  S.  Conley. 
She  had  given  him  a  lesson  on 
the  use  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, after  which  he  turned  to 
her  and  said,  "You  are  my 
compass,  for  you  show  me  the 
way." 


-» 


He  Loves  Fun  and  En- 
joys Practical  Jokes 
on  Other  Boys. 
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Mrs  Fannie  Dolliver  and  Miss  Lizzie 
Harding  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  are  visit- 
ing at  Mrs.  Abigail  Robinson's.— Miss 
Louise  Fernald  of  Boston,  a  teacher  of 
music  In  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
■Blind,  is  spending1  her  vacation  at  her 
home  on  Fernalds  Point.— Mrs.  Lizzie 
Clark  of  Boston  Is  at  the  Dirlgo  for  the 
summer.— Mrs.  Hannah  Holden  is  visit- 
ing relatives  in  town.— Mrs.  C.  F.  Dole 
of  Jamaica  Plain  la  at  her  cottage  at 
Norwoods  Cove. 
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Tommy   Stringsr 

This  picture  was  taken  when  he  was 
5  years  old  and  had  just  arrived  at  the 
institution. 


A  Blind  807  Who 
"Sees"  Many  Thingi 

BT   MORRIS    WADH. 

If  the  boys  «<*«  «!«■  «*»  n*aJW",]?0!!!', 
ever  go  out  to  the  ^*re"*»  "-^ 
Blind,  in  the  Jamaica  IToin  district  of  Boa* 
ton  anfl  see  "Tommy"  Stringer  ttoy  wotW 
see  perhaps  the  most  remarhabte  deat,  ftuafe 
and  bund  boy  In  the  world.         __w*_* 

This  boy  Is  now  a  due  tooMmrywms: ""» 
IT  yea«.  He  was  born  '»  £"*Pf**:  ™T 
and  he  «mld  nee  and  hear  »*  •** J*"; 
dren  antlt  he  was  th  re.  rem*  ?*>™™L2. 
severe  attack  of  that  terrible  «»«•■*«?£ 
bro-eptaal  meningitis  «"<»<■«  h,5°- 1  £™f 
months  of  soffwmg  he  waa  hrft_*?*1d!2* 
and  blind,  and  he  mwt  ever  7™°™**£ 
condition  with  the  eicepOon  of  j^nj""™™ 
apeak  In  a  kind  of  a  stralnrd  andheroh wan 
feTtLy  now  teach  even  thoso  born  dumb  t» 

*^!m"  waa  a  long  flow  In  m. toopttrt  *» 
Allegheny  City,  In  ^^^^..JSlnd 
Kelter,  that  wooderfnl  deaf.  *»*  ■*■££* 
girt,  heard  of  poor  little  ^™»£J5?K£ 
and  tt  was  partly  throogh  torwe.nv °j£J 
behalf  that  the  money  was  ***»"***  "?? 
him  to  Boston  to  be  **•«•** «**•  f  £ 
dergarten  for  the  Bnnd,  where  to  tea™. 
althoogh  he  te  long  post  the  MW^ 
nee  Bat  for  aeTernl  renaona  'Tomnf  >" 
kept  at  the  kindergarten  I-*-*,**  «£ 
InetttBtlon  for  blind  boya  of  Ma  age,  » 
another  port  of  the  city. 

•Tom"  w»»  nearly  live  years  of  W*?*™ 
he  was  taken  to  Boston,  one  of  tto?°«  I*' 
?bVUly  helpless  ***££?  £?£i 
lived.      He  had  leas  Intelligence  ^J?"™ 

animate.  He  a^^  h°«d  n^£o£ 
mind  as  well  as  In  body.  He  did  o**£°~ 
"even  a  little  bit,"  as  some  <*Jon'*,y" 
wwld  have  said  conld  you  have  seen  him  at 

•"hoSSS.  as  tto  case  aeen^d.tto  teaser, 
at  fto  kindergarten  began  the  *$•£«•£ 
of  teaching  the  boy  to  read  and  ^t"*^™ 
do   things  .-at  other  boys  do.    Bis  mower 


.UKI-afed.  and  bis  father  «u  too  poor •!<>  <» 
nnvtblng  for  the  boy.  Appeal,  to  the  public 
for  the  rapport  of  -Tom"  irere  made,  ana 
sneh  men  a*  Phillips  Brooks,  OUrer  Wendell 
Holmes  and  Edward  K/rerett  Hale,  and  suen 
women  as  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  the  wealthy 
Boston  philanthropist  Mrs.  Mary  Hemln- 
way  became  Interested  In  •Tommy' 
Stringer.  It  cost  nt  least  ?700  a  year  to  keep 
•"Ttom"  at  the  kindergarten  and  to  provide 
a  teacher  for  him.  bnt  tbls  amount  has  been 
provided  by  generous  people  for  12  rears. 
A  great  many  boys  and  girls  have  sent 
"Tom"  money  to  "help  htro  along,"  and  he 
has  not  lacked  anything  he  needed  for  ula 
edncatlon. 

Prom  being  an  utterly  Ignorant  and  help- 
less, anlmal-llke  boy,  "Tom"  has  developed 
Into  one  of  the  brightest  deaf,  dumb  and 
Mind  boys  In  the  world,  and  many  a  boy 
Who  can  see  and  hear  and  think  cannot  equal 
him  In  mechanical  skill.  He  Is  extremely 
fond  of  working  at  the  carpenter's  bench. 
and  he  has  been  tirught  by  one  of  the  best 
ijeachers  of  sloyd  In  America— Mr.  Gnstaf 
Lnrsson. 

You  should  *ee  this  totally  blind  boy  at  ht» 
■arpentpr's  bench,  sawing,  nailing,  bamroer- 
ng,  planing,  measuring  with  perfect  accu- 
racy, and  converting  rongh  boards  Into  all 
K>rt«  of  pretty  and  useful  things.  He  ha» 
made  a  little  toy  house  that  would  do  credit 
Co  an  experienced  carpenter.  There  are  more 
than  a  doaen  different  kinds  of  wood  In  thla 
house,  and  bow  do  you  suppose  that  thla 
blind  boy  tells  one  kind  of  wood  from  an- 
other? He  puts  It  to  his  nose  and  smells  of 
p.  He  can  tell  the  name  of  any  kind  of 
Wood  the  moment  he  has  smelled  of  It,  and 
he  can  tell  the  name  of  any  tree  If  yon  will 
let  him  have  one  of  the  leaves  long  enoogu 
\t or  him  to  feel  tne  shape  of  It. 

He  In  so  famfflar  with  the  kindergarten 
toe  the  Mind  that  he  mm  up  and  down 
stairs  and  In  and  out  of  rooms  almost  as 
freely  tie  a  boy  who  can  see.  He-even  rides 
a  bicycle  aroond  the  school  grounds,  and.  b» 
and  the  other  blind  boys  have  good  times 
coasting  losMe  tbe  grounds  wben  there  la 
plenty  of  snow.  ! 

Tom  ltuvwsjaerftuchnboot  gianjiinir,  arrltnv 
metlc,  geography,  physiology,  history  sad 
botany  as  any  other  boy  of  hte  years.  H« 
goes  to  the  pnblie  school,  bnt  bis  teacher. 
Miss  Contey,  most  go  wH*  htm,  and  sfcestm 
by  his  side  and  tells  Mm  In  tbe  sign  lan- 
guage all  that  the  regoHrr  teacher  tete  Has 
other  boys. 

"Tom"  has-been  to  Washington,  where  he 
was  received  by  President  McKinley,  bnt  he 
seemed  a  good  deal  more  Interested  to  the 
White  House  than  In  the  President.  He 
asked  all  sorts  of  questions  of  his  teacher 
about  the  house,  and  he  even  measured  some 
of  the  rooms  to  see  Jnst  how  large  they 
were.  Houses  Interest  Mm  very-nraeh,  ant 
he  has  great  plans  -for  tbe  house  be  wants  ta> 

Pfor  himself  some  day.  It  wiH  bea  won- 
I  house  If  "Tom"  Is  ever  able  to  carry, 
out  all  of  Ms  plans  in  regard  to  It.  He  la 
as  happy  a  boy  as  you  will  find  too  Aar*ai 
Journey.  No  one  ever  bears  Mm  complain 
because  of  Us  triple  affliction.  It  was  not 
until  within  a  very  few  years  that  be  was 
told  that  he  was  different  from  other  boya, 

Boston  Wfese  Vmnefstft? 
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Improvements  at  Perkins  Institute 

From  plans  furnished  by  the  blind  arch- 
itect of  the  institution,  Dennis  Beardon, 
extensive  alterations  are  being  made  in 
the  boys'  department  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston. 
The  east  wing  will  be  extended  thirty  feet, 
the  platform  and  organ  set  back  and  the 
seating  capacity  of  the  •hall  doubled.  The 
kitchen  of  the  institution  will  be  moved 
into  the  new  section,  and  the  old  room  and 
dining  hall  merged  into  one  apartment.  On 
the  second  .floor  a  new  laboratory  will  be 
installed,  with  a  geography  and  literary 
room  adjoining.  The  piazzas  of  the  new 
wing  will  be  connected  by  a  bridge.  Con- 
siderable money  will  be  laid  out  upon  the 
organ,  which  has  been  in  use  forty-one 
years.  Except  for  the  pipes  and  case  the 
organ  will  be  almost  new.  It  will  be  com- 
nleted  in  November. 
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ENLARGING  ITS  QUARTERS. 


Extensive  Alterations  Under  Way  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 


Extensive  alteration     a  mnde 

In  the  boys'  department  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  tor  the  blind  In  South 
Boston.  , 

The  hall  of  the  building  Droved  too 
Ismail  to  accommodate'  the  'number  of 
people  who  attended  the  exercises  cm 
Washington's  birthday,  and  it  was  de- 
Hdr-d  |n  May  to  extend  the  east  wing 
BO  feet.  Tliis  will  necessitato  the  s 
[ting  back  of  the  platform  and  the  or- 
igan, and  will  nearly  double  the  seating 
(capacity  of  the  hall. 

The  organ,  which  has  been  In  con-  I 
istant  use  41  years,  is  being  refitted  and  ! 
[modernized  at  considerable  expense. 
The  range  of  the  pedals  and  the  key- 
boards will  be  increased,  three  banks  of 
jkeys  being  made.  The  organ  will  be 
Irun  automatically  by  air.  It  will  be  en- 
tirely new  except  for  the  pipes  and  the 
case,  and  will  be  equal  to  any  $12,000 
organ.  It  will  not  be  completed  until 
November. 

The  enlargement  of  the.  east  wing  ne-  j 
cessltates   other   changes.    The   kitchen  ! 
of  the  institute  will  be  moved  into  the' 
j  new   section,    and    he   old    dining   room 
jand  kitchen,  will' be  made  into  one-large 
dining  hall.  - 

\  On  the  second  floor  a  new  laboratory 
•will  be  fitted  up  for  all  kinds  of  scien- 
tific work,  and  a  new  geography  and  a 
j  literary  room  will  be  added.  A  bridge 
will  cormeot  the  new  wing  with  the 
piazzas  of  the  old  building. 

The  main  building  is  being  entirely  re- 
painted this  year  on  account  of  the  other 
alterations.  Ordinarily  this  would  not 
have  been  done  til  next  year,  as  the 
building  Is  only  painted  every  14  years. 

The  now  kindergarten  building  in  Ja- 
maica Plain,  which  Is  being  fitted  and 
furnished  this  summer,  will  be  opened 
iu  September  as  a  girls'  primary  school. 

The  plans  for  the  new  buildings  were 
made)  by  Mr  Dennis  Reardon,  the  blind 
architect  of  the  institution. 
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Extensive  alterations  are  being'  made 
in  the  boys'  department  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  by  plans  by 
the  blind  architect.  Dennis  Reardon. 
The  east  firing  will  be  extended  thirty 
feet,  the  platform  and  organ  set  back 
and  the  seating  capacity  of  the  hall 
doubled.  The  kitchen  of  the  institution 
will  be  moved  into  the  new  section,  and 
the  old  room  and  dining  hall  merged 
into  one  apartment.  On  the  second  floor 
a  new  laboratory  will  be  installed,  with 
a  geography  and  literary  room  adjoin- 
ing. .  ,,wr«rf,e''ww' 
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Former  Resident  Dead. 

Mr.  John  E.  Toulmin,  son  of  a  former  pas- 
tor of  the  Bay  View  Methodist  church,  died 
at  his  home  in  Brookline  on  Sunday,  morning 
after  a  brief  illness.  He  had  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Europe.  He  was  born 
in  Belchertown  in  October,  18(10,  and  his  par- 
ents were  Kev.  William  B.  Toulmin  and  La- 
vina  B.  Toulmin,  his  father  being  pastor  of 
the  Bay  View  M.  E.  church  in  187G  and  H.877, 
He  was  a  graduate  from  the  Gloucester  High 
School  and  later  attended  the  Bryant  and 
Stratton  Business  College  of  Boston. 

He  commenced  his  business  career  as  clerk 
in  a  dry  goods  store,  and  later  entered  the 
Shoe  and  Leather  Bank  of  Boston,  becoming 
vice  president  and  then  president.  When  the 
Shoe  and  Leather  Bank  was  merged  into  the 
National  Bank  of  Redemption,  in  1901,  Mr. 
Toulmin  was  at  once  elected  president  of  the 
consolidated  institutions,  and^  this  prominent 
office  in  New  England  and  financial  circles 
was  held  by  him  up  to  his  death. 

Mr.  Toulmin  was  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Art  Club,  the  Algonquin  and  the  Exchange 
Clubs,  a  director  iu  the  Boston  &  Worcester 
Street  Railway  Company,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  of  St. 
Mark's  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  Brook- 
line  and  of  Boston  University. 

He  leaves  a  widow  and  three  children. 
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NOMINATED  AS  TRUSTEE 

OF  PERKINS  INSTITUTE. 

Gov.     Bates    Sends    Name    of     Edward 

Jackson  of  Boston  to   Executive 

Council — Other  Business. 


The  executive  council  met  at  ID  o'clock 
this  morning.  Gov.  Bates  nominated 
Edward  Jackson  of  Boston  as  a  trustee 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  vice  John  E. 
Toulmin.  deceased.  Arthur  E.  Gage  of 
Woburn  was  reappointed  clerk  of  the 
4th  district  court  of  eastern  Middlesex. 

Ex-Senator  Fairbanks  of  the  St.  Louis 
exposition  commission,  with  C.  Howard 
Walker,  architect  of  the  Massachusetts 
building  at  the  exposition,  appeared 
before  the  council  with  the  plans  for 
the  exposition  building.  The  plans  were 
approved  by  the  council. 

The  council  will  meet  again  at  Fram- 
ingham  this  afternoon,  at  which  time 
the  question  of  granting  the  petition 
for  the  nardnn  nf  Hiram  p  Gerald  of 
Greenfl 
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TO  SUCCEED  TOULMIN 


Trustee    of   Perkins    Institute    and 
School  for  Blind. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council 
today  Governor  Bates  nominated  Ed- 
ward Jackson  of  Boston  as  a  trustee  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  vice  John  T.  Toul- 
min, deceased.  Arthur  E.  Gage  of  'Wo- 
burn was  reappointed  clerk  of  the 
Fourth  District  Court  of  Eastern  Mid- 
dlesex. 

Former  Senator  Fairbanks  of  the  St. 
Louis  exposition  commission,  with  C. 
Howard  Walker,  architect  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts building  at  the  exposition,  ap- 
peared before  the  council  with  the  plans 
Cor  the  exposition  building.  The  plans 
were  approved  by  the  council. 

!:::jEl^;: 
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Routine  Matters  Dis- 
posed of  Today  1 

The   executive   council   met  at  10   am 

today. 

Gov.    Bates   nominated   Edward   Jack- 
son ot  Boston  as  a  trustee  of  the  Pe 
Institute  and  Mass".  School  for  the  Blind 
vice  J.  E.  Toulmin,  deceased. 
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NEW  YORK,  JULY  25,  1903.— VOL.  Vlli.,  NO.  30. 
Amid  all  the  rejoicing  over  the  success  at- 
tending upon  the   efforts   to  bring  the   af- 
flicted Helen  Keller  to  the  level  of  a  person 
with  all  her  normal  senses,  those  who  know 
anything    of    the    history    of    teaching    the 
blind  have  been  amazed  at  the  silence  as  to 
the  experience  of  Dr.  Howe  with  the  more 
deeply  afflicted  Laura  Bridgman.    It  is  true 
that    the    record    was    scattered    through 
many    journals,    including    those    of    many 
teachers   and   Laura's  own   diary,   but   her 
case  was  known  so  widely,  so  many  travel- 
ers were  attracted  to  the  Perkins  Institu-  . 
tion  by  its  fame,  and  it  was  mentioned  in 
so  many  books,  that  one  would  have  expect- 
ed  that   it   would   be   frequently   compared 
■with   the   later   case.       Possibly   it   will.be 
after   next   Autumn     when   Messrs.    Little, 
Brown  &  Co.   will  publish   "  Laura  Bridg- 
man, Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil,  and  What 
He  Taught  Her."    Fragments  of  the  story 
may  be  found  here  and  there    in  works  on 
psychology  and  physiology  and  in  the  books 
of    curious    travelers,    for   any    attempt    to 
monopolize  knowledge  needed  by  any  suf- 
ferer, or  even  simply  wanted  by  anybody, 
would  be  as  impossible  to  Dr.  Howe's  fam- 
ily as  it  would  have  been  to  Dr.  Howe,  but 
now   his  daughters,   Mrs.   Elliott  and  Mrs. 
Hall,  have  carefully  collated  all  the  records 
in  their  possession    and  in  that  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  and  have  made  a  connect- 
ed story  of  the  great  work  done  so  long  ago 
by   their    father   and   his   assistants.       Mr. 
John  Elliott  has  illustrated  the  book  with 
portraits  and  other  drawings,  so  that  it  will 
have   a   certain   personal   interest   to   those 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Howe's  family. 

STEPHENSON   BROWNE. 
Boston,  July  24,  1903. 

,  FRANKLlN^tREET,  BOS^PfN. 


WORK  OF  A  BUNDgOY 

WAS  SURPRISE  TO  ALL. 

Hancock   Vacation   School   Has   Atten- 
dance of  400 — Fifty  Made  Their 
Own  Dresses  There. 

Some  very  interesting  work  has  been 
done  in  the  Hancock  vacation  school  In 
the  basketry  department  by .  a  blind 
boy,  who  has  displayed  genius  for  mak- 
ing baskets.  , 

Young  Jacob  Wallockstein  is  only  8 
years  old,  and  has  surprised  the  teach- 
ers by  his  aptitude  for  such  work.  He 
attends  during  the  year  a  school  for 
the  blind  in  Jamaica  Plain,  and.  living 
on  Prince  street,  he  naturally  drifted 
into  this  vacation  school. 

It  was  with  a  deal  of  pride  that 
Principal  Benjamin  J.  Hinds  of  the 
school  showed  his  work  this  morning  to 
the  visitors  present.  In  the  classrooms 
the  average  atiendance  of  children,  which 
is  purely  voluntary  on  their  part.  Is 
400  pupils,  who  have  manifested  marked 
enthusiasm  working  with  their  ,14> 
teachers,  while  in  the  yard,  which  has  < 
been  open  during  the  afternoon,  the 
attendance  has  been  500,  for  whom  five 
teachers  were  assigned*,  to  teach  games 
and  entertain  the  younsj"  people. 

Demonstrations  in  cooking,  sewing, 
emhroiderv  basketry,  cane  seating  of 
chairs  and  sloyd  were  much  enjoyed 
pi-  .ha  rMi'ieV.ers. 

The  girls  do  as  well  in  cane  seating 
as  ^.e  uoys,  the  class  having  reseated 
36  old  chairs  from  their  homes  and 
made  them  look  like  new  chairs,  with  a 
coat  of  varnish.  Many  of  the  girls  are 
taught  s'.ovd.  and  many  of  the  boys  are 
taught  cooking,  as  well  as  their  sisters. 

In  the  primary  department  the  little 
girls  mad;  oaper  flowers  and  trimmed 
their  hats,  as  well  as  accomplished 
many  feaifs  in  cutting  and  folding  pa- 
per mathematically.  Then,  too,  the 
boys  showed,  care  and  precision  in  their 
cardboard  work. 

Miss  Florence  Waitt  has  charge  of 
the  sewing,  and  Miss  M.  F.  Bibbey  the 
embroidery,  while  Miss  Annie  M.  Ni-' 
land  teaches  cane  seating. 

About  50  children  mide  their  own 
dresses  from  start  to  finish. 

Miss  Emily  H.  Esty  who  graduated 
from  Mount  Holyoke  in  June,  has  been 
appointed  as  a  teacher  in  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South  Bos- 
ton. 


—William  T.  Clenon.  a  graduate  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  of 
Boston,  is  spending  the  summer  at 
the.  home  of  his  parents  on  Shamrock 
street  He  has  taken  a  course  in  voice 
culture  and  piano  tuning  at  the  Con- 
servatory' of  Music  in  'Boston,  and  is 
prepared  lo  do  work  in  the  latter 
branch  during  the  sum'mer.andjaii.^ 
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William  T.  Clenon,  a  graduate  of  the 
Perkins  institute  for  the  blind  of  Boston, 
is  spending  the  summer  at  the  home  of 
his  parents  on  Shamrock  street.  He  has 
taken  a  course  in  voice  culture  and  piano 
tuning  at  the  conservatory  of  music  in 
Boston,  and  is  prepared  to  do  work  in  the 
latter  branch  during  the  summer  and  fall. 


.    Although      the     remarkable      case      of 
Laura  Bridgman   is   in   many   ways   com- 
parable   to    that    of    Helen    Keller,    her 
temperament  and  the  time  in  which  she 
lived   made   the    results    of    their    educa- 
tion  widely   different.     As   Laura   Bridg- 
man,   however,   was    the   first   blind    deaf 
mute    to    be    educated,    the    story    of    her 
life   possesses   an    extraordinary   interest 
equal   if  not  superior  to  that  excited  by 
Helen  Keller's  far  greater  achievements. 
For    the    first    time    this     story    of.  the 
growth  of  Laura  Bridgman's  mind  is   to 
be    told    in    book    form,    and    the    stbry 
will     al3o     reveal     to      the     world     the 
methods  by   which  Dr.    Samuel   G.   Howe 
accomplished      his      almost      superhuman 
task.      It    was    Dr.    Howe's    intention    in 
1846   to   write   a   detailed   account   of   hia 
experiments   with  Laura,   and   in   1874,   a1 
little  more  than  a  year  before  his  death, 
he   again   expressed   his.  determination  to 
undertake     the     work.       But     his     long- 
cherished   purpose     was     never     fulfilled. 
Two  of  his  daughters,   Maude  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall,  have,  however, util- 
ized   Dr.    Howe's    records,    Laura's    own 
journals,   and   extracts   from   journals   of 
different   teachers,    and    the    volume   will 
be    published    in    the    autumn    by    Little, 
Brown     &     Company,     under     the     title, 
"Laura   Bridgman,     Dr.     Howe's    Famous 
Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught  Her." 
/     /     I 


THURSDAY,    AUGUST    20,    1903 
At  the  home  of  Mrs:  John  Ewell,  Marsh- 
field  Hills,  Wednesday  afternoon,  her  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Ellen  B.anchard  Ewell  was  mar- 
ried to  Eugene  Conrad  Vining  of  Freeport,  j 
Me.,  at  present  principal  of  the  High  School  ( 
in  Blllerica.    Music  was  furnished  by  an  or-  j 
chestra  composed   of  pupils  from   the   Per-  i 
kins   Institution   and  Massachusetts   School  J 
for    the   Blind    in    South    Boston,    at    which 
school  the  bride  has  been  a  teacher  for  sev- 
eral year3.      The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  Rev.   T.   H.  Vincent,   pastor  of  the   Pil- 
grim   Congregational    Church,    West   Wey- 
mouth,   assisted   by   Rev.    Jonathan    Tilson 
also   of   North   Weymouth.     After   a   short 
wedding  trip,  Mr.  and' Mrs.  Vining  will  re- 
I   side  in   Blllerica,   and   will  l>e   at  home   to 
their  friends  after  the  first  of  October. 


THURSDAY.    AUGUST     27,    1903 

FARBJt  COLONIES  FOR  FEEBLE- 
MINDED 


Way  up  in  the  heart  of  central  Massa- 
chusetts are  two  thousand  acres,  many  of 
them  clothed  with  the  vagrant  beauty  of 
abandoned  farms.  Raspberry  bushes  and 
lichen-covered  rocks  nestle  amid  the  thick 
woods  and  on  the  hills  perch  three  old 
homesteads.  Just  those  roomy  homes, 
wooded  districts  and  stubby  pasture  land  I 
were  what  the  trustees  wanted  for  Lheir 
custodial,  feeble-minded  children,  for  when  ' 
one  is  not,  as  the  Scotch  say,  "all  there," 
he  is  always  a  child,  even  if  he  counts  sixty 
years.  It  is  a  land  full  of  surprises  and 
work,  where  cows  and  horses  are  comrades 
and  hens  and  chickens  are  toys  to  be  kept 
in  order. 

There,  not  long  ago,  were  sent  a  few  ro- 
bust and  able-bodied  "children"  who  were 
set  to  work  clearing  the  land.  There  they 
found  a  chance  to  make  a  record  outstrip- 
ping any  previous  honor  received.  It  was 
sport  to  gather  large  stone  piles  to  be 
transferred  into  stone  walls,  and  to  raise 
hay  and  farm  truok,  where  others  had 
given  up  the  job  as  useless.  The  "chil- 
dren" or  "boys"  had  no  sliding  scale  of 
wages,  no  walking  delegates  and  no  sense 
of  injustice  to  lessen  their  pleasure  or  dis- 
turb their  productive  labor.  Life  has  no 
problems  when  simplicity  is  its  law. 

Yet  on  these  abandoned  farms,  round 
Templeton,  Dr.  Fernald  found  the  solution 
of  the  problem  which  he  had  long  been 
pondering.  There  was  ample  work  for  the 
present  and  for  a  long,  indefinite  future. 
By  the  formation  of  "farm  colonies"  he 
would  be  enabled  to  lessen  the  ever  in- 
creasing numbers  sent  to  the  Parent  School 
at  Waltham.  To  him  came  the  conception 
and  to  him  was  entrusted  the  execution  of 
keeping  the  feeble-minded,  who  were  active 
and  strong,  busy  in  an  unconfined  seclu- 
sion. 

Three  years  ago  the  first  colony  was 
started.  Now  there  are  three  such  colo- 
nies situated  at  a  long  distance  from  each 
other,  and  independent  of  one  another,  each 
having  its  head  farmer,  kind  matron.  All 
three,  however,  are  dependent  upon  the 
central  institution  at  Waltham,  reporting 
to  it  each  day  by  telephone  and  inspected 
twice  a  week  or  oftener  by  Dr.  Fernald 
and  his  assistant  physician. 

The  three  houses  accommodate  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  "children."  When  one  has 
seen  them,  he  understands  the  wisdom  of 
this  comprehensive  term,  under  which  they 
accept  guidance  and  restraint,  kindliness 
and  good  times.  All  the  laundry  work  is  I 
done  in  one  central  building,  the  cemented 
floor  of  the  laundry  having  such  a  pitch 
that  water  never  lingers  on  it.  Each  home 
has  its  own  kitchen  (the  bread  is  baked  at 
Waltham),  and  each  kitchen  has  a  sky- 
light for  the  escape  of  culinary  odors,  a 
successful  device  of  Dr.  Fernald's,  who  is 
as  good  a  housekeeper  as  he  is  farmer  and 
as  successful  a  farmer  as  he  is  administra- 
tor and  educator.  Each  house  has  its  head 
matron  and  assistants,  who  share  the  same 
table  and  enjoy  the  democracy  of  oppor- 
tunity Each  house  also  has  Its  game  room 
and  its  dances,  when  the  employees  dance 
with  the  "children,"  for  being  "children,' 
such  enjoyment  is  properly  conventional. 

The  dormitories  are  new,  plain,  one-story 
buildings  with  a  soft  yellow  color  on  their 
walls  to  temper  the  brilliant  morning  light 


that  is  still  further  subdued  by  preen  cur- 
:'  tains. 

Kxistence  Is  very  happy  In  these  colo- 
nies, for  be  it  remembered  that  'in  thorn 
the  colony  plan  for  the  feeble-mlnd<  d  li;n 
been  tried  for  the  first  time.  Segregation 
is  no  longer  a  bugbear,  as  incidentally  it 
becomes  one  simple  method  in  prevention 
of  parenthood  when  one  has  no  moral 
right  to  it.  The  variety  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  these  Templeton  acres,  with  Mo- 
nadnock,  Wachusett  and  the  Feterboro  Mils 
rimming  the  distance,  reacts  upon  the 
"children,"  making  them  eager  to  subdue 
the  land  and  enjoy  its  richness. 

No  enjoyment,  however,  Is  as  keen  as 
that  of  each  Fourth  of  July,  with  its 
doughnuts,  ice  cream,  etc.  Races  of  all 
kinds  are  held,  but  most  strenuous  is  the 
pie  eating  race,  confined  to  a  few,  who  vie 
with  each  other  in  seeing  who  can  eat  the 
fastest  a  section  of  pie.  As  civilization 
increases  the  section  may  grow  smaller 
and  the  fun  decrease,  but  at  present  ine 
feeble-minded  never  have  dyspepsia.  The 
programme  of  the  day  begins  at  four 
o'clock,  with  blowing  of  horns,  followed 
by  breakfast  at  six;-  torpedoes  at  seven, 
drives  at  nine,  picnic  at  noon,  races  and 
games  at  2  P.  M.,  supper  at  5.30,  firecrack- 
ers  at  seven,   and  fireworks  at  S.15. 

Apart  from  all  such  merriment  the  eco- 
nomic side  of  this  colony  life  is  notable. 
Its  outdoor  woodland  life  makes  almost 
each  feeble-minded  child,  boy  or  man,  un- 
consciously self-supporting.  To  redeem  the 
land  on  an  eight-hour,  two-dollar-a-day 
basis  would  be  an  expensive  outlay  for  the 
State.  To  redeem  it  by  this  unpaid,  enjoy- 
able labor  is  as  economic  as  it  is  philan- 
thropic. Incidentally  it  shows  the  futility 
of  giving  the  feeble-minded  an  education 
of  the  brain  or  a  textbook  knowledge  in 
which  they  can  never  be  proficient,  and 
which  only  serves,  if  they  advance  beyond 
their  favorite  authors,  Oliver  Optic,  Alger 
and  Otis,  to  make  them  less  happy  than 
otherwise   they    would    be. 

If  is  curious  to  note  how  the  school  idea 
of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  has  developed  into 
this  colony  plan  of  Dr.  Fernald's.  Dr.  j 
Howe  achieved  triumph  for  the  feeble- 
minded as  individuals.  Dr.  Fernald  has 
seized  upon  their  relation  to  the  communi- 
ty and  has  demonstrated  that  deprivation 
of  liberty  need  not  lessen  enjoyment  of  life, 
iwhile  yet  it  protects  the  rights  of  the  com-  , 
munity  to  well-born  children.    A  great  ser- 

vice  has  he  thus  rendered  unto  the  State, 
which  thus  leads  in  the  farm  colony  plan 
for  the  feeble-minded.  K.  G.  W. 


he  again  expressed  bis  determination  to 
undertake  the  work.  But  his  long-cher- 
ished purpose  was  never  fulfilled,  owing 
to  his  busy  life. 


D*te.^.^^.^\\S$.p~£l*fi...... 


Edward  M-  Hartwell,  the  .toted 
teacher,  who  has  been  appointed  by 
Gov  Hates  a  member  of  the  new  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  adult  blimi-o'f  Massachusetts, 
is  a  native  of  Exeter,  where  he  waj 
-born  in  1850. 

The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,  AUGUST  29,   1903. 


Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall  and  Mrs. 
Maud  Howe  Elliot  are  preparing  a 
book  entitled,  "Laura  Bridgman,  Dr. 
Howe's  Famous  Pupil,  and  What  He 
Taught  Her."  The  story  of  the  success 
of  the  system  of  education  that  Dr.  Sam- 
uel G.  Howe  devised  for  the  blind,  deaf 
mutes  is  fully  told  therein  for  the  first 
time  by  his  daughter.  Dr.  Howe's  records, 
which  have  been  largely  drawn  upon  in 
the  prepartion  of  this  work,  are  very  com- 
plete, and  possess  great  scientific  and  edu- 
cational value.  His  methods  were  won- 
!  derf  ully  ingenious  and  his  patience  was 
j  inexhaustible.  It  was  Dr.  Howe's  inten- 
tion in  1846  to  write  a  detailed  account  of 
his  experiments  with  Laura,  and  in  1S74, 
a  little  more  than  a  year  before  his  death, 


"  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and  What  He 
Taught  Her  "  is  the  name  of  a  book  soon  to 
be  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  It  of 
oourse  refers  to  Laura  Bridgman,  of  whom 
Dickens  wrote  so  enthusiastically  in  his 
"American  Notes,"  in  1842.  iDr.  Howe 
was  the  pioneer  in  the  instruction  of 
blind  and  deaf  mutes,  and  his  work  was 
successfully  performed  long  before  Helen 
Kellar  was  born.  Others  have  followed  suc- 
cessfully In  his  footsteps,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  could  have  originated  and  developed 
their  methods  if  Dr.  Howe  had  not  set 
them  a  shining  example.  He  was  indeed 
the. prophet  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Dr. 
Howe  intended  to  leave  a  record  of  his  ex- 
periments with  Laura  Bridgman,  but  owing 
to  the  multiplicity  of  his  labors  in  philan- 
thropic and  reform  movements  he  was  de- 
terred from  carrying  out  his  intentions, 
and  died  in  1876  without  bringing  them 
to  fruition.  Now,  however,  his  daughters, 
Mrs.  Maud  Elliott  and  Mrs.  Florence 
Hall,  are  arranging  the  matter  to  appear 
in  the  volume  mentioned  above.  It  will 
be  illustrated  by  the  distinguished  artist, 
John  Elliott,  Dr.  Howe's  son-in-law,  and  its 
four  hundred  pages  will  present  a  carefully 
detailed  account  of  how  he  gradually 
reached  "  the  shut-in  mind "  of  Laura 
Bridgman.  His  efforts  were  at  first  a  great 
deal  like  groping  in  impenetrable  gloom,  but 
gradually  he  brought  light  out  of  the  dark- 
ness. Dr.  Howe's  early  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  Grecian  independence,  which  Lord  Byron 
espoused,  will  also  be  recalled  in  another 
volume  edited  by  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards, 
the  charming  story  writer,  as  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  her  distinguished  father. 

The  Christian  Register 
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Church  and  State. 

The    more    careless    writers   have   a    bad 
habit   of  speaking  of  the  complete  separa- 

i  tion  between  Church  and  State  in  America. 

;  At  the  exercises  of  Commencement  days 
one  is  apt  to  hear  this  verbal  fallacy  a 
good  deal  insisted  upon.  From  a  mere 
rhetorical  phrase  there  works  backward 
a  feeling  that  the  State  as  a  State  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  religion  or  morals;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  Church  as  a  Church 
must  say  nothing  about  the  daily  govern- 
ment of  the  community.  Thus  people 
tell  us,  even  at  educational  conventions, 
that  the  State  must  say  nothing  about  the 
Bible  in  its  schools.  And  even  in  charity 
conferences  you  are  told  that  the  "friendly 
visitor"  must  not  allude  to  Jesus  Christ 
or  Saint  Francis  or  the  good  God. 

On    the    other    hand,    the    truth    is   that 
there   never   was  a   system   of   government 

I  in  which  the  real  offices  of  Church  and 
State  were  so  completely  intermingled 
as  in  America.  But  it  is  the  good  fortune 
of  written  constitutions  that  they  define 
the  specialties  of  the  Church  and  the  State. 
There  is,  therefore,  less  difficulty  with  us 
in  assigning  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
their  business,  and  in  the  same  way  assign- 
ing to  the  special  officers  of  the  political 
commonwealth  their  force  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  But  in  a  completely 
intelligible  sense    both    Church    and    State, 


as  we  still  choose  to  call  them,  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  people.  The  same  man  who 
votes  for  the  governor  on  Tuesday  has 
voted  lor  a  sexton  or  an  organist  or  a  min- 
ister on  Monday.  He  attends  a  fjolitical 
caucus  on  Tuesday  evening  at  seven,  and 
at  eight  goes  round  to  the  vestry  to  take 
his  part  in  a  Bible  class.  He  docs  so  if 
he  chooses.  If  he  chooses  he  attends  to 
one  of  these  functions:  if  he  chooses  he 
attends  to  neither  of  them.  In  this  cen- 
tral truth,  that  the  supreme  government 
of  each  branch  of  administration  belongs 
to  the  people,  there  is  involved  the  state- 
ment which  is  made  once  and  again  by  the 
early  writers,  that  with  us  the  Church  and 
the  State  are  more  closely  connected  than 
in  any  other  system  of  Christendom. 

Under  the  older  forms  of  Christendom 
it  was  thought  best  to  intrust  to  the  Church 
the  management  of  the  charities  of  the 
community  and  of  its  education.  Curi- 
ously enough,  also,  the  administration  of 
justice  was  to  a  very  large  degree  left  in  j 
the  hands  of  ecclesiastics.  Good  writers 
on  architecture  tell  us  that  we  owe  the 
existence  of  the  magnificent  cathedrals 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  necessities 
which  called  together  to  the  tribunals  of 
the  Church  the  people  who  got  no  adequate 
administration  of  justice  from  the  tribunals 
of  the  State.  But,  as  time  passed  by, 
that  has  proved  the  better  system  which 
gives  to  what  we  call  political  authorities 
the  feeding  and  housing  of  the  poor  in  most 
cases.  The  Poor  Laws  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  of  Elizabeth  threw  upon  local  politi- 
cal authorities  the  relief  of  the  poor  which  in 
earlier  ages  had  been  left  to  the  monaster- 
ies and  other  church  establishments.  Lam- 
artine  says  squarely,  if  such  an  arrange- 
ment had  existed  in  France,  France  would 
have  been  spared  all  the  horrors  of  all  her 
revolutions.  That  arrangement  subsists  in 
America  to  this  hour.  Among  the  results 
of  it  are  our  Poor  Law  administration, 
our  State  hospitals  for  the  blind,  the  deaf, 
the  idiots,  and  the  insane.  It  would  be  fair 
to  say  that  the  universal  verdict  is  that 
this  is  the  better  arrangement.  It  is  bet- 
ter that  the  whole  community  should  take 
care  of  the  expense  of  those  who  cannot 
take  care  of  themselves  than  that  this  ex- 
pense should  be  left  to  any  lesser  class  or 
organization  of  men. 

But,  all  the  same,  the  miracles  are  not 
worked  by  machinery,  least  of  all  by  money. 
It  is  man's  love  for  man  which  works  the 
miracles.  Dr.  Howe  does  not  relieve  Laura 
Bridgman  because  he  is  an  official  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  He  opens  her 
prison  doors,  and  admits  her  to  the  glad 
society  of  the  children  of  God  because  he 
is  Dr.  Howe.  He  is  one  child  of  God,  and 
she  is  another.  And  there  remains,  there- 
fore, even  in  the  State  best  organized  for 
charity  and  health  and  the  prevention  of 
crime,  the  need  for  the  personal  touch  in 
which  each  one  of  us  bears  his  brother's 
burden.  There  has  been  all  the  time, 
in  the  most  careful  political  arrangements 
of  the  commonwealth,  the  kindly,  friendly, 
brotherly,  sisterly  intervention  of  personal 
regard. 

This  is,  indeed,  signalized  in  a  very  curi- 
ous way  in  what  may  be  called  the  system 
by  which  this  and  that  office  of  tenderness 
are  confided  to  what  the  law  calls  "unpaid 
officers,"  who  work  side  by  side  with  the 
officials  who  make  their  reports  to  the  State, 
and  are  paid  by  the  State  for  the  time 
and  talent  which  they  use  in  its  service. 


'  Time  passes  by,  and  the  world  sees  that 
it  cannot  carry  on  its  affairs  without  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  its  servants 
in    both    these    classes.     The    town    poor- 
house  needs  the  keeper  of  the  town  farm 
and  his  omnipresent  wife,  careful  as  to  the 
housekeeping,     both     of     them     thoughtful 
from  day  to  day  that  the  poor  people  under 
their  charge,   five   or  five   hundred,    should 
have    their    daily    breakfast,     dinner,     and 
supper,    shall    have    the    right    covering   at 
night  and   the  right   clothes  by  day.     But 
this  is  not  all.     The  town   poorhouse  needs 
as  well  that  Jane  and  Mary  shall  look  in 
sometimes  to  cheer  up  old  Mrs.  Tryphena 
or  Uncle  Zadoc,  shall  bring  in  some  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  outer  world  and   something 
of  its  good  cheer.     The  mere  fact  that  the 
machinery   is   perfect    must    not    tempt    us 
to   try   that   wretched    government   of   ma- 
chinery without   life,    the   body   without   a 
soul,  an  engine  without  steam. 

Whoever  watches  not  one  but  all  the 
courses  of  our  varied  civilization  sees  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  men  or  women 
who  are  willing  to  give  themselves  with- 
out money  or  price  to  such  affectionate 
service.  Such  a  man  as  Mr.  Flint,  of  whom 
I  was  speaking  here  the  other  day,  for  the 
last  generation  of  his  life,  gave  himself 
to  just  such  unsolicited  service  to  men  and 
women,  to  whom  what  I  call  the  personal 
touch  is  really  of  infinite  value.  Such 
a  man  again  has  been  Frederick  Holls,  who 
died  at  his  home  suddenly  on  the  23d  of 
July.  While  engaged  in  service  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  nation,  not  to 
say  to  the  world,  he  was  able  to  see  that 
the  poorest  man  in  New  York  should  have 
his  rights  in  his  tenement-house,  should 
be  fairly  represented  before  the  courts, 
or  should  be  adequately  housed.  "By  giv- 
ing up  ourselves  to  that  service,"  this  is 
one  of  the  fine  terms  or  petitions  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  so  that  the  di- 
vinity of  our  nature  may  be  shown  not 
only  in  our  works,  but  in  our  lives.  And 
it  is  in  such  service  that  a  truly  great  states- 
man becomes  a  true  minister  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Edward  E.  Hale. 
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Kindergarten  Principles  in  General 
Education. 

By  Michael  Anagnos,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

Boston. 
[Summary  of  Discussion  before  Kindergarten  Department.  ] 
There  is  no  clearer  evidence  of  the  value  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  kindergarten  than  the  fact  that  its  methods, 
as  systematized  and  put  into  practice  by  Froebel,  are  the 
basis  in  all  education  at  the  present  day.  They  are 
definite  in  their  purpose  and  universal  in  their  scope. 
They  form  the  foundation  of  rational  pedagogy  and  have 
infused  new  life  and  vitality  into  this  science.  They  run 
parallel  with  the  entire  educational  career  of  the  child, 
the  youth,  and  the  man.  They  contain  within  them- 
selves the  elements  of  that  idealistic  philosophy,  which 
aims  to  unfold  the  mental  faculties,  cultivate  the  heart, 
promote  self-activity,  plant  the  seeds  of  altruism,  transj 
form  thought,  and  sweeten  life.  The  educational  fires 
fed  by  them  burn  so  steadily  that  their  glow  not  only 
illumines  and  brightens  the  horizon  of  the  kindergarten, 
but  has  penetrated  into  the  rooms  of  the  different  grades 
of  public  schools,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  whence 


it  is  banishing  the  prevalence  of  mechanical  modes  ot 
teaching  and  learning  and  the  gloom  which  these  are 
likely  to  produce. 

These  methods  apply  with  even  greater  force  to  the 
training  of  the  little  blind  boys  and  girls  than  they  do  to 
that  of  normal  children. 

Bereft  of  one  of  the  royal  avenues  of  sense,  and  born 
for  the  most  part  to  poverty  and  misery,  these  hapless 
children  live  in  ever-enduring  darkness  and  are  terribly 
hampered  in  their  movements  and  greatly  circumscribed 
in  their  opportunities  for  bodily  exercise.  Their  infirm- 
ity exerts  a  baneful  influence  upon  all  sides  of  their  being 
and  impedes  the  harmonious  development  of  their  phys- 
ical, intellectual,  and  moral  powers.  It  deprives  them  of 
all  incentives  to  locomotion  and  cuts  them  off  from  the 
ordinary  ways  of  play.  It  weakens  the  springs  of  activity 
and  engenders  timidity,  irresolution,  and  habits  of  indo- 
lence and  idleness.  Pale  faces,  flaccid  muscles,  enervated 
constitutions,  stamina  far  below  the  normal  standard, 
unsightly  bodily  idiosyncrasies  and  peculiarities,  aversion 
to  steady  exertion,  erroneous  or  imperfect  conceptions 
and  mental  pictures  of  the  outer  world,  undeveloped  and 
unregulated  powers  of  imagination,  narrow  and  incorrect 
views  of  things,  strong  tendencies  to  selfishness, — these 
are  some  of  the  undesirable  effects  which  are  inherent  in 
the  loss  of  sight  and  which  beset  the  path  of  education 
of  the  victims  of  this  calamity  with  serious  obstructions 
and  peculiar  hindrances. 

Owing  to  the  low  state  of  his  organic  constitution  the 
life  of  a  blind  child  is  set  in  that  minor  key  which  pro- 
duces what  Wordsworth   calls  the   "  still  sad  music  of 

humanity."  When  he  enters  school  he  is  burdened  with 
all  the  disabilities  which  have  just  been  enumerated,  and 
the  problem  how  to  unfold  his  mental  faculties  and  foster 
his  native  capacities  is  rendered  thereby  greatly  per- 
plexed and  very  hard  to  solve  satisfactorily.  His  de- 
velopment must  of  necessity  be  chiefly  gained  thru  his 
fingers;  but  the  inevitable  difficulties  which  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  are  to  be  encountered  in  his  training,  are 
enormously  increased  by  the  feeble  condition  of  his 
nerveless  little  hands  which  are  destined  to  interpret  the 
universe  to  his  mind  and  upon  which  he  must  depend  for 
a  great  part  of  his  objective  knowledge. 

Now,  of  all  the  instrumentalities  which  can  be  suc- 
cessfully employed  with  a  fair  prospect  of  overcoming 
these  obstacles  and  of  producing  results  of  a  superior 
character,  the  kindergarten  is  the  most  promising. 

This  system  is  admirably  suited  for  the  training  of 
little  blind  boys  and  girls,  containing,  as  it  does,  within 
itself  that  principle  of  organic  life  manifested  in  gradual 
development  and  the  power  of  counteracting  the  unde- 
sirable effects  produced  by  the  destruction  of  the  visual 
sense  and  by  the  weakening  and  degrading  influences  to 
which  sightless  children  are  exposed.  It  supplies  the  air, 
the  sunlight,  and  the  showers,  which  make  them  grow 
strong  and  healthy  and  which  are  needed  to  secure  the 
germination  of  the  seed  of  their  faculties  planted  in  the 
soil  of  a  parched  and  imperfect  physical  organization. 
Thru  the  gifts  and  occupations  it  provides  the  best  and 
most  effective  means  of  training  the  tiny  fingers  to  or- 
dinary uses  and  of  inducing  that  muscular  control  of  the 
hand  which  renders  it  an  intelligent  executor  of  the  de- 
crees of  the  will  and  a  faithful  servant  to  the  mental 
faculties.  It  stimulates  the  inventive  powers  of  the 
children  and  promotes  their  love  of  construction.  It  sets 
the  wheel  of  their  observation  in  motion  and  gives  to 
them  correct  mental  images  of  objects  and  of  repre- 
sentative processes  in  the  world  of  nature  and  of  indus- 
try. It  teaches  them  to  perceive  distinctly,  to  speak 
plainly,  and  to  reason  rightly.  It  affords  them  unequaled 
facilities  for  gaining  an  adequate  conception  of  forms  of 
various  kinds  and  rare  opportunities  for  the  cultivation 
and  refinement  of  their  remaining  senses.  It  enables 
them  to  acquire  patience,  perseverance,  manual  dexterity, 
self-control,  and  force  of  will.  Finally,  by  its  daily  exer- 
cises in  right  thinking  and  doing,  it  infuses  into  them  a 
spirit  of  uprightness  and  truthfulness  and  encourages 
them  to  deeds  of  honesty,  helpfulness,  self-reliance,  and 
courtesy  until  these  little  periodical  acts  become 
habitual. 

Of  the  numerous  beneficent  results  obtained  from  the 
methods  and  processes  of  the  kindergarten,  supplemented 
by  the  simple  exercises  in  the  gymnasium,  the  following 


are  the  most  noticeable:  Good  physical  development, 
muscular  strength  and  suppleness,  habits  of  attention 
and  order,  freedom  and  grace  of  movement,  quickness  of 
invention  and  sanity  of  imagination,  manual  dexterity 
together  with  love  of  construction  and  appreciation  of 
utility;  an  elementary  idea  of  symmetry  and  harmony, 
and  initiation  into  the  conventionalities  of  polite  society 
as  shown  in  the  demeanor  of  one  child  toward  another 
and  in  matters  of  eating,  drinking,  and  personal  clean- 
liness. The  methods  of  the  kindergarten  are  as  bene- 
ficial to  many  older  blind  persons  as  they  are  to  children 
of  tender  age.  Indeed,  without  their  aid  there  is  no 
possibility  of  satisfactory  development  in  the  case  of  a 
large  number  of  grown-up  pupils  whose  minds  are  imma- 
ture and  untrained  and  whose  muscles  have  become  rigid 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  use.  The  excellent  work 
which  Ramabai,  the  high  caste  widow,  is  doing  in  India, 
affords  a  striking  proof  of  this  necessity.  She  begins  all 
her  educational  efforts  in  behalf  of  girls  and  young 
women,  from  the  age  of  four  to  twenty  years,  by  employ- 
ing the  methods  of  the  kindergarten  with  all  its  gifts, 
"occupations,  games  and  songs,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
remarkable  success  of  her  plan  is  attributable  to  this 
procedure.  Certain  blind  young  men  and  women  are  in 
a  similar  condition,  and  they  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  precisely.  They  should  have  a  thoro  prelim- 
inary training  in  the  elementary  occupations  of  the 
kindergarten,  such  as  card-pricking  and  sewing,  weaving 
and  the  use  of  various  gifts,  so  that  they  may  develop 
constructive  and  creative  power  before  they  are  taught 
to  read  and  write  and  before  they  learn  a  trade.  Thus, 
besides  receiving  the  advantage  of  the  ethical  and  in- 
tuitional training,  which  is  the  main  power  of  the  kinder- 
garten system,  they  will  at  the  same  time  gain  an  idea  of 
industry,  thrift,  and  citizenship. 

Proebel's  methods  of  education  are  no  less  valuable  for 
the  harmonious  development  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons 
than  they  are  for  the  blind.  In  addition  to  the  numer- 
ous essential  benefits  which  the  kindergarten  confers 
upon  all  classes  of  children,  defective  as  well  as  normal, 
it  bestows  special  ones  upon  those  bereft  of  hearing,  who 
have  no  means  of  communication  with  those  around 
them  and  who  live  in  entire  isolation  from  their  environ- 
ment and  in  perfect  ignorance  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world.  Thru  the  activity  of  their  fingers  and  the 
exertion  of  their  attention  it  opens  the  portals  of  the 
vacant  mind,  which  seems  to  be  a  veritable  tabula  rasa, 
and  creates  in  it  certain  simple  and  elementary  ideas 
together  with  the  necessity  of  using  some  kind  of  sym- 
bols or  signs  for  their  expression.  These  are  valuable 
steps  towards  awakening  the  intellect  from  its  dormant 
condition  to  consciousness,  and,  by  being  steadily  fol- 
lowed in  a  rational  way,  lead  to  the  constant  develop- 
ment of  thought  and  the  acquisition  of  adequate  lan- 
guage for  its  interpretation. 

So  far  as  backward  and  feeble-minded  children  are 
concerned,  there  are  no  better  or  more  fruitful  methods 
for  their  training  than  those  afforded  by  the  gifts  and 
occupations  of  the  kindergarten.  These  can  be  most 
successfully  employed  in  kindling  the  sparks  of  intel- 
ligence which  may  be  found  buried  in  the  convolutions  of 
weak  and  imperfect,  if  not  distorted,  brains. 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  principles  underlying  the 
kindergarten  are  fundamental  in  all  education  from  the 
nursery  to  the  university  and  that,  by  adapting  their 
application  to  all  classes  of  children  and  to  different 
stages  of  growth,  they  will  produce  such  results  as  can- 
not be  obtained  thru  any  other  system  of  training. 

For  these  and  much  more,  Froeble  deserves  to  be 
honored  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  educators  of  the 
world  and  his  name  is  to  be  praised  and  blessed  as  that 
of  a  great  apostle  of  humanity. 
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Governor  Bates  has  nominated 
Edward  Mussey  Hartwell  ot  Jamaica 
Plain,  Agnes  Irwin  of  Cambridge  and 
Alpheus  H.  Hardy  of  Boston  to  com- 
pose the  new  special  state  commission 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
adnlt_bliad„  Mr.  Hartwell  is  a  resi- 
denTof  Parley  Vale  and  has  been  the 
very  capable  secretary  of  the  statistics 
department  of  the  city  of  Boston  since 
it  was  established  in  1897. 
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Miss  Wiik,   a   teacher   of   thA   Minn" 
.at  the  Jamaica  Kindergarten,  who  has 
"TOSTr  staying  with  Rev.  W.  L.  Brown 
returned   home  to-day. 

Tommie  Stringer,  the  famous  blind 
boy,  leaves  Saturday  for  Boston,  after 
spending  the   summer  at  Rev    V 
B¥&y£u's. 
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ENFIELD. 

The  entertainment  given  by  the  boys  of 
the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind,  who  I 
have  spent  the  summer  in  Enfield.  Tues- 
day evening,  was  well  attended.  The  en- 
tertainment consisted  of  organ  recitals, 
singing  and  readings,  and  was  enjoyed  by 
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Perkins  Institute  For  tne  Blind. 

To  the  editor  of  The  Telegram:— 

Please  Inform  through  the  colmtms  of 
your  valuable  paper  the  visiting-  days  of 
the  Perkins  institute  for  the  blind,  and 
how  to  be  reached  from  Boston. 

If  a  person  would  be  allowed  to  visit 
Helen  Kellar  at  Radcliffe  college  and 
when?  A  Reader. 

Worcester,  Sept.  12. 

The  Perkins  institute  for  the  blind  is 
in  South  Boston.  For  visiting  clays  write 
the  superintendent,  Michael  Anagnos. 

Write  the  officials  of  Radcliffe  college 
regarding  visiting  Helen.  Kellar, 

From --• 
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Miss  Julia  E.  Burnham  of  Mt.  Grove 
street  returns  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  16, 
to  her  position  as  an  instructor,  in  tl 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
South   Boston. 
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BLIND  VIOLINIST 


From . 


PRESENTED   WITH  A  VIOLN   SAT- 
URDAY   EVENING. 

A  very  pretty  surprise  party  was1 
held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Puffer, 
1960  Middlesex  street,  Saturday  even- 
ing, when  about  one  hundred  friends 
of  Miss  Mildred  E.  Puffer  gathered  and 
presented  her  with  a  beautifulj 
violin. 

The  presentation  speech  was  made 
by  Rev-  Mr.  Morang.  Miss  Puffer  is 
a  pupil  of  the  Perkins'  institute  for  the 
blind  in  South  Boston,  which  she  has 
attended  fourteen  years.  The  next 
term  of  school  begins  Thursday,  and  it 
was  in  honor  of  her  departure  that  the 
party   was   given. 

She  is  a  very  accomplished  young 
lady,  and  is  quite  proficient  both"  on  the 
violin  and  piano. 

During  the  evening  games  were  en- 
joyed and  a  repast  was  served  by  Mrs. 
Puffer,  assisted  by  the  young  ladies. 
Rev.  Mr.  Morang  presided  at  the  piano 
during  the  evening  and  entertained 
with  several  very  fine  selections. 
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CENTERV1LLE. 

Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  the  blind  teacher 
of  the  blind,  began  her  fall  course  at  Nan- 
tucket; speDt  twb  nights  at  the  Crescent, 
'going  to  Santuit  to  give  a  lesson  to  Mrs. 
Stevens,  just  80  years  old,  thence  to  Hyan- 
uis  aDd  down  the  Cape.  Any  one  afflicted 
will  be  instructed  free  of  charge. 
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RECEIVED  A  VIOLIN. 

Miss  Mildred  E.  Puffer,  daughter  of 
A.  D.  Puffer,  1960  Middlesex  street, 
was  presented  with  a  violin  by  her 
friends,  Saturday  evening,  about  100  of 
them  gathering  at  her  home.  The 
presentation  speech  was  made  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Morang.  Miss  Puffer  is  a  pupil  at 
^he  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Boston,  having  attended  there,  for  the 
3ast  14  years.  The  next  term  of  school 
it  the  Perkins  institute  begins  on 
Thursday  of  this  week  and  it  was  in 
lonor  of  her  departure  that  the  gath- 
■ring  took  place.  Miss  Puffer  is  an 
ccomplished  violinist  and  has  made 
special  effort  while  in  school  to  at- 
aln_proficlency  In  music. 
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building  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  a  girls'  primary.  It  is  a  fine  large 
brick  structure,  fronting  on  Perkins 
Street,  just  below  the  girls'  kindergar- 
ten, handsomely  finished  throughout 
containing  recitation  rooms  and  pri- 
vate rooms  to  accommodate  forty-six 
teachers  and  pupils.  It  is  fitted  with 
all  the  modern  conveniences  and 
greatly  increases  the  opportunities 
of  the  school.  It  has  been  long  the 
dream  of  Mr.  Anagnos  to  have  a 
building  of  this  kind,  and  to  his  un- 
flagging zeal  is  due  very  largely  the 
new  edifice  and  the  increased  possibil- 
ities of  accomplishing  better  work, 
which  it  brings. 

The  name  of  Joseph  Glover  is  in 
gilt  letters  over  the  main  entrance  of 
the  building  and  his  portrait  adorns 
the  wall  over  the  marble  fire  place  in 
the  parlor.  He  is  revered  by  scholars 
and  teachers  having  done  so  much  for 
the  blind.  A  large  painting,  a  Roman 
scene,  by  Luther  Terry,  also  adorns 
the  walls  of  the  parlor,  this  a  gift  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

The  designs  for  this  building  were 
drawn  by  Dennis  Reardon,  who  is  a 
resident  architect  of  the  Institute  at 
South  Boston  and  draws  all  the  plans 
for'  their  work.  It  may  not  be  gener- 
ally known  that  Mr.  Reardon  is  him- 
self blind,  which  makes  every  detail 
of  the  architectural  work  of  these 
buldings  much  more  interesting. 

The  matron  for  this  building  will 
be  Miss  Barrett,  who  has  had  a  large 
experience  as  governess  in  private 
families  and  as  matron  in  other 
schools.  Other  new  teachers  will  be 
Miss  L.  A.  Brown,  sloyd  teacher; 
Miss  Dyer, literary  teacher;  Miss  Neek, 
sloyd;  Miss  Fillmore,  primary 
teacher. 

Miss  Chamberlain,  who  has  been 
the  music  teacher  at  the  girls' 
kindergarten,  has  been  transferred  to 
.  the  new  building.  Miss  Fiske  has  been 
engaged  this  year  to  teach  pupils 
from  all  the  schools  on  the  violin. 

The  buildings  are  all  being  made 
ready  this  week  for  the  reception  of 
.the  pupils  and  they  will  find  every- 
thing in  readiness  when  they  return 
to  their  desks  next  Wednesday.  Over 
ona  hundred  pupil  are  already  enrolled 
for  the  year. 

Thomas  Stringer  of  the  Institute, 
who  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  who 
graduated  from  the  Lowell  Grammar 
School  last  year  enters  Mechanic  Art 
High  School  this  fall.  He  will  take 
up  the  study  of  English  literature, 
history,  grammar,  algebra  and  sloyd. 
He  has  for  a  teacher  this  year,  Miss 
Mills  of  Newton,  a  gratduate  of  the 
Framingham  Normal  School.  His 
career  has  been  watched  with  the 
closest  interest  by  those  interested 
in  the  Institute  and  its  work,  as  the 
work  done  for  him,  educationally,  has 
been  phenomenal. 
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EBTFIEID. 

Tire  five  blind  boys  of  Perkins  in- 
stitute, Boston,  who  have  been  spend- 
ing the  Summer  in  the  home  of  D.  O. 
Chickering,  have  returned  to  Boston. 


From. 


Prof.  J.  "W.  Maynard,  the  well-known 
blind  entertainer  of  Boston,  delighted  a 
select  audience  at  Chiswick  inn  last  ev- 
ening with  a  novel  entertainment.  Among 
his  best  numbers  was  a  piano  solo  in  im- 
itation of  a  fife  and  drum  corps.  Profes- 
sor Maynard  is  a  graduate  of  the  Perlsww 
Institute  in  South  Boston  and  is  a  cul- 
tured man  with  a  wonderful  gift.  He  will 
assist  in  the  musical  program  at  the 
Methodist   church    Sunday   morning     and 
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Date 
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Miss  Elsie  Paine  of  Water  street  left 
yesterday  for  South  Boston,  where  she 
will  re-enter  the  Perkins  institute  for 
the  blind. 


C0UR;-6r\Z;yRGGKLANR:: 


Date. 





Julian  Mabey  and  wife  have  return- 
ed to  their  home  in  Boston,  after 
spending  the  summer  in  town.  Mr. 
Mabey  is  a  teacher  in  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind. 

,46  FRANKLIN  ST.,  BOSTON. 


From 


?  Vr': 





Miss  Myrtie  A.  Aldrich  of  West 
Burke,  a  blind  girl,  graduate  of  the 
Perkins'  Institute  for  the  blind,  gives  a 
rmriinfUMMJflr  tiha  auspices  of  the  Ep- 
^rthTe^uTrmW,  Sept.  29,  at  the 
M.  E.  church. 

146  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BUS  1  UN. 


Date 


From 


L.  J.  BRACKETT,  Proprietor. 
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Telephone  173  Jamaica 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12, 

PERKINS  INSTITUTE. 

On  Wednesday,  the  16th  of  this 
month,  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  will  open  its  seventeenth    year. 

A  new  building  named  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Glover  has  been  added 
this  year,  making  the  fourth  since  the 
beginning     of    the     institute.        This 


"  Miss"  Elsie  Paine  returned  to-day  to 
the  Perkins  InstiW^^t^BoBtonr 

1903. 


z£sff~ 


Miss  Lila  Cole  has  returned  .o  her 
teaching  at  Hhe  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  South  Boston. 


From. 


-•-• 
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FREE  INSTRUCTION  FOR  BLIND. 
Through  the  action  of  the  legislature, 
a  plan  has  been  perfected  by  which  the 
adult  blind  may  receive  instruction  at 
their  homes  in  reading,  writing  and 
such  manual  occupation  as  they  may 
be  capable  of  undertaking,  and  which 
may  prove  a  solace  to  them  for  many 
weary  hours  which  must  otherwise  pass 
in  idleness.  Competent  teachers  have 
been  selected  to  furnish  all  the  assis- 
tance in  their  power  for  the  successful 
performance  of  this  work.  The  instruc- 
tion is  free  and  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  state  board  of  education.  It  is 
hoped  that  all  persons  will  co-operate 
in  this  work  by  sending  the  name  and 
address  of  any  such  blind  person  to 
John  Vars,  166  Huntington  avenue, 
Boston. 


Date 


Free  Instruction  for  the  Blind. 

John  Vars  of  Boston  was  in  town  the 
other  day  representing  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston.  He  announced 
that  a  plan  has  been  perfected  through  the 
action  of  the  state  Legislature  by  which  the 
adult  blind  can  receive  instruction  in  read- 
ing at  their  homes  at  state  expense,  also  in 
writing  and  snch  manual  occupation  as  they 
may  be  capable  of  undertaking.  Competent 
teachers  have  been  secured  to  do  this  work. 
Any  who  have  friends  who  might  be  thus 
helped  are  asked  to  send  their  names  to  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  South  Bos- 
ton. An  instructor  is  now  coming  to  Green- 
field for  the  assistance  of  a  case   on  High 


Ma©*. 
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Mr.  Clement    Ryder.  £ 

The  well-known  blind  jnanist,  Mr. 
Clement  Ryder  of  this  cUy  is  not  only 
a  teacher  of  people  who  desire  instruc- 
tion on  the  piano,  but  has  also  prepar 
ed  for  other  teachers  many  composi- 
tions, which  have  had  an  enormous 
sale  throughout  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Ryder's  musical  proclivities  may  be 
natural  enough,  still  lie  owes  his  pre 
sent  position  as  a  musician,  composer 
and  teacher,  to  years  of  unremitting 
and  systematic  study  of  technique,  lur- 
lr.ony,  composition,  singing  and  teach- 
ing, with  such  famous  instructors  as  B. 
J  Lang,  Edward  B.  Perry,M.  Sherwood, 
Hermann  Stachauer  and  Geo.  L.  Os- 
good. Every  one  of  these  noted  men 
testify  to  his  ability  and  competency  as 
a  teacher  over  their  own  signature. 

Thus  far  he  has  composed  more  than 
50  compositions  of  recognized  merit, 
and  arranged  many  more  that  will  be 
found  in  the  musical  libraries  the 
country  over.  He  has  committed  to 
memory  over  two  hundred  studies  and 
is  constantly  adding  to  the  number, 
besides  having  in  memory  over  100 
pieces  of  standard  works. 

His  ability  to  teach  is  of  a  high  ord el- 
and the  proficiency  of  his  pupils  is  re- 
markable. He  has  the  faculty  of  en- 
thusing his  pupils  .with  a  love  for  the 
study,  and  brings  out  any  latent  musi- 
cal talent. 

The  cbild  or  older  person  that  secures 
him  as  an  instructor  is  fortunate  and 
can  feel  assured  that  they  have  started 
in  under  a  competent,  painstaking  and 
interested  teacher. 


Date 
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Through  the  action  of  the  legislature, 
a  plan  has  been  perfected  by  which  the 
adult  blLQd  may  receive  Instruction  at 
their  hfirnls  in  reading,  writing  and 
such  manual  occupation  as  they  may 
be  capable  of  undertaking,  and  which 
may  prove  a  solace  to  them  for  many 
weary  hours  which  must  otherwise  pass 
in  idleness.  Competent  teachers  have 
been  selected  to  furnish  all  the  assis- 
tance in  their  power  for  the  successful 
performance  of  this  work.  The  instruc- 
tion is  free  and  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  state  board  of  education.  It  is 
hoped  that  all  persons  will  co-operate 
in  this  work  by  sending  the  name  and 
address  of  any  such  blind  person  to 
John  Vars,  186  Huntington  avenue,  Bos- 
ton. 


E*|erM# 
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Herbert  Strout,  a  graduate  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
Boston,  has  taken.  ,up  his  residence  in 
this  city.  He  ontered  Yale  to-day 
where  he  will  take  a  course  in  music, 
commuting  from  Meriden  every  day. 
He  is  a  friend  and  classmate  of  Edward 
Schuerer,  the  well  known  blind  stu- 
dent. 


of  modern  Greeks.  Macedonia,  when   talk 
turns   upon    ihe  Turk   and   the    I 

Boston's  .Macedonian  colony  i 
geneoua   element   of   forelgnei 
party  of   the.  historic  little   European   pen- 
insula,    but    .ill    cleaVe    to    faith    ir. 
c.rr-i-k    Individuality     and    Hellenic     Inde- 
pendeti  flonian  Grei  I 

are  bitter  against  th- 
at  present  being  Inflicted   in   the   m 
country. 

At   the  different  Greek   restaurants  and 
meeting   pla<-e<    In    the    North    and    South 
ends  dlscusslonB   upon   the    Europe;,  * 
uatlon  are  the  current  topics  of  con-, 
tion. 

And  already  a  mass    meeting 
suggested    by    the    Macedonian 
take    action    looking    towards    firnlshing 
assistance  to  countrymen  at  home. 

Mr.   Anagnos   Knows   Country 


m 


: 
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To  a  Sunday  Post  reporter.  Mr.  • 
Michael  Anagnos,  superintend) 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the* 
Blind,  In  South  Boston,  one  of  the  • 
most  prominent  Greeks  In  the  • 
East,  Hi  one  who  has  tray 
repeatedly  through  the  Bulgarian,  • 
Turkish  and  Macedonian  territory,  • 
explained  the  situation  in  Europe  • 
as  it  today  actually  exists.  • 


"The   struggle    which    is   now   going   on 
in  Macedonia  Is  not  a  rellgi 
ma    and    differences    of    church    doctrine 
have    little    to    do    with    It.      Neither    are 
ihe  differences   which    now   threaten 
primarily    between     the    Turk     and      the 
Macedonian,   but  rather  between  the 
garians  and  the  Greeks. 

"The  statement  that  the  Mafcedontan 
Greeks  would  gladly  accept  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Bulgarians  in  preference  to 
that  of    the   Turk    Is   not    true. 

"The   condition  of  the  Greek    in 
don!*  Is  somewhat  peculiar. 

Macedonians  Don't  Dislike  Turks 

"Up  to  the  time  of  the  Bulgarian  atroci- 
ties in  1875-77.  the  different  Christian 
states  which  composed  the  Bulgarian  em- 
pire had  gradually  fallen  more  and  more 
under  the  power  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
At  the  time  of  these  outrages,  on  the  pre- 
text of  racial  and  religious  relationship, 
Russia  intervened  and  attempted  to  take 
these  states  from  Turkey.  The  treaty  of 
San  Stefano  would  have  restored  the  an- 
cient boundaries  of  the  Bulgarian  empire 
had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  and 
jealousy  of  the  European  powers. 

•"The  Russian  treaty  was  destroyed  and 
a  new  one  was  made,  whereby  a  quasi- 
independency  was  allowed  to  eastern  Rou- 
rnelia  and  Macedonia,  among  other  stares, 
with  a  sort  of  suzerainty  over  these 
states  In  the  hands  of  the  Sultan.  Cer- 
tain fixed  reforms  were  stipulated  in  this 
treaty  which  have  never  been  carried  out 
In  the  least. 

"The  seat  of  the  present  revolution  is 
at  Kirk  Kilisseh  (meaning  40  chuaafets), 
a  town  about  40  miles  northeast  of  ,"tdria- 
nople. 

Bulgaria   Is  Ambitious 

"After  the  completion  of  the  treaty  of 
Berlin  and  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
the  threatened  provinces,  the  Bulgarians 
at  once  grabbed  eastern  Roumella,  the 
district    between    the    Balkan    Mountains 

I  and  European  Turkey  on  the  south,  and 
made  it  a  part  of  Bulgaria. 
I     "Then,   at   once,   the  greed  ot  the  Bul- 
-'  garian   government    began    to    reach    out 
after  the  territory  of  eastern  Macedonia 


-r>  /-v o rn /-\. -\t       fiTt\TT\       "*7"       nnOT'      alter  tne  territory  oi  eastern  .\iaceaonia. 
DUoIOJN        oUJNDA  A        rUOl,  'In   this   disiriot   thousands   of  Bulgarians 

had  settled. 

OT7,TDTT?"V|TT2T7T?       C  -i  G<~IQ      "For     the   purpose    of   gaining    control 

ijXjJJL    X  XuisxDxuIX       O,         jLOKJO  over  this   territory,   what   were  known  as 

the  'Macedonian  committees  were  formed. 


committees  which  have  been  said  Do-  be 
patriotic  in  purpose,  but  which  have  been 
composed  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 

worst  class  of  cutthroats  in  all  Europe, 
not  excepting  the  Turks. 

"It  is  between  the  members  of  the 
pseudo-patriotic  committees  scattered 
throughout  the  villages  and  towns  of 
Macedonia,      and    with      headquarters    in 


"Down  with  the  Bulgarian,  down 
with  the  Turk,"  but  "Down  with  the 
Bulgarian"  always,  is  an  expression 
that  tells  the  story  of  the  deep  hatred 
of  Boston's  little  colony  of  Macedonian 

Greeks    against    the    Infidel,    and    the    s'oflT.Tnd'the"  MacedonianT"hat*Y 
worse  than   infidel,  the   Christian   op-   tere?t    hatred,  prevails,   and   always   will 

exist.     The   Macedonians  and  the  1 
pressors,  whose  recent  outrages  within    ians    are    absolutely    different    in    tastes, 

the   Macedonian   territory  threaten  to   intelligence  and  culture. ' 

The  Bulgarians  belong  to  the  Slavic 
involve  the  little  Hellenic  country  in  races  of  the  north.  The  Macedonians  have 
a  whirlwind  of  war  nothing  'in    common    with    these   peoples. 

save  religion. 
Stoic-faced,    brown,     dark-eyed,     silent,  .   ,,   „.   ~"  '.     m,„»„    [-„„ 

are  tie  men  from  the  north   of  the  Ho-  Jealous   Greek   Meets    Foe 

meric  land  who  have  crossed  the  sea  to  "Moreover,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
this  city  to  escape  the  brutality  and  out-  Bulgarian  to  exterminate  the  power  and 
rages  of  Macedonia's  neighbors,  but  there  influence  of  the  Greek  wherever  it  has  been 
Is  a  kindling  of  the  eye.  a  warmth  of  possible.  The  method  of  the  committees 
speech  that  tells  of  their  bitterness  is  to  demand  of  prominent  Greeks  the 
against  the  foes  of  their  land,  the  cradle  payment    of    certain    sums    of    money    for' 


the  support  of  the  '  so-called  patriotic 
cause. 

"Wherever  this  has  been  refused,  the 
commltt-ee  ha:s  condemned  the  man  as  a 
traitor  and  murdered  him  in  the  night.  A 
little  later,  one  by  one,  the  members  of 
the  man's  family  are  slain  and  all  his 
goods  are  secretly  confiscated.  Thus  it 
is  that  eternal  hatred  exists  between  the 
Bulgarian   and  the  Greek.  , 

"The  rule  of  the  Turk  since  the  treaty- 
has  been  passive.  His  hands  are  tied 
in  the  sense  that  he  dares  not  wholly 
disregard  the  watchful  eye  of  the  powers, 
which  will  not  allow  the  massacre  of 
those  who  do  not  confess  to  the  religion 
of  Mahomet. 

"The  Turk  has  found  It  impolitic  to 
commit  those  wanton  atrocities  which 
might  long  since  have  swept  out  ,of  ex- 
istence the  Christians  surrounding  his 
territory  had  there  not  been  a  restrain- 
ing influence. 

"Since  the  14th  century  the  rule  of  the 
Ottoman  has  been  exerted  over  the 
Greeks  of  Macedonia,  and  today  that  rule 
is  far  preferable  to  the  government  of 
the  Bulgarian. 

Greek  Culture  in   Peril 

"A  chasm  exists  between  the  Greek  and 
the  Bulgarian  in  the  Macedonian  terri- 
tory- Though  the  Greek  is  less  In  num- 
ber', one-half  the  schools  and  monas- 
teries -re  Hellenic  in  culture,  and  the 
Grecian  educational  institutions  include  a 
complete  system  from  the  primary  school 
to  the  university..  The  gaining  of  control 
by  the  Bulgarians  would  mean  the  clos- 
ing of  all  ifeese  schools. 
**#«  *  *  *  *  *  ^  *•**•* 
»     "It    would    mean     the     complete  * 

*  blotting  out  of  all  that  pertains  to  * 

*  Greek  culture  and  Greek  society  in  * 

*  in  the  north.    It  would  mean  utter  * 

*  extermination  of  all  hopes,  of  Hel^  *  . 

*  lenic      independency.    Consequently  *  ■ 

*  the    Greek     cleaves   to    the     Turk  * 

*  rather  than  to  the  Bulgarian.  * 


"The  Ottoman  has  given  a  tolerable 
rule.  Wherever  the  Sultan  has  exercised 
his  jurisdiction  sanitary  conditions  have 
been  well  regulated,  the  different  beauti- 
ful Oriental  buildings  have  been  main- 
tained   in    all    their   beauty,    streets   have 


The  Bashl-Bazouks,  or  irregular  sol- 
diery, who  are  now  in  Macedonia  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  said,  of  being  ready  when 
the  order  to  butcher  is  given,  get  no  pay  I 
from  the  government  except  rations  and 
transportation,  but  are  expected  to  make 
their  own  living  by  guerrilla  warfare. 
They  are  almost  always  In  connivance 
with  the  higher  officials,  who  remain  dis- 
creetly blind  to  their  misdeeds,  as  long  as 
their  own  hands  are  filled  With  back- 
sheesh. Their  presence  is  invariably  the 
sign   of  bloodshed. 

They  scent  the  scene  of  carnage  from 
afar,  and  no  place  Is  too  distant,  no 
atrocity  too  great  for  them  to  attempt. 

In  all  the  great  massacres  their  services 
have  been  utilized,  like  that  of  the  Greeks 
at  Scio  in  1822,  in  Syria  in  1861,  Bulgaria 
in  1876  and  In  the  more  recent  Armenian 
massacres.  When  the  doom  of  the  fair 
city  of  Harpoot  was  pronounced  by  a 
secret  irade  from  the  palace,  from  every 
direction  swarmed  the  Bashl-Bazouks, 
eager  to  be  in  at  the  death. 

They  brought  with  them  all  the  neces- 
saries for  the  work  of  destruction,  even 
to  the  kerosene  which  they  poured  upon 
the  woodwork  to  accelerate  the  work  of 
the  torch.  Then  schools  and  churches, 
the  work  of  patient  toil  on  the  part  of  the 
American  missionaries  and  native  Chris- 
tians, were  consumed  in  a  day  and  dark- 
ness fell  upon  a  city  desolate  and  In 
ashes.  ■ 

T,hugs  and  Murderers  These  *™ 

Today  these  same  thugs  and  murderers 
have  been  transported  to  Macedonia,  as 
the  probable  scene  of  the  next  great  mas- 
sacre. 

When,  from  time  to  time,  their  atroci- 
ties become  so  flagrant  that  the  European 
ambassadors  feel  called  upon  to  pro- 
test, the  Sultan  virtually  disclaims  all 
responsibility  for  the  lawnessness  of  a 
"mob"  over  which,  alas,  he  "has  no  con- 
trol." Like  each  of  the  various  clans  of 
the  Kurds,  the  Bashl-Bazouk  can  easily 
be  distinguished  by  his  costume. 

I-Iis  shoes,  or  "yemenys"  (meaning 
leather),  are  red  or  black.  His  golf-like 
stockings,  which  leave  the  knee  exposed, 
are  elaborately  embroidered  in  black,  his 
short  Turkish  trousers  are  of  homespun, 
while  about  his  waist  is  a  short  sash  of 
wool  or  silk,  surmounted  by  a  leather 
been  kept  In  order.  In  the  districts  once:oejt  jn  rich  colors  and  embossed  in  red. 
held  by  the  Turks,  but  in  the  power  of  |  This  is  divided  into  three  or  four  sections, 
Bulgaria,  all  this  is  different.    There  are.  ln  wr,ich  he  keeps  his   revolver,  his  chi- 


From . 


\  signs  of  decay,  of  neglect,   of  abuse 
Bulgarians  Are   Nomads 
The  peoples   of  Macedonia!   particular!* 
the   Bulgarians,  who   live    there,    are    foi 
the   most   part     nomadic.     Wheat,     corn 
tobacco  and  cattle  are  theehief  products,   ^x^rng^  from  The 'side,  "as  aTso"  a  "small 


bouk   or   pipe   and   his   yataghan,    always 
kept   sharp. 

Warlike  Bashi-Bazouks 

The    Bashi-Bazouks    never    carry    dat 
gers   as   the   Circassians   do.    A  cartridg 


The  inhabitants  in  the  villages; have  nc 


silver  snuffbox.    They  wear  two  jackets, 


houses   of   wood.     A,  hole,  is   dug   in  ,  the    h  h  short  sleeyes  anfl  the 

ground,   about   which   a   wall  of   stone   is  ,h    ,  At .  th     e,bow   ls 

raised,  and  over  the  top  of  which  a..r  of        .     ,  wWch  .  ,  .j      a 

of  straw  is  constructed.     The  people  are,  £         °  t         quotations :  from   the 

frugal   by   nature  and  usually ^  have   very  *      talisman    to    protect    them 

large    families.      All    the    food    is    raised  adversary. 

at    home,    the   clothes   are    obtained    from       . ,       .     .,  .      .      „     „*,„!..    „*    *.n.. 

...  ,'     .  ,.        .  .   ..  . .  „    ■'      .  About    the    neck    Is    a    chain  .  of    sliver 

the  wool  of  the  sheep  and  the  meat  from       .        ,     "       ,  ,  .    .     _„„ „*,„.  _   „„„„,„„  i 

fh=ir  owt,    mhi.  |  coins,  from  which  is  suspended  a  powder 

box.  The  head-  is  close  shaven,  ■  except 
for  a  tuft,  of  hair  left  on  top,  so  that  if 
anything  happens  to  them,  ,on_  the  battle 
field  the  angel  will  have  no  trouble  in 
catching  hold  of  their  hair  to  snatch 
them  up  to  paradise. 

Only  the  aged  are  allowed  to  wear 
beards.  The  fez  is  a  stiff,  high  Turkish 
affair,  burdened  with  an  abnormally 
heavy  tassel. 

Zeibecks  Love  to  Fight 

The   Zeibecks,   who  are  found  in  every 


their  own   cattle. 

The  children  go  to  school  as  a  rule 
but  little.  At  the  age  of  10  or  11  they 
are  sent  to  tend  the  flocks  on  the  hill- 
sides. For  the  most  part  this  poorer  class 
are  the  Bulgarians. 

Macedonians   in   the   Cities 

In  the  larger  towns  and  the  cities  are 
the  Macedonians.  These  people  consti- 
tute the  merchant  Glass  of  Macedonia. 
They  represent  the  culture  and  the  en- 
lightened portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the    country,    and    consequently    feel    the     . 

keenest  spirit  of  resistance  at  the  threat-  olty-  are  composed  of  Turks  and  another 
ened  invasion  of  a  hostile  and  autocratic  clan  °£  Ivurds.  They  are  ever  on  the  out- 
power,  which  threatens  the  complete  ex-  look  for  war-  While  they  never  identify 
termination  of  their  national  and  social  themselves  with  the  tactics  of  the  .regular 
Institutions  Turkish  army,  they  are  on  hand  for  the 

The    present    insurrectionists     are     the  Plundering  and  massacres. 
Bulgarians,  who  have  crossed  into  Turk-1     They   also   go    heavily   armed,    carrying 


ish  territory,   or  into  territory  subject  to 


beside  the  yataghan  a  dabanja  or  pistol 


the  power  of  the  Sultan,  and  who  incite,  with  a  curved,  handle.  Their  stockings 
or  are  suspected  of  inciting,  the  people  are  WRlte'  held  in  place  by  a  wide  black 
against  the  power  of  the  Turk.  «arter    wlth    tassels    on    the    sides.    The 

That  such  acts  are  regarded  with  sash  under  the  leather  belt  ls  of  silk  five 
placidity  and  even  encouragement  by  the,Vards  "'n  length,  and  wound  round  and 
Bulgarian  government  ls  proof  enough  to   rour»d  the  wais 


disclose  actual  inciting  force  behind  the 
revolutionists. 

Still  no  active  part  iB  taken  by  the 
Bulgarian  government  in  the  trouble  in 
Turkish  territory,  and  ostensibly  the  gov- 
ernment is  opposed  to  the  acts  of  its 
people  there. 

Neither  Russia  nor  England,  it  is 
agreed,  will  permit  further  aggrandize- 
ment by  the  Turk,  nor  will  the  Kaiser 
allow  the  Bulgarian  government  to  seize 
the  territory  over  which  the  Turk  was 
granted  jurisdiction  by  the  treaty  of 
Berlin. 


Their  shirts  are  of  gay,  striped  home- 
spun, and  their  fez  not  so  stiff  .as  the 
Bashl-Bazouks  and  wound  about  with  a 
wide  handkerchief  In  gayly  stamped  pat- 
tern. 

It  ls  the  presence  of  these  various 
bodies  of  Kurds  in  Macedonia  today  that 
furnishes  constant  menace  and  irritation 
to  the  Christians  and  gives  the  lie  to  the 
Sultan's  promised  scheme  of  reforms. 


Date- 


Date.. 
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The  marriage  is  announced  of  Miss 
Ellen  B.  Ewell,  daughter  of  Mrs.  John 
EveH,  and  Mr.  Eugene  C.  Vining.  prin- 
cipal of  the  academy  at  Billerica.  Miss 
Ewell  was  a  former  teacher  at  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vining  will  be  at  fiwaie  at  Biller- 
ica after  Oct.  1. 


From.. 


NEW  BUILDING  FOR 

BLIND  PUPILS. 

The  new  liiilliThjliiifT  tlin  nijmii  |  de- 
partment of  -tfTe^choortOT-ttieTBiind  at 
Jamaica  Plain  is  completed,  furnished 
and  most  thoroughly  equipped  for  its 
work.  A  new  staff  of  teachers  has  been 
engaged  and  everything  is  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  pupils.  The  build- 
ing will  accommodate  about  40  children. 
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LOWELL  GREEKS  PROTEST. 

[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.) 
LOWELL,  Oct.  4,  1903.  In  Huntington 
Hall  this  afternoon  more  than  500  Greek 
residents  of  Lowell  met  and  adopted 
resolutions  denouncing  and  protesting 
against  the  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  mas- 
sacres in  Macedonia.  Mr.  Vodocanadhi 
of  Boston  presided,  and  addresses  were 
made  bv  Principal  Anagnos  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute,  Prof.  T.  P  Ton  of  Bos- 
ton University,  Prof.  Michael  Intros, 
Dr.  Demosthenes  G-enerez  ana  Mr. 
Trigcomacos  of  Lowell, 


Perkins  Institution  and  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind. 


South  Boston,  Oct.  8,  11)03. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  14th,  at  3  o'clock  p.  in.,  to  elect  officers,  to  ad 
upon  the  matter  of  changing  the  name  of  "Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,"  to  that  of 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  and  to  transact  such  other 
business  as  may  legally  come  before  the  meeting. 

An  exhibition  of  literary  and  musical  exercises  will  be 
given  after  the  meeting. 

MICHAEL  ANAGNOS, 

Secretary. 


OHelaea  fess  Crai .A&££. 


Date. 
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A  Chelsea  Musician's  Work 

The  well  known  bligcj  jjjanist,  Mr. 
Clement  Ryder  of  this  city,  is  not  only  a 
teacher  of  people  who  desire  instruction 
on  the  piano,  but  has  also  prepared 
for  other  teachers  many  compositions, 
which  haye  had  an  enormous  sale 
throughout  the  United  States.  Mr.  Ry- 
der's musical  proclivities  may  be  natu 
ral  enough,  still  he  owes  his  present  po. 
sition  as  a  musician,  composer  and 
teacher,  to  years  of  unremitting  and 
systematic  study  of  technique,  har- 
mony, composition,  singing  and  teach- 
ing, with  such  famous  instructors  as  B. 
J.  Ling,  Edward  B.  Perry,  M.  Sherwood, 
Hermann  Stachauer  and  George  L.  Os- 
good. Every  one  of  these  noted  men 
testify  to  his  ability  and  competency  as 
a  teacher  over  their  own  signature. 

Thus  far  he  has  composed  more  than 
50  compositions  of  recognized  merit  and 
arranged  many  more  that  will  be  found 
in  the  musical  libraries  the  country 
over.  He  has  committed  to  memory 
over  200  studies  and  is  constantly  adding 
to  the  number,  besides  having  in  mem- 
ory over  100  pieces  of  standard  works. 

His  ability  to  teach  is  of  a  high  order 
and  the  proficiency  of  his  pupils  is  re- 
ma-rkable.  He  has  the  faculty  of  en- 
thusing his  pupils  with  a  love  for  the 
1  study  and  brings  out  any  latent  musical 
talent. 

It  is  said  that  the  child  or  older  per- 
son that  secures  him  as  an  instructor  is 
fortunate  and  can  feel  assured  that  they 
have  started  in  under  a  competent, 
painstaking  and  interested  teacher. 

BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER 
OCTOBEK    7,    1903. 
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Miss  Alice  Merrill  of  Brownvillo.  has 
been  appointed  assistant  matron  at  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  blind,  Boston. 


frCTl: 

Prof.  J.  W.  Maynard,  the  cele- 
brated blind  entertainer,  of  Boston, 
will  give  one  of  his  popular  enter- 
tainments consi  ting  of  songs,  piano 
solos,  immitationa,  wit  icisms,  etc., 
on  Tuesday  evening  in  Masonic  Hall. 
A  silver  collection  will  be  taken  at  the 
door.  Prof.  Maynard  was  born  blind 
and  was  educated  in  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  in  Boston.  He 
is  possessed  of  a  rich,  heavy  baritone 
voice  which  thrills  one  with  it3  pow- 
er and  sympathy.  He  kindly  sang  a 
solo  morning  and  evening  Sunday,  at 
the  Methodist  church,  and  the  audi- 
ence were  delighted.  Prof.  Maynard 
played  the  pianos  exhibited  by  the 
Bailey  Music  rooms jtt  the  Fryeburg 
fair  and  thousands  stood  and  listened 
to  the  blind  performer  with  delight 
His  entertainment  is  first  class  anc 
highly  entertaining  and  we  hope  hi 
may  have  a  full  house  here  tomorrow 
evening.  He  will  be  at  Conway  thi 
owotiing. 


Perkins    Institution    for   the    Blind. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  tha 
Perkins  Institution  ana  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  will  be  held  In  the  institution  in 
South  Boatpn,  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  14,  at 
8  o'clock  P.M.,  for  tho  election  of  officers:  for 
taking  action  In  regard  to  changing  the  name 
of  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Biing  to  that  of  PERKINS  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  and  for  the  transaction  of 
any  other  lawful  business. 
o7-0t  MICHAEL    ANAGNOS,    Secretary. 
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THE    ADULT    BLIND. 


Through  legislative  generosity,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  well  directed  appeals  of 
our  philanthropists  who  are  Interested 
in  the  blind,  free  instruction  is  now 
being  given  at  the  homes  of  adult  blind, 
not  only  in  Boston,  but  in  all  parts  of 
the  state.  Massachusetts  has  done  more 
than  any  other  commonwealth  to  pro- 
tect and  educate  its  blind.  For  years 
boys  and  girls  have  been  educated  at 
Perkins  Institution  at  South  Boston,  but 
the  giving  of  free  instruction  to  men 
and  women  Is  of  a  more  recent  date. 
To  the  young  there  was  hope;  to  the 
adults  there  was  practically  no  hope. 
Now  conditions  are  different,  and  so 
far  as  any  adult  can  be  taught,  the  adult 
blind  now  receive  more  attention  than 
those  of  their  age  who  are  without  the 
loss  of  sight. 

By  the  present  arrangement,  John 
Mars,  one  of  the  head  instructors  in 
the  Perkins  Institution,  is  visiting  adult 
blind  in  their  homes  and  teaching  them 
reading,  writing  and  such  manual  occu- 
pation as  they  may  be  capable  of  under- 
taking. But  for  this  saving  training, 
they  would  pass  their  lives  in  idleness, 
and  reading  and  writing  afford  a  con- 
stant solace.  Mr.  Mars  has  selected 
competent  teachers  to  assist  him  in  the 
work,  and  wherever  there  is  an  adult 
blind  person  living  there  a  teacher  will 
be  sent  without  expense  to  the  one 
taught.  The  old  saying  that  it  is  never 
too  late  to  learn  Is  now  for  the  first 
time  extended  to  the  blind.  The  state 
board  of  education  has  general  super- 
vision over  this  educational  work,  and 
thus  a  high  standard  is  always  insured. 

The  whole  plan  now  is  freed  from  any 
idea  of  philanthropy  or  charity.  If  the 
state  instructs  its  adult  blind  in  6ome 
useful  occupation,  they  become  self- 
supporting  and  no  longer  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  state  charities  as  public 
charges.  With  self-support  made  pos- 
sible to  all  the  blind,  they  become  in- 
dependent and  useful  members  of  the 
community.  As  a  business  proposition 
the  education  of  the  blind  is  really  a 
profit  to  the  state,  and  the  success  that 
is  being  met  with  is  the  best  com- 
mentary that  could  be  found. 


A2THP  THE  ANAT0AH2 

'Ev  'AOt'ivcuc,  SO  Avyovo'tou  1903 

Uzoieovov  tneidoStov  ev  xivi  dvoCUico 
z&\   xv<>^.<Sv  ev  'AyY^*?- 


iX7vi  Y.  ocxvi/iTDiw;  xat  7CvEuu.XTtx,ci>:,  y.%1  yi-  u^i$t.Y)  &6;x 
Et;  tov  Euspy£7Y,v  xxi  GoiTYipx  tcccutwv  ytXiiowv  TaXat- 
Ttwpwv  TrXxcu-sTiov  IvteXw;  i-Epprjo'.Evuv  i.-o  tyj;  x.sv/0j>- 
vta;  tuv  Oiisttov  tuv. 

Hi 


I 


To  ayolil.ii  touts  q-uvectyjQ/)  to  1799  irpo;  tcv  gv.sttov 
t:u  va  y.a.-xa-in-r,  tou;  tubXsu;  t-tavcu;  vi  "(watv  I/.  tyi;  i- 
oix;  xutuiv  Ipyxcix;,  cioac-i'.sv  auTsu;  i'pycv  ti.  Ai/^Tat  oe 
too'-vix  TuoXiv  irpssSuTEpov  tsu  21  e'tsu;. 

'0  AisuSuvty,;  auTsu   Etvxt  a  x.     KipsXs;    XtXX,    Sot-.; 
EroystTat  b'rt  OTav  xaT '  ap/i;  otwpiuO/j  oieuQuvty,;  tcu  iv 
Xdyu  DyoXstsu,  f.cOivOv;  T7>   ivayxr(v  vi  0i>fl  exutov    si; 
tt,v  6i7iv  Ivo;  Tu<pXsu.  llpo;  tov  cxsttov  f  sUfi  Ur^yttz  irsX- 
Xi;  &£*■!  t?,;    Yip-.ipx;  £vyuv  osfAEvsu;  tsu;    o:p9xX|ASu;  tsu. 

Al*    TSU    TpOJTSU     T0UT5U   Y1?'/)V7,9'0      vi       TTpayi/.aTO  SSlYiTY)       1^ 

exutw  ty(v  Oistv  xai  tsu;  xiv&uvsu;  ivi;  TutpXsu.  Met'  su 
rc;Xc   spipO-oTav  £i;  to  xxtxs-ty)|.;.x  ous     pXTJTi/.xi  fAYsyxvai. 

'H  otsufJuvTpia  eittev.  Sxt  tits  Y)vay/.a7(ji£v/i  vi  (JeXuvix^yj 
ty)v  xXcotty.v  oti  tsu;  Tu^pXsu;.  'AXX '  b  v..  XtXX  &i£T«.;j  V5! 
PsXwv.a^ri  e/.xcts;  tu®X&;  tyjv  xXuttysv  oti  tov  eouitov  tsu. 
Touts  y,ts  suxsXtoTEpsv  vi  XEy9/)  wxpi  vi  yitvv),   xxi  b'aw; 

i'jvs'px'jtis   vi  to  Tpxyy.a.TS7vSi7,i7r,  b  tots;  ei;  exutov.   Ilpo; 

touts  sgsOyi'O'xv  Tor;sv  ccpty/.Ti  ot  boOxXust  tou,  mite  tWOxv- 

Ovj     EXUTOV    EupH7y.GU.SV0V    Ei;     l|/Y]Xa©Y)TOV    cxots;. 

"EXaSs  tots  ty,v  /.>a><jTY)v  ivi  y£tpx;  xat  TTpsTETxQ/iTS 
vi  ty.v  Tcspiirr,  £ii  tti;  TpunYi;  ty,;  [iiAidvY);,  iXX  '  iisi  u.x- 
Tait;).  TiXs;  u.ETa  ■rcoD.i;  aatatx;  irpsr;-*  Osia;  ;u  I- 
xviXSsv  r,  £?r,;  suigyTj;  Mia.,  'E^'flT7j'<7i  vi  tw  coO/j  aix  6pu; 
£)t  t-7,;  svpx;  ■?)  ^xityi;  |v»;  ilrtTtou, scit7;'Xw7s  tots  auTr.v  sutco; 
wtt£  vi  cv^axTicO/j  Orj'Xsii,  TauTr,v  &i  s-£pxcs  cti  tsu  o- 
(fOx).(;.su  Tr,;  ps-'Xtovvf;  xxi  il;  t»iv  0-fl)>£ixv  txutt,v  £iTY,vxys 
tyjv  oc/.pxv  ttj;  /.XwJTvi;,  TpxSr,c;a;  &£  Tr,v  O/jXetiv  sttJoxcs 
auTTiv  Gta  tsu  opOx^jj.ou  T-fl;  Ps7.(I)vyi;,  z.xl  sutok  P-).d)vix- 
csv^t/iv  xX(ogt/;v!    A.i  ty};  iy^tvsia;  tsu  o  /..  XiX  jtaTcop- 

OailJ  vi  U7TipvlX.Y|'JY|  £V  [J-£yX  S;J.~6otSV,  OTtSp  £/.^SlS  T_/)v  Tcps; 
TY1V  auTl^apTYClXV  TUV  tuo).wv  b'-6v. TsisuTSTpoTcto;  [Al^pOV 
/.at    -/.xt  '  o^iyov  b  n.   XiaT.  y.xTopOwjSv  01  Iv   tco  u-o    ty;« 

otEuOuvctv    TOU  [AaO'/)T£u6y.£VSl     TUOAOt   vi      i;£p/WVTXl   xutsu^ 

svt£7>w:  y.arYipTw^svci  xpi;  auTSGuvTr,pY,o-iv    !  NEA     YOPKH       T/Ot't^       99 

'Hp.=I;    >.uttou;j.50x  oti  b    ip/xis;  y.xi     iyx--/iTo:  ^-Xs;- 
jy.x;  x.  Miv^aY,).   'AvxyvwijTOTCSuls:,    si;  tsu    brrstsu  ty,v  £i; 
'A-Aipiit'flv  pTaSxo-iy  cuvavspyY^x^sv  xxi  :f\[J.v.;  sux  o^iysv, 
xai  oo-ti;  oti  ty,;  Uxvoty.ts;,  &pxTTr,ptoTY)Ts;  z.xt  toisQuc'x; 

TSU    XXTUpOtOCE  vi    ivXAXO/)  T'/)V    OtS'JQ'JVTlV  TOU    TTStOTSU    XX^  * 

0Aa  t-puaxTs;  twv  tuo'Awv  Iv  Tat;  'Hvwalvai;  DoX-.Tsixt; 
TYi;  'Au.sp'.x.vi;  ;;.£-ri  Tiv  uxvxtcv  tou  7rsvfi£pou  tsu, tsu  cia- 
cy,^/.5u  (ptXxvOpcJsou  Ao/.Tops;  Xxsu,  y.xl  vi  I-£v£y/.-/)  iv  au- 
tw  otaoopou;  vstOTspiTy.ou;  y.ai  p:XTt(is,£t;,  >u;;ouus3x  li- 
yo;j.«v  oti  si^eti  olv  i-'^iiius  vi   oxttxvy.^y,     tov     IvTb.co; 

aiCSXTTYiOEVTX    -^SUTOV    TOU    All    T7)V    [ASyxAYjV    XXI    7T3>.UT;;i- 

•/.iaov  TTEipiv  tou  lopudiv  iv    'AO/;vxt;  2'/    S/0>«3v   v.i    tou; 
tu^su;  T-o;  'AvxtooXy,;,  o"t-.ve:  oiiyou^t  [ibv  «&tcoT-s.v,    I- 

7TX'.T0UVT£;  XXI   WEVOU.IVO!    ^S'.pOTEpOV    TO)'/    X.T7)VMy. 

Mix  TotxuTYj  6u<7ix  6i  y,ts  -n  u^t7T7)  e\osi;i;  cpaavOpw- 
Ttix;  unlp  T-ii;  Txlai-wpou  tixcew.;  tuv  tu'3>.wv,  oi'tue;  w; 
BfSEiKsv  tivxi  IvtsXu;  7:apY,lu.£V/)[j.Ivsi  ci  p.dvov  cuu.xTf/.w:, 


EBAOM  A.  ^.1 A-IOIST 

AHMHIOrPA^IKON  QPrANDN  TON  EAAHHQN 

THE  AMEPJKHE 
XpctTQ  S  5Je«-ce[xSp£oo  1903 

—  II&;  So•i.Y0,i,'  St?  *cov  M.K.6- 
ajj.ov  ot,  "EXXvjvs^.— Ol  nXsioxot 
lj.*Ty.tortOvaiS«v  i^euxs>kt^O|j.£vot 
— "EXXyjv  vtxOvjY»l"1'lS    stS   x^  "*" 

X£VV]TYif>tOS    JJ.O/X6S      X^^     IXXviVt- 

x^?  Ttxpotttta,?. 

Oi  Suo  xuaiot  TifAxyevoci    elve    ol    [aovoi 

SV   TV)    (JlO(Jt.7)XaVlC{C      X«l     TU     EfAWOpttp       EX- 

TvYjve;  evrauOiz.  Et«  tyiv  toc^w  tyjv  stti- 
5TYipt.ovtx.Yiv  sy^oasv  TOtouTOu;  Tpst;.  ripw 
tov  tov  x.  M.  'Avxyvwo-TuxouXov.  Efvsct 
6  yYipxib;  xod  TvaveXX'/ivto);  yva)5To;  dteu- 
Buvtyi;  ty];  IvTotuOa  ipiepixocviXYi?  (j^oXvl? 
tuv  Tucp'XGiv,  iXXa  x*l  w;  euepyeTYi;  tvj; 
TCXTpi^o;,   auvTYipwv    tSioct;     Sancivxi;    ei; 

TY)V    1VlXTpt^3C     TOU,    Xa)Pl0V      T*K      'H7tetpOU, 

Suo  woepBsvocytoyetx,  "EXXyiv  ixpoaipvYK, 
TciZTptcoTixwv   KioOYiaiTUV  epi.'rt'Xswc . 

MeyiXu;  ev  tu  7rpo<7(07vtp  tou  Ti[A«Tai 
to  sXXyivixov  ovojxa  wxpa  rot;  £svoi; 
x«l  (AeyocXYi;  7t«p'  auTWv  iTroX«(/.6iivsi 
UTCoX^sto;.  'AXX'  osscxt;  etuy^sv  6  x.  'A- 
vxyvuo-TOTrouXo;  St'  suspyeaiuv  wpb;  oc 
tou.«  vi  s£<OTepixsu<TY|  TOV  7tOCTptO)TlO-[Adv 
TOU,    ertOTlO-OY)      wivTOTS      kvtI     TOU   (X«VV« 

v^oXyiv.  xocl  ireb  xxtpou  vi^v)  sy^ei  xsctixXy)- 
<p6-fl  utto  u-txpio;  tivo;  xTtoyoYiTeuusu;, 
•flTt;  ^i6«ico;  e?ve  TcxpoSix-Ji  o\i  Ta;  jas- 
yaXa;  xxpSta;. 
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HEN  B02TQNH 

mEP  TON  EN  MAKEiONIA 

nAOONTQN  EAAHNQN 

STNhAPIASIS 


Tyjv  FlapsXOouc'ii  Kuptocx.-ov,  Cuii.!fco- 
vw;  rj  iv  t«i;  (iS-ppioTTu^a'.:  »  CYjaCJicU- 
GEtiy)  —  pocxX^OEi,  cuvyIXOov  ot  iv  Boctw'.yj 
"EXXyivs;  si;  GuvsoptKGtv,  x.a9  '  y,v  EVYipyY,- 
0y;  I'pavo:  u-kp  :uv  ev  Mz/.Ecovta  — aOov- 
tcov  i/.  -:ihi  {JouXyapixto"  <pp'.y.aXs07Y)TC0v 
iccXcpcov  u-.a:.  Ilept  ttj:  iTTtSlYiTix.wriTYi; 
-.ocutyi;  cuvsopticEwr,  b  sv  Bqctcjvy)  kvtoc- 
7Toy.otTY^:aa:,  eTTSU-'iiV  7)u.tv  tk  ix.bXouOa  i 
as'qco;  (/.eT.'  auTY)v.     'H    cuvs&ptji^ic,   Etvat 


oy.oloyouL/.ivco:  svtovo;  cta(/.apTupta  to'j  ev 
'Au.sm'ati   'EXXv)vw[/.ov  xaTa   tov  sv  Ma- 

XECOVta    <ppiXaX£07Y)TC0V.      Ta     SV    allTT)    Xs 

vQsvtoc  s/.oTiXooTi  7tpdy[/,«Ti  tov  ttovov 
xa'.  TYjv  dyavdxT7)o"tv  8/  aicGdvsTOCl  6  Iv 
'Aaspitri  -/.a!  dwavTa^ou  "EXXt)v  s~l  toi; 
csivoTaQyV/.a':'  tcov  dcsX'pcov  tov.    'H  stci- 

C7TOA7]    TOU    ai^OTlj/O'J      7)1/. COV    KVTaTT OXplTO'J 

syei  w;  i^'ti;. 

■    «  Msctt)  aXyou;  xk\x    xai    u;>epctSTpQv 
ev|QouG"i«c?{/.ou    y.'i-.ir/r^iv    GTJpispov    sv    ttj 

xaXXi-ps-sl  k19quct)  tou  Steinert  Hall, 
sv  ttj  6ccp  Boylston  ti  cpcovn  too  StaWps- 
n du;  evTccvQa  ou.oys'voO;  x    Mcy.   'Avayvco- 

'<JTO~oOX.Ou,    TOO  [/.STaCCOTaVTO;  T7)V     8spU.7)V 

rou  -aTpi(oTi(r/.o'j  tou  si;  toG;  ftapeupsQsv- 
tk;  "EXX7)va;  xai  d'asto-upT)o«VTo;  si; 
t«;  xapoia;«'JT(ov  4s, Tt  s'/ysvj;  xoci  copaTov 

P,Tl    UtiiTjXov    XOCI  ISfcVtXOV    &ld    TCv"EXA7)va 

d,Ti  sXwi;    xal    (3dci:     too     'EXXy)vi<jt/oij. 

SvVexpOCTYITSV   S~l  XoXil    TY]V   ot"i'X~ VOTJ.V    U.«C 

xaTs'xTTjcs  Ta;  cxsij/Ei;  j/.a;  xal  s-Xt)9uve 
tou;  7taXp.ou;  [/.a:,  TaX[/.ou;d&ia7r7COTOir, 
gu.osoec/.svoo;  app7)/.Tw:  [/s  t«;  xapcia;  e- 
xsi'.cov  gI'tivs;  cYjjjispov  — aoyouv,  its  roc; 
xaptia;  exeS-cov  ol'ttvs;  OcpioTavTa)  Ta 
"avcsra  0—oxu~tovte;  si;    to   ToayO  xal 

KvaVOpOV  SY/S!plClgV  TCOV  GUVCDULOTCOV    SovX 

ydpcov  -/.at  si:  -6  s'xoiX7)Tixdv  — Uo  tcov  pa- 
Gt&o£quxtgv.  "Hpytcsv  6  [/.syaTij/o;  dv/jp, 
jr.oep.tv  tcov  s'japi6ao)v  'Aj/.spixa.uv  opuXcov 
sl:T7)v'Ayy>.tx7)v,sctGT0poiv  toc  csuo-a9ri- 
(/.octc  i    tcov    sv  Kpouc65w     EXXiv.tov    xai 

7T9C       iOlfliuv   Old    5.T     ".    .;Tl>.7,;      T0V7CAY'.'- 

caov  sv  Maxscovia-  aTrsosi^s  St'  dxooGL/.a- 

/ItCOV  STCtYj£ip7)'/.aTC0V  TK    d~apKypa77TaS'.- 

xa'.coi/.aTa  too   'EXXyivici/ou  sv  Maxscovia 
s;  7)- w;  ex  TYiy/ir  otapxou;     dv=9aXX£    to 
csvopov  tou  -oXtxict/ou    sx  T7);  sXsuOsota; 
jy«*  Tou_iVi...AA£^Gcv.«pou,. .Sv*  to  ay-o  T0  3- 

TO   0£vopOV   -OTIcOtI    (A£    TO    atJA«     TOU      pKp- 

Bxpicpu  itocl  TV)';  couXoTp£-sta:c,[/.c  to  al 
(/■«  TTJs  cpsvanT);  /.xi  tt);  xocxo^py X; ,  6'rep 
Tpay^'w;  xoc!  «  avcpw;  ^tpi^sTat  6  ofvav- 
cpo^cuposTO;  T7):  pouXyapr/.T);  aTlfA.tac. 
'EHyTiue  tt)v  C7)u.3e<ji3?v  v/);  'EXXTjvoTo^p- 
xtic-7);  cu;./.-pa?s(o;,  cia  X«p«)lTvipi'ijTWu- 
TaTtov  Xoytov  xase  -/.ktsXyi^sv  TCpo-jQicoe;  qti 
civ  XV.pjAO-.oufiSV  tov  Sid  pJou  iyOpov  j/.«f 
tov  avacTvjXojcccvTa   t-^v  xs^yj.v  tou  t£- 

X£UTIZ[0U    TWv    KcdVGTKVTt    G)v      XOc!    e'-£V£y- 

Xflv.TK  to  fcpi  Tpauaoc  £-i  toO  EUtov. 
q(aoy,  o-£p  a-^/spov  ^.a:  jpspsi  si;  T"ov  i- 
■ocyXTiv  va  euvrps^wasv  ay  tov  i.a  w^O^u- 
Xa;u;/.sv  T7|.v  xcpr,v  t,.a;,  tyiv  yvijajav  y.a; 
xdpvjv  xat  dSsXcpviv  ct-o  toc;  jrslpac  twv 
y-p-aywv  xcc;.JX3£r.,;,v  CipSTSpiCTWV  tuv  £t- 
/-aico7.(ZTtov  ;/.a:.      "Etovics    ttjv  <J7)pi«-7iav 

TTi.PajrrtXT).    S7tl?pK(7sto;    i-J  _£v    ^Xya^, 

!  zi,,  dp?uv-4xl  y-^-rsXr.^v'AyyXicTt.Vva  J- 

T5£  *^T«5l     *EXX-/)VtCrTi,    OTl    OSOV    V«    SVVO- 


•^7)  o  JtsrtoXiTi-7(*evo;  zowo:  KTavTapu 
-V);  y7,;  on.  r,  Maxscovix  si  at  to  ctAs- 
p;  toD  'EXXTivtrry.ov,  zl,xl  :ti  xxp?Ax  _o- 
EXXv)V[CTy.oi,  avs-j  ttj:  o-oia;  ^euOlpa 
EXXa:  £s;y£;Jv«T«!  va  i-ap;y)  xatours  ou- 
v«Tai^va  vor/iT).  "Hpxwe>*tr«  si;  t^/'EX- 

X7i'/lX7)V       hu.'J.Hil      V.xl      IkX 


Oiia?  twv  evra^f)*.  sXXyivojv  Os^.i  tuv 
rtaiyo'v  :tov  ex.  tcov  Bou^yxpo-ToiMKtX&y 
w7.0T7)Ta)v  'EX.Xriv(i)v  ev  MziceSovia  nai 
e^o'vT)  et;  to'/;  wsepe'jfeOsvTa;  ivTiitpo* 
do)7to'j;  tcov    'A^ipixavixaiv    s^Y);/.epi^(i 


t-/i; 


AUXU- 


TflCTVi;        <pa)V?];      TOV        <IUVgXlV7)i7S       £~C      T0- 
COGTOV     TO     'EXXTJVtXOv     a/.pOZTTjptOv      oi77j 

-<x  (ixaTaTiaucTa  /.£-,co/.por-^.aT5:  KKftm 
c-tuv  acOV«XTOv  TY)v  -apa-.Tspco  ayrips-^tv. 
'Hyop£u-7Ev  £7ui  Siupov  HZTaXr,?a;'  sk  Tiv 
«otov,  git'.'Sv  TPoa£>cX-;,0-^Ccv  bi  "EXXvjvs; 
si;  rsvix.7)v  SuviXeu«(v  y.xl  TapacTTicra; 
Jtjv  avayx.7)v  ^XXoyT);  spcc.cov  uzkp  twv 
SEtvo-aOouvTcov  aSsX<pwv  ,/ac  Icqjcs  '^pw- 
^o;  to  ^vOr,;/.a  cta  ttj;  e;  1 00  oVAAap'iwv 
-poTOOpa:  TOu,gv^.cXo607,cav  xai  -avTs; 
oi  -apSuplCrx.6./.£.ot  xflc!  sv  §t«ff^«-,  iXi- 
p;  woa;  a-£TsX£a6r,  to  sociv  tw.  900 
ooXXapicov  o'-sp  9a  CTa>^  si;  tt,v  ev  'A6ti- 
vat;  xsvTpix7)v  fetTpow^v   Sid  Td  -spa-.Ts- 

fCO.      SUVEGTT)   OS  Xat    STTlTpO^  sx  TUV  X.X. 

I.  P0Sox.a-.dx7;  IIpoE'cpou,  Ato.   ^atfM-kn 

dvT^po^pou,  'AvS.  PouvapiT^Jbo;  P. 
TsdyypT]  ypay.y.aTsco:  xat  co;  y.£\iv 
-wv  x.x.  AvayvcoGTOTouXou,  "Ico  o;  xa- 
9r,y-0TOu  ev^tco  Travs^ic-^iw  ttj;  Bo-7tco- 
vt)S,  AXec!.  ^TaupoTcouXou,  xal  Flavay. 
i*.(/ou,     ,ip0-    s;axoXouQ-/)o-tv 

TWVEfa.Cuv    Old    70v    a{,-'v    p-j.^.^ 

MET'aOrov  co^iX^sv  d  x.  'Itov,     eTS 
po;  roG  Xoviou  "EXXW ,7ULo,0  sv  ,A|*s?ixij) 
«i«7cpewfl«  xafiyjyyjTr.,;  ev  tO    waveTTWTii .' 

fi£({>     TYiS   P0(TTl4vil«,8oTi;    7rapS<TT7).7SV    5ti 

xal    dXXo;  Xdyu?  (/.a;    dvayxd^ei  vd  wpo- 
6co(/sv  eJ<    T-flv  Po7)9eia  -    tSv  dru^ouvTuv 
£hl<p5>v  (/a?,sxTd«  T-?i;  dvaxou^tteu;  au- 
tc5v,    d  Xdyo«  5e  o5to;  eJvai     8n    Trpeusi 
vd  *el$o>jMv  el;  Toi;  dWKJou«    t-^;  26?lK; 
oTl  s?'  5<7ov  auTol  TvoprtoX.oOv,   xaTa<7Tps> 
<po»v,  Ip^dvQov   'EXX/)vixdt    *o'Xst<    efti 
T0730rov  %ETS  8d  dvcyelptopiev  rd;  olxi. 
a4  twv,    tz  (JXo-Xeii  tcov,  Tdt   sxxX»<r{«; 
tuv  fvd  xoTaSs(;co[/s    e£«  aurou?  5ti  t-^v 
waTpoTYiTse  (/a;  ewi  Tcov  Yipvjpicopcevcov  ^w  - 
p(cov  SsvSdvav-ai  vd  |*d?  d<paipsTco7iv  c^td 
ttj;  fiioc?  xal  T-^;   papg^pou  (rupiwepi^ 9pg{ 
-fcov.      "ExXei^  rtxe  T^v  dpuXiav  tou  o  ias- 
XfppuTo;  dyopyjrT);     wtvfax;     si?  Ttdvra 
*EXV/)va  vd  favfj     dpcoyd;  e£?    TY]V  U£p£. 
cTTa<T  v  aOTYiv    xal    ^apd  Td?    J5ia«  sxa- 
5to;  cW[/.et;-      toOtov  Sis^^aro  d  a^. 
lep.    *iaLC7to'X.Y);  SffTi?  (tuvs<itv)tjv  iva  ev 
dfiovola  xal  dydjr/)  ffuvrps^Ev  to  Ipyov 
OTtep  ^potopiffToci  vd  [AaXaxcojvj-  oG/i  5^, 
vd  swouXco^v)  ty)v  PapeTav  zXv)y7)v  t&v  d' 
5eX?cov   Lea;.      S/veT^Qv.    efra  f^i^a 
'AyYXi(7Ti    OTrsp  Sisp{*¥jveusi  zi   xla^x* 
Ta  tov  rcdvou  xal  rra  d^eX^ixyj?   (tuja**- 
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I  "Half  a  Dozen  Honsekcepers,"  tho  re- 
cently reprinted  etory  by  Mrs.  Kate  Doxis- 
laa  Wlggfln,  contains  the  first  sketch  of 
Miranda  and  Jane.  Sawyer,  the  two  aunts 
who  appear  In  "  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook 
Farm,"  and  those  curious  In  such  matters 
may  enjoy  comparing  tie  sketch  and  the 
finished  picture.  The  elder  book  will  un- 
doubtedly profit  by  the  circulation  of  the 
younger,  and  the  same  thing  might  be  said 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Swift  Lamson's  "  Life  and 
Education  of  Laura  Dewey  Bridgman," 
published  twenty-five  years  ago  and  reis- 
sued four  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  This  book  describes  the  ap- 
plication of  Dr.  Howe's  system  of  teach- 
ing, for  Its  author  was  one  of  Miss-  Brldg- 
man's  Instructors,  and  It  Is  further  valua- 
ble because,  having  been  written  as  a  Jour- 
nal, It  preserves  the  actual  chronological 
order  «f  the  pupil's  development  Instead  of 
giving  a  general  Impression  In  which  one 
loses  the  record  of  the  failures,  really  tho- 
roost  Instructive  events  in  the  history  of  a. 
course  of  teaching.  The  announcement  of 
the  book  la  which  Dr.  Howe's  daughters 
present  the  theory  of  the  work  described 
lit  this  volume  has  created  a  new  demand 
■tor  Mrs.  Lamson's  story. 

••• 

"Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil,  and  What  Ho  Taught  Her,"  just 
published  by  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Is  not  only  the  history  of  Laura,  but  a 
history  of  the  noble  institution  that  shel- 
tered her,  and  to  a  certain  extent  a  sketch 
of  the  remarkable  man  who  gave  happi- 
ness to  four  other  blind  mutes,  besides 
performing  the  work  that  properly  fell 
to  his  share  as  the  head  of  the  Per- 
kins Institutien,  beneficently  Interposing 
In  behalf  of  all  manner  of  "  detectives " 
and  Incidentally  assisting  ail  the.  European 
revolutions  of  which  be  could  hear.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  write 
an  account  of  ene  aspect  of  such  a  man  a 
character,  and  Dr.  Howe's  daughters  do 
not  attempt  a  task  so  ungrateful.  So 
much  the  better  for  the  general  reader,  who 
will  find  himself  In  accord  with  the  letter 
written  to  the  publishers  by  the  Bishop  of 
New  York,  saying  that  Dr.  Howe's  daugh- 
ters have  done  great  service  to  their  gen- 
eration In  rescuing  their  father's  manu- 
script from  oblivion. 

Laura's  own  journal  and  Prof.  E.  C  San- 
ford's  comment  will  be  found  valu- 
able by  any  teacher  of  language.  Illu- 
minating his  ideas  of  childish  mental  pro- 
cesses, and  Sunday  school  teachers  and 
clergymen  may  learn  how  little  they  can 
really  accomplish  in  teaching  the  mysteries 
of  faith.  In  certain  aspects  the  case  is  old, 
but  new  light  is  here  thrown  upon  it. 


perfttns  Institution 

ano  /lOassacbusetts  Scbool 

for  tbe  JSlino. 


Public  May  Help  by  Employing 
Blind  Mechanics. 


Program   for   Corporation  Day, 
October   14,    1903 


Divertimento, 

Orchestra 


Mozart 


Eighth   Class    in   Physiology, 

Mr.    Faulkn 


er 


Flute   Solo, 


John  Wetherell 


Fifth   Class    in  English. 


Miss  McMaster 


Minuet    in   D, 


Orchestra 


Haydn 


T&a fcfteSS""S*»»^ 


Date. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

ON  GOOD  BASIS 

Patrick     T.     Jackson     Is     Elected 
Treasurer. 


the  BHn/  «h6/erkinS  lDsti^°  tot 
met  a  i  Br°ad^.  South  Boston, 
Steraoon?6    SCh°01    bul,dtaS    yesterday 

A  Che?enegt!onWaoSf  ■?&«,&  «»  o^rs 
■noplace    of   Edward   ^son^s^a™ 

■iSJtS'th'Mk*  APIileton  *™- 

the  scholarship  It  the  ™Vnofease  ln 
and  the  kindergarten  h™a1^  hiding 
maica  Plain  was reported  Ti1  .  at  Ja" 
of  $3668.06  in  monev „r ,  £"  ^n  hicrease 
reported  byVTtreasu?er  ^   W&3    als0 

amounted^tol^1^^11^  the  year 
hand  from  last  year of  'm^K  Cash,  °n 
a  total  of  $410  791  65  tS  8'  making 
and  Investments  amoiJ^i  expenditures 
leaver  ba.a^on'SSSa'lS,  MO  l^4'790'73- 

J^ee\,^^,aftena13r£rf"mPi?ted 
jrnd  additions  have  heenh,/01"  S^155' 
F&ain^uilding,   South  Boston     6    "    the 


THURSDAY,  OCtT^TdosT 

AIDING  THE  BLIND, 


Work  of  Perkinslnstitution 
For  the  Year. 


Gcod  Results  in  All  Departments, 
But  More  Mare;  is  Needed. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Perkins  institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts school  for  the  blind  was  held 
.at  the  institution  on  Bast  Broadway, 
bouth  Boston,  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
lodowing  officers  were  elected:  Fran- 
cis H.  Appleton  pres,  Amory  A.  Law- 
rence vice  pres,  Patrick  T.  Jackson 
treas,  Michael  Anagnos  sec.  Francis  H. 
Appleton,  William  Leonard  Benedict. 
William  Endicott,  Charles  P.  Gardiner, 
JJr  J.  Theodore  Heard,  George  H.  Rich- 
ards, Richard  M.  Saltonstall  and  S. 
Lothrop  Thorndike  trustees,  Henry  En- 
dicott and  Edward  Wigglesworth  Grew 
auditors  of  treasurer's  accounts 

be'rtr.tfhhH^enin8'  of  ?he  ^ar  the  num- 
nSwSt  1  nd  Pef,?on.s  ln  the  different  de- 
?hi  ,me5ts  of  the  institution,  including 
278°  id^uSir*6,11  at  Ja«?a^a  Plain,  wal 
-8,    admitted    during    the    year   36     dis- 

thp'f^H  %  t'£aVinfr  th>?  total  number  at 
the  end  of  the  year  284.  The  health  of 
the  pupils  has  been  uniformly  good 
ioiw  He  besinnins°1  the  year,  Sept  1, 
1»02,  theie  was  a  balance  of '  $43,688  98- 
sfel  l%c^pts  during  the  year  have  been 
fft 7'1J-ve";  making  a  total  -of  $410,791.67. 
The  total  expenditures  and  investments 

S  oTd9Sm.leavtns  a  balance  °ni 

There  is  a  demand  for  further  im- 
provement in  many  of  the  departments, 
and  there  is  a  consequent  absolute  need 
of  funds  to  extend  the  good  work 

The  report  contains  a  tribute  to  Ed- 
ward Jackson,  for  many  years  treasurer 
of  the  corporation,  and  who.  on  account 
of  advanced  years,  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire from  that  position. 

During  the  year  legacies  amounting  to 
"nsUtution         haV6   bee"   Paid   int0    the 

The  greatest  change  in  the  Institution 
has  been  m  the  main  building,  which 
has  undergone  considerable  improve- 
ment,   and    highly    satisfactory    altera- 

The  work  of  teaching  blind  persons  at 
their  homes  has  increased  extensively 
and  fully  proves  the  importance  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  state  appropriation  for  the 
purpose. 

In  the  workshop  for  the  adult  blind 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  work  yet 
there  arc  many  needy  blind  persons  on 
the  lists  of  the  institution  ready  and 
prepared  to  do  work  of  repairing  furni- 
ture and  tuning  pianos,  and  an  excellent 
opportunity  is  offered  those  so  inclined 
to  help  the  blind  in  this  way. 

Referring  to  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  in  Jamaica  Plain,  the  report  says 
■  there  have  been  excellent  results  during 
the  year.  s 

,J'»  matter  of  changing  the  name  to 
the  Perkins  school  for  the  blind  was  re- 
ferred to  the  trustees  foi  f-irther  consid- 
eration. 

jjgstom  fjfrangqriaat 

THURSDAY.    OCTOBER    15,    1803 
ENLARGING  ITS  SCOPE  OF  WORK 

Reports  Made  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  Show  That  Its 
Benefits  Reach  Many  People 

Constant  increase  in  all  department  work 
and  in  the  number  of  pupils  aided  and  a  j 
greatly  enlarged  equipment  were  shown  in 
reports  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
corporation  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  held 
at  the  institution  on  East  Broadway,  South 
Boston,  yesterday  afternoon.  The  presi- 
dent, Francis  H.  Appleton,  presided. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  the  number  of 
blind   persons  in   the   different  departments 
of  the  institution,  including  the  kindergar- 
ten  at   Jamaica   Plain,    was   27S;    admitted 
during  the  year,  36;  discharged,  30;  leaving 
the   total   number   at   the   end    of   the   year, 
2S4.     The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  uni- 
formly  good.        Many    improvements    have 
been  made.     The  library  has  been  enriched, 
the   museum    collection    enlarged    and    new 
instruments,    apparatus,    tools,    models   and 
educational    appliances    added,    besides    the  ' 
important  addition  enlarging  the  hall   din-  ! 
ing-room    and    classrooms.        The    greatest 
change   in   the   institution   has   been  in    the 
main    building,    which    has    undergone    con- 
siderable improvement    and  highly  satisfac- 
tory alterations. 

The   work   of   teaching   blind   persons    at  j 
their  homes  has  increased  extensively  and  ! 
fully   proves   the   importance  and   necessity 
of  the  State  appropriation  for  the  purpose. 
In   the  workshop  for  the  adult  blind   there 
has  been  an  increase  of  wort  yet  there  are 


many  needy  blind  persons  on  the 
the  institution  ready  and  prep 
work  of  'repairing  furniture  and  tuning 
pianos,  and  an  excellent  opportunity  is  of- 
fered those  so  inclined  to  help  the  blind  in 
this  way.  Referring  to  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain,  the  report 
says  there  have  been  excellent  results  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  new  building  for  girls 
had  been  completed,  and  stands  as  a  lasting 
memorial  to  Joseph  Beal  Glover. 

Much  work  has  been  done  by  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press,  which,  besides  replacing 
many  volumes  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  I'.IOl, 
has  printed  several  other  volumes  and  much 
music. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Sept.  1, 
1902,  there  was  a  balance  of  $43,689;  the 
receipts  during  the  year  have  been  $uti7,- 
102,  making  a  total  of  $410,701.  The  toial 
expenditures  and  investments  were  $304,- 
791,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $40,000. 
During  the  year  legacies  amouncing  to 
nearly  $20,000  'have  been  paid  into  the  in- 
stitution. There  is  a  demand  for  further 
improvement  in  many  of  the  departments, 
and  there  is  a  consequent  absolute  need  of 
funds  to  extend  the  good  work.  The  report 
contains  a  tribute  to  Edward  Jackson,  for 
many  years  treasurer  of  the  corporation, 
who,  on  account  of  advanced  years, 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  that  position. 
The  matter  of  changing  the  name  to  the 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  as  proposed, 
was  referred  to  the  trustees  for  further 
consideration. 

In  the  election  of  officers  only  one  change 
was  made,  Patrick  T.  Jackson  succeeding 
Edward  Jackson  as  treasurer.  The  officers 
are:  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton;  vice 
president,  Amory  A.  Lawrence;  treasurer, 
Patrick  T.  Jackson;  secretary,  Michael 
Anagnos;  trustees,  Francis  H.  Appleton, 
William  Leonaj-d  Benedict,  William  Endi- 
cott,  Charles  P.  Gardiner,  J.  Theodore 
Heard,  M.  D.,  George  H.  Richards,  Richard 
M.  Saltonstall  and  S.  Lot'hrop  Thorndike; 
auditors  of  treasurer's  accounts,  Henry 
Endicott  and   Edward  Wigglesworth  Grew. 
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Nil  NEW  MME  YET 
FOR  BUND  SCHOOL 


to 


Nothing  definite  was  done  relative 
changing  the  name  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  at  the  annual  meeting  at  the 
institution  yesterday  afternoon.  Presi- 
dent Francis  H.  Appleton  presided,  and 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  trustees. 
In  the  election  of  officers  but  one 
change  occurred,  Patrick  T.  Jackson 
succeeding  Edward  Jackson  as  treas- 
urer.   The  officers  are: 

President.  FranctS  H.  Appleton;  viee-presi- 
dtnt.  Anion-  a.  Lawrence:  treasurer,  Patrick 
T.  Jackson:  secretary.  Michael  Anagnos;  trus- 
tees Francis  H.  Appleton,  William  Leonard- 
Benedict  William  Kndicott.  Chillies  P.  Gardi- 
ner. .1.  Tlieodore  Heard,  M.  D..  Gforge  11. 
Richards.  Rdenard  M.  Saltonstall  and  S. 
Lothrop  Thorndike;  auditors  of  treasurer's  ac- 
counts, Henry  Budlcott  and  Edward  Wiggles- 
worth   Grew. 

It  was  shown  in  the  annual  report 
ending  Aug.  31,  1903,  that  at  the  opening 
of  the  year  there  were  27S  pupils,  in- 
cluding '  those  in  the  kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain.  Since  then  36  have  been 
admitted  and  30  discharged,  leaving  284. 
The  general  health  has  been  good. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made. 
The  library  has  been  enriched,  the 
museum  collection  enlarged  and  new 
instruments,  apparatus,  tools,  models 
and  educational  appliances  added,  be- 
sides the  important  addition  enlarging 
the  hall  dining  room  and  class  rooraS. 

The  cash  on  hand  Sept.  1.  1902,  was 
$43  6S8.9S  and  the  receipts  of  the  year 
$367  102  67  a  total  of  $410,791.65.  The  ex- 
nen'dltures  and  investments  since  then 
amounted  to  $364,790.73.  leaving  $46,000.92. 
Several  bequests  were  left. 

Much  work  has  been  done  by  the 
Howe  memorial  press,  w-hich,  besides 
rpDlacing  many  volumes  destroyed  in 
the  Are  of  1901,  has  printed  several 
other  volumes  and  much  music. 
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The  report  on  the  kindergarten  br  i 
vi  il   that  'he  new   building   for  girls 
had    been    completed,    a    lasting    memo- 
rial  to  Joseph   Beal   Glover. 
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"HERE    COMES    HOWE!" 

"Here  comes  Howe,  the  very  man  we 
have  be«i  looking  for  all  this  time!" 
So  exclaimed,  clear  "back  in  1831.  to 
certain  companions  he  was  walking 
with  on  a  street  of  Boston,  Dr.  John 
D.  Fisher,  recently  returned  from  Paris, 
where  be  had  been  immensely  im- 
pressed "ith  the  education  of  the  blind 
as  started  in  that  city  in  a  school 
founded  by  Valentin  Hauy. 

Meanwhile,  who  waa  this  Howe,  so 
badly  wanted?  A  otill-young  man  of 
30 — often  called  "the  handsomest  man 
of  his  day"— who  had  Just  got  back 
from  Greece,  where  he  had  been  help- 
ing the  Greeks  fight  the  Turks.  Evi- 
dently, then,  a  romantic  or  heroic,  or, 
as  some  said,  Quixotic  young  fellow, 
who,  fired  with  enthusiasm  oyer  Lord 
Byron  and  Marco  Bozzarls  and  the 
glories  of  the  classic  age  of  Miltiades, 
Pericles  and  Plato,  had  crossed  the 
seas  as  a  volunteer  to  help  deliver  the 
down-trodden  Attic  land  from  the 
crashing  and  defiling  rule  of  a  brutal 
Mahometan  horde. 

Still,  what  in  the  world  did  Dr.  John 
D.  Fisher  want  of  just  that  kind  of  a 
type  of  chivalrous  young  hero?  Why— 
who  ever  would  have  dreamed  it? — he 
wanted  him  to  volunteer  as  founder 
and  director  of  a  blind  asylum  in 
Boston.  The  incongruity  of  the  idea 
seemed  fairly  ludicrous.  Why  not,  just 
as  sensibly,  send  over  for  Byron  him- 
self to  Inaugurate  the  project  just 
started  by  Father  Oyrus  Peirce  of  a  nor- 
mal school  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
seeing  that  the  noble  lord  had  suc- 
ceeded so  brilliantly  with  Giaours,  Laras 
and  Corsairs,  as  to  fire  the  mind  with 
the  conviction  that  he  would  prove  an 
equal  adept  at  heading  a  charge  of  the 
most  wildly  revolutionary  first  readers 
or  audaciously  phonetic  spelling  books? 

Dr.  Fisher  was  right.  He  wanted, 
indeed,  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  he  wanted  still  more  at  the 
bead  of  the  new  movement  a  man  ready 
to  risk  his  life  for  it  on  the  forlorn 
hope;  a  man  all  aflame  with  a  passion- 
ate lore  of  humanity,  and  who.  fiercely 
as  he  would  fight  the  Turk  to  deliver  a 
Christian  maiden  from  his  slavepen, 
would  equally  fiercely  fight  his  like  to- 
deliver  her  from  Giant  Despair's  dun- 
geon of  rayless  darkness  or  cavern  of 
soundless  silence;  in  fine,  a  man  who 
would  bring  to  bear  all  the  resources 
of  a  trained  intellect  and  all  the  in- 
domitable energies  of  an  undaunted 
character  In  refusal  to  quail  before  any 
obstacle,  any  exhaustion  of  work,  any 
storm  of  ridicule,  any  congenital  disin- 
heritance even  of  pitiless  nature  or  of 
outcast  social  pariah  doom.  Here,  then, 
was  the  type  of  hero  Fisher  wanted, 
and  when  be  encountered  him  on  the 
street  hailed  with  the  words,  "Here  is 
Howe,  the  very  man  we  hare  been  look- 
ing for  all  this  time!" — sworn  foe  of  the 
Turk  in  whatsoever  shape  he  shall  pre- 


infidel  head;  sworn  champion 
of  the  Christian  maiden,  whatsoever  the 
nature  of  her  dire  extremity— iD  fine, 
Whittier's  later-sung  "Chevalier  Bay- 
ard, the  knight  withont  fear  and  with- 
out reproach." 

71  is  a  matter,  then,  of  real  congrat- 
ulation that,  among  the  most  recently 
published  books  of  the  season,  one 
should  have  appeared  to  memorialize 
witli  full  and  instructive  detail  the 
crowning  feat  of  this  indomitable  man 
in  coming  to  the  succor  and  redress  of 
the  forlornest  and  most  pitiable  of  his 
suffering  fellow-creatures.  The  book 
written  by  hie  two  daughters.  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall,  is 
called  "Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's 
Famous  Pupil,   and  What  He  Taught 

Her." 

In  these  recent  years,  when  such 
widespread  interest  has  been  excited  by 
the  case  of  Helen  Keller,  it  is  full  of 
marvel  and  instruction  to  be  thus  led 
back  in  minute  and  authentic  detail  to 
the  days  of  first  pioneering  in  the  un- 
broken wilderness  and,  as  it  were,  first 
clearings  in  the  pathless  and  tangled 
jungle,  which  alone  rendered  possible 
these  later  achievements.  Dr.  Howe 
was  the  dauntless  original  Columbus 
who  first  led  the  way  through  the  cling- 
ing Sargasso  sea  to  any  sight  of  open 
blue  water  beyond  or  any  hope  of  the 
cry,  "Land!  land!"  Since  then,  how- 
ever praiseworthy  the  patience,  love 
and  devotion  of  those  called  on  to  deal 
with  cases  of  total  deprivation  of  sight, 
hearing  and  speech,  there  is  all  the  dif- 
ference between  the  feats  of  psychologic 
seamanship  demanded  of  them  as  be- 
tween those  of  the  first  mariners  grop- 
ing their  way  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
before  a  lighthouse  stood  on  any  head- 
land, a  sounding  had  been  made  or  n 
chart  projected,  and  the  feats  of  those 
who  today  steer  their  course  full  speed 
into  New  York  harbor  by  Fire  island 
and  Sandy  Hook  lights. 

When,  on  his  first  journey  to  Han- 
over. >>".  H.,  he  came  upon  Laura 
Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe  lighted  upon  a 
child  of  scrofulous  temperament,  totally 
blind,  totally  deaf,  totally  dumb,  with 
scarcely  a  trace  of  sense  of  smell  and 
very  imperfect  sense  of  taste;  a  child 
with  no  seeming  prospect  before  her 
but  of  degenerating  into  a  brutal  idiot 
or  savage  fury.  Could  any  one  seem 
more  absolutely  buried  alive  in  a  hope- 
less grave!  And  yet.  as  a  friend  who 
accompanied  him  on  the  journey  de- 
clared, "He  came  back  to  the  hotel  tri- 
umphant. I  perfectly  recollect  his  ex- 
ultation at  having  secured  her  and  the 
impression  he  made  on  me  by  his  chiv- 
alric  benevolence."  Exultation  at  hav- 
ing secured  her!  Once  again  upon  the 
street  falls  on  the  ear  tbe  words.  "Here 
comes  Howe,  tbe  very  man  we  have 
been  looking  for  all  this  time!" 

Dimly  existent  in  an  almost  non- 
I  existent  •world — a  world  whose  sun.  sky. 
j  groves,  lakes,  roses,  birds  had  neither 
light,  color,  form,  ripple,  fragrance  nor 
song— yet  all  the  while  having  something 
within  which  might  respond,  in  a  meas- 
ure at  least,  to  all  this  glory  of  the  out- 
ward, could  only  some  medium  of  com- 
munication be  established  between  the 
imprisoned  soul-princess  down  in  the 
donjon  keep  and  the  knightly  deliverer 
who  would  restore  her  to  sunshine  and 
liberty!  But  alas!  seemingly  nothing 
to  work  with:  no  tools  that  would  bore 
through  those  walls  of  adamant.  Wei! 
nigh  every  line  of  nerve  transmission 
cut  between  sunbeam  and  responsive 
retina,  between  bird  song  and  pulsing 
ear  drum,  between  scent  of  lily  of  the 
valley  or  heliotrope  and  conscious 
thrili  of  delight  at  its  perfume!     Evi- 


denlly  here  was  why  Br.  Fisher  had 
wanted  a  hero  of  the  Sir  Galahad  or 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  strain  to  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  new  asylum  for  the  blind. 
Never  for  an  hour  was  Dr.  Howe 
daunted  at  the  seemingly  overwhelm- 
ing odds  against  him.  As  his  friend 
had  said,  "I  perfectly  recollect  his  ex- 
ultation at  having  secured  her!" 

Oh,  yes!  practically  cried  the  sanguine 
new  Columbus,  but  sanguine  through 
luminous  insight  and  not  idle  illusion; 
oh,  yes!  there  is,  after  all,  something  to 
work  with  and  work  on.  There  is  the 
immortal  soul  within.  There  is  the 
sense  of  touch;  and  what  are  the  best 
of  eyes,  ears,  vocal  organs,  but  ex- 
treme specializations  of  the  sense  of 
touch?  I  can  begin  with  the  dark  spot, 
the  mere  rudimentary  sensitive  pigment 
cell,  and  evolve  it  into  something  that, 
for  better  or  worse,  will  serve  for  an 
eye.  Out  of  vibrations  I  can  contrive 
a  multifarious  system  of  signs  or  sig- 
nals that  will  play  on  the  dark  spot, 
the  yet  undifferentiated  pigment  cells 
of  this  imprisoned  nature,  till  it  shall 
be  stirred,  in  its  own  way,  to  see,  hear, 
smell,  taste,  reason,  love,  communicate. 
What  are  we  any  of  us,  apart  from  a 
fairly  infinite  complexity  of  6igns  and 
signals  to  stimulate  us?  Why  Js 
Shakespeare  free  today  to  quicken  us  to 
share"  the  joy,  triumph,  agony,  awe  that 
once  agitated  his  mind  and  heart  at 
the  contemplation  of  the  fate  of  Ham- 
let or  Lear?  Only  through  setting  to 
play  on  the  responsive  sensitive  plate 
within  us  an  unspeakable  complexity  of 
signs  and  signals  expressed  In  mere 
streaks  of  printer's  ink,  yet  potent 
enough,  like  sparks  of  fire,  to  explode 
the  whole  stored-up  magazine  of  con- 
scious thought,  imagination,  tears, 
wrath,  exultation  within  us.  Blessings 
on  the  head  of  dear  old  Phenician  Cad- 
mus, who  set  his  wits  to  work  to  in- 
vent the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  al-  _ 
phabet,  and  taught  Shakespeare,  out 
of  his  horn  book,  to  know  round  O  from 
crooked  S.  But  here  was  a  call  for  a 
new  Cadmus,  a  genius  to  work  yet 
greater  miracles,  and  how  he  appeared 
in  the  personality  of  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  and  smote  hip  and  thigh  the  yet 
feller  Turk  and  delivered  the  captive 
maiden  from  Giant  Despair's  dungeon 
of  rayless  darkness  and  cavern  of 
soundless  silence  is  the  subject  of  this 
book.  It  is  a  story  whose  details  can 
be  told  in  no  limited  newspaper  article. 
They  must  be  read  and  pondered  to  gain 
any  adequate  appreciation,  alike  of  the 
splendid  audacity,  the  fertility  of  re- 
source, the  marvellous  ingenuity,  the 
immeasurable  patience  of  love,  the  more 
than  knightly  chivalry  of  the  man  who 
planned  and  set  on  foot  this  campaign 
against  "Night  and  Death"  itself  and 
crowned  it  with  victory.  Once  again 
iu  him,  and  in  the  name  of  a  yet  more 
glorious  cause  of  liberty,  America  "fired 
the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 
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New  Hall  Providing  Much 
Needed  Facilities  Is  Com- 
pleted, with  Other  Helps 
for  Blind  Pupils. 


LABORATORY  AND 
ROOMS  FOR  STUDY. 


Dining  Room  Enlarged,  New 
Kitchen  and  Handsome 
Decorations  Among  the 
Changes., 


An  addition  to  the  easterly  wing  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  has  been  com- 
pleted, with  the  result  that  the  facili- 
ties of  the  Institution  are  greatly  im- 
proved. For  many  years  Mr.  Anagnos, 
principal  of  the  school,  has  been  anxious 
to  secure  this  improvement,  particu- 
larly to  obtain  greater  hall  facilities. 
Now  they  have  been  secured,  and  for  a 
hall  of  its  size  there  is  probably  not  a 
more  beautiful  or  artistic  room  in  Bos-  j 
ton  or  vicinity. 

The  work  on  the  addition  began  last 
spring,  and  has  been  continued  since 
that  time  without  delay.  The  new  sec- 
tion Is  four  stories  high,  built  over  a 
basement,  and  is  a  direct  continuation 
of  the  easterly  wing,  making  It  equal 
in  length  to  the  westerly  wing  and  cor- 
responding with  it  in  appearance.  In 
the  basement  there  is  ample  room  for 
fuel  storage.  The  stories  above  are 
lighted  on. both  sides,  and,  being  on  so 
high  an  elevation,  a  magnificent  view 
is  obtained  from  windows  on  the  east- 
erly side. 

On  the  first  floor,  the  old  dining  room 
has  been  greatly  -enlarged,  while  the 
kitchen,  which  is  entirely  new,  is  well 
proportioned  and  commodious.  Adjoin- 
ing it  are  spacious  pantries  and  refrig- 
erator rooms.  The  kitchen  Is  well 
equipped  throughout.  The  enlargement 
of  the  dining  room  reduces  the  useful- 
ness of  the  secondary  dining  room,  and 
it  was  therefore  decided  to' shorten  this 
in  order  that  enlarged  hall  space  be- 
tween the  two  could  be  obtained  and  a 
new  approach  secured.  This  was  done, 
and  a  wide  staircase  with  landings  lead 
to  the  hall  in  place  of  the  dark  and  nar- 
row flight  of  stairs  that  formerly  an- 
swered the  purpose. 


On  the   second  floor  the  addition  has 
given  the  school  three  spacious  and  well 


Tnrv,  schoolrooms  and  a  large  ante- 
ruSm;m^  }£lS&  wel1  "R'hted  corridor 
SfvinS1^  thB  westerly  side  of  the  wing, 
giving  access  to  two  of  the  schoolrooms 
and  ante-room  on  the  left,  while  the 
rwd  ?P^ns  °?  the  end  of  the  corridor 
1VSS1  L  1Se  is  ^  study  room,  and  also 
wlfh  ™  typewriting,  and  is  equipped 
with  many  machines. 

»£?°£her  ia£or  the  stufly  of  geography, 
™L?Z%  at)out  tne  wal19  are  many 
otwl  ?faps'  ?.ome  of  the  hemispheres, 
others  of  continents  and  still  more  or 
s  rtepJan,°£S  oountries  of  the  world.  Be- 
a  w  V?  e  there  -are  various  globes 
nntiY^r,iet.ro<lm  ?lth  raised  surfaces, 
outlining  the   hemispheres,   upon   which 

a™  ZT^",  T?ne%s'  Tive*s-  lakes  etc. 
lions  y   elevations   or   depres- 

stufli^g  ^Js  is  the  room  for  the 
fn  i?L?f ■?.  PlCS  and  chemistry,  and  this 
aw  th»S™  '°omPlete. laboratory.  Cases 
?m ?  L  ?et-wa11/  «ontain  all  the  appara- 
tus   essential    for   the   pursuit    of    these 

l™%e%?SLthe/00m  ls  suPPliea  with 
the  pupfls     y  and  convenience  to  assist 

Above   these   rooms  is  the   handsome 

fn   heLahCt10Uth-ha"'^hich  *  twoTtorte! 
fL  i    f,    '    th,s   entire   floor  being   used 
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Important  Improvements  Add  Greatly  to 
the  Equipment  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 


Notable  improvements  nearing  comple- 
tion at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind:  in  South 
Boston  will  add  greatly  to  the  equipment 
of  this  place  and  its  facilities,  for 
school  and  home  purposes.  An  ad- 
dition to  the  easterly  wing  of  the 
building  is  the  outcome  of  a  long- 
cherished  plan  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  the 
principal  of  the  school,  who  has  desired  es- 
pecially to  secure  greater  hall  facilities. 
The  work  on  the  addition  began  last 
spring,  and  has  been  continued  since  that 
time  without  delay.  The  new  section  13 
four  stories  high,  huilt  over  a  basement, 
and  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  easterly 
wing,  making  It  equal  In  length  to  the 
westerly  wing  and  corresponding  with  it 
in  appearance.  In  the  basement  there  is 
ample  room  for  fuel  storage. 

On  the  first  floor,  the  old  dining-room 
has  been  greatly  enlarged,  while  the  kitch- 
en, which  is  entirely  new,  is  well  pro- 
portioned and  commodious.  Adjoining  It 
axe  spacious  pantries  and  refrigerator 
rooms.  The  kitchen  is  well  equipped  througn- 
out.  The  enlargement  of  the  dming- 
room  reduces  the  usefulness  of  the  sec- 
ondary dining-room,  and  it  was  therefore 
decided  to  shorten  this  in  order  that  en- 
larged hall  space  between  the  two  could 
be  obtained  and  a  new  approach  secured. 
This  was  done,  and  a  wide  staircase  with 
landings  leads  to  the  hall  in  place  of  the 
dark  and  narrow  flight  of  stairs  that  for- 
merly answered  the  purpose. 

On  the  second  floor  the  addition  has 
given  the  school  three  spacious  and  well- 
lighted  schoolrooms  and  a  large  anteroom. 
K  large  corridor  runs  along  the  westerly 
side  ol  the  wing,  giving  access  to  the  school- 
rooms, one  of  which  is  a  study  room,  and 
also  used  for  typewriting,  and  is  equipped 
with  many  machines.  Another  Is  for  the 
I  study  of  geography,  and  here  about  the 
walls  are  many  raised  maps,   some  of   the 


hemispheres,  others  of  continents  and  still 
more  of  the  various  countries  of  the  world. 
Besides  these  there  are  various  globes  about 
the  room  with  raised  surfaces,  outlining  the 
hemispheres,    upon    which      the     mountain 
ranges,  rivers,  lakes,  etc,  are  indicated  by 
elevations  or  depressions.    Adjoining  this  is 
the  room  for  the  study  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry, and  this  in  itself  Is  a  complete  labora- 
tory.'  Oases  about  the  walls  contain  all  the 
apparatus  essential  for  the  pursuit  of  these 
studies,  and  the  room  Is  supplied  with  every 
facility  and  convenience  to  assist  the  pupils. 
Above  these  rooms  is  the  handsome  and 
spacious   hall,    whicn   is     two      stories     In 
height,    this    entire    floor    being    used    for 
hall   purposes.     It  has   a   seating   capacity 
of  32a    The  balcony  at  the  rear  of  the  hall 
is  enlarged,   and   It  Is  now   approached   by 
a   new  and  much   broader    staircase,    with 
landings  at  Intervals.     At  the   farther  end 
of  the  hall  Is  the  stage,  which  is  large,  with 
an  opening  of  twenty-one  feet  and  a  depth 
of  thirty-five  feet.     At  the  rear  of  this  is 
the   handsome    and   massive    organ,    which 
has    been    thoroughly    renovated    and    im- 
proved until  it  Is  now  equal  to  a  new  and 
up-to-date    Instrument.     Windows   on   each 
side  of  the  hall  give  ample  light  and  air. 
The   hall   is   heated   by   steam.      The   wain- 
scoting and  window  work   is   done  in   pan- 
elled   oak, '  and    oak    settees   are    arranged 
In  two  tiers  along  the  hardwood  floor.     The 
wall    and    ceiling    decorations    are     excep- 
tionally beautiful  and  artistic  and  may  be 
seen   to   excellent  advantage.     At   the    rear 
of  the  stage,  and  reached  by  a  short  flight 
of  stairs,   is  a  spacious  bay  window,    occu- 
pying  the   southerly   end   of  the   wing  and 
large  enough  to  be  used  as  an  ante-room. 
Improvements    have    also    been    made    on 
the  exterior.     On  the  second  floor  the  long 
piazza  which  runs  about  the  building  has 
been    continued    on    the    new   addition,    and 
at    the    southerly    end    a    bridge    has    been 
built,    connecting    the    easterly    wing    with 
the    westerly    wing,    which    give    excellent 
opportunity    for    exercise    as    well    as    pro- 
viding easy  access  between  the  two  wings, 
particularly   in    case    of    emergencies.      The 
entire    building    has    been,  painted    on    the 
exterior,    and    many    other   minor   improve- 
ments have  been  made,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  trustees  and  to  the   conven- 
ience and  benefit  of  the  pupils. 
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"Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Fa- 
mous Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught 
Her." 

"Laura  Bridgman.  Dr.  Howe's  Fa- 
mous Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught 
Her,"  by  Maud  Howe  and  Florence 
Howe  Hall,  containing  portraits  and 
other  illustrations  from  drawings  by- 
John  Elliott,  is  published  by  Little. 
Brown  &  Co.  It  is  a  volume  of  human 
and  philanthropic  interest,  prepared 
with  great  skill  by  loving  hands. 

It  was  Dr.  Howe's  intention  in  1846 
to  write  a  detailed  account  of  his  ex- 
periments with  Laura,  and  in  1874.  a 
little  more  than  a  year  before  his  death, 
he  again  expressed  his  determination 
to  undertake  the  work.  But  his  long- 
cherished  purpose  was  never  fulfilled, 
owing  to  his  busy  life,  and  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  that  he  never  found 
time  to  tell  the  story  of  his  hardest 
fought  battle.  It  is  an  irreparable  loss 
that  the  story  was  never  told  as  he 
alone  could  have  told  it,  but  Dr. 
Howe's  daughters  have,  however,  util- 
ized his  records,  Laura's  own  Journals 
and  extracts  from  journals  of  different 
teachers  in  this  ably  written  volume. 
It  is  not  only  a  history  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man, but  it  is  a  history  of  one  of  the 
noblest  of  all  institutions,  the  Perkins 
Institution,  and  also  sketches  in  outline 
the  career  of  that  remarkable  man, 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  that  knight- 
like Bayard,  of  whom  Olivfer  Wendell 
Holmes  wrote: 

"■He  touched  the  eyelids  of  the  blind. 

And  lol  the  veil  withdrawn. 
As  o'er  the  midnight  of  the  mind 

He  led  the  night  of  dawn. 


"Xo  labored  line,  no  sculptor's  art, 

Such  hallowed  memory  needs, 
His  tablet  is  the  human  heart, 

His  record  loving  deeds." 

In  1832  Dr^  Howe,  then  well-known  as 
a  lover  of  liberty  and  champion  of  the 
oppressed,  returned  to  Boston,  leaving 
behind  him  a  romantic  past  of  chivalry 
and  bravery  spent  in  the  service  of  the 
Greeks  and  Poles,  and  as  his  friends  be- 
lieved, having  a  brilliant  future.  He  re- 
ceived a  few  blind  children  at  his 
lather's  house,  No.  140  Pleasant  street, 
Boston,  and'  from  this  small  beginning 
there  arose  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  which  was  first  located  on 
.Pearl  street,  Thomas  H.  Perkins  donat- 
ing his  mansion  house  and  grounds  for 
this  purpose.  Subsequently  the  estate 
was  changed  for  the  spacious  and  beau- 
tifully located  edifice,  known  as  the 
.Ylt.  Washington  house,  South  Boston. 

"The  school  now  being  established  and 
in   a   condition  of  vigorous  growth.   Dr. 
Howe   began   to   devote   himself   to   the 
study    and    improvement    of    the    means 
and   appliances   for   teaching   the   blind. 
By  his  own  exertion  he  raised  subscrip- 
tions   for    a    printing    fund,    and,    after 
many  and  costly    experiments  with  the 
ordinary  printing  press,  a  new  one,  es- 
pecially adapted  to  the  work  of  emboss- 
ing books  for  the  blind,  was  obtained  at 
considerable   expense.     A   series   of   ex-  I 
periments   made   by   the   doctor,    in   ar-  j 
ranging  an  alphabet  legible  to  the  touch, 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  slight  mod-  I 
lfication    of   the    ordinary    Roman   letter 
of   the   lower   case;   and   this   has  been 
known  as  the  Boston  type.    This  was  the  i 
first  printing  office  for  the  blind  opened 
in  any  institution." 

Laura  Dewey  Bridgman,  the  third 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Harmony  Bridg- 
man, was  born  in  the  town  of  Hanover, 
N  H.,  Dec.  21,  1829.  She  came  of  good 
old  New  England  stock.  Daniel  Bridg- 
man is  described  as  an  Intelligent  man, 
a  substantial  farmer,  and  a  pillar  of  the  I 
Baptist  church;  his  wife,  Harmony,  was  | 
a  person  of  intelligence  and  consider- 
able natural  ability.  At  two  years  of 
age  scarlet  fever  ravaged  Laura,  s  sys- 
tem, destroying  utterly  the  organs  of 
sight  and  hearing,  leaving  her  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  blunting  the  sense 
of  smell.  ,  __ 

The  fUst  knowledge  that  Dr.  Howe 
had  of  Laura's  existence  was  from  read-  : 
lng  an  account  of  her  case  written  by  a 
physician  at  Hanover.  It  struck  him 
that  here  was  an  opportunity  of  assist- 
ing an  unfortunate  child,  and.  more- 
over of  deciding  the  question  so  often 
asked  whether  a  blind  mute  could  be 
taught  to  use  an  arbitrary  language.  He 
went  to  Hanover,  his  spirit  thrilled  with 
chivalrlc  benevolence,  visited  the  Bridg- 
man household  and  Laura's  parents 
yielded  to  his  earnest  ■  solicitations. 
Laura  was  brought  to  the  institution  for 
the  blind  in  October,  1837,  being  then  7 
years  old. 


"From  the  very  first  she  seems  to1 
have  recognized  Dr.  Howe  as  her  best 
friend.  The  patience  with  which  he 
strove  day  by  day  to  reach  her  intelli- 
gence, to  establish  a  connection  between 
her  mind  and  his  own,  was  met  with  an 
equal  patience  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
who,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  by  no 
means  of  a  docile  disposition." 

A  plan  was  formed  to  teach  Laura  a 
system  of  purely  arbitrary  signs,  by 
combination  of  which  she  could  give 
names  to  anything  and  everything— that 
is,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Dr.  Howe 
thus  describes  the  supreme  moment  in 
Laura  Bridgman's  'history,  when  a 
means  of  communication  was  estab- 
lished: 

"The  poor  child  had  sat  in  mute 
amazement,  and  patiently  imitated 
everything  her  teacher  did;  but  now  the 
truth  began  to  flash  upon  her,  her  in- 
tellect began  to  work,  she  perceived 
that  here  was  a  way  by  which  she  could 
herself  make  up  a  sign  of  anything 
that  was  in  her  own  mind  and  show  it1 
to  another  mind,  and  at  once  her  coun- 
tenance lighted  up  with  a  human  ex- 
pression—it was  no  longer  a  dog  or 
parrot,  it  was  an  immortal  spirit,  eager- 
ly seizing  upon  a  new  link  of  union  with 
other  spirits!" 

An  extremely  touching  description  is 
given  by  Dr.  Howe  of  Mrs.  Bridgman's 
first  visit  to  her  daughter: 

"The  mother  stood  some  time  gazing 
with  overflowing  eyes  upon  her  unfortu- 
nate child,  who,  all  unconscious  of  her 
presence,  was  playing  about  the  room. 
Presently  Laura  ran  against  her,  and 
at  once  began  feeling  of  her  hands,  ex- 
amining her  dress,  and  trying  to  find 
out  if  she  knew  her;  but  not  succeed- 
ing in  this,  she  turned  away  as  from 
a  stranger,  and  the  poor  woman  could 
not  conceal  the  pang  she  felt  at  find- 
ing that  her  beloved  child  did  not  know 
her.    *    »    * 

"After  a  while,  on  the  mother  taking 
hold  of  her  hand  again,  a  vague  idea 
seemed  to  flit  across  Laura's  mind  that 
this  could  not  be  a  stranger,  *  •  •  sh» 
became  very  pale,  and  then  suddenly 
red;  hope  seemed  struggling  with  doubt 
and  anxiety,  and  never  were  contend- 
ing emotions  more  strongly  painted 
upon  the  human  face.  At  this  moment 
of  painful  uncertainty,  the  mother  drew 
her  close  to  her  side  and  kissed  her 
fondly;  when,  at  once,  the  truth  flashed 
upon  the  child,  and  all  mistrust  and 
anxiety  disappeared  from  her  face,  as 
with  an  expression  of  exceeding  joy 
she  eagerly  nestled  to  the  bosom  of 
her  parent  and  yielded  herself  to  fond 
embraces." 

As  time  went  on,  Laura  'Bridgman  be- 
|   came   one    of   those   happy    optimists    to 
\   whom  life  is  always  beautiful,  to  whom 
!    the    period    of    life    attained    is    always 
the   happiest;   but   she   was   "a  creature 
|   set  apart   from  her  kind  by   reason   of 
her  infirmities,  and  the  part  of  her  life 
which  was  the  most  interesting  to  out- 
siders was  her  splendid  season  of  early 
youth." 

In  the  year  1841  Laura  began  to  keep 
a  journal.  In  it  Charles  Sumner  is 
spoken  of  unceremoniously  as  "Sumner," 
and  Horace  Mann  as  "Mann."  She 
writes: 

"Thursday— Cynthia  gave  me  twenty 
Cents  and  hundred  cents  yesterday.  I 
went  in  water  Friday.  *  •  •  Sadie 
came  to  see  girls  Saturday,  and  I  bit 
Sumner  because  he  squeezed  my  arm 
yesterday,  he  was  .very  wrong.  *  *  * 
I  taught  Lucy  (Reed)  to  say  nut  and 
fig  and  cake.  Lucy  was  good.  *  »  * 
Dr.  cannot  walk  because  he  Is  lame  with 
three  legs.    (He  uses  a  cane.)" 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  1841  that 
Miss  Julia  Ward,  visited  the  Perkins 
institution.  The  account  of  this  visit  is 
given  In  her  own  words:  "Mr.  Long- 
fellow and  Mr.  Sumner  accompanied  us 
In  this  visit.  While  we  were  intently 
engaged  In  observing  Laura's  character- 
istic gestures.  Mr.  Longfellow,  who 
stood  near  a  window,  exclaimed.  'Here 
comes  Howe  on  his  black  charter!'  and 
presently  the  preux  chevalier  of  modem 
philanthropy  was  brought  to  welcome 
us  with  his  shy,  but  not  ungracious 
greeting." 

In  1842  Charles  Dickens  visited  the 
institution,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Dick- 
ens and  Charles  Sumner,  and  his  visit 
is  commemorated  In  the  well  known  de- 
scription In  his  "American  Notes"  of 
"the  fair  young  creature,  built  up,  as  it 
were,  in  a  marble  cell,  impervious  to 
any  ray  of  light  or  particle  of  sound; 
with  her  poor  white  hand  peeping 
through  a  clink  in  the  wall,  beckoning 
to  some  good  man  to  help,  that  an  im- 
mortal soul  might  be  awakened." 

"Early  in  the  year  1843,  Laura  learned 
of  the  approaching .  marriage  of  Dr. 
Howe  to  Miss  Julia  Ward,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Samuel  Ward,  the  New 
York   banker.    la   a   letter   of    Charles 


SumneFs  to  Longfellow  written  at 
aoout  this  time,  mention  is  made  of  thb 
"Three  graces  of  Bond  street";  these 
were  Julia,  Louisa  and  Annie  Ward. 
*  Laura  was.  a  little  jealous  of  the1 
young  bride,  the  cause  of  the  approach-i 
lng  separation  from  Dr.  Howe,  but  she, 
was  too  good  a  child  to  yield  to  this 
feeling,  or  to  express  it  in  word  on 
deed." 

The  way  in  which  this  "shut-in"  mindl 
approached  the  various  problems  con-! 
cerning  God  and  immortality  will  have  a 
profound  significance  lor  all  thoughtful 
people.  Even  her  simple  questions  con-i 
cerning  God  are  recorded  In  this  volume, 
and  Dr.  Howe  realized  what  a  remark-1 
able  experiment  he  was  making  and  how 
important  Its  records  would  sometimes 
be. 

"Laura    was    much    interested    in    re- 
ligious ideas  as  is  evident  from  numer- 
ous passages  in  her  journals.     But  the 
expansion  of  her  mind  in  this  direction 
was    unduly    and    inconsiderately    hast- 
ened, if  not  forced,  by  those  who  inter- 
fere  with  more   zeal   than   wisdom.     To 
whom    did    it    of    right    belong    to    give 
this  poor  child  the  crown  of  all  knowl- 
edge,  the  knowledge  of  her  creator  and 
His    laws?     Did    it    not    belong    to    the 
man  who  had  first  bruught  the  light  of 
human  life  and  thought  in  her  strange 
prison,   who  had  planned  out  the  whole 
wonderful  scheme  of  her  education,  with 
its  novel  and  successful  methods?    *    *    " 
"So    it    came    about    that    Dr.    Howe's 
hopes    of    the    development   in    Laura   of 
the  natural  religion  of  the  human  soul 
were  never  realized.    Well  meaning,  but 
unwise,    persons    thwarted    his    earnest 
efforts  by  their  misdirected  zeal.     *     *     * 
Dr.   Howe  was  a   Christian  in   the  real 
sense  of   the  word;   he  was  not  only   a 
believer   in,    but   a   follower,    of    Christ, 
and  while  Laura  remained  under  his  re- 
ligious instruction  her  heart  was  full  of 
joy  and  love  and  praise  of  her  creator. 

One  of  the  most  striking  incidents  In 
Laura's  whole  history  is  narrated  in  her 
discovery  that  she  could  never  hope  to 
fill  the  high  office  of  wife  and  mother. 
"When  this  was  explained  to  her  gently 
and  kindly  her  whole  face  changed  and 
her  trembling  fingers  spelt  uut  the 
words:  'Am  I  not  pretty?'  •  *  *  Much 
of  human  growth  Is  by  pain,  and  while 
the  thought  of  the  hopeless  love  that 
tortured  her  is  infinitely  pitiful,  one 
feels  that  without  it  she  could  never 
have  attained  the  full  stature  of  her 
womanhood."  ,  , 

In  1876  Dr.  Howe  was  stricken  with  a 
mortal  illness.  Mrs.  Howe  thus  de- 
scribes Laura's  parting  from  the  man 
who  'had  delivered  to  her  the  keys  of 
life.  "She  could  not  see— she  had  never 
seen  him— but  she  knew  that  she  was  in 
his  presence  for  the  last  time.  She  was 
allowed  to  touch  his  features  very  soft- 
ly and  a  little  agonized  sound,  scarcely 
audible,  alone  broke  the  silence  of  the 
solemn  scene.  All  who  were  present 
deeply  felt  the  significance  of  this  fare- 

An  interesting  account  is  given  of 
Laura's  jubilee  celebration  in  1887  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  her  arrival  at  the  in- 
stitution, the  memory  of  which  bright- 
ened the  last  years  of  her  lite.  In  18S9 
Laura  Bridgman  passed  onward  into  the 
light.  "About  9  o'clock  on  Friday  morn- 
ing she  tried  to  make  some  letters,  but 
her  poor  hand  was  already  stiffening. 
After  two  efforts  Mrs.  Smith  guessed 
the  word  from  the  four  letters  which 
Laura  had  succeeded  m  making,  and 
very  slowly  spelled  into  Laura's  hand 
•m-o-t-h-er.'  She  nodded  twice,  and  her 
lips  relaxed  a  moment.  It  was  the  last 
effort  which  she  made  toward  any  com- 
munication." The  funeral  service  held 
in  the  hall  of  the  old  Institution  was  the 
last  scene  in  the  drama,  and  in  Hanover 
where  she  was  born,  not  far  from  the 
stream  in  which  she  was  baptized  Laura 
was  buried  in  a  quiet  corner   of   Gods 

aThis  wreath  of  tribute  from  his  chil- 
dren to  a  great  heart,  "which  is  with  us 
today  and  will  still  abide  with  those 
who  work  in  his  spirit  is  beautiful  n 
conception  and  execution  and  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall  have  per- 
formed a  service  to  this  generauon  in 
their  portrayal  of  two  noble  natures. 
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Laura  Bridgman's  name  is  generally  for- 
gotten by  the  world  at  large,  but  all  who 
have  labored  in  the  field  of  education  of  the 
Hind  know  hers  as  one  of  the  most  remark - 
aMe  cases  on  record.     Not  even  the   phe- 
nomenal success  In  the  training  of  Helen 
Keller  obscures  the  brilliance  of  the  work 
performed  by   Samuel   Gridley   Howe,   who 
was    the    first    head   of   the    first    American 
school  for  the  blind.     Starting  from  almost 
original  methods,  for  It  had  not  been  pre- 
viously   considered    worth    while    to    spend 
much   time   on   those   deprived    of   three   of 
their  senses,,  he  evolved  a  system  of  teach- 
ing Laura  Bridgman  which  formed  the  bas- 
is  for  all    that   has   followed   in   this   direc- 
tion in  this  country.    She  was  the.  daughter 
of    a   farmer   of   Hanover,    N.    H.,    delicate 
from   birth,   and   when   two   years   old   was 
stricken  with  scarlet  fever,  which  left  her 
deprived  of  sight,  hearing  and  speech.     But, 
as  Dr.  Howe  says,  she  was  endowed  with  a 
distinct   consciousness   of  existence,    which 
often  in  such  cases  becomes  an  exaggerat- 
ed sense  of  personality.     She  was  intuitive 
and    pret'ernaturally   keen   to   inteprec   1m- 
press.ons.      When  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Dr.   Howe  she  was  oT  course  unlearned 
save  to  the  extent  that  she  had  acquired  th> 
me  ining  of  the  commonest   housenold  fur- 
nishings and  had  met  nature  at  first  hand 
i  when   walking  out  with  a   kindly  old   man 
1  who  took  a.i  interest  in  her.    The  process  of 
education      was     fundamental,      from      the 
ground    up,    and    it    was    difficult    and    dis- 
couraging.     But  it  succeeded  in  producing 
a  trained  intelligence,  capable  of  communi- 
cating   with    others,    of    self-entertainment 
and     of    some    cleverness    of     expression. 
Laura's   letters   are   marked   with   none   or 
the    peculiar    civility    which     distinguishes 
Helen    Keller's   epistles,    for   the    two   girls 
must  he  regarded  as  distinct  types.     But  it 
may     not    he    doubted    that    if    the     aime 
methods  and  experiences  had  been  available 
for   use   in   the   education  of   Laura   Bridg- 
man  as  have  been  at  the  disposal  of  those 
in   charge  of  Helen   Keller,  and   there   had 
Leen  so  early  in  the  century  the  same  fa- 
cilities   for    exploitation,    Laura    Bridgman 
would  have  been  considered  quite  as  great 
a  marvel.     This  account  of  her  education  Is 
fascinating  and  instructive. 
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Vhe   Wonderful  Otorj/ 


of  Xaura   SSridgman 

^wo   of 


Jfowe's   'Daughters 

INSEPARABLY  connected  as  are  the 
life    stories    of    Dr.    Samuel    Gridley 
Howe     and     Laura    Bridgman,     the 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  to  whom 
understanding  was  brought  through 
the  untiring   efforts   and   devotion   of   the 
scientist-philanthropist,  it  is  well  that  we 
have  finally  a  united  account  of  these  two 
most  interesting  personages.  Laura  Brldg- 
nian's  biography,   with  the  record  of  Dr. 
Howe's   wonderfully   successful   teaching, 
is  given   in   the  recently  published  book. 
"Laura  Bridgman,"  written  by  two  of  Dr. 
Howe's    daughters,    Mrs.    Florence    Howe 
Hall,     of     Plainfield,     and     Mrs.     Maud 
Howe    Elliott,     of    Boston.      It    was    Dr. 
Howe's       hope       cherished       for       many 
years,       to    give,    himself,    to    the    world 
the       history       of       Laura      Bridgman's 
development,   but  this   he   was   prevented 
from  doing  bv  multifarious  and  seemingly 
more  pressing  duties.  "It  is  characteristic 
I  of  the  man,"  his  daughters  say,     that  ae 
I  never  found  time  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
|  hardest  fought  battle.  Every  year  brought 
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new  causes  for  h'is  championship;  every 
day  its  active  work  for  humanity.  It  isj 
an  Irreparable  loss  that  the  story  was; 
never  told  as  he  alone  could  have  told  It." 

It  is,  indeed,  a  loss  that  Dr.  Howe's  con- 
templated work  was  never  produced,  but 
there  is  cause  for  congratulation  that  we 
have  such  a  fitting  memorial  to  his  labors  j 
with  Laura  Bridgman  as  is  contained  in 
the  volume  at  hand.  The  present  under-] 
taking,  inspired  by  filial  love,  has  been 
carried  out  in  a  way  deserving  the  hearti- 
est praise.  From  Dr.  Howe's  journals,  the 
writings  of  Laura  Bridgman  herself,  and: 
what  has  been  left  by  different  teachers, 
a  mass  of  valuable  material  has  been  ex-, 
tracted  and  put  together  in  proper  pro- 
portion. Every  page  of  the  narrative  be-: 
speaks  the  entire  familiarity  of  the  au- 
thors with  the  general  subject,  and  all  is 
illuminated  with  the  spirit  of  the  great; 
educator  whose  time  was  so  fully  occupied 
with  doing,  that  leisure  hours  for  sum- 
marizing were  never  found.  The  book, 
"Laura  Bridgman,"  will  appeal  to  a  wide 
constituency  of  readers.  The  words  con- 
cerning it,  recently  written  to  Mrs.  Hall 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Winchester  Donald,  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  Boston,  define  it  so 
well  that  it  is  proper  to  quote  them 
here.  "I  am  very  glad,"  Dr.  Donald 
observed,  "that  a  full  and  authentic 
account  of  that  astounding  miracle  *  *  * 
is  to  be  put  into  ihe  hands  of  the  public. 
It  is  all  the  more  desirable,  and,  I  think, 
desired,  that  we  should  have  it.  in  view  of 
the  interest  taken  in  the  story  of  Helen 
Keller,  a  story  far  less  interesting  to  me, 
at  least,  than  that  of  Laura  Bridgman,, 
just  as  the  latest  improvement  in  the  tele- 
phone is  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  initial  discovery  and  demonstration  of 
electrical  voice  transmission." 

In  the  introductory  chapter,  "The  First- 
American  School  for  the  Blind  and  Its 
Founder,"  there  is  matter  bearing  on  the 
early  career  of  Dr.  Howe,  including  quo- 
tations from  the  memoir  written  by  his 
widow,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  in  1S76,  the  year 
of  his  death.  We  are  brought  soon  to  the 
doctor's  first  meeting  with  Laura  and  his 
description  of  the  child's  early  life.  When 
the  girl  was  two  years  old  an  attack  of 
scarlet  fever  "ravaged  her  system  with 
great  fury,  destroying  utterly  the  organs 
of  sight  and  hearing,  blunting  the  sense 
of  smell,  and  prostrating  her  whole  sys- 
tem so  completely  that  recovery  seemed 
impossible."  She  was  kept  in  bed  in  a 
darkened  room,  in  her  New  Hampshire 
home  for  about  five  months,  and  was  ill 
and  feeble  for  two  years.  Dr.  Howe 
wrote: 

The  storm  of  disease  gradually  abated, 
however,  and  the  wreck  at  last  floated 
peacefully  upon  the  stream  of  life.  But 
what  a  wreck!  Blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and, 
moreover,  without  that  distinct  conscious- 
ness of  individual  existence  which  is  de- 
veloped by  the  exeroise  of  the  senses.  I 
say  "distinct  consciousness"  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  ordinary  persons;  for,  of 
course,  the  general  sense  of  touch,  the 
capacity  of  muscular  contraction,  the  feel- 
ing of  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  like,  are 
part  of  the  consciousness  of  existence. 

It  was  in  October,  1837,  when  Laura  was 
seven  years  old,  that  she  was  taken  at 
Dr.  Howe's  earnest  solicitation  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  When 
the  doctor  heard  of  the  case  his  desire  to 
do  what  he  could  for  the  child  Was  the 
stronger  because  of  the  thought  he  had 
previously  given  to  the  question  whether 
a  deaf,  bumb  and  blind  person  could  re- 
ceive an  education.  He  hastened  to  Lau- 
ra's father  at  Hanover  to  prefer  his  re- 
quest.  The  scene  of  Laura's  presentation 
to  the  man  who  was  to  bring  light  to  her 
soul  is  vividly  described: 

At  the  moment  that  the  child  entered 
the  "spare  parlor"  the  first  phase  of  her 
life  came  to  an  end.  Behind  her  lay  the 
warm  kitchen,  the  old  fireplace  near  which 
stood  her  little  chair,  the  cradle  in  which 
she  had  lain  for  weeks,  a  helpless  infant 
kept  alive  through  months  of  suffering 
only  by  her  mother's  care  and  devotion 
If  any  prophet  had  foretold  what  a  future 
lay  before  that  Utile  trembling  child 
Standing  alone  in  silent  darkness,  linked 
to  her  kind  only  by  the  bond  of  a  com- 
mon humanity,  who  would  have  given  him 
credence? 

Dr.  Howe  was  pleased  to  discover  that 
there  was  much  in  Laura  of  promise. 
She  had  marks  of  fineness  in  her  organ- 
ization, with  the  nervous  temperament 
predominant.  'This  gave  sensibility, 
activity,  and,  of  course,  capacity.  I  found 
that  she  had  become  familiar  with  much 
in  the  world  about  her.  She  knew  the 
form,  weight,  density  and  temperature  of 
things  in  the  house.  She  used  to  follow 
her  mother  about,  clinging  to  her  dress 
and  feeling  her  aims  and  hands  when. she 
was  doing  any  work.  The  faculty  of  imi- 
tation, lit'  course,  led  her  to  strive  to  do 
whatever  she  perceived  others  doing, 
whether  she  could  understand  it  or  not. 
She  knew  every  one  of  the  household  and 


seemed  to  be  fond  of  them.  She  loved 
to  be  noticed  and  caressed;  but,  as  sm. 
grew  up  out  of  infancy  to  childhood  the 
necessity  of  greater  means  of  mental  in- 
tercourse with  others  began  to  be  pain- 
fully apparent."  .  , 

Infinite  patience  was  required  to  give 
Laura  her  first  lessons.  Dr.  Howe  left 
her  for  several  days  to  form  acquaint- 
ances with  other  blind  girls  and  to  be- 
come somewhat  familiar  with  her  new 
surroundings  in  the  institution.  Then 
the  attempt  was  made"-these  are  Di 
Howe's  words-"systematically  to  give 
her  a  knowledge  of  language,  by  which, 
and  by  which  only,  she  could  ever  attain 
to  any  considerable  development  of  in- 
tellect or  of  affection." 

From  Dr.  Howe's  account  of  the  orig- 
inal efforts  khich  were  to  lead  to  such 
stupendous  results  we  quote: 

t    hafi    to    trust    *    *    *    to    some    chance 
effort  rn\ne   causing  her  to  perceive  the 
nnalo"V  between  the  signs  which  1  gave 
her  ana  the  things  for  which  they  stood. 
?e$    *    The   first    experiments   were   made 
bv  pasting  upon  several  common  articles, 
sue     as  keys    spoons,  knives  and  the  like 
little  paper  labels,  on  which  ttarnuM ,| 
tvie  article  had  been  printed  in  raided  tet- 
ters     The  child  sat  down  with  her  teach- 
I  ei s  and  was  easily  led  to  feel  these  labels 
and  examine  them  curiously.    So  keen  was 
i  the  sense  of  touch  In  her  tiny  fingers  tnat 
j  she      immediately      Perched      that     .th| 
crooked  lines  in  the  word   "key     differed 
t  as  much  in  form  from  the  crooked  ,,nes  in 
i  the  word   "spoon"   as  One  article  dttterea 

!  frNmxth  simnfr  labels  on  detached  pieces 
of  Dacer  were  put  into  her  hands,  and  she 
now  observed  that  the  raised  letters  on 
these  labels  resembled  those  pasted  upon 
the  articles.  She  showed  her  perception 
of  this  resemblance  by  placing  the  labe 
with  the  word  "key"  upon  the  key,  and 
the  label  "spoon"  upon  the  spoon.  A 
Vent  e  pat  of  approval  upon  her  head  was 
reward  enough!  and  she.  showed  a  desire 
to  continue  the  exercise,  though  utterly 
unconscious  of  its  purpose. 

In  this  wav  the  exercises  went  on  with- 
out the  dawn  of  higher  consciousness.  Dr. 
Howe  compared  Laura's  working  out 
these  puzzles  to  the  learning  of  tricks  by 
a  very  intelligent  dog.  But  there  was  no 
discouragement.  "We  were  approaching 
the  moment  when  the  thought  would  flash 
upon- her  that  all  these  were  efforts  to  es- 
tablish a  means  of  communication  be- 
tween her  thoughts  and  our  own." 

Dr  Howe's  description  of  this  "supreme 
moment"   is,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  poor  child  had  sat  in  mute 
amazement  and  had  patiently  "Stated 
everything  her  teacher  did ;  but  now  tne 
truth  begin  to  flash  upon  her,  her ^intel- 
lectT  belln  to  work,  she  perceived  that 
here  w£s  a  wav  by  which  she  could  her- 
self irTake  up  a"sign  of  anything  that  was 
in  he?  own  mind,  and  show  it  to  another 
mind  and  at  onoe  her  countenance  lighted 
S"  with  a  human  expression;  it  was  no 
longer  a  dog  or  parrot-it  was  an  im- 
mortal spirit*  eagerly  seizing  upon  a  new 
ink  of  union  with  other  spirits!  I  could 
almost  fix  upon  the  moment  when  this 
"dawned  upon  her  mind  and  spread 
its  light  to  her  countenance.  I  saw  that 
the  great  obstacle  was  overcome  and  that 
henceforward  nothing  but  patient  and 
persevering,  plain  and  straightforward  ef- 
forts were  to  be  used. . 

Nothing  can  hold  the  attention  more 
closelv  than  a  recital  of  simple  fact  like 
|  the  foregoing.  It  is  the  most  wonderful 
part  of  the  story— truly,  a  triumph  richly 
deserved  and  fraught  with  momentous 
consequences.  As  the  narrative  proceeds 
there  is  no  flagging  of  interest;  if  any- 
thing, it  is  increased,  as  we  gain  an  in- 
sight into  Laura's  own  mind  and  become 
familiar  with  her  progress.  Side  by  side 
we  see  the  girl  with  her  awakening 
powers,  mental  and  spiritual,  and  her  first 
and  foremost  teacher,  her  "noble  Dr." 
The  reader  will  pause  over  the  extracts 
from  Laura's  autobiography,  and  the  most 
widely  known  of  her  poems,  "Holy 
Home."  Of  the  several  versions  of  this 
poem  which  she  wrote,  the  following  is 
reprinted  as  the  best: 

Heaven  is  holy  home. 
Holy  home  is  from  ever. 
Lasting  to  everlasting. 
Holy  home  is  Summery. 
Holy  home  shall  endure 
forever. 

But  earthly  home  shall 
perish 

I   pass  a  dark  home  to- 
ward a  light  home  above. 
Hard  it  iB  for  us  to 
appreciate  the  beauty 
of  holy  home  because 
of  blindness  of  our 
minds 

By  the  finger  of  God 
my  eyes  &  my  ears 
shall   be   opened. 
The  string  of  my 
tongue  will  be  loosed. 
With  sweeter  joy  in 
holy   home   I  shall 


see  &  speak  &  hear. 

What  rapturous  joy 

I  shall  hear  Angels 

sing  &   play  on  instruments. 

God  will  make  me 
happy  when  I  die. 
Jesus  Christ  has 
gone  to  prepare  a 
place  for  those  who 
love   him. 

My  hope  is  for  that 
sinners  might  turn 
themselves   from   the 
power  of  darkness 
to  light  divine. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  passing  that  Dr. 
Howe's     hope      of     the      development      in 

I  Laura  Bridgman  of  the  natural  religion 
of  the  human  soul,  was  never  realized. 
Mrs.   Hall   and  Mrs.   Elliott  say: 

I  Well  meaning,  but  unwise,  persons 
thwarted  his  earnest  efforts  by  their  mis- 
directed zeal.  Her  mind  was  forced  into 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  doctrinal  dogma 
which  could  not  fail  to  mar  its  natural 
growth  as  the  footgear  of  the  Chinese 
woman  deforms  her  feet.  *  *  *  Dr 
Howe  was  a  Christian  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  word;  he  was  not  only  a  believer 
in,  but  a  follower  of  Christ.  While 
Laura  remained  under  his  religious  in- 
struction, her  heart  was  full  of  joy  and 
love  and  praise  of  her  Creator.  In  his 
tenderness  for  the  child  he  would  have 
spared  her  all  knowledge  of  those  human 
Inventions,  hell,  damnation  and  the  devil 
The  persons  who  threw  the  shadow  of 
these  dark  phantasms  over  the  Joyous, 
aspiring  childish  soul  must  have  had  a 
strange  and  sad  idea  of  the  duty  of  a 
Christian. 

t  The  illustrations  are  from  drawings  by 
Jolm  Elliott,  Dr.  Howe's  son-in-law.  The 
picture  above,  showing  Sr.  Howe  teaching 
Laura  Bridgman,  is  reproduced  by  per- 
mission of  the  publishers. 

"Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her,"  by 
Maud   Howe   Elliott   and   Florence   Howe 

I  Hall.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  famous 
Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught  Her,  by- 
Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall, 
with  portraits  and  other  illustrations 
from  drawings  by  John  Elliott,  crown 
8vo,  decorated  cloth;  published  by  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Company,  Boston.  The 
remarkable  case  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
the  girl  with  only  one  of  the  senses, 
that  of  touch,  has  always  interested  a 
large  number  of  people,  although  very 
few  have  known  much  about  her  early  I 
life.  The  authentic  story  of  the  success  I 
of  Dr.  Howe's  pioneer  labors  is  now  told 
in  this  book.  As  many  blind  deaf  mutes 
have  been  benefited  by  the  system  of 
education  which  he  devised  for  Laura 
,(U»e  most  widely  known  being  Helen 
Keller),  the  book  is  onje-of  great  hnpor- 
tance.  Dr.  Howe's  records,  which  have 
been  largely  drawn  upon  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  work,  are  very  complete, 
and  possess  great  scientific  and  educa- 
tional value.  His  methods  were  won- 
derfully ingenious  and  his  patience  was 
inexhaustible.  The  awakening  of  the 
mind  and  soul  of  Laura  Bridgman  was 
the  result  of  years  of  devotion  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Howe  and  his  assistants. 
His  educational  methods  were  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age,  and  all  those  interest- 
ed in  the  development  of  young  minds 
can  learn  much  from  reading  the  results 
of  his  experiments  with  this  deaf-mute. 

We  have  in  this  book  Dr.  Howe's  rec-j 
ords,  Laura's  own  journals,  and  ex-] 
tracts  from  journals  of  different  teach- 
ers. These  records  are  put  together 
with  great  skill  by  two  of  Dr.  Howe's 
daughters.  It  is  a  book  of  extraordina- 
ry interest;  $1.50;  for  sale  by  all  book- 
sellers. 
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LAURA    BRIDGMAN.    Di\    Howe's    Famous    Pupil. 

and    What    He    Taught    Her.      By    Maud   Howe 

and  Florence  Howe  Hale. 

Dr.   Howe  was  the  first  person  who  suc- 

II       instructed     the    blind-      Laura 

was  the  pupil   to  whom  he  de- 

.;  ,    •    1 1         hts    and  energies  for 

1  she  became  a  brilliant  example 

hat    light    can    be    diffused    into    the 

up  who  was  not  only  blind,  bu1 

:  nd  dumb  as  well.    Dr.  Howe  heard 

of    this    child,    who   lived   in    Hanover,    N. 

H.,  and  promptly  journeyed  hither  to  see 

her    and    obtain   her    parents'    consent    to 

attempt   her  education.    She   was   a   deli- 


BIOGBAPEIC        AND        CRITICAL. 

For  every  year  that  Lafayette  stayer]  in 
prison,  Dr  Howe,  in  1S32,  had  only  a  week 
to  stay:  he  Was  rescued  at  the  instance  of 
W.  C.  Kives,  the  American  minister  at 
Paris.  Dr  Howe,  then  not  quite  32,  came 
home  from  Berlin  at  once  and  engaged  m 
Boston  in  his  life-work  of  teaching  the 
blind.  His  life  is  too  full  of  incident  not 
to  be  deeply  interesting,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  is  too  much  of  it  to  include  in  a 
single  volume.  The  best  known  of  hi.s  nianv 
exploits  cf  courage  and  persistence,— hi's 
education  of  Laura  Brklgrnan,  who  was 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,— makes  a  cood  vol- 
ume in  the  edition  which  Little  &  Brown 
publish.  It  is  written  by  his  daughters, 
Mrs  Elliott  and  Mrs  Hal!,  but  is  largely  n 
work  of  editing  the  reports  of  Dr  Howe'  on 
the  progress  mndp  by  Laura  in  that  career 
of  education  which  seemed  so  miraculous 
until  it  was  accomplished,  and  the  letters 
and  speeches  of  Laura.  She  was  a  Now 
Hampshire  child,  born  at  Hanover  in  Dc- 
eember,  1829,  and  discovered  there  by 
Howe  in  the  summer  of  1838.  She  had  pre- 
viously been  discovered  in  her  forlorn  con- 
dition by  a  young  collegian  of  Dartmouth, 
who  went  to  her  father's  farm-house  lo 
help  the  selectmen  of  Hanover,  of  whom 
Laura's  lather  was  one.  make  up  the  fax 
assessments  for  that  college  town,  and  Dr 
Mussey.  a  professor,  had  written  an  ac- 
count of  hev  physical  deprivations  in  Hen- 
ry Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  whi.rh 
came  ',0  Dr  Howe's. notice.  He  took  advan- 
tage of  a  visit  made  by  his  friend  Loir.-- 
fellow-  to  Dartmouth  at  commencement  to 
join  the  small  party  and  look  up  tin 
girl,  whose  first  instructor  had  bceri  "Uncle 
Asa.  Tenncy."  an  abnormal  sage,  who  tooS? 
her  out  to  walk  and  taught  her  to  love  him 
by  his  own  kindness  to  her.  Dr.  Howe,  who 
had  great  insight  into  human  character,  of 
which  he  had  seen  so  many  varions  speci- 
mens in  his  Ions  European  experiences  in 
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To    find    and    establish    this   system   was 
Dr  Howe's  task,  and  it  was  speedily  done, 
after   she   was   carried    by   ber   mother   to 
the    South    Boston    home   of    the    New    En- 
gland blind,  which  had  been  opened  by  Dr 
Howe  and  his  friends  half  a  dozen  years 
before.    It  was  while  visiting  blind  school - 
in  Europe  in  1831-2  that  Howe  had  made 
his   journey      toward     Poland,    and     been 
thrown  into  a  Berlin  prison.     This  part  of 
his  life  is  briefly   indicated  in   the  volume. 
by  passages  from  Mrs  Howe's  Memoir  of 
1876,  written  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  3nd 
printed    in    their   raised    letters    at    South 
Boston,  where,  in  that  year  Dr  How- 
succeeded  by  his  son-in-law.  Michael  Anag- 
os,   who  is   still   the  director  of  the  _ 
ly  enlarged  school  for  the  blind.     It   is  to 
be   hoped   that   Mrs   Laura    Richards,    who 
has  that  work  in  charge,  will  soon  publish 
Dr   Howe's  journals   in   Greece   and   else- 
where, making  the  first  volume  of  his  life- 
story,   of  which  this  book  under  notice  Is 
the  second,  and  its  subject  the  best  known. 
It  is  edited  with  skill  and  good  judgment, 
and   is   as  absorbing  as  a   novel,   with   its 
hero   and   heroine   of   so   unusual   a   type. 
The   passion   of   love,    which   is    the    usual 
turning  point  of  novels,  is  absent  here  in 
its    accustomed   form,    but    occurs    in    side 
glimpses'  and  suppressed  forms.    Laura  had 
all  the  affections,  needs  and  enthusiasms  of 
her   sfx.   and   it   was  a    blow   to  her  when  ' 
she   l'onnd  she   was  not  to  be   wooed   and 
wedded,  like  others.    Miss  "Wight,  her  fa- 
vorite teacher,   was   wooed   by   Mr   Bond. 
whom  she  soon  married.     The  story  is  told 
by  Mrs  Elliott:— 

The    voung  man    was   very   kind   to    the  af- 
flicted girl,   for  whose  education   Miss    \\  i-jht 
was  toiling  so  faithfully:  and  soniethir. 
pened     which     has    often     happened     h 
Laura    fancied    that    Mr    Bead    came 
her.     This  child,  whose  life  was  guorded  from 
all  evil,  was  not  spared  the  pais   of  hopeless 
leva  and  jealousy.    The  secret  of  that   lonely 
heart    was   at    last    discovered    by    her    more 
than  sister.     It  seemed   best   that  she   should 
be  made  to  understand  that  in  this  thing  too 
she    was    not    as    others    are:   that    she    could 
never  hope  to  fill  the  high  office  of  wife  and 
mother.    When    Ibis    was    explained    to    her, 
gently  and   kindly,   her   whole   face  cl 
and  lier  trembling  fingers  spelt  out  the 
"Am   I   not  pretty?"    One  after   anotber  her 
friends  and  companions  were  wooed  and  wed: 
she  alwavs   showed   interest,  in   the  prepara- 
tion   for    the    wedding.    On    one    oceas 
bridal  trousseau  was   laid  away  In  the 
of    I. aura's    room.    Hearinc    a    noise    late    at 
night,    Mrs    Lamsqn    (a    teacher)    came   in   to 
find    all    the    dainty    garments    spread    n»atlv 
out.     "It    is    11     o'clock.— why    have    y 
manr    clothes    about?"    she    asked.    "I    have 
been  trying  them  all  on."  said  Laura. 
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LATJRA  BRIDGEMAN.  By  Maud  Howe 
and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  Boston:  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.;  Pittsburgh:  J.  R. 
Weldin  &  Co. 

With  all  the  literature,  biographical, 
sympathetic  and  otherwise,  that  we  have 
had  concerning  this  remarkable  woman  we 
doubt  whether  there  has  been  any  thing 
published  more  Interesting  than  this  story 
of  how  the  man  who  first  penetrated  the 
darkness  of  Miss  Bridgeman's  blindness 
has  appeared.  The  story  of  Dr.  Howe's 
labors,  how  he  finally  brought  this  child 
to  whom  nature  had  denied  sight,  hear- 
ing and  speech,  into  a  just  comprehension 
of  the  life  around  her,  is  a  remarkable 
and   intensely  interesting  narrative. 


LAURA    BRIDGMAN.      Dr.    Howe's    fa- 
mous  pupil    and    what   he    taught   her. 
By  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  HalL    Lit- 
tle &  Co.,  Boston.    IJl.oOr 
The   remarkable    case   of   Laura   Bridg- 
man,  the  girl  with  only  one  of  the  senses, 
that   of    touch,   has   always   interested   a 
large    number    of    people,    although    very, 
few   have   known   much   about   her   early 
life.     The    story    of   the    success    of    Dr. 
Howe's  pioneer  labors  is  now  told  in  full 
for   the   first   time.      As   many    blind-deaf 
mutes  have  been  benefited  by  the  system  j 
of  education  which  he  devised  for  Laura 
(the    most    widely    known    being    Helen 
Keller),    the    book    is    one    of    great    im- 
portance. Dr.  Howe's  records,  which  have 
been  largely  drawn  upon  in  the  prepara- 
tion  of  this  work,  are  very  complete,   and 
possess    great    scientific    and    educational 
value.    His  methods  were  wonderfully  rn- 
genius   and  his  patience  was  inexhausti- 
ble.    The  awakenng  of  the  mind  and  soul 
of    Laura    Bridgman    was    the    result    of 
years  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Howe  : 
and  his  assistants.    His  educational  meth- 
ods were  far  In  advance  of  his  age,   and 
all   those   interested   in   the    development  ! 
of    young    minds    can    learn    much    from  1 
reading    the    results    of    his    experiments 
with    this    deaf   mute.      We   have   in    this  ! 
MS.    Dr.    Howe's    records,    Laura's    own 
journals,    and   extracts   from   journals   of  ; 
different  teachei-s.    These  records  are  put  -, 
together   by   two   of   Dr.   Howe's   daugh- 
ters. 

0 <c\r ^ ^t   3»\t  W*5. 


Laura  Bridgman. 

New  and  Interesting  Account  of  Dr. 
Howe's  Achievement  In  Educating  a* 
Blind  and.  Deaf  GlrL 

THE  first   child,   wholly   blind,  deaf  and 
dumb,  ever  to  be  taught  the  use  of  Ian-  I 
guage    was    Laura    Brljdgman.     Dr.    S.    G. 
Howe   of  Boston  was   the  man  who  did  It. 
Columbus  discovered  a  new  world;  for  blind 
deaf  mutes  Dr.  Howe  drew  the  curtain  and 
showed    them    the    way  to  a  world  which 
otherwise    they    could     never     have      even 
dreamed  of.    "Silent  need  is  a  cry  in  the  ear 
of  God,"  and  there  are  some  men  who  evince 
a  preternatural  sensitiveness    at    sight    of 
those  that  are  neediest.  .  In  recent  years  in- 
vention  after   Invention  has  astonished  the 
world  and  gone  far  toward  revolutionizing 
the    condition    of    human   society".     Horace 
Mann,  writing  to  Dr.  Howe,  spoke  knowingly 
of    "that    Laura    Bridgman   whom  you  in-1 
vented." 
Laura  Bridgman's  discovery  and  educa-i 


I  tlon  make  a  classic  in  psychological  liter-1 
[  ature,  and  Professor  G.  Stanley  Halite  right 
la  speaking  of  thlsi  pioneer  work  as  "one  of 
the  great  monuments  of  pedagogU  skill."1 
We  cannot  help  realizing,  said  Edward  Ever- 
ett Hale,  that,  owing  to  the  life  of  this 
woman,  there  has  been  a  step  take^  forward 
In  the  education  of  children  In  all  civilized 
lands.  Especially  during  the  first  few  years 
of  her  educational  discipline  there  came  out 
Into  clearest  light  some  of  the  subtlest  and 
roost  elemental  forces,  not  only  In  tae  waken- 
ing of  the  human  mind,  but  as  well  in  the, 
awakening  and  shaping  of  the  wljole  moral 
and  spiritual  being.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Holmes: 

He  asked  not  whence  the  fountains  roll, 

No  traveler's  foot  has  found,        J 
But  mapped  the  desert  of  the  soul  ' 
Untracked  by  Bight  or  sound.       /' 
Charles  Dickens  gave  this  picture  of  Laura 
Bridgman  as  he  saw  her: 
The  thought  occurred  tome  as  I  sat  down  in  another  J 

room,  before  a  girl  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  destitute 
of  smell,  and  nearly  so  of  taste;  before  a  fair  young! 
creature  with  every  human  faculty  and  hope,  and! 
power  of  goodness  and  affection.  Inclosed  within  her 
delicate  frame,  and  but  one  outward  sense — the  eense 
of  touch.  There  she  was.  before  me;  built  up,  as  it, 
were,  in  a  marble  cell,  impervious  to  any  ray  of  light 
or  particle  of  sound,  with  her  poor  white  hand  peep-' 
ing  through  a  chink  in  the  wall,  beckoning  to  some 
good  man  for  help,  that  an  immortal  soul  might  be 
awakened. 

Long  before  I  looked  upon  her  the  help  had  come. 
Her  face  was  radiant  with  intelligence  and  pleasure. 
Her  hair,  braided  by  her  own  hands,  was  bound  about 
a  -head  whose  intellectual  capacity  and  development 
were  beautifully'  expressed  In  Its  graceful  outline 
and  its  broad,  open  brow;  her  dress,  arranged  by  her- 
self, was  a  pattern  of  neatness  and  simplicity;  the 
work  she  had  knitted  lay  beside  her;  her  writing  book 
TVffB  on  the  desk  she  leaned  upon.  From  the  mourn- 
ful ruin  of  such  bereavement  there  had  slowly  risen 
up  this  gentle,  tender,  guileless,  grateful  hearted 
being.  *  Like  other  inmates  of  that  house,  she  had  a 
green  ribbon  bound  around  her  eyelids.  A  doll  she 
had  dressed  lay  near  upon  the  ground.  I  took  it  up, 
and  saw  that  she  had  made  a  green  fillet  such  as  she 
wore  herself  and  fastened  it  upon  Its  mimic  eyes.  ' 

Referring  to  her  great  benefactor  and 
friend,  Dr.  Howe,  Dickens  declares  that  no 
one  can  ever  hear  that  name  with  indiffer- 
ence. 

A  carefully  prepared  account  of  Dr. 
Howe's  famous  pupil  and  what  he  taught  her 
has  been  jointly  written  and  edited  by  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  The  larger 
part  of  this  has  been  given  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Howe's  reports  and  letters  at  the  time, 
and  the  journals  kept  by  the  pupil  and  by  the 
two  or  three  remarkable  women  who  were 
assigned  to  be  her  special  teachers  and  al- 
most constant  attendants. 

Of  course  it  is  not  now  easy  to  realize  how 
Intense  and  how  widespread  was  the  interest 
felt  some  forty  years  ago  in  this  so  novel 
and  signal  educational  experiment.  Men  like 
Kossuth  and  others  from  abroad  visiting 
Boston  expressed  their  wonder  and  delight  at 
what  they  saw  at  the  famous  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind.  Since  then  Helen  Keller, 
who  gained  her  intellectual  and  spiritual 
emancipation  in  the  same  institution,  has 
come  to  be  known  as  a  yet  more  remarkable 
genius.  But,  first  of  all,  is  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  other  children  similarly  shut  in 
from  the  world  have  by  other  exquisitely 
gifted  teachers  also  beenTescuecr.  The  whole 
career  of  Dr.  Howe,  with  its  romance,  its 
heroism,  and  the  continual  passion  of  his 
always  practical  pity  fqr  the  afflicted,  should 
be  more  fully  known  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing characters  in  American  history. 

("Laura  Bridgman,"  by  Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.)  i      r — "" 
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AN    IMMORTAL    OF 
BOSTON; 

■ 
BY    W.    D.   HOWELLS 

WHEN  the  Higher  Journalist  was  summoned  by  the 
Authorities  to  write  something  about  the  literary 
situation  in  Boston  for  their  Massachusetts  num- 
ber he  promptly  refused  on  the  ground  that  if  he 
wrote  of  anything  so  hypothetical  he  would  have  to 
say  the  things  which  were  not,  or  the  things  which 
had  better  not  be  said.  But  no  sooner  had  he  done  this  than  his 
mind  began  to  work  in  the  direction  he  had  turned  his  face  from, 
and  without  assignable  reason  he  recalled  a  story  of  Edwin  Booth, 
of  which  the  relevancy  will  not  at  once  appear.  The  great  actor, 
who  was  also  a  great  and  thoughtful  man,  rose  one  morning  attei^ 
his  arrival  from  New  York,  and  stood  at  his  hotel  window  looking] 


down  on  the  slates  and  chimney-pots  of  Boston,  and  in  the  revery 
which  there  was  no  one  to  overhear  was  overheard  to  murmur,  "  A 
beautiful  city,  a  beautiful  city!     Bui  how  lonely  1" 

This  story  began  to  work  round  in  the  higher  journalist's 
system  for  its  true  significance,  very  different,  as  he  felt,  from 
the  disadvantageous  meaning  of  its  surface,  and  before  he  knew 
how,  it  had  related  itself  to  a  Boston  book  about  a  Boston  man 
by  a  pair  of  Boston  authors,  and  so  had  related  itself,  however 
vaguely  and  remotely,  to  the  literary  situation  which  he  had  re- 
fused to  consider.  In  this  aspect  the  story  ceased  to  be  the  merry 
jest  which  it  appeared  at  first  glance  and  became  a  praise  of  Bos- 
ton almost  equal  to  the  deserts  of  Boston.  That  loneliness,  which 
it  seemed  to  ascribe  to  the  beauty  of  our  most  beautiful  city 
as  a  qualification  of  its  beauty,  put  on  the  distinction  of  the  spirit- 
ual solitude  in  which  Boston  is  without  a  peer,  and  almost  without 
a  rival,  among  the  cities  of  America,  if  not  the  whole  earth.  For, 
whatever  the  conditions  of  that  electrical  air,  whatever  the  proper- 
ties of  that  volcanic  soil,  it  has  produced  souls  of  a  fiery  purity 
and  aspiration  unknown  elsewhere;  and  though  the  glory  seems 
now  to  have  passed  from  it  for  a  while,  still  the  just  endeavor, 
the  strong  thinking  among  us,  the  right  feeling  is  first  of  Boston. 
Still  she  stands  lonely  in  the  beauty  of  the  deed  that  goes  with 
the  noble  purpose. 

The  higher  journalist  who  in  his  Bostonian  avatar    always  knew 
himself  alien  and  exterior  to  the  city  that  suffered  him,  was  re- 
minded of  all  this  and  more  by  the  book  which  is  ostensibly  the 
life  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  famous  deaf  and   blind  mute  whom 
the  patience  and  the  courage  of  one  of  the  greatest   Bostonians 
rescued  from  the  captivity  in  which  she  lay  bound,  and  delivered 
to    an    enjoyment    of    liberty  without   the  powers   which   are   the 
birthright  of  all.     But  much   more   it  is   the   story   of  that  sub- 
limely unselfish  man,  whose  deed  in  her  behalf  it  could  not  cele- 
brate without  turning  the  light  upon  his  whole  figure,  and  recall- 
ing the  things  he  did  for  humanity  wherever  it  lay  bound  in  slavery. 
This  is  done  for  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  without  a  breath  of  the 
vaunting  which   would   have  offended   him   more   than   any  other, 
by  his  daughters  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall ;  it  is  done 
incidentally  and   almost   helplessly,   for   without   the   inclusion   of 
his   larger    life    the   lesser 
life    of    Laura    Bridgman 
could  not  be  understood. 
Fully      to      understand 
what    was    done    for    her, 
we   must   understand   who 
did     it;     we     must    know 
that     the     ardent     young 
American      student;      who 
founded     the   first     Amer- 
ican      school       for       the 
blind   had   first   heard   the 
call    of    struggling    Chris- 
tianity in  the  acr  cieco  of 
the  Turkish  night,  and  had 
left  his  books. to  take  part 
in  the  Greek  revolution  of 
1S24,   and   to   help   consti- 
tute the  Greek  nationality 
which  continues  a  menace 
to  the  powers  of  darkness 
in  that  unhappy  region  of 
Europe    where    the    might 
of     Islam     still     prevails 
through    the    meanness    of 
Christendom.        He     came 
home    and    took    up     the 
work    to    which    he    gave 
himself       with       generous 
abandon    as    well    as    pro- 
found intelligence  and  un- 
faltering perseverance. 
But    in    the    singleness    of 
this  service,  stretching  over 
the  period  of  nearly  a  half- 
century,  there  was  no  for- 
getfulness   of   other   great 
and  good   causes.     He  re- 
membered    all     those     in 
bonds  as  bound  with  them, 


and  the  American  -hive  had  In  Ik. hi  and  his  help  throughout 
the  iong  agitation  for  freedom  ending  in  Lincoln's  proclamation. 
When  John  Brown  offered  himself  in  hit.  hopeless  sacrifice  for  tin- 
freeing  of  the  slave,  the  teachc  i  of  the  blind  and  dumb  was  hi-  ally 
and    adviser,    and    he    shari  langeru    which    Brown's    failure 

brought  upon  those  who  stood  behind  him  or  beside  him.  Il  was 
universal  freedom  th;il  wae  sacred  to  him,  and  he  worshipped 
her,  whether  her  vision  hovered  over  Missolonghi  or  Harper's 
Ferry. 

But  he  did  not  suffer  these  activities  of  bis  heart  and  band  tn 
interrupt  him  in  the  work  to  which  his  peculiar  gifts  had  dedicated 
him.  Constantly,  quietly,  strenuously  he  labored  in  upbuilding 
the  institution  at  South  Boston  which  can  never  be  dissociated  from 
his  name,  and  which  only  in  les*  degree  is  related  to  the  fame  of 
Laura  Bridgman.  The  story  of  her  liberation  from  the  ]nison- 
house  in  which  he  found  her  early  went  over  the  world,  and  ev- 
erywhere stirred  the  springs  of  humanity.  It  was  indeed  -., 
triumph  for  humanity  not  less  than  lor  science,  and  in  our  own 
day  it  has  renewed  itself  in  the  celebrity  of  the  more  gifted  Helen 
Keller.  The  methods  which  Dr.  Howe  invented,  and  the  mean-  of 
their  application  to  the  ease  of  Laura  were  those  which  an  equal 
patience  has  brought  to  such  splendid  effect  in  the  case  of  Helen: 
and  the  last  is  but  a  more  splendid  flower  of  the  culture  blossom- 
ing in  the  first.  The  day  of  Laura  Bridgman  was  not  the  day  of 
]the  visible  speech  which  has  been  so  wonderfully  translated  into 
palpable  speech  for  the  development  of  Helen  Keller,  but  all  the 
rest  was  done  for  Laura   Bridgman. 

Laura  had  not  indeed  the  rare  intellectual  qualities  of  the  won- 
derful Helen;  nature  had  denied  her  that  sum  of  them  to  which 
we  yield  the  name  of  genius.  She  had  no  more  rhythmical  poetry, 
constructive  imagination,  and  graphic  expression,  than  she  had 
sight,  hearing,  or  speech.  But  she  had  a  great  and  endearing 
charm,  ripening  from  the  affection  and  attraction  of  childhood 
into  a  womanliness  of  the  gentlest  and  sweetest  amiability.  This 
is  what  the  authors  of  the  present  life  of  her  make  us  feel,  in  a 
succession  of  wisely  and  skilfully  managed  details  which  are  never 
allowed  to  become  trivial  or  tiresome.  Nothing  here  is  without 
significance;  all  is  telling  and  important.    . 

But  inevitably  it  is  the  sense  of  the  teacher  rather  than  the  pupil 
which  remains,  and  it  is  he  who  rises  the  monument  of  that  Boston 
spirit  which  like  the  city  itself  must  impress  the  witness  with  thc- 
loneliness  in  its  beauty.  Till  some  other  city  of  ours  shall  have  won 
renown  for  self-devotion  like  hers  she  must  needs  stand  alone.  Who 
shall  be  her  rival?  Imaginably  New  York  1  Credibly  Chicago?  The 
time  is  not  yet  when  this  can  be  confidently  affirmed. 

In  the  mean  time  there  rises  before  the  higher  journalist,  at  an 
altitude  considerably  greater  than  his  own,  "  the  tall  form  of  other 
years,"  to  use  the  fine  Ossianic  phrase,  in  which  the  hero,  not  more 
adored  by  an  emancipated  people  than  by  a  poor  blind  child,  used  to 
present  himself  to  the  eyes  of  other  men:  a  figure  tall. and  gaunt  and 
I  somewhat   bent,   taking   in 
without  tolerant  wise  eyes, 
albeit     somewhat     absent, 
whatever  less  commanding 
aspect  it  looked  upon,  and 
promising  a  sufficient  con- 
sideration of  humanity  in 
every  fellow  man.     In  the 
later     years     of     his     life 
when    the    higher    journal- 
ist   knew    him,    and    now 
and  then  saw  him  in  Bos- 
ton,  on   those   social  occa- 
sions    to    which    he    lent 
himself  so  little,  he  some- 
how   felt    himself    judged 
by   the   nobler   personality 
of    the    man.      This    was 
the      man's      involuntary, 
not    his    voluntary,    effect 
with   people   who   had   led 
lives      indifferently     hero- 
ical   or   devoted,   and   per- 
haps  this   will   be   his   ef- 
fect, upon  the  same  terms. 
with  readers  who  acquaint 
themselves  in  this  admira- 
ble   book    with    his    most 
modest,      most      magnani- 
mous   personality.      If   so. 
it    will    be    no    bad    effect 
for     the     reader,     and     it 
will     be    a     sufficient     at-  " 
testation    of    the    undying 
greatness     of     that    which 
we  must  need  call  Boston 
when     we    mean     the    pa- 
triots,     the      poets.      the 
philanthropists,     her     im- 
mortal sons. 
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Laura   Bridgman,    Dr.    Howry's   Famous     Pupil,     and     What 
He  Taught  Her, 

by  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  With  illustrations. 
(12nio.  394  pages.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  The  story  of  the  mar- 
velous work  wrought  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  upon  and  for 
Laura  Bridgman,  half  a  century  ago,  whereby  the  stunted,  help- 
less, imbecile  child,  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  devoid  of  the  sense 
of  smell,  was  rescued  from  her  forlorn  condition,  taught  to  read 
and  write  and  think  and  worship  and  aspire,  has  never  before  been 
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Keller,  in  many  respects  a  duplicate  of  Laura  Bridgman's,  was 
dealt  with  in  its  earlier  years  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Boston,  where  the  two  unfortunates  for  a  couple  of  years 
were  quite  intimate,  the  intimacy  being  broken  by  Laura's  death. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  Helen  Keller  would  never  have  been 
educated  had  not  a  precedent  for  the  work  been  made  by  Dr.  Howe 
in  the  Bridgman  case.  As  a  study  in  psychology  the  volume  be- 
fore us  is  worth  reading,  delineating  as  it  does  the  development 
of  a  human  mind  under  circumstances  never  before  noted,  while 
as  a  record  of  philanthropic  enterprise  and  achievement  it  stands 
unrivaled.    Beautifully  does  Holmes  sing  his  tribute  to  Howe: 

He  touched  the  eyelids  of  the  blind, 

And  lol  the  veil  withdrawn, 
As  o'er  the  midnight  of  the  mind 

He  led  the  light  of  dawn. 
He  asked  not  whence  the  fountains  roll 

No  traveler's  foot  has  found, 
But  mapped  the  desert  of  the  soul 

Untracked  by  sight  or  sound. 
What  prayers  have  reached  the  sapphire  throne 

By    silent   fingers    spelt, 
For  him  who  first  through  depths  unknown 

His  doubtful  pathway  felt, — 
Who  sought  the  slumbering  sense  that  lay 

Close  shut  with  bolt  and  bar. 
And  showed  awakening  thought  the  ray 

Of   reason's   morning   star! 
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Laura  Bridgman 
By  Maude  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall. 


(Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 


told  in  all  its  details  until  this  volume  embodied  the  story.  Apart 
from  his  relation  to  this  phenomenal  case  of  philanthropy,  Dr. 
Howe  was  an  extraordinary  man.  He  spent  eight  years  of  his 
young  manhood  in  Greece,  from  1821  to  1828,  helping  in  the  hope- 
less struggle  for  independence  which  that  hapless  land  was  then 
carrying  on;  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  undertook,  at  the  instance  of 
leading  citizens  of  Boston,  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the 
blind;  in  1832,  after  having  studied  the  schools  and  methods  per- 
taining to  this  branch  of  unfortunates  in  vogue  in  Europe,  he 
began  his  life  work  on  a  small  scale  in  Boston.  From  that  time 
until  he  died,  in  1876,  he  gave  his  life  in  unstinted  and  skillful  de- 
votion to  the  service  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  insane,  the  con- 
vict and  the  slave.  His  wife,  who  is  known  to  the  world  as  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  poet,  authoress,  reformer,  was  closely  associated 
with  him  in  all  his  enterprises.  His  crowning  professional  triumph 
was  his  achievement  in  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman.  The  methods 
used  to  open  communication  with  the  imprisoned  mind  of  this 
afflicted  and  helpless  child,  the  progress  made  from  year  to  year, 
the  success  achieved,  the  growth  of  her  mental,  moral,  and 
sesthetic  faculties — all  this  is  admirably  told.  It  is  worth  while 
to  recall — what  is  indicated  in  this  book — that  the  case  of  Helen 
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'JaurU  Bridgman:  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pi}-- 
pil,  and  What  He  Taught  Her.  By  Mauc 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Elliott.  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
The  rapid  progress  of  Instruction  among 
the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  especially 
the  remarkable  gifts  and  qualities  devel- 
oped .in  Helen  Keller,  have  naturally  turned 
public  attention  back  upon  the  earliei 
stages  of  this  great  philanthropy,  and  in- 
cidentally upon  the  pupil  to  whom  it  was 
first  applied,  Laura  Bridgman.  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  during  the  forty  years  that  passed 
between  this  great  triumph  and  his  death, 
never  found  leisure  to  put  his  most  con- 
spicuous achievement  in  writing,  and  it  is 
a  very  fitting  thing  that  two  of  his  daugh- 
ters should  now  do  the  work  for  him.  The 
details  of  the  process  which  rescued  this 
class  of  human  beings  from  life-long  dark- 
ness and  almost  despair,  are  here  clearlj 
presented  from  their  father's  written  mem- 
oranda and  in  an  admirable  way. 

The  vast  difference  between  the  results 
obtained  from  Laura  Bridgman  and  from 
Helen  Keller  are  partly  due  to  the  progress 
of  the  age,  which  had,  for  instance,  devel- 
oped Radcliffe  College  for  the  latter's  high- 
er training.  They  are,  however,  due  partly, 
of  course,  to  that  touch  of  individual  genius 
which  is  personal  In  Helen  Keller.  To  this 
are  added  some  further  individual  differ- 
ences, now '  for  the  first  time  made  pub- 
lic, between  the  two  careers.  Thus,  we 
now  first  learn  that  Laura  Bridgman's 
life  was  shadowed  for  ten  years  by  on» 
of  the  old-fashioned  and  rather  formal 
religious  conversions,  when  her  very  soul 
was  darkened  by  the  fear  of  an  angry  God, 
and  when  Dr.  Howe  himself  said  that  "he 
had  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  girl  whosj; 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  mind  had  so 
fascinated  him,  in  this  conventional  and 
professing  sectarian"  (p:  286).  From  all 
this  shadow  Helen  Keller  fortunately  es- 
caped under  the  benign  influence  of  Phillips 
Brooks  and  men  of  kindred  spirit;  and  this 
fact,  combined  with  singularly  happy  influ- 
ences from  her  immediate  companion,  Miss 
Sullivan,  have  made  her  life,  as  it  has  made 
her  face,  far  more  joyous  to  contemplate 
than  was  that  of  her  predecessor. 

The  simple  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that  among 
the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  there  will  be 
found  as  great  a  variety  of  temperaments 
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as  anywhere  eUe.  Even  In  Laura  Bridgman's 
day  Dr.  Howe  encountered  In  England  a 
girl  to  whom  he  gave  some  halt-dozen 
Usr-ous  beginning  with  the  manual  alpha- 
hot,  and  of  whom  he  records  that  "shiy 
:  made  more  progress  in  two  hours  than 
Laura  Bridgman  did  In  two  weeks"  (p.  380). 
In  reading  Helen  Keller's  autobiography, 
one  ceases  to  think  of  her  as  a  blind  dejr-    \J  j- 

mute,  but.  rather -thinks  of  her  as  one  who, 
If  she  had  possessed  all  the  ordinary  fac- 
ulties, and  so  labored  under  no  piot.uresq.ue 
disadvantages,  would  still  have  written  an 
autobiography  eminently  worth  reading. 
That  fact  only  makes  this  memoir  of 
Laura  Bridgman  more  valuable,  as  explain- 
ing those  steps  in  education  from  which 
both  these  exceptional  careers  began.  In- 
tellectually speaking,  both  were  the  off- 
spring of  Dr.  Howe,  of  whom  this  book  will 
always  remain  one  of  the  very  best  me- 
morials. 
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the  part  of  his  daughters — Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall — and  they  give  for  the 
first  time  the  story  in  full. 

Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,   Boston  ; 
$1.50. 
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HELEN  KELLER'S  PREDECESSOR. 

"Laura  Bridgman." 
A  new  book  that  will  awaken  a  keen  inter- 
est in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  many  people 
is  the  story  of  "  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr    Howes 
Famous    Pupil,   and   What    He   Taught   Her. 
The  book  is  written  by  Dr.  Howe's  daughters, 
and  is  the  fulfillment  of  a  long-cherished  plan 
of  his   own.     The   remarkable   case  of  Laura 
Bridgman,    the    child    bereft    of    every    sense 
save    that    of    touch,    who    was,    through    this 
one    faculty,    lead    into    the    light    °f    under- 
standing,   has   long   been    a   matter    of   public  ( 
interest,    but    the    one    thing    even    more    re- 
markable in  connection  with  the  case,  is  the 
work   of   Dr.    Howe   in   reaching   this   shut-in 
mind      Of   Laura's    condition   when   she   first 
came  under   the    doctor's   attention,  he   says: 
"Her     mind     and     spirits     were     as     cruelly 
cramped   by   her    isolation    as    the    foot   of   a 
Chinese    girl    is    cramped    by    an    iron    shoe. 
Growth   would   go    on,    and   without   room    in 
which    to     grow,    naturally    deformity     must 
follow." 

It  was   on  this  barren   soil   the   doctor   be- 
gan  his   pioneer   work   of   teaching   the   blind 
deaf-mute,  blazing  the  way  by  careful  experi- 
ment   and    unwearying    effort,    until    by    his 
method  the  miracle  of  making  the  blind  to  see 
and  the  mute  to  speak  has  been  accomplished. 
In  Dickens's  "American   Notes"  he  refers 
to  this  famous  pupil  of  a  famous  teacher   as 
"  built  up.   as   it  were,   in   a   marble   cell    im- 
pervious  to    any   ray   of   light   or   particle    of 
sound,    with    her    poor,    white    hand    peeping 
through    a    chink    in    the    wall,    beckoning    to 
some   good   man   for   help,   that   an    immortal 
soul   might   be   awakened." 

The  volume  is  composed  chiefly  of  Dr. 
Howe's  manuscript  records,  Laura's  own 
journal,  and  extracts  from  journals  of  dif- 
ferent teachers.  The  compiling  of  these 
records,  with  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  work 
of   Dr.   Howe,   has   been   a   labor   of   love   on 
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I. mini   /Iriihiuinu :   Dr^Hgjjte^ff'Farnous    Pu- 
pil, and.  What  He  Taught  Her.     By  Maud 

-  Howe   and   Florence  Howe   Elliott.     Bos- 

.    ton.:  Little,  .Brown  &.  Go.  '..:....:. 
The  rapid  progress- of  instruction  among 

the  deaf,-  dumb,  and  blind,  and -especially 
the  remarkable  gifts  and  qualities  devel- 
oped in  Helen  Keller,  have  naturally  turned 
public  -attention  -back  upon  -  the  earlier 
stages  of -this  great  -philanthropy,  and  in- 
cidentally -upon  the  pupil  to -whom  it  wa-s 
first  applied,  Laura— Bridgman.  "Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  during  the  forty  years  that  passed 
between  this  great  triumph  and  his  death, 
never  found  leisure  to  put  his  most  con- 
spicuous achievement  in  writing,  and  it  is 
a  very  fitting  thing  that  two  of  his  daugh- 
ters should  now  do  the  work  for  him.  The 
details  of  the  process  which  rescued  this 
class  of  human  beings  from  life-long  dark- 
ness and  almost  despair,  are  here  clearly 
presented  from  their  father's  written  mem- 
oranda and  in  an  admirable  way. 

The  vast  difference  between  the  results 
obtained  from  Laura  Bridgman  and  from 
Helen  Keller  are  partly  due  to  the  progress 
of  the  age,  which  had,  for  instance,  devel- 
oped Radcliffe  College  for  the  latter's  high- 
er training.  They  are,  however,  due  partly, 
of  course,  to  that  touch  of  individual  genius 
which  ip  personal  in  Helen  Keller.  To  this 
ar6  added  some  further  individual  differ- 
ences, now  for  the  first  time  made  pub- 
lic, between  the  two  careers.  Thus,  we 
now  first  learn  that  Laura  Bridgman's 
life  was  shadowed  for  ten  years  by  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  and  rather  formal 
religious  conversions,  when  her  very  soul 
was  darkened  by  the  fear  of  an  angry  God, 
and  when  Dr.  Howe  himself  said  that  "he 
had  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  girl  whose 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  mind  had  so 
fascinated  him,  in  this  conventional  and 
professing  sectarian"  (p.  286).  From  all 
this  shadow  Helen  Keller  fortunately  es- 
caped under  the  benign  influence  of  Phillips 
Brooks  and  men  of  kindred  spirit;  and  this 
fact,  combined  with  singularly  happy  influ- 
ences from  her  immediate  companion,  Miss 
Sullivan,  have  made  her  life,  as  it  has  made 
her  face,  far  more  joyous  to  contemplate 
than  was  that  of  her  predecessor. 

The  simple  fact  undoubtedty  is,  that  among 
the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  there  will  be 
found  as  great  a  variety  of  temperaments 
as  anywhere  else.  Even  in  Laura  Bridgman's 
day  Dr.  Howe  encountered  in  England  a 
girl  to  whom  he  gave  some  half-dozen 
lessons  beginning  with  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, and  of  whom  he  records  that  "sh» 
!  made  more  progress  in  two  hours  than 
Laura  Bridgman  did  in  two  weeks"  (p.  380). 
In  reading  Helen  Keller's  autobiography, 
one  ceases  to  think  of  her  as  a  blind  deat- 
mute,  but  rather  thinks  of  her  as  one  who, 
if  she  had  possessed  all  the  ordinary  fac  - 
ulties,  and  so  labored  under  no  picturesque 
disadvantages,  would  still  have  written  an 
autobiography  eminently  worth  reading. 
That  fact  only  makes  this  memoir  of 
Laura  Bridgman  more  valuable,  as  explain- 
ing those  steps  in' education  from  which 
both  these  exceptional  careers  began.  In- 
tellectually speaking,  both  were  the  off- 
spring of  Dr.  Howe,  of  whom  this  book  will 
always  remain  one  of  the  very  best  .pie-, 
jnorials. .    ^s^ 
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Dr.  Howe's  Famous  PupiL* 

BY    CHARLES    GORDON    AMES,    D.D. 

Forasmuch  as  divers  and  sundry  have 
taken  in  hand  to  give  some  account  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  blind  deaf-mute,  and  of  the 
miracle  wrought  by  Dr.  Samuel  Gridlev 
Howe  in  her  education,  it  has  seemed  good 
to  his  daughters,  having  had  ample  means 
of  knowing  the  facts,  to  set  forth  the  same 
in  due  order  and  proportion.  The  material 
which  they  have  here  condensed  into  a 
volume  of  less  than  400  pages  is  quite  abun- 
dant. It  includes  Dr.  Howe's  own  reports 
and  experiences,  the  diaries  carefully  kept 
by  the  assistant  teachers  selected  by  him, 
and  Laura's  own  journal  and  letters.  We 
also  find  reflected  in  these  pages  the  wide 
and  deep  interest  felt  in  her  situation  and 
in  the  doctor's  methods  by  educational  ex- 
perts, psychologists,  students  of  the  defec- 
tive classes,  and  intelligent  friends  of  hu- 
manity on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Surely 
no  later  generation  should  miss  the  fine  bene- 
fit to  mind  and  heart  of  knowing  this  story 
of  the  resurrection  of  a  buried  life. 

This  fortunate  unfortunate  was  born  into 
a  farmer's  family  at  Hanover,  N.H.,  in  1829. 
After  a  puny  and  rickety  babyhood,  much 
shaken  by  nervous  disturbances,  she  seemed 
to  be  in  a  more  promising  way;  but  at  two 
years  old  she  had  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever 
which  ravaged  her  system  for  five  months, 
and  left  her  a  wreck,  with  the  total  loss  of 
sight  and  hearing  and  with  an  impaired 
sense  of  smell.  Yet  out  of  this  awful  dark- 
ness and  silence  came  the  pathetic  signals 
)f  an  active  infant  intelligence. 
s  Not  till  October,  1837,  when  she  was  nearly 
,:ight  years  old,  did  she  come  under  the  care 
of  that  wise  and  benignant  friend  who  five 
years  before  had  begun  in  his  own  house  the 
heroic  task  of  educating  the  blind.  Two 
years  later,  in  1839,  a  great  hotel  on  the 
heights  of  South  Boston  was  converted  to 
the  uses  of  that  institution  which  is  his  im- 
posing monument  and  which  except  for  brief 

*Laura  Bridgman:  Dk.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil, 
and  What  he  Taught  her.  By  Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall.  With  Illustrations  from  Drawings 
by  John  Elliott,    pp.  394.    Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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intervals    became    Laura's    home   until    her 
death  inTsSo. 

How  did  Dr.  Howe,  the  inspired  Pontifex 
Maximtis,  manage  to  build  the  bridge  across 
which  this  poor  child  passed  forth  from  her 
dismal,  sunless  dungeon  into  light  and  lib- 
erty? For  answer  one  must  read  these 
wonderful  chapters.  The  first  steps  were  full 
of  difficulty.  It  does  not  appear  that  she 
had  gained  or  retained  from  her  infancy,  even 
in  a  vague  form,  those  concepts  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  which  come  through  sight  and 
hearing.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  in  the: 
power  of  her  parents  to  make  any  appeal  to 
her  reason  or  conscience.  She  was  given 
to  outbursts  of  passion,  and  her  father  had 
controlled  her  by  making  her  afraid  of  him. 
Her  moral  nature  was  inert  and  her  obedi- 
ence was  like  that  of  a  dog. 

She  could  make  known  some  of  her  feel- 
'ipgs  and  wishes  through  natural  gestures  and 
cries,  but  she  had  not  even  the  beginning  of 
a  language-code, — not  one  word,  nor  even 
the  notion  that  any  object  might  have  a 
name.  She  probably  realized  that  her  care- 
takers had  some  means  of  knowledge  which 
was  beyond  her  reach,  so  that  it  was  easy 
to  win  her  confidence  by  kindness.  From  the 
outset  therefore  Dr.  Howe  came  into  vital 
and  sympathetic  relations  with  the  child's 
soul,  and  the  activity  of  intelligence  was 
quickened  by  affection.  She  was  "all  there" 
and  ready  to  respond. 

Dr.  Howe  saw  from  the  first  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  extend  indefinitely  her  knowledge 
of  objects  by  a  system  of  signs,  but  this 
would  not  teach  her  to  think  nor  furnish 
a  vehicle  for  rational  ideas  and  moral  in- 
struction. She  must  learn  to  read ;  she  must 
know  the  alphabet  by  raised  letters;  she 
must  be  able  to  talk  and  be  talked  with  by 
the  finger-speech,  like  the  other  blind  pupils. 

What  a  joy  for  him  when  first  she  caught 
the  hint  of  a  relation  between  a  key  and 
the  letters  K-E-Y !  Thenceforward  the  prog- 
ress was  rapid,  and  her  eagerness  to  learn 
was  like  a  consuming  passion.  Once  able 
to  read,  write,  and  converse  she  found  pleas- 
ure in  every  lesson :  her  teachers  were  wearied 
and  worn  by  her  endless  questions.  Year 
after  year  she  climbed  with  alert  and  joyous 
steps  the  shining  hills;  for,  like  Helen  Keller i 
and  ethers  who  have  followed  where  Dr.  | 
Howe  pioneered  the  way,  she  seems  to  have 
taken  "all  knowledge  for  her  province." 

Serious  and  almost  frightful  as  seems  the 
lot  of  one  who  has  no  means  of  communi- 
cation with  nature  or  humanity  save  through 
impressions  made  on  the  skin,  there  is  yet 
a  fine  compensation  in  the  fact  that  the 
single  sense  of  touch  may  acquire  a  delicacy 
and  exactness  of  perception  quite  unknown 
to  those  whose  five  senses  may  be  said  to 
dilute  each  other.  The  blind  have  quicker 
and  sharper  hearing :  the  blind  and  deaf  who 
concentrate  their  whole  attention  on  touch — ■ 
or  on  the  sensations  made  by  contact,  press- 
ure, temperature,  and  atmospheric  vibration 
— gain  extraordinary  readiness  and  keenness 
of  perception. 

Laura  Bridgman  could  see  with  her  finger- 
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THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

[November  14,  1903- 


HELEN  KELLER'S  PREDECESSOR. 

Laura  Bridgman.     By  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.    Cloth,  s7/ 
x  8  in.,  394  pp.    Price,  $1.50.     Litlle,  Brown  &  Co. 

THE  case  of  Helen  Keller,  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention, 
is  by  no  means  unique  in  the  annals  of  educational  effort.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  same  difficulties  existed  in  the  case 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  whose  relations  with  the  outer  world  were  depend- 
ent upon  the  single  sense  of  touch.  Her  pathetic  history  used  to  be 
well  known,  owing  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  Charles  Dickens 
visited  her  and  reported  upon  her  case  in  "  American  Notes  "  ;  but  the 
revival  of  interest  in  such  cases,  as  shown  by  the  autobiography  of  Miss 
Keller,  has  naturally  led  to  an  account  of  Laura  Bridgman's  career 
which  in  many  ways  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  recent  biographies. 
Dr.  Howe,  her  instructor,  had  to  invent  all  the  methods  by  which  she 
could  communicate  her  thoughts  to  the  world,  and  Miss  Keller  has  only 
reaped  where  Dr.  Howe  had  sown  so  many  years  ago.  The  book  before 
us  gives  in  full  all  the  stages  of  the  development  of  the  poor  girl's  mind, 
and  the  ingenious  methods  used  by  Dr.  Howe  to  make  it  conscious  of 
other  minds.  Her  development  from  childhood  to  old  age  is  dealt  with 
in  the  most  sympathetic  manner,  and  quite  a  new  light  is  thrown  upon 
her  emotional  development  by  the  copious  extracts  from  her  journal. 

One  incident  contains  an  episode  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  in  human  experience.  Laura's  teacher  was  being  courted  by 
a  young  man  who  was  naturally  very  kind  to  Laura  during  his  visits. 
By  a  natural  instinet  Laura  thought  his  visits  were  for  her,  and  it  had 
to  be  broken  to  her  that  she  could  not  hope  for  his  love.  She  spelt  out 
on  her  fingers  :"  Am  I  not  pretty  ?  " 

The  book  also  contains  a  sufficient  biography  of  Laura's  teacher,  Dr. 
Howe,  who  was  one  of  the  most  skilled  teachers  of  the  blind  this 
country  has  known.  While  the  general  methods  employed  by  him 
would  scarcely  be  considered  adequate  nowadays,  his  treatment  of 
Laura  Bridgman  stands  out  as  one  of  the  classics  of  educational  lore, 
and  will  be  treasured  as  such  in  the  final  form  given  in  this  volume. 
The  authors  are  daughters  of  Doctor  Howe,  and  they  have  been  at 
work  on  this  volume  for  several  years,  with  Doctor  Howe's  voluminous 


notes  at  their  command. 


New   York,   Wednesday,    IVoV    IS,    190i». 


fi&adwa  Bridgman:  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pu- 
pil, and  What  He  Taught  Her.  By  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Elliott.  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
The  rapid  progress  of  instruction  among 
the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  especially 
the  remarkable  gifts  and  qualities  devel- 
oped in  Helen  Keller,  have  naturally  turned 
public  attention  back  upon  the  earlier 
stages  of  this  great  philanthropy,  and  in- 
cidentally upon  the  pupil  to  whom  it  was 
first  applied.  Laura  Bridgman.  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  during  the  forty  years  that  passed 
between  this  great  triumph  and  his  death, 
never  found  leisure  to  put  his  most  con- 
spicuous achievement  in  writing,  and  it  is 
a  very  fitting  thing  that  two  of  his  daugh- 
ters should  now  do  the  work  for  him.  The 
details  of  the  process  which  rescued  this 
class  of  human  beings  from  life-long  dark- 
ness and  almost  despair,  are  here  clearly 
presented  from  their  father's  written  mem- 
oranda and  in  an  admirable  way. 

The  vast  difference  between  the  results 
obtained  from  Laura  Bridgman  and  from 
Helen  Keller  are  partJy  due  to  the  progress 
of  the  age,  which  had,  for  instance,  devel- 
oped Radcliffe  College  for  the  latter's  high- 
er training.  They  are,  however,  due  partly, 
of  course,  to  that  touch  of  individual  genius 
which  is  personal  in  Helen  Keller.  To  this 
are  added  some  further  individual  differ- 
ences, now  for  the  first  time  made  pub- 
lic, between  the  two  careers.  Thus,  we 
now  first  learn  that  Laura  Bridgman's 
life  was  shadowed  for  ten  years  by  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  and  rather  formal 
religious  conversions,  when  her  very  soul 
was  darkened  by  the  fear  of  an  angry  God, 
and  when  Dr.  Howe  himself  said  that  "he 
had  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  girl  whose 
clearness    and    simplicity   of   mind    had    so 


fascinated  him,  in  this  conventional  and 
professing  sectarian"  (p.  286).  From  all 
this  shadow  Helen  Keller  fortunately  es- 
caped under  the  benign  influence  of  Phillips 
Brooks  and  men  of  kindred  spirit;  and  this 
fact,  combined  with  singularly  happy  influ- 
ences from  her  immediate  companion,  Miss 
Sullivan,  have  made  her  life,  as  it  has  made 
her  face,  far  more  joyous  to  contemplate 
than  was  that  of  her  predecessor. 

The  simple  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that  among 
the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  there  will  be 
found  as  great  a  variety  of  temperaments 
as  anywhere  else.  Even  in  Laura  Bridgman's 
day  Dr.  Howe  encountered  in  England  a 
girl  to  whom  he  gave  some  half-dozen 
lessons  beginning  with  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, and  of  whom  he  records  that  "sin, 
made  more  progress  in  two  hours  than 
Laura  Bridgman  did  in  two  weeks"  (p.  380). 
In  reading  Helen  Keller's  autobiography, 
one  ceases  to  think  of  her  as_a  blind  deat- 
|  mute,  but  rather  thinks  of  her  as  one  who, 
if  she  had  possessed  all  the  ordinary  fac- 
ulties, and  so  labored  under  no  pioturesque 
disadvantages,  would  still  have  written  an 
autobiography  eminently  worth  reading. 
That  fact  only  makes  this  memoir  of 
Laura  Bridgman  more  valuable,  as  explain- 
ing those  steps  in  education  from  which 
both  these  exceptional  careers  began.  In- 
tellectually speaking,  both  were  the  off- 
spring of  Dr.  Howe,  of  whom  this  book  will 
always  cemain  one  of  the  very  best  me- 
morials. 
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BOOKS    OFTHE  DAY 

Laura  Bridgman:   Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil 

The  Painted  Desert  Region-The  Way  to  Success-Books   of 
The  Parnteo  _  of  chrUt_The  ProgreSs 

11,6  T        L    Medicine  -  A    Romance    o£   Early    Eng- 

of    American    ivieait-iuc 

land_WUHam  I.  and  Bismarck-Miscellaneous. 


■n,-    Howe's   Famous   Pupil, 
Laura  Bridgman    Dr.   "Howe  s^  ^         ^ 

e.na  mat He  Taught  He ■     M   ^^   Brotvn  & 
Florence  (Howe  nan.     *?» 

1    awakening      that      resulte  ^ 

formation     of     the     Boara  retary, 

Trtth     Horace     Mann      as     tt^s  f 

the  establishment  f  n°™  ent  0f  the 
and  the  consequent  linproveme,^ 
common  school  system.    It .in  en  flrst 

o£  the  spirit  ^  Bos  tpn^t  »eent  ^  of  a 
steps  In  this  «auoa.uuu<"  a 

philanthropic  nature      Brfoie  th  ^ 

Board    of    Education     before  ^ 

training  schools  for  teachers    a  bc^  o£ 

been     established     for     th  e     e  ^ 

the   blind,    a    school    that    wa^ a  wuh 

known  and  ^f'^t^e  for  ft* 
such  a  man  as  Dr  Samuel ^u.  haye  feeen 
founder,  Perkins  Inst "«tioh  ^  but 

widely  known  under  an*  New 

It  was  the  education  there  or  (  ht  and 

Hampshire  girl  ^ved/ho lly  o  .  g  .  q£ 

hearing,  almost  ' ^oUy^t  t  Q,£  taste, 
cmell,  and  with  a^™srewonderful  fame, 
that   gave   the   school V^     nrat    rank 

and   placed    ^    Ho^rs  of  the  world, 
among  the  great  teachers  of  «  Dr. 

Under   the    title      L^uia   «r    ^  t 

Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and  What  ^ 

Her,"  has  just  been _P**  etacational 
should   find   a   Place   in    every  wh6Te 

library,  and,  indeed,  in  evef^hlldren  is  re- 
the  "f-^STof  cote^uence.  It  is 
garded  as  a  matter  or  Florence 

written  by  Maud  J*™6  the  work  of 
Howe    Hall,    and    Perfects  serving 

their      illustrious      father        ■  tion      as 

"the  story  of  ^"ia  S  notea  and  cor- 
„  is  described  m  the^eport  ^^  ^ 

respondenceof  Dr.  H0wewrit.ngs„  %  ^ 
nals    and    Daura  s    ow  nQr  eyen  a 

sssm  -SSasrff  =■ 

computed.  D      Howe  brought 

The  school   to  which  n>  he  w 

Laura  Bridgman  at  the  age  o  economio 

had  founded  on  *roadP™  blind  were  to 
as  well  as  philanthrop  1c     ^ ™  „*_ 

he  brought  up  to  ^^f  themselves  as 
ence,   they   were   to   res ^«  weaUh." 

■•active    citizens    of      he   ^       al  and  moral 
To  this  end,  physical,  '"teUectua 
development   were   P™f^a£°£al   training 
out-of-doors   and  Indoors,   manu  nUle 

by  means  of  some  ^lJ°%™im  sleep 
or  domestic,  simple  food  ana  pi 
improved  weak  bodies  and  kept  at ^ 
in   health.     Books   were    pn   te °  . 

letters  to  make  the  blind  *.*«      p^ 
dent  for  his  reading.    f°«*X^  cl0se 
in  preference  to  dots  to  keep   h m a 
as    possible    to    his   seeing :$£*?*,  mm_ 
needs  of  individuate were studied  lt  ln 

istered  to  that  right  living  might 
nobility  of  character 

How   much    the   intense   study _  or 
Bridgman  did  to   strengthen ^  and  »x  ^  c 
great  principles  we ;  can :  ne  ver  1 n- 
of  Dr.  Howe's  studies  of  hei  case    i  ^ 

this   noble  paragraph  occm* .        «  &rn 

one  of  the  parent's  hardest  lesson^ 
to  yield  up  timely   and   graceful    ™°. 
thority  which  was  once  necessarily ^ 
hut  which  should  soon  become  res P™"^  ! 
and  soon  afterwards  be  abdicated  altogeth 


er.     Tne  inner  man  will >*  t  g      ong  onjg. 
fours,  any  more  than  wi      the 

about.    Hit  cannot  g      ^  makes   u 

will  go  slyly,  and  this  «  to  le( 

cowardly.     You  may  as  we  i 
out   the    growing  ^'S'X  Rowing  in- 
larger  and  larger  liberty  t     his Oro        = 
divlduality.      This,    howeve i     Is    t oo 

done.  •    Irr^^C ''country; 
characteristic  of :  the •  W       always    early 

^tionatli™      On  the8  contrary,  there  are 
rational  llbei  ty.    y  resistance  to  tyran- 

many  cases  wheie  that  resis  vg 

ny    which  is  obedience  to  God    mag 

.J^r^t^d^Vthe 

name  of  filial  duty.  1837_ 

Laura  Bridgman  came  to  school     ^ 

-•'•£?  ».  -as  r:^n 

0Wn   ,  fl  n'f  abstract  truth  to  parrots  and 
knowledge  of  abstrac  ^^    hOT 

monkeys,    and    «en  } 

much    is    done    by    ehU^en    a  ^ 

by  ourselves.        Having   m.    ■  *                de. 

that  l^euage  is  a  necessity  ^g  ^ 

key,  and  the  label  "spoon     upon  tne'.p 
Many  articles  familiar  to  her  *e»  labelled 
ta  the  »me  way,  «o  that  she  ha A  much ^ 
ercise  of  this  kind.     Then  the :   words   we 
separated    into    their   ^P?11™'^^ 
s-p-o-o-n,  when   she  learned  the  place  tne 
carts  in  right  order.  ... 

P  TMs    kind    of    work   was    "W^ate*      day 
after   day,    week  after  week,      till    at   last 
tor     Howe    writes),    "the    truth    began _to 
flash  upon  her.    Her  intellect  began  to^Tk. 
She    perceived  that   there   was   a   way    uy 
wlhlch  The    could   herself    make    a    sign    of 
anything  that  Was  in  the  mind,  and  show  it 
To  another  mind,   and  at  once  her  counte- 
nance lighted  up  with  a  human  expression^ 
it  was  no  longer  a  dog  or  a  Pf™J-"  '" 
an  immortal  spirit   largely  seizing  upon  a 
new  link  of  union  with  other  sp!"ts- 

Dr.  Howe  had  a  type  slate  made ,  .o  that 
Laura  might  set  up  any  word  sh *■  wahed 
to  use;  but  the  manual  alphabet  was  soon 
substituted  and  found  more  ^%^^\ 

c^simite^^icTetca^^l^ 

through  the  manual  alphabet. 

One    mav    note    concerning    Lauras    lan 

taught    that    words    must    come    to   her    as 

sStsrs  =  S,vl=H 

,nd     bids    them    answer.        Lauras    work 

fn      ^eo"raPhy     anticipated      some     meth- 

",=      Pronely      advocated      but      not      al- 


points  of  the  comD^  In  the  room,  then  the 

xt  learned 
the  geography  of  the  house  and  the 
eroui  Polnta  of  land,   bays,    copes,   riv- 

ry  walking  In  places  near 
them  Then  she  learned  the  boundaries  of 
Bouth    |  hen   that  of  the  city   p 

by       crossing       its       bridges."        In      arith- 
metic    we     And     Laura     learning     by     ex- 
ebe     makes    actual 
remewta  and  so  constructs  her  tables 
Of  measures.     By  degrees  we  see  the  young 
girl  passing  from  the  concrete,  from  things 
and  their  relations  to  the  abstract,  to  states 
1,  to  the  idea  of  God. 
Laura's    religious     training      Dr.      Howe 
rightfully    wished    to    keep    wholly    In    his 
own  hands,  but  this  was  not  to  be      Notb- 
Ing    could    be    more    beautiful    of    its    kind 
than    his    answers    to    her    questions    about 
God       He    leads    her    from    the    unseen    on 
earth    to    the    great    Unseen,    from    human 
love  to  divine  love.     But  in  those  days  the 
world    had    not    lived    through    the    great 
epoch   of   science   in   the   last   century,    that 

,  thought  movement  which  has  1 
men  to  a  living  belief  that  the  earth  Is  the 
Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof;  it  was. 
therefore,  not  strange  that  some  of  Laura  s 
friends  should  be  anxious  about  her  re- 
ligious experiences,  and  wish  her  to  sbare 
their  own.  "to  flee  from  wrath"  which  she. 
happy  girl,  had  never  known. 

Dr.  Howe  was  disappointed,  but  after 
all  it  was  his  own  fine  training  that  made 
possible  the  steps  that  his  pupil  took.  He 
had  given  her  the  means  of  developing 
herself  he  had  not  changed  her  nature, 
but  left  her  still  the  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Harmony  Bridgman.  In  her  latter 
years  her  thought  of  God  was  sweet  and 
beautiful.  Her  thought  of  her  teacher 
was  profoundly  loving  and  grateful.  Her 
last  expression  of  thought  came  in  the 
word,    "Mother." 

Upon   the   principles   and  methods   shown 
in  the  education  of  Laura   Bridgman,    Per- 
kins   Institution    was    founded.       Today    it 
is   quietly   working   in    the    same   spirit,    al- 
ways     on      the      alert      for      Improvement. 
Long   before     the  kindergarten    idea    in    its 
integrity  had   taken   possession   of  Boston, 
Mr. °Anagnos,    worthy      successor     of     Dr. 
Howe,    had  recognized    the  value    of  Froe- 
bel's  principles  and  had  brought  them  into 
his  school,   and  the  school  reacted  beauti- 
fully    upon     the     movement    through     the 
work    of    Miss    Emelie    Poulsson,    the    able 
editor  of  the  Kindergarten  Review.     More- 
over, the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  with  its 
!  great  motto  "Learning  by  doing,"  has  per- 
vaded all   the  work  at  Perkins   Institution 
for  years. 

Manual  training,  always  a  part  of  the 
system  of  education  there,  has  become 
highly  developed;  its  products  many  times 
would  shame  the  seeing.  Is  dramatic  rep- 
resentation regarded  as  valuable  training? 
Perkins  Institution  tries  even  that  with 
success.  Finally,  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciples suggested  by  the  words  "Self-activi- 
ty" and  "the  individual"  may  be  observed 
every  day  in  the  work  of  this  admirable 
school. 

In      the   book     before   us.    teachers 
parents  may  find  a  treasury  of  educational 
principles   and    methods    that    have   proved 

their  value.  The  general  reader  will  find  it 
full  of  dramatic  interest,  for  notes,  corre- 
spondence, school  journals  and  Laura's 
own  writings  are  so  well  selected  and 
grouped  that  teacher  and  pupil  are  made 
to  live  again,  a  chivalrous  Christian  gen- 
tleman giving  freedom  to  a  beautiful  im- 
prisoned soul. 
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DR.  HOWE'SJTOCURSORS. 

Inventions  for  instruction  of  the  Blind  ' 
in   Europe   a   Cen- 
tury Ago. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald! 

Tour  editorial  commentary  In  yester 
day's  (S-mday  Herald)  issue  in  reference 
to  Dr.  Howe's  work  for  the  blind  is  in 
iTsS^yafc^un\ehWs0^yth?roiind°]n 
fete  cou&ry.    But  in  Europe  there  were 

treatise    upon    the    instruction    of    the 
band     In  1?8*  M.  Valentin  Hauy  brother 
o£  the  illustrious  Abbe  Ha"/^Jatlneecity 
crystallography,  inaugurated .in  the  city 
of  Paris  the  first  institution  for  the  eau 
cition   of  the  blind  that  was  ever  suc- 
cessful.   Mr.  Hauy's  first  book.     Essay 
on    the    Education    of    the    Blind,       was 
published     in     1786,     and     subsequently 
translated    into    English    by    the    blind 
poet  Dr    Thomas  Blacklock.  Hauy's  in- 
vention went  only  so  far .  as  to   enable 
the  blind  to  read  with  their  Angers,  but 
lnn  „",P,  bad  be^n  devised  which  would 
enable  them  to  write.    The  first  who  in- 
vented a  practical  and  successful  method 
of   writing  for  the   blind  was  M.   Louis 
Braille,    a   blind   pupil   of   the   Institute 
des  Aveuglas  in  Paris    in  the  year  1834. 
Other    systems,    both    for    reading    and 
■writing,    soon   followed   those   of   Hauy 
-     and   Braille.    Some    had   Roman   letters 
more  or  less  modified,  others  had  steno- 
graphic   characters,    others   a   phonetic 

aDralHowe  was  conversant,  doubtless, 
•with  these  systems.  Not  to  detract 
from  the  splendid  work  to  which  he  de- 
voted the  major  part  of  his  life  but  to 
keep  the  historic  record  correct,  do  I 
venture  to  indicate  a  few  °f  the  pre- 
cursors P.  O'NEIELiLARKINi, 
Oct.  19,  1S03. 

The  Woman's  Journal. 

BOSTON,  OCTOBER  24,  1903. 


ous  enthusiasm  for  Ureece  in  her  almost 
hopeless   struggle  for    independence,    he 
spent  six  years  in  the  toils  and  vicissitudes 
of  warfare,   and   later,  when  the  struggle 
was  over,  collected  in  America  #o0,000  to 
save  the   survivors   from   starvation,     In  [ 
1831  he  accepted  the  care  of  a  School  for  ; 
the  Blind,  and  visited  Europe  to  investi- 
gate  similar    institutions    already   estab- 
lished.    But   his   energies  were  there  di- 
verted to  carrying  funds  and  supplies,  to  I 
the   disheartened    Poles    in    their    revolt 
against   Russian  despotism.     As  a  conse- 
quence  he    was    arrested   in  Berlin   and 
imprisoned  in  a  dungeon,  from  which  he 
was  only  released   by   a  requisition  from 
Washington.     And   so   it   was    not    until 
July,  1832,  that  he  began  his  school,  and 
prepared  a  raised  alphabet  for  the  pupils' 
use.     For  five  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
arousing  public  interest  in  the  work,  se- 
curing a  grant  of  six  thousand  dollars  .rom 
the    Legislature,   and    raising   money   by 
fairs  and  donations.     In   1837  he  read  an 
account,  written  by  Dr.  Mussey  of  Dart- 
mouth  College,  of  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
child,   and   started  for    New   Hampshire 
forthwith,  resolved  to  attempt  the  appar- 
ently impossible  task   of   her  education. 
Securing  the  little  Laura  from  her  parents, 
he  spent  years   in   establishing,  from  her 
sense  of  touch,  which  alone  remained,  an 
intercourse  with  the  outside  world. 

The  gradual  development  of  this  re- 
markable child  into  a  cultivated  and  sin- 
gularly lovely  woman  is  treated  in  this 
volume.  Her  biographers  have  traced  her 
progress  year  after  year  for  52  years  by 
quotations  from  Dr.  Howe  and  her  teach- 
ers, but  above  all  by  extracts  from  Laura's 
own  letters,  and  from  her  journal,  which 
she  kept  with  remarkable  punctuality  un- 
til her  decease  in  1889,  aged  60. 
Dr.  Howe's  adoption  of  poor  little  Laura 
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J/HOW  I/AURA  BRIDGMAN  LEARNED. 

Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil 
and  What  He  Taught  Her,  by  Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Hall.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.,   Boston. 

The  lately  published  life  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler, by  herself,  deserved  wide  notice  it 
received,  for  it  was  a  book  of  much  im- 
portance. No  other  blind-deaf  mute  has 
approached  her  culture  or  rivalled,  it 
seems,   her  vivid  personality. 

But  her  education  would  have  been 
impossible  if  Dr.  Samuel  Howe  had  not 
blazed  the  way  by  his  original  methods 
in  teaching  Laura  Bridgman,  whose  only 
sense  was  that  of  touch.  With  it  for  a 
basis.  Dr.  Howe  and  his  assistants  by 
years  of  devotion  awakened  mind  and 
soul,  unfolded  a  nature  unusually  sensi- 
tive. He  wrought  for  posterity  in  per- 
fecting a  valuable  educational  system, 
making  a  smooth  and  profitable  path  for 
many  Instructors  following  him. 

The  public  have  not  properly  appre- 
ciated  his  services,  for  the  first  time  ade- 
quately presented  In  this  volume,  edited 
by  his  daughters.  It  contains  Dr. 
Howe's  records,  excerps  from  Laura's 
own  journals,  and  the  journals  of  her 
teachers,  blending  with  her  story  the  life 
of  her  instructor  and  the  history  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Well  knit  records  are  arranged  to  dis- 
play Dr.  Howe's  indomitable  energy  and 
unselfish  spirit,  as  well  as  quick  per- 
ception of  his  famous  pupils.  We  find 
much  of  interest  in  them 


Dr  Howe's  adoption  of  poor  little  Laura 

Bridgman  was  not  ,?"\|%«XZ8  HIE  SPRINGFIELD  DAILY   REPUBLIC 

achievement  of   his  life,  but   it  changed  . - ; -  - 

its  whole    tenor    by  ^bringing    him^into 
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Latjka.  Bridgman.  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her.  By 
Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall. 
With  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by 
John  Elliott.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     1903.      Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  the  unique  and  fascinating  biog- 
raphy of  a  soul  rescued  from  darkness  and 
solitude  such  as  no  normal  human  being 
cau  conceive  of,  by  a  man  who  devoted 
himself  for  years  to  her  relief.  It  is  not 
only  a  most  interesting  and  touching  nar- 
rative, but  it  is  incidentally  a  glimpse  of 
New  England  life  and  character  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
It  was  Dr.  Howe's  intention  to  have  writ- 
ten a  work  on  Laura  Bridgman.  In  1874, 
only  about  a  year  before  his  death,  he 
said:  ''I  propose  later  to  give  a  minute 
account  of  the  instruction  of  this  dear 
child,  and  the  condition  into  which  it  has 
brought  her,  but  I  must  limit  myself  here 
to  an  expression  of  the  thought  and  prin- 
ciple which  gave  me  courage  to  begin  and 
perseverance  to  finish  the  work." 

Dr.  Howe  never  found  leisure  to  carry 
out  his  design.  "Every  year  brought  new 
causes  for  his  championship;  every  day 
its  active  work  for  humanity."  Yet,  so 
admirably  have  his  daughters  performed 
their  pious  task,  that  we  can  scarcely  re- 
gret his  inability  to  do  so.  In  this  volume, 
published  after  teacher  and  pupil  have 
both,  passed  away,  we  have  the  story  in 
its  full  completeness  of  more  than  half  a 
century.  Happy  indeed  is  the  illustrious 
father  in  having  completed  for  him  by  his 
children  so  worthy  a  record  of  the  great 
spiritual  achievement  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Howe  was  born  in  1801,  in  Pleasant 
Street,  Boston.  He  was  early  a  pupil  of 
the  Boston  Latin  School.  In  1821  he  grad- 
uated at  Brown  University,  then  studied 
medicine  in  his  native  city  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice.     But  fired  with  gener- 


acquaintance     with    Miss    Julia     Ward, 
of  New  York,  who  was  brought  to  see  the 
child  by  her  friends  Sumner  and  Longfel- 
low.    But  for  that  happy  incident,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  his  noble  wife,  and  the 
son  and  daughters  who  proved  themselves 
worthy    of    their    illustrious    parentage, 
would  not  have  brightened  and  sweetened 
his  life.    We  should  not  have  had  the  Bat- 
tle Hymn  of  the  Republic,  and  the  woman 
suffrage  movement  would. have  lacked  one; 
of  its  most  honored  leaders. 

Here   is  Mrs.    Howe^s   narrative  of  her 

visit:  „  ,,        ...    .,.  T 

"It  was  through  Mr.  Longfellow  that  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  Charles 
Sumner,  and  it  was  from  these  two  friends 
that  I  first  heard  the  story  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man and  of  Dr.  Howe's  labors,  so  wonder- 
fully crowned  with  success.  I  happened 
to  be  passing  the  summer  of  1841  in  a 
country  house  not  far  from  Boston,  and  it 
was  arranged  one  day  that  my  sisters  and 
I  should  drive  over  to  the  institution  at 
South  Boston  and  see  for  ourselves  tbe 
face  into  which  Dr.  Howe  had  so  recently 
brought  the  light  of  intellectual  life. 

"Mr  Longfellow  and  Mr.  Sumner  ac- 
companied us  in  this  visit.  While  we 
were  intently  engaged  in  observing  Laura  s 
characteristic  gestures,  Mr.  Longfellow, 
who  stood  near  the  window,  exclaimed: 
'Here  comes  Howe  on  his  black  charger! 
and  presently  the  preux  chevalier  of  moa- 
ern  philanthropy  was  brought  to  welcome 
us  with  his  shy,  but  not  ungracious  greet- 
ing." 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  quota 
tions  from  Laura  Bridgman's  writings, 
which  form  a  large  part  of  her  biography. 
They  are  wonderfully  picturesque  and 
suggestive.  Duriug  her  entire  life  she 
was  cared  for  by  Dr.  Howe  as  if  she  had 
been  his  own  daughter,  but  spent  her 
summer  vacations  with  her  mother  at  the 
old  h»me  in  New  Hampshire.  After  Mr. 
Howe's  death,  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Anag- 
nos,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institution,  continued  to  be- 
friend her,  and  she  lived  a  happy  and  con- 
tented life.  Her  education  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  several  persons  similarly 
afflicted.  So  that  henceforth  even  the 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  will  be  saved  from 
darkness  and  solitude. 
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Lafayette  Analysed— Dp  Howe  and 
His  Lonra-Mnrgaret  Fuller  and 
Her    Circle— Daniel   Webster. 

?rom  Our  Special  eorceipontleiit. 

Boston,  Tuesday,  October  20. 
lit  is  a  grand,  thing,  to  be  a  psychologist 

ind  classify  men's  minds,  as  the  entomolo- 
;isj   does   his  "insects.— sticking   the   pin   of 
dentifi.eation.  through  them  .to  hoid  them  to 
he  .place  among:  their   fellow-men    which 
vei  have  assigned  them.    Unluckily,,  after- : 
iges  come  sliding  along/  often  remove  the  j 
iiri,    and    place    the    brother^rnoi'tal    thus 
icketed   into   quite- another   compartment/ 
3ow   carefully   Clarendon  dispensed  glory- 1 
iiid  shame  among  his,  contemporaries!  and  j 
low  little  remains,  of  some  of  those  char- 
icters  which  he  drew,  except  the  style.  On 
he   other  hand,   poor  Tom -May, .  without 
hit  stvle  to  speak  of  and  with  many  tags 
if   Latin   in   his   "History   of   the   Farha- 
nent."  has  made  a  better  picture,  ofttimes,., 
if  the  men  he  dealt  with,— following  msi 
ample   rule,   "I   cannot  search   into   men  s 
noughts,  but  only  relate  the  actions  that: 
ippeared."    Thus  of  Laud,  he  says;— 
He  was  a-  mail   vigilant  .enough,   of  an   «•■: 
ire.  or  rather,  of  a  restless  nnud:  more  am- 
.itious  to  undertake  than  politic  to  caviTon: 
f   a    disposition   too  Here?  and   cruel    tor   HIS  j 
irelate's    coat;    which    he    was  -so    far    from- 
oncealing  in  a  subtle  war.  that  he  increased 
he   envv   of  it  by  insolence-.     He   had  few- 
ul^av   or   private   vices.'  anil,   ill   a    word,    a  | 
>ian   not  altogether   so   bad  as   unfit,  for   the  i 
tate  of  England. 

I  am  led  into'  these  remarks  by  reading 
..   new   book   about   Lafayette.— his  letters-! 
irom -prison,  during  the  years  when  Prus-"' 
via' and  Austria,  in  defiance  of  intemationv 
a]  law,  kept  him  in  confinement,  after  he.i 
withdrew   from   France  rather  than  cotiu- 1 
tenahee  the  excesses  of  the  revolutionists 
in  the  autumn  of  1792.   He  was  stopped  by 
Austrian's   in   what   is   now   Belgium,   bat 
then -a  part  of  the  dominions  ol  the. house 
of  Austria,  in  August  of  that  year,   soon 
turned  over  to  the  Prussians,  wbttkept  him 
for  a  time  at  Magdeburg,  but  in  May.  1  * 94, 
gave  him  back  to  Austria;-  and  be- was  shut 
up.  at  Olmutz,  in  Moravia.    In  1<9<.  alter, 
France  had  got  rid  of  the  . Terrorists,  and 
was  not  vet  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Bona-, 


parte,  Lafayette  was  set  free  and  the  M.- 
ters  here  published  soon  after  ceased;  At 
'this  time  he  was  41.  having  been  born  in 
,17-"7,  so  that  at  his  death,  in  1834,  ho  was 
not  quite  TT  years  old.  The  letters  now 
given  are  for  the  first  timo  printed  as  they 
were  written,  having  been  given  with  omis- 
sion- and  additions  in  the  family  memoirs 
during  Lafayette's  lifetime. 

Jules  Thomas,  who  edits  the  volume  (pub- 
lished by  Delagrave  in  Paris),  begins  with 
a  long  psychologic  essay,  describing  how 
passion  and  reflection  work  in  the  human 
soul,  and  applying  his  tape  and  calipers  to 
the  mind  of  the  young  French  noble  who 
took  part  in  so  many  revolutions.  Hardly 
more,  in  truth,  than  did  his  young  friend. 
Dr  S.  G.  Howe,  whom  in  1832  Lafayette 
sent  down  into  Polish  Prussia  with  money 
to  lelieve  the  revolutionary  Poles;  ami 
there  was  much  similarity  in  the  minds  of 
the  two  men.  We,  then,  who  knew  the 
American  Lafayette,  can  judge  somewhat 
of  the  justice  of  the  analysis  which  Mr 
Thomas  makes  of  the  French  one. 

He  begins  by  defining  passion,  "the  first 
state  of  intense  self-consciousness."  in  its 
three  stages  of  developing,  acquiring  and 
possessing,— with  its  own  laws,  according 
to  which  desire  and  aversion  modify  each 
other  reciprocally,  "reinforcing,  neutraliz- 
ing or  combining."  These  laws,  he  says, 
are  much  the  same  in  man  and  other  ani- 
mals; "it  would  be  difficult,  however,  to 
refuse  to  the  human  being  the  privilege  of 
willing."  Do  not  attempt  it,  philosopher  of 
Pau  and  of  Pans!  you  would  be  unsuccess- 
ful if  you  did.  For.  d'ye  see?  "Man's  con- 
sciousness is  capable  of  interfering  with 
the  play  of  its  own.  .  elements, — revoking 
them,  or  prolonging,  or  arranging  them 
serially, — or  making  a  new  'beginning,  or 
breaking  off:  each  series.  It,  is:  automatrix, 
so  to  s-ay;  and  in  this  capacity  conscious- 
ness can  take  tile  initiative;  that  is.  can  he 
itself  an  antecedent,  not  determined  by 
previous  antecendents.  but  breaking  com- 
pletely the  former  series.  This  power  is  the 
Will,  a  chocking  or  an  impelling  force,  by 
which  each  person,  in  some  sort,  make's 
[himself,  directs  and  transform's  himself  in 
[part:  while  in  other  parts  he  created,  deter- 
mined, influenced  by  other  forces." 

In  other  words,  JIan  is  a  free  agent; 
and  being  so.  Lafayette  reacts  against  all 
theories  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  well  as  against 
his  own  determinants  of  heredity  and  en- 
vironment. I  therefore  find  Lafayette  tran- 
scending the  tape-linears  of  the  professor, 
and  not  exactly  measured  by  his  mental 
calipers.  Yet  he  does  point  out  certain 
traits,  very  common  in  youth,  which  pre- 
vented the  young  officer's  judgment  from 
being  as  good  as  that  of  Washington; 
though  I  must  think  it  was  better  than 
Mirabeau's  or  Danton's,  with  whom  Thom- 
as contrasts  him  unfavorablv  in  this  mat- 
ter of  judicious  and  political  will.  Mira- 
beau  had  willed  himself  into  an  impasse 
before  he  died;  and  Danton  had  not  been 
able  to  escape  the  guillotine;  while  Lafav- 
ette reflected  in  prison,  instead  of  having 
his  reflecting  part  removed  by  Danton 
or  Robespierre. 

The  letters  here  printed  in  full  do  Lafa-y^ 
ette  great  credit.  They  are  well  written, 
though  some  of  them  had  to  be  composed 
with  a  toothpick,  and  sent  out  under  all 
precautions.  They  are  manly  and  honorable 
in  tone,  and  they  very  little  misconceive  the 
situation  of  international  politics,  or  the 
nitj-  of  the  future.  They  seem  to  disclose 
he  fact  that  Lafayette's  long  confinement 
vas  mainly  due  to  the  hatred  or  the  in- 
iifferen.ee  of  Pitt  and  the  English  tories 
*lio,  having  been  drawn  into  a  war  with 
trance,  and  thus  hightened  the  horrors 
jf  the  French  Revolution,  held  Lafavette 
responsible  for  some  of  them,  and  could 
never  forgive  him  for  the  part  he  had  in 
pat  earlier  Revolution.  Pitt  often  directed 
the  policy  of  Austria  and  Prussia  and  it 
is  intimated  (probably  without  reason)  that 
he  paid  the  board  of  the  captives  in  01- 
mutz  ' 

For  every  year  that  Lafayette  stayed  in 
prison.  Dr  Howe,  in  1832,  had  only  a  week 
to^stay:  he  was  rescued  at  the  instance  of 

)}"•  .c-  ^'TTts'  the  American  minister  at 
Fans.  Dr  Howe,  then  not  quite  32,  came 
home  from  Berlin  at  once  and  engaged  in 
Boston  in  his  life-work  of  teaching  the 
blind.  His  life  is  too  full  of  incident  not 
to  be  deeply  interesting,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  is  too  much  of  it  to  include  in  a 
single  volume.  The  best  known  of  his  ma.nv 
.exploits  of  courage  and  persistence,— Id's 
education  of  Laura  Bridgman,  who  was 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind—makes  a  good  vol- 
ume in  the  g*ifwuM.WBtch  Little  &  Brown 
?r  "tR'r  }}  "\  written  Ivy  his  daughters, 
Mrs  Elliott  and  Mrs  Hall,  hut  is  largelv  a 


■work  of  editing  the  reports  of  I'll    Howe  on 
the  progress  made  by  Laura'in  that 
of  education  which  seemed  go 
until  it  was  accomplished,  and  the   ' 
and    speeches   of    Laura.     She    was    a    New 
Hampshire  child,  born  at  Hanover  in  De- 
cember.   1829,    an  l    discovered     there     by 
Howe  in  the  summer  of  1838,   She  had  pre 

k'iously  been  discovered   in   hftr  forlorn   COTI 
ditiop  by  a  young  collegian  of  Dartmouth, 

jwho    went    to    her    father's    farm-bouse    l,> 

Ihelp  the  selectmen  of  Hanover,  of  whorii 

Laura's  father  was  one.  make  up  the  tn  . 
assessments  for  that  College  town,  and  Dr 
Musser,  o  professor,  had  written  an  ac- 
count of  her  physical  deprivations  in  Hen- 
ry Barnard's  Journal  of  Efliteation,  which 
came  to  Dr  Howe's  notice.  He  took  advan- 
tage of  a  visit  made  by  his  friend  Long-: 
fellow  to  Dartmouth  a1  commencement  to 
join  the  small  party'  and  look  up  the  little 
girl,  whose  first  instructor  had  been  ".Uncle 
Asa  Tenney,"  an  abnormal  sage,  who  took 
her  out  to  walk  and  taught  her  to  love  him 
by  his  own  kindness  to  her.  .  Dr  Howe,  who 
("had  great  insight  into  human  character,  of. 
which  he  had  seen  so  many  various  speci- 
mens in  his  long  European  experiences  in 
Greece,  Italy.  Germany  and  France,  thus 
describes  him  :— . 

He    was    a    rude,    unlettered    man.    but    his 
lonely   self  reliance,  and  bis  entire  Siidepend' 
1i  enee  of  thought  and  action,  made  him  to  be 
1   regarded    as   a    sort    of   philosopher,    with    a 
I  crack    In    his    skull.    He    was    rough    in    look, 
and  rude   in    manner,   but   little    Lanra   found 
I  under  a  coarse  bark  a   kind   and   warm  heart, 
I  which    she     contrived     to    touch,     and     from 
j  which  there  flowed   toward  her.   as  long  as  it 
j  heat,  a  stream  of  love  and   kindness,     tie   I  it  - 
came  interested  in  the  little  deaf,   dmuh  and 
blind  child,   and-,   as  soon   as  she   could   walk 
out.  he  used  to  lead  her  off  into  the  li.  Ids  and 
woods.    They    rambled    about    hand    In    hand, 
s.nd  he   contrived    to    interest    and    amuse   hei- 
fer  hours    together,    without    wearying    her. 
The    bare,  presence    of    one    whose    love    she 
|  could    feel,    by   his    gentle    attentions,    would 
i  Iiave  been   enough   to  make   the  child  happy: 
j  hut:  besides   this   the   simple    man   taught   her 
much  in  various, ways.    She  tells  now  how  he. 
1  taught  her    the.  dlfferenee   between,  laud   and 
water,    by    leading    her   to-,  the   brookside   and 
making    bei:  .  put    her    hand    in    the    running 
stream;    The  good  man  did  not  see  how  soon 
she  wouki  exhaust  his  resources.     He. had  not 
the'  slightest  idea  of  the  Importance  of  having 
some  regular  system  "of  signs,  by   which  com- 
munication    could     lie    established    with    he-: 
mind,  and  her  growing  thirst  for  knowledge 
supplied. 

To   find   and   establish   this   system   was 
Dr  Howe's  task,  and  it  was  speedily  done, 
after  she   was   carried   by  her  mother  to 
the   South   Boston   home  of  the  Xew  En- 
gland blind,  which  had  been  opened  by  Dr 
Howe  and  his  friends  half  a  dozen  years 
before.     It  tos  while  visiting  blind  schools 
,  in  Europe  in  1831-2  that  Howe  had  made 
his    journey      toward     Poland,    and     been 
thrown  into  a  Berlin  prison.     This  part  of 
Ids  life   is  briefly  indicated  in  the  volume, 
by  passages,  from  Mrs  Howe's  Memoir  of 
187(1.  written  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and 
printed    in    their   raised    letters    at    Soufh 
1  Boston,  where,  in  that  year  Dr  Howe  was 
[succeeded  by  his  son-in-law.  Michael  Anag- 
Pos.   who  is  still  the  director  of  the  great- 
ly enlarged  school  for. the  blind.     It   is  to 
(be  hoped  that  Mrs   Laura   Richards,   who 
has  that  work  in  charge,  will  soon  publish 
Dr    Howe's   journals   in    Greece   and    else 
I  where,  making  the  first  volume  of  his  life- 
I  story,   of   which  -  this  book   under  notice   is 
the  second,  and  its  subject  the  best  known. 
It  is  edited  with  skill  and  good  judgment. 
-  and  is  as  absorbing  as.  a   novel,   with  its 
hero    and   heroine   of   so  unusual    a   type. 
The   passion   of   love,   which   is  the   usual 
turning  point  of  novels.,  is  absent  here  in 
its   accustomed  form,    but   occurs   in    side 
glimpses  and  suppressed  forms.    Laura  had 
all  the  affections,  needs  and  enthusiasms  of 
her  sex.   and  it  was  a   blow  to  Tier  when 
she   found   she  was  not  to  be   wooed   and 
wedded,  like  others.     Miss  Wight,  her  fa- 
vorite  teacher.  ..was   wooed   by   Mr  Bond, 
whom  she  soon  married.    The  storv  is  told 
!  by  Mrs  Elliott:— 

The  young  man  was  very  kind  to  the  af- 
flicted girl,  for  whose  education  Miss  Wight 
was  toiling  so  -faithfully:  and  something  hap- 
pened which  has  often  happened  before. 
Laura  fancied  that  Mr  Bond  came  to  see 
her.  This  child,  whose  life  was  guarded  from 
all  evil,  was  uot  spared  the  pain  of  hopeless 
love  and  jealousy.  The  secret  of  that  lonelv 
heart  was  at  last  discovered  by  her  more 
than  sister.  It  seemed  best  that  she  should 
be  made  to  understand  that  in  this  thiug  too 
she  was  not  as  others  arc:  that  she  could 
never  hope  to  All  the  high  office  of  wife  and 
mother.  When  this  was  explained  to  her. 
gently  and  kindly,  her  whole  face  changed, 
and  her  trembling  fingers  spelt  out  the  words 
•Am  I  not  pretty:"  One  after  another  ber 
friends  and  companions  were  wooed  and  we.',; 
she  always  showed  interest  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  wedding.  On  cue  occasion  a 
bridal  trousseau  was  laid  away  in  the  closet 
of  Laura's  room.  Hearing  a  noise  late  ai 
night.  Mrs  I.nmson  (a  teacherl  came  in  lo 
find    all    the    dainty   garments    spread    oeatlv 
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THE   GOSTON   TRAVELER, 

Edith  Thomas,  deaf  and  blind,  and  a 
pupil  of  the  Perkins  Ins 
taking   any    studies    this    season.      How- 
ever, whlli 

faculties,  her  lingers  are  busy  making 
a  i  ill  outfit,  at  which  she  Is  an  expert, 
to  send  to  England.  This  young  lady 
Is   becoming   quite    noted    as   a   mi 

d    promises  to  be  a  Worth  or  a   Felix 
I  In  the  doll  world. 


TUESDAY,    OCTOBER    27,     1903 
TO  AID  DEAF  AND  DUMB 


William  E.  Shaw  of  Brookline,  Assisted  by 
Tommy  Stringer,  Exhibits  Several  of  His 
Inventions  in  Harvard  Church 


Several  hundred  people  were  present  in 
the  chapel  of  Harvard  Church,  Brookline.. 
last  night  to  witness  the  experiments  made 
by  William  E.  Shaw,  a  deaf  and  dumb  man 
of  that  town,  who  has  invented  a  number 
of  pieces  of  apparatus  to  help  those  afflict- 
ed like  himself.  Tommy  Strl-  ger,  the  six- 
teen-year-old deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy, 
who  himself  is  versed  in  electrical  silence, 
was  present  and  performed  several  experi- 
ments on  his  own  account. 

The  principal  exhibit  of  Mr.  Shaw's  was 
an  electrical  clock  for  deaf  and  dumb  peo- 
ple. The  clock  not  only  tells  the  time,  but 
|  performs  various  other  functions.  It 
alarms  the  sleeper  by  agitating  a  lever 
which  is  connected  by  a  string  to  a  pillow, 
causing  the  pillow  to  move  up  and  down. 
the  vibrations  being  communicated  to  the 
sleeper  by  a  touch.  A  circuit  is  closed  by 
which  an  electric  current  is  sent  through 
a  small  incandescent  lamp  In  front  of  a 
parabolic  mirror,  the  rays  of  which  are 
thrown  into  the  face  of  the  sleeper.  It  re- 
leases a  spring  connected  with  a  hammer, 
which  falls  upon  a  fulminating  cap,  the 
loud  explosion  of  which  at  close  quarters 
is  perceptible  to  a  deaf  person.  It  also 
gives  notice  of  the  entrance  of  burglars  by 
any  one  of  the  above  methods,  by  means 
of  connection  by  a  wire  with  the  doors 
and  windows.  It  gives  indication  of  Are  by- 
electric  thermostats  p^.ced  anywhere  on 
the  premises. 
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T01IY  STRINGER  AS 
ELECTRICAL  INVENTOR 


Deaf,  Dumb  and  BlindBoy  Amazes 
Audience  by  His   Skill. 


"Tommy"  Stringer,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
boy.  who  nearly  rivals  Miss  Helen  Kel- 
lar  in  the  things  he  has  learned,  enter- 
tained 500  Brookline  people  last  night 
in  Harvard  Chapel  by  an  "electrical" 
party.  The  party  was  given  by  William 
E.  Shaw  of  12  Linden  street,  a  young 
electrician  who  is  acquainted  with 
Tommy  Stringer  and  is  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  16-year  old  mute.  Mr.  Shaw- 
assisted  Stringer  in  showing  the  audi- 
ence an  electrical  clock  which  the  two 
had  devised  for  the  benefit  of  deaf  and 
dumb  people. 

This  clock  is  arranged  so  that  deal 
and  dumb  people  can  tell  time  by  it. 
be  awakened  by  it.  and  be  protected 
from  burglars.  The  invention  also  gives 
notice  of  fire  when  it  is  wired  to  elec- 
tric thermostats  placed  in  a  house.  Af- 
ter the  clock  had  been  exhibited  String- 
er, assisted  by  Mr.  Shaw,  showed  some 
other  electrical  devices  of  his  own  in- 
vention. The  young  man  has  studied 
electricity  till,  hampered  a.s  he  is  by 
his  physical  misfortune,  he  has  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  that  enables  him  to 
construct  electrical  machines,  to  oper- 
ate and  to  demonstrate  them. 
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Wonderful 

By  a 


Invented 
and  Dumb  Man, 


William  E.  Shaw  Explains  to  Brookline  Audi- 
ence Electrical  Devices  for  Giving  Alarm 
to  Blind  Deaf  Mutes. 


Brookline  people  attended  a  unique 
function  last  evening  at  Harvard 
Chapel,  Brookline.  It  was  called  an 
"electrical  party,"  and  was  given  toy  a 
deaf  and  dumb  person.  Mr.  William  B. 
Shaw,  .a  young  electrician,  who  resides 
at  13  Linden  street,  Brookline,  was  the 
host,  and  he  was  assisted  by  Tommy 
Stringer,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  16  years 
old.  who  has  studied  electricity  and 
gives  promise  of  rivalling  the  celebrated 
Helen  Kellar  in  mastering  knowledge 
of  the  sciences.  The  entertainment  was 
attended  by  more  than-  500  Brookline 
people.  After  having  been  introduced, 
Mr  Shaw,  assisted  toy  Tommy  Stringer, 
explained  the  workings  of  the  electrical 
contrivances  he  has  invented.  The  prin- 
cipal exhibit  was  an  electrical  clock  for 
deaf  and  dumb  people.  The  clock  not 
only  tells  the  time,  but  performs  various 
other   functions.    It   alarms   the   sleeper 
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Dr.  Howe  and  Laura  Bridgman. 

1.WRA  BRIDGMAN.  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her.  By  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  With  illus- 
trations from  drawings  by  John  Elliott. 
12mo.  Pp.  x.— 304.  Boston:  kittle,  Brown  & 
Co. 

It    is    strange    that    the    story   of   Laura 
Bridgman's  life  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel G.  Howe  in  rescuing  her  from  the  etulf 
of  darkness  that  seemed  to  be  her  lot    has 
never  before  been  told  in  detail.  The  little 
New  Hampshire  girl's  case   and  Dr.  Howe's 
enthusiastic  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
her  were  matters  of  great  public  curiosity 
in    the   middle   of    the   last   century,    when 
they  were  fresh  In  the  public  mind.  Now, 
fourteen  years  after  her  death,  and  twenty- 
eight  years  after  that  of  Dr.  Howe,  his  two 
daughters    have    gathered    the    records    of 
that    case    and    the    memorials    of    Laura 
Bridgman' s  life  into  this  volume,  which  is 
one  of  singular  charm.  It  is  written,  natur- 
ally, in  a  vein  of  ardent  filial  admiration, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  estimate  of 
j  Dr.  Howe's  labors  for  Laura  Bridgman,  of 
|  his  wisdom,  devotion,  and  high  intelligence 
i  is  exaggerated;  while  the  discussion  of  the 
!  characteristics  of  the  patient,  the  difficul- 
|  ties  to  be  overcome,  the  methods  adopted  to 
.overcome   them,   and   the   measure  of  suc- 
cess Attained  is  based  upon  the  fullest  in- 
■  formation. 

Laura,  as  is  well  known,  was  deprived  of 
sight,  hearing,  and  smell  by  scarlet  fever 
when  she  was  two  years  old.  Dr.  Howe 
began  his  work  with  her  when  she  was 
seven.  The  sense  of  touch  was  the  only 
meant-  of  reaching  her  intelligence.  .  She 
knew  a  few  arbitrary  signs,  and  nothing 
else  whatever.  Dr.  Howe's  first  efforts 
were  to  give  her  a  knowledge  of  language, 
by  means  of  raised  letters  in  the  beginning, 


by  agitating  a  lever  which  is  connected 
by  a  string  to  a  pillow,  causing  the  pil-; 
low  to  move  up  and  down,  the  vitora- 
tions  being  communicated  to  the  sleeper 
by  a  touch. 

A  circuit  is  closed  by  which  an  elec- 
tric current  is  sent  through  a  small  in- 
candescent lamp  in  front  of  a  para- 
bolic mirror,  the  rays  of  which  are 
thrown  into  the  face  of  the  sleeper.  It 
releases  a  spring  connected  with  a  Ham- 
mer, which  falls  upon  a  fulminating 
cap,  the  ioud  explosion  of  which  at 
close  quarters  is  perceptible  to  a  deaf 
person.  It  also  gives  notice  of  the  en- 
trance- of  burglars  by  any  one  of  the 
above  methods,  by  means  of  connection 
by  a  wire  witji  the  doors  and  windows.. 
It  gives  indication  of  fire  by  electric 
thermostats  placed  anywhere  on  the 
premises.  Tommy  Stringer  aided  Mr. 
Shaw  in  Illustrating  the  workings  of  his 
invention  and  exhibited  a  number  of  his 
own   inventions.  |^L^___ 

then  through  the  deaf-mute  alphabet  upon 
the  fingers.  Labels  in  raised  letters  past- 
ed upon  common  objects  gave  her  the  first 
idea  of  connecting  words  with  things.  At 
first  it  was  like  "  teaching  an  intelligent 
dog  a  variety  of  tricks."  Then  a  supreme 
moment  came  when  her  intellect  began  to 
work;  the  truth  flashed  upon  her  that 
"  here  was  a  way  by  which  she  herself 
could  make  up  a  sign  of  anything  that  was 
in  her  own  mind  and  show  it  to  another 
mind."  Thenceforth  it  was  a  question  of 
nothing  but  plain  and  straightforward 
effort.  The  story  of  the  gradual  acquire- 
ment of  the  means  of  human  expression 
and  the  substance  of  human  knowledge  is 
a  fascinating  one.  There  were  keen  intelli- 
gence and  a  ceaseless  eagerness  to  learn 
and  a  great  acuteness  in  the  one  sense  re- 
maining to  the  little  girl  that  helped  her 
in  her  progress  from  darkness  toward  the 
light.  Understanding  of  abstract  matters 
came  slowly;  but  there  was  a  rectitude  of 
moral  nature  that  made  her  easy  to  con- 
trol and  easy  to  reach. 

We  can  trace  in  the  pages  of  this  book 
the  gradual— yet  surprisingly  rapid— ad- 
vance of  the  little  mind  to  an  understanding: 
of  many  of  the  subjects  of  human  knowl- 
edge, and  the  ever-widening  possibilities  of 
enjoyment  opened  to  her.  Many  extracts 
from  her  diaries  and  letters  show  her 
steady  progress  in  self-expression  and  her 
increasing  command  of  language,  at  first 
fragmentary,  but  constantly  gaining  in  flu- 
ency and  variety  of  interest.  She  never 
quite  reached  the  expressive  power  of  a 
normal  person,  even  in  her  advanced  age. 
A  curious  feature  of  this  part  of  her  de- 
velopment was  her  disposition  to  write 
verse,  which  she  did  not  undertake  till  her 


thirty-seventh  year.  An  attempt  had  been 
made  to  explain  to  her  the  rules  of  versifi- 
cation, but  she  was  unable  to  appreciate 
the  effect  of  either  rhyme  or  rhythm,  and 
neither  appears  in  what  she  called  her 
poems.  Having  no  conception  of  the  value 
of  sound,  the  quality  we  call  style  appeared 
in  nothing  she  wrote;  but  there  are,  as  her 
biographers  assert,  not  without  reason, 
poetical  ideas  in  her  effusions.  Another 
Interesting  feature  In  her  life  was  her  re- 
ligious experience,  which  took  her  out  of 
the  development  hoped  for  her  by  Dr. 
Howe  into  the  Baptist  sect  and  made  her 
language,  after  her  thirtieth  year,  "  pietist- 
ic  and  formal." 

Dr.     Howe's    experiment     has     benefited 
many  blind  deaf-mutes  through  the  system 


of  education  he  devised  for  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  the  best  known  being  Helen  Keller,  j 
the  minute  record  of  whose  early  training 
at    the    Perkins    Institute,    so    valuable    in  I 
the  case  of  the  older  girl,  is  unfortunately 
wanting.    It  is  interesting  to  find  from  one 
of  the  notes  to  this  book  that  Dr.  Howe^ 
changed  his  mind  in  regard-  to  one  point 
of  his  system,  the  desirability  of  teaching 
Laura  Bridgman  to  speak.     He  regretted 
in  later  years  that  the  attempt  was  not 
made,  for  the  few  words  that  she  did  learn 
to  speak  proved  to  him  that  she  could  have 
learned  more.  SHBBHI... 
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ngenious  Device  for  Giving  the 
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Brooklliie     people     attended     a     unique 
function     Monday     evening     at     Harvard 
chapel,  Brookline.     II  was  called  an  •elec- 
trical  party."    und   was   given    by   a    deaf 
and   dumb    person.      William    E.    Shaw,    a 
young  electrician,  who  resides  at  12  Lin- 
den   street,    Brookline.    was    the  host,    and 
he  was  assisted  by  Tommy  Stringer,  blind 
deaf   and    dumb.    16   years    old,    who  ~KZs 
studied   electricity   and    gives    promis 
rivalling    the    celebrated    Helen    Keller    in 
mastering  knowledge  of  the  sciences.     Af- 
ter   having    been    introduced.    Mr.     Shaw, 
assisted    by    Tommy    Stringer,    explained 
the  workings  of  the  electrical  contrivances 
he   has    invented.      The    principal    exhibit 
was  an  electrical  clock  for  deaf  and  dumb 
people.     The  clock  not  only  tells  the  time 
but  performs  various  other  functions.     It 
alarms    the   sleeper    by   agitating   a    lever 
which   Is  connected  by   a   siring  to  a   pil- 
low,  causing   the   pillow   to   move   up  and 
down,  the  vibrations  being  communicated 
to  the  sleeper  by  a  touch. 

A  circuit  is  closed  by  which  an  electric 
current  is  sent  through  a  small  incandes- 
cent lamp  in  front  of  n  parabolic  mirror, 
the  rays  of  which  are  thrown  into  the 
face  of  the  sleeper.  It  releases  a  spring 
connected  with  a  hammer,  which  falls 
upon  a  fulminating  cap,  the  loud  explo- 
sion of  which  at  close  quarters  is  per- 
ceptible to  a  deaf  person.  It  also  gives 
notice  of  the.  entrance  of  burglars  by  any 
one  of  the  above  methods,  by  means  of 
connection  by  a  wire  with  the  doors  and 
widows.  It  gives  indication  of  fire-  by 
electric  thermostats  placed  anywhere  on 
the  premises.  Tommy  Springer  aided 
Mr.  Shaw  in  illustrating  the  workings  of 
his  invention  and  exhibited  a  number  of 
his  own  inventions. 
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By  invitation  of  the  Heptorean  club,  the 
Work  Department  for  Blind  Women  will 
have  an  exhibition  and_Til«  ■«■».  the  close 
of  the  club  meeting  on  the  fourth  Satur- 
day in  November.  At  4.30  o'clock,  on  that 
afternoon,  the  ladies  of  the  club  -will  wel- 
come the  public  to  Unitarian  hall,  where 
an  attractive  array  of  tables  will  be 
stocked  with  a  large  assortment  of  useful 
and  fancy  household  articles  made  by 
blind  women.  The  stock  will  include  sev- 
eral kinds  of  linen  and  crash  towels,  dif- 
ferent styles  of  wash  cloths,  aprons, 
dusters,  holders,  and  other  articles  of 
daily  household  use;  also  knitted  and 
crocheted  blouses,  shawls,  sacques,  purses, 
mittens  and  raffia  baskets.  Orders  for 
daintily  hand-made  night  dresses,  nurses' 
aprons,  pillows,  mattresses,  and  for  re- 
pairing cane-seat  chairs,  will  be  gratefully 
received. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  consigners  of  these 
goods  that  the  excellent  quality  both  of 
the  materials  and  handiwork  shall  make 
them  desirable  in  every  well-furnished 
house.  Prices  will  correspond  to  the  gen- 
eral market  prices  of  similar  supplies;  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  will  be  returned 
to  the  women  who  consign  the  goods. 

The  Work  Department  for  Blind  Women 
was  organized  a  few  years  ago  as  a  means 
of  giving  these  women  some  remunerative 
home  occupation.  Many  of  its  consigners 
have  been  trained  at  Perkins  Institute, 
and  some  have  had  instruction  from  the 
field  teachers  whom  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts sends  to  the  adult  blind.  Among 
these  teachers  is  Miss  L.  Y.  Hayes,  who 
is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Heptorean 
club,  and  in  whom  Somerville  people  are 
greatly  interested,  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  find  the  work  of  her  pupils  at  the  com- 
ing sale. 

Work  begets  work,  and  those  who  wish 
something  to  do  must  do  something.  Many 
of  these  home  workers,  while  making  arti- 
cles for  sale,  get  orders  for  similar  things 
from  friends  and  neighbors  who  see  what 
they  are  doing;  and  so  their  opportunities 
for  earning  widen.  It  is  hoped  that  in 
some  such  way  sales  like  this  at  the  Hep- 
torean club  will  help  the  public  better  to 
understand  what  these  workers  can  do, 
and  will  bring  to  some  of  them  opportuni- 
ties to  engage  in  more  lucrative  occupa- 
tions. 
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In  addition  to  the  talent  already  an- 
nounced for  the  C.  N.  Graf  family  ben- 
efit, Owen  Wrinn  and  Mr.  Strouse  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
will  assist  in  the  program. 


THOMAS  STRINGER  wns  bom  in  Al- 
leghany City,  Petiua.,  of  poor  par- 
ents. When  his  mother  died  and  his 
father  disappeared,  lie  was  taken  so 
sick  with  spinal  meningitis  that  he 
was  removed  to  the  public  hospital 
of  his  native  city.  When  illness 
took  hold  of  the  three  year  old  boy, 
he  was  gifted  with  all  the  senses,  but 
on  recovery  sight,  speech  and  hearing 
had  been  forver  blotted  out  of  the 
young  life.  He  lay  in  the  hospital 
for  months,  a  living,  breathing  mass 
of  nerveless  flesh  which  seemed  to  be  destined  to 
the  fate  of  perpetual  "isolation,"  but  was  later 
sent  to  Boston,  Mass.,  in  charge  of  a  nurse  with 
scarcely  a  thought  that  from  a  mere  animal  life 
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THOMAS    STRINGER 
the  little  boy  could  be  converted  into  a  conscious 
and  intellectual  being      He  was  later  admitted  to 
the  Jamaica  Plain  Kindergarten  by  request  of  the 
hospital  trustees. 

HIS  FIRST  YEAR  IN  BOSTON. 

Here  kindness,  affection  and  solicitude  were 
bountifully  lavished  upon  him.  Miss  Margaiet 
Bull,  his  first  teacher  and  companion,  worked  in- 
defatigably  to  train  his  mind  to  the  appreciation 
of  signs  and  objects  and  their  relation  to  each 
other,  for  one  year,  after  which  she  resigned.  She 
was  followed  by  Miss  Laura  A.  Brown  who  suc- 
ceeded through  kindergarten  work  in  vivifvinghis 
organic  powers  and  unfolding  his  toipid  intellec- 
tual faculties  to  an  appreciable  degree  after  her  two 
years  mentorship. 

A  BRILLIANT  SCHOLAR. 

The  brilliant  blind  scholar  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
ph3'sical  vigor,  well  grown,  nianl3-  in  appearance, 
genuine  in  purpose  and  of  resolute  disposition. 
He  is  especially  gifted  with  manual  dexterit}7  and 
when  not  engaged  with  his  teacher,  his  time  is 
engrossed  in  sloyd  work  of  which  he  is  passionate- 
ly fond.  Ingenious  and  naturally  inventive  to 
a  wonderful  degree,  Thomas  has  demonstrated  a 
bright  future  of  his  ability  along  mechanical  lines 
and  in  his  chosen  calling  as  a  carpenter  and  wants 
to  master  a  self-  supporting  trade.  He  was  ad- 
mitted at  the  opening  of  the  fall  terni  to  the  Me- 
chanic Arts  High  school. 

Now  but  17  years  old,  blessed  with  a  robust 
constitution,  an  active  mind  and  a  desire  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  arts  and  crafts,  he 
shows  ever3'  promise  of  a  brilliant  career. 

The  life  history  of  the  phenomenal  boj-  has  been 
marked  by  a  series  of  charitable  acts  done  bv 
willing  and  responsive  friends  of  the  blind  and 
deaf,  who  have  been  trained  according  to 
Frelsoeb,  principles  of  rational  education,  thereby 


disentombing  liis  mind  from  the  awful  sepulchre 
of  neverending   darkness  and  stillness. 

Standing  in  the  light  of  an  interpreter  of  the 
universe.  Miss  Helen  Conley  has  afforded  a  most 
renmrbable  educational  success  such  as  has  been 
only  equalled  or  surpassed  by  Helen  Keller's 
teacher,  Miss  Sullivan.  While  Miss  Keller's 
enlivened  faculties  have  tended  to  the  literary 
pursuits  which  absorb  the  higher  education, 
Thomas'Stringer's  education  keeps  pace  with  the 
every-day  world.  He  has  gone  from  his  beloved 
home  at  the  Perkins  Institute,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted in  1S91,  to  the  Lowell  School  with  his 
devoted  teacher.  Miss  Conley,  with  unfailing 
regularity  for  five  years,  and  took  part  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  each  day  following  faithfully  in  the  es- 
tablished course  of  study.  It  has  been  the  custom 
of  Miss  Conley  to  keep  a  detailed  record  of  his  life 
from  day  to  day,  chronicling  therein  ever}'  word 
and  act  which  have  indicated  his  progress  men- 
tall)'.  Year  after  year  he  gradually  but  steadily 
has  improved  along  the  lines  of  his  desirts,  but 
feels  it  liis  duty  to  plod  over  such  studies  as  give 
but  little  incentive  to  his  material  mind  for 
concentrated  effort. 

A  STRONG  WILLED  BOY. 

All  things  mechanical  and  electrical  are  sources 
of  absorbing  interest  to  the  boy  and  he  is  never 
tired  of  delving  into  their  mysteries.  Most  of 
his  time  is  taken  up  in  the  reading  of  short  text 
books  on  scientific  subjects,  while  he  follows  his 
teacher  for  a  fasc.nating  story. 

The  rudimentary  elements  of  electrical  science 
are  occupying  his  thoughts  in  a  large  measure 
at  present  and  a  never  failing  source  of  interest 
in  batteries,  bells  and  small  magnets  has  marked 
his  leisure  hours  during  the  past  \'ear. 

Master  Stringer  has  displayed  excellent  speci- 
mens of  his  handicraft  in  basketry  and  chair 
caning.  Every  year  he  spends  his  summer  va- 
cation with  his  friends,  Rev.  Mr.  William  Brown, 
father  of  his  former  teacher.  Miss  Brown,  in 
Wrentham.  Mass.  He  enjoys  life's  breeze  in  the 
country  and  lenders  himself  useful  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Brown  in  and  out  of  doors. 

I  remember  having  read  an  article  concerning 
Thomas  Stringer  in  one  of  the  Boston  newspa- 
pers, which  said  that  while  riding  on  atandem 
with  his  teacher  in  Bunker  Hiil  last  summer,  he 
felt  the  vibrations  of  fire  crackers  and  pistols  at 
the  instant  of  explosion. 
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LAURA  BRIDGMAN". 

The  remarkable  story  of  Helen  Keller  is 
fairly  well  known  to  the  reading  public, 
but  the  first  case  of  successful  instructi  n 
of  a  child  who  was  blind  as  well  as  a  deaf 
mute  was  even  more  extraordinary.  When 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  a  young  Boston  phy- 
sician, fresh  from  the  Greek  revolution,  be- 
came the  head  of  the  first  American  school 
for  the  blind  in  this  city,  he  entered  upon  a 
life  work  which  so  engrossed  ihis  time  and 
attention  that  he  never  told  in  detail  the 
story  of  his  great  achievements  in  reaching 
the  shut-in  minds  of  the  bl<nd,  deaf  mutes, 
and  it  has  remained  for  two  of  his  daughters, 
Maud  Howe  (Elliott)  and  Florence  Howe 
Hall,  to  relate  the  rescue  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man  from  a  veritable  living  death,  and 
the  devising  of  an  educational  system  which 
has  made  it  comparatively  easy  ever  since 
for  others  to.follow  out  and  improve  upon. 
If  ever  a  hopeless  ease  confronted  a 
physician  it  was  that  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
.the  seven-year-old  New  Hampshire  girl, 
who  in  1837  was  brought  to  the  new  insti- 
tution for  the  blind.  She  was  endowed 
with  but  one  of  the  senses,  that  of  touch, 
and  she  was  indeed  a  pathetic  aud  unpre- 
possessing figure  when  Dr.  Howe  threw  out 
the  life  line  to  save  this  wreck  of  humanity. 
And  in  1837  Dr.  Howe  had  little  but  his  own 
resources  to  fall  back  on,  and  what  patience, 
what  indefatigable  labor,  and  what  sublime 
faith  the  man  had!  From  the  mere  sign 
language  the  young  girl  was  taught  slowly 
and    diligently,    but    mechardcaUy,    until 


there  came  the  supreme  moment  in  her  life 
when  truth  began  to  flash  upon  her,  her  in- 
tellect began  to  work  and  her  countenance 
lighted  up  with  a  human  expression. 
Think  of  the  gratification  which  Dr.  Howe 
and  his  co-workers  experienced  when  the 
dog  or  parrot  nature  for  imitating  gave 
way  to  the  immortal  spirit ! 

There  is  not  sufficient  space  to  relate  the 
subsequent  steps  in  Laura's  education.  As 
she  grew  into  womanhood  she  became  fa- 
miliar with  higher  studies,  as  well  as  a  com- 
panion for  her  equally  unfortuuate  compan- 
ions, who  were  gathered  into  the  Perkins 
Institution.  Interwoven  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  Laura  is  the  life-story 
of  Dr.  Howe,  his  meeting  with  Miss  Julia 
Ward  of  New  York,  their  marriage  and  trip 
abroad,  and  the  birth  of  their  first  daughter, 
Julia  Romana,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Michael  Anagnos,  the  present  director  of 
the  Perkins  Institution.  This  biographical 
information  should  be  of  interest  to  the 
younger  generation,  who  are  not  so  familiar 
with  the  works  of  Dr.  Howe  as  their  elders, 
particularly  as  his  life  was  one  of  su- 
preme unselfishness  and  self-sacrifice.  He 
was  a  pioneer  in  his  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  the  story  of 
his  success  with  Laura  Bridgiran  is  of  great 
scientific  and  educational  interest.  Dr. 
Howe's  manuscripts,  Laura's  own  journals 
and  extracts  from  the  journals  of  her  vari- 
ous teachers  have  been  diawn  upon  by  Dr. 
Howe's  two  daughters  in  preparing  this 
book  for  publication.  The  story  of  Laura 
Bridgman  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  year  of 
inestimable  permanent  value.  [Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50  net]. 
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Laura  Bridgman. 

The  Kcw  York  Times  Saturday  Review  of  Books: 

The  new  book  by  Dr.  Howe's  daughters, 
re'ating  to  Laura  Bridgman,  is  not  the  first 
on  this  subject.  Such  a  book  was  written  in 
1S78  by  Mrs.  Edwin  Lamson,  who  was 
Laura  Bridgman's  teacher  for  many  years 
under  Dr.  Howe's  direction.  This  book  was 
republished  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  in 
1899. 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  "  American 
Notes,"  Charles  Dickens  devotes  twenty 
pages  to  a  visit  to  Perkins  Institute  and 
Liura  Bridgman.  It  was  of  Mrs.  Lamson, 
then  Miss  Swift,  of  whom  Dickens  wrote: 
:'•  If  she  could  have  seen  the  face  of  her  fair 
irstructress  she  woulo  not  have  loved  her 
less,  I  am  sure." 

Mrs.  Lamson  lives  now  in  Cambridgeport, 
Mass.  She  is  one  of  the  six  survivors  (all 
of  whom  are  over  eighty  years  of  age)  of 
the  first  class  of  the  first  Normal  School  in 
America,  established  through  the  influence 
of  Horace  Mann  in  1S39.  K.  W.  D.  H. 

New  York,  Nov.  6,  1903. 
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Little  Foresters,  The.  By  Clarence 
Hawkes.  Mr.  Hawkes's  study  of  a  dog,l 
which  awakened  interest  last  year,  is  now 
followed  by  a  book  of  bird  and  animal  stor- 
ies that  will  establish  the  author's  reputa- 
tion still  more  firmly  as  a  nature  writer. 
His  style  is  especially  adapted  to  children, 
being  easy,  conversational,  and  vivid.  -He 
has  hit  upon  a  plan,  also,  which  must  inevi- 
tably chain  the  attention  of  every  child  who 
picks  up  the  book.  He  has  given  the  ani- 
mals speaking  parts  and  pictured  the  wood 
land  world  as  they  themselves  see  it. 
Herein  lies  the  chief  charm  of  the  Uncle 
Remus  stories  ;  but  "The  Little  Foresters 
has  the  added  merit  of  being  true  and  giving 
pictures  of  actual  life.     Illustrated.     155  PP 
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— ■  AURA  Bridgman  is  a  name 
which  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race. 
She  was  the  first  human  being 
who  with  the  use  of  but  one 
of  the  five  senses,  that  of  touch.  .vas 
able  to  communicate  with  others  and 
share  in  some  degree  the  experiences 
of  ordinary  life.  Her  home  was  in 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  where  her  father  and 
mother  were  members  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  what  was  then  called  Mill 
Village,  now  Etna.  At  about  two 
years  of  age  she  lost  entirely  sight  and 
hearing,  and  almost  all  sense  of  smell, 
only  touch  remained.  In  this  condi- 
tion she  was  an  object  only  of  pity  un- 
til she  came  into  the  care  of  D/.  Samr 
ufiUUIowe  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston,  Mass. 
'The  story  of  the  remarkable  ingenuity 
and  heroic  patience  with  which  he 
built  up  on  the  sense  of  touch  a  knowl- 
edge of  a  way  to  give  and  receive  com- 
munications from  others  is  of  absorb- 
ing interest  and  is  told  very  largely  in 
Dr.  Howe's  own  words.  The  con- 
necting links  are  .supplied  by  Dr. 
Howe's  daughters,  Miss  Maud  Howe 
and  Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall.  The 
icase  of  Laura  Bridgman  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  others  of  like  character,  not- 
ably that  of  Helen  Kellar,  the  accom- 
plished graduate  of  Radcliffe  College; 
but  she  was  the  first  of  her  class.  The 
methods  used  with  her  were  tentative 
and  experimental,  and  this  book  is  and~ 
must  always  continue  to  be  of  unique 
interest  as  the  record  of  the  triumph 
of  the  human  mind  over  apparently 
unsurmountable  obstacles.  (Boston> 
Little,  Brown  and  Company.)         ^r 
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Laura  Bridgman. 

After  long  waiting,  this  important  book  seems  to 
have  been  brought  to  the  world  at  precisely  the  right 
time,  not  alone  because  the  gifted  authors,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Howe_  Hall  and  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliot,  have 
the  inspiration  of  family  affection  and  deep  interest,  as 
well  as  the  literary  ability,  to  produce  the  history  with 
all  the  simplicity  and  charm  of  an  eye  witness ;  but  also 
because  the  public  is  still  deeply  interested  in  the  more 
recent  experience  of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  has  reaped 
the  advantage  of  the  methods  of  -Dr.,,Howe  and  his 
successors  in  her  own  remarkable  career. 

Laura  Bridgman  has  long  been  a  familiar  name  to  all 
who  have  loved  humanity,  or  been  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  living  soul  under  adverse  circumstances. 
yet  this  volume  brings  a  great  amount  of  new  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  her  history  and  the  methods  so  pa- 
tiently and  skilfully  devised  by  Dr.  Howe,  and  the  con- 
sequent development  of  her  intellectual  and  spiritual 
powers.  It  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the 
experiment  which  Dr.  Howe  wished  to  make  in  the 
education  of  a  blind  and  deaf  mute,  to  find  in  his  first 
pupil  a  woman  well  endowed  by  nature  and  of  good 
hereditary  influences.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bridgman  were  of 
?ood  substantial  New  England  families,  and  with  charac- 
teristic respect  for  education,  they  fully  concurred  in  all 
the  advantages  offered  for  their  daughter.  Laura 
was  born  with  the  usual  faculties  of  sight  and  hearing, 
but  was  rather  a  sickly  child,  with  strong  "physical 
peculiarities  from  her  mother  and  a  temperament  very 


liable  to  certain  diseases,  bul  .villi  great  delicacy  of 
fiber  and  consequent  sensibility."  After  the  recur- 
rence of  several  childish  "fits"  common  to  such  temper- 
aments, she  was  in  fine  condition  for  about  four  months, 
after  which  scarlet  fever  ravaged  Ikt  system  with  grea( 
fury,  destroying  utterly  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing, 
blunting  the  sense  of  smell,  and  prostrating  her  whole 
system  so  completely  that  recovery  was  imp 
interesting  account  by  Dr.  I  [owe  of  her  physical  condi- 
tion opens  up  many  of  the  important  questions  to  which 
medical  science  is  anxiously  seeking  an  answer,  and 
the  history  of  the  young  girl  becomes  very  valuable, 
kept  as  she  was  for  years  under  careful  and  compi 
medical  supervision,  in  this  connection  of  phj 
science  alone.  But  almost  as  interesting  is  the  account 
of  the  early  friend  of  this  bereaved  girl,  who  was 
voted  to  her  in  her  helpless  childhood.  His  name  should 
be  remembered  along  with  the  hero  of  philanthropy, 
who  liberated  her  from  the  prison  house  of  her  mind. 
"Mr.  Asa  Tenney,  an  eccentric  old  bachelor  in  the 
neighborhood,  was  a  rude,  unlettered  man.  but  with  a 
kind  and  warm  heart,  which  she  contrived  to  touch,  and 
from  which  there  flowed  toward  her  as  long  as  it  beat  a 
stream  of  love  and  kindness." 

He  became  interested  in  the  little  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  child,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  walk  out  he  used 
to  lead  her  off  into  the  fields  and  woods.  He  contrived 
to  teach  her  in  many  ways,  but  he  had  no  belief  she 
could  be  taught  speech  or  reading  and  writing  in  anv 
way,  and  he  felt  quite  unwilling  that  she  should  be 
taken  to  Boston  with  Dr.  Howe. 

Dr.  Howe  took  the  greatest  care  to  lead  -the  young 
girl  into  a  simple,  intelligent  and  self-supporting  life. 
There  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  from  her  own 
excitable  and  passionate  temperament,  and  from  the  un- 
wise treatment  of  the  many  people  who  thronged  about 
her  from  interest  in  her  peculiar  situation  and  from 
curiosity.  At  a  later  period  some  of  her  relations  pro- 
posed to  employ  her  to  give  entertainments  by  which 
she  could  make  large  profits.  Dr.  Howe  was  ex- 
tremely averse  to  such  a  plan  for  her,  and  sent  a  teacher 
to  visit  her  parents  and  dissuade  them  from  such  a 
course.  "That's  enough,  then,"  said  Mr.  Bridgman. 
"Dr.  Howe  has  made  Laura  what  she  is,  and  we  have 
no  right  to  do  anything  contrary  to  his  judgment." 

Twice  the  attempt  was  made  to  remove  Laura  to  her 
father's  home,  but,  although  she  was  very  much  at- 
tached to  her  relatives,  she  pined  for  her  Boston  home, 
where  she  was  indeed  born  again  into  thought  and  life, 
and  she  was  so  ill  as  to  be  in  peril  of  her  life  until  she 
was  returned  to  the  institution,  from  which  she  was 
never  to  be  wholly  separated.  She  was,  however,  for 
long  periods  with  friends  who  had  a  great  influence 
upon  her,  especially  upon  her  religious  convictions.  She 
was  baptized  into  the  Baptist  church,  of  which  she  con- 
tinued a  member. 

Many  curious  problems  in  physiology  and  spiritual 
influence  are  offered  by  the  experience  of  this  soul  who 
could  not  receive  knowledge  by  the  common  senses. 
Her  own  journals  and  those  of  her  devoted  teachers 
give  us  great  insight  into  her  experiences.  Some  in- 
stances of  intercourse  with  other  minds  are  given  and 
also  her  perception  of  color  and  of  the  effect  of  music 
through  the  vibrations,  to  which  her  nerves  were  very 
sensitive.  Red  was  offensive  to  her  and  black  and 
white  were  distinct  to  her  feelings. 

Besides  the  absorbing  interest  in  Laura's  education 
and  her  career,  this  book  is  full  of  delightful  reminis- 
'  cences  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Howe,  whose  short  memoir  in 
the  beginning  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  his  remarkable 
life  and  also  of  his  much  prized  friend,  Dr.  John  D. 
Fisher,  who  was  the  first  to  awaken  attention  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  and  was  willingly  evermore  the  sup- 
porter and  friend  of  Dr.  Howe's  work. 

Dr.  Howe's  wife  and  daughters  are  necessarily 
mingled  in  the  delightful  narration  of  this  child  of 
their  love  and  care.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  con- 
tinue the  relation  through  the  management  of  the  insti- 


tution  by  Dr.  Howe's  devoted  son-in-law,  Mr.  Anagnos, 
who  has  carried  out  the  plans  ol- Dr.  Howe  on  the 
same'  lines,  but  to  greater  extent  and  success. 

I  know  nothing  in  the  history  of  philanthropy  more 
satisfactory  than  the  history  of  this  institution  and  the 
wide  influence  it  has  produced  on  many  other  plans  for 
humanity  and  reform.  Ednah  D.  Cheney. 
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Laura  Bridgman.     By   Maud  Howe  and   Florence 
Howe  Hall.     (Boston:    Little,  Brown  &  Company. 
$1.50  net.) 
So  soon  after  the  story  of  Helen  Keller,  one  hesitates, 
perhaps,  to  open  a  second  book  which  describes  the 
awaking  into   life   and   light   of   another   soul   appar- 
ently doomed  to  darkness  and  soiitude.     But  we  find 
it  most  interesting,  however,  and  from  many  points 
of  view.    While  the  girl  Laura  is  less  original  and  less 
remarkable  than   Helen, .  and  while  her  story  is  less 
intimate  and  personal,  her  record  is  a  wonderful  one. 
Born  in  a  simple  country  home,  from  patient,  intelli- 
gent,   shrewd,    and   sturdy   ancestors,   these   qualities 
softened  by  union  with  the  mother's  delicate  and  relig- 
ious organization,  we  find  the  child  with  that  nervous 
temperament    sensitive    always    to    outside    influence, 
whether   for  good  or  bad.     No  fitter  subject  could 
be  found  for  educators,  and  well  did  she  repay  their 
efforts.    At  two  years  old  she  had  become  blind,  deaf, 
and  dumb  after  a  long  and  trying  illness.    In  her  home, 
as  in  many  another  worthy  New  England  one,  there 
was  little  expression  of  affection,  and  we  find  her, 
years  after,  pitifully  telling  that  she  had  never  learned 
how  to  kiss.    Brothers  and  sisters  came,  and  in  caring 
and  doing  for  them  was  some  outlet  for  the  restless- 
ness of  childhood.    One  other  great  and  lasting  pleas- 
ure was  hers,  —  a  love  of  nature  gained  through  the 
companionship  of  a  neighbor,  a  man  simple  in  many 
ways,  but  a  lover  of  all  outdoor  things.     Their  long 
walks  together  no  doubt  helped  her  to  greater  health 
and  strength,  and  the  singular  friendship  widened  and 
enriched  her  world.     At  seven  she  became  a  member 
of   the   Institution   for   the   Blind,   for  long   its   most 
remarkable  member,   and  here   we  find  her  waking 
into  real  life,  developing  mind  and  soul  in  the  new 
atmosphere.    We  are  glad  the  book  gives  us  so  much 
of  the  school  and  its   distinguished  teachers.     That 
such  gifted  men  and  women  should  with  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm  devote  their  lives  to  the  afflicted  is  in 
itself  an  inspiration,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  edu- 
cation must  enjoy  reading  of  Doctor  Howe's  methods 
and  the  persistency  with  which  he  overcame  the  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements  of  pioneer  work.     From 
the  first  suggestion  by  Doctor  Fisher  of  the  education 
of  the  blind  to  the  foundation  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  its   establishment  in  the  most  fascinating 
part  of  our  city,  all  is  intensely  interesting.    The  book 
also  leaves  with  us  a  sense  of  gratitude  that  such  a 
school  exists  and  thrives,  and  that  to  its  inmates  it 
has  ever  been  more  homelike  than  institutional,  giving 
them  food  for  the  heart  as  well  as  the  brain. 

The  make-up  of  the  book  is  all  one  could  ask,  and 
of  its  literary  merits  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  speak, 
the  names  of  the  authors  being  sufficient  guaranty  for 
good  taste.  A.  c. 
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THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  10.  1903.         I 

A  Wonderful  Work. 

N  these  modern  days  of  accumulatirq 
wonders  we  are  so  accustomed 
having  the  utterly  Impossible  set  be- 
fore us  as  an  accomplished  fact  that  we' 
are  almost  losing-  the  capacity  for  surprise. 
Time  was,  however,  and  not  beyond  the 
memory  of  many,  when  the  world  stood 
aghast  and  spellbound  before  the  revela- 
tions  that  were  just  beginning  to  glimmer. 
Pecple  were  more  impressed  in  those  days 
by  the  marvels  that  were  shown  them;  j 
and  had  more  time  to  think  about  them, 
and  to  try  and  solve  their  hidden  mys- 
teries. Now  we  are  too  busy  to  bother 
much,  even  though  the  skies  fall.  We 
wriggle  out  from  under  it  somehow  and 
hurry  to  work  again,  taking  it  all  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Just  one  hundred  and  two  years  ago  a 
boy  was  born  in  Boston  who  was  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  miracle  workers  of  his 
age.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  famous 
throughout  the  world  as  the  first  success- 
ful teacher  of  blind  deaf-mutes.  They 
having  eyes  to  see,  saw  not ;  and  having 
ears  to  hear,  heard  not;  and  he  opened 
the  eyes  of  their  shut-in  minds  and  the 
ears  of  their  unconsciousness  and  made 
intelligent,  thinking  men  and  women  of 
what  had  been  human  clods.  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  girl  whose  name  was  noted 
all  over  the  world,  was  his  first  and  great- 
est success  in  that  line,  and  a  biography 
of  her  life,  with  a  history  of  Dr.  Howe's 
work  in  educating  her,  has  been  written 
by  his  daughters,  Maud  Howe  and  Flor- 
ence Howe  Hall.  In  it  they  give  in  detail 
the  operations  of  one  of  the  greatest  works 
of  modern  times,  a  work  that  has  resulted 
in  the  saving  of  hundreds  of  young  minds 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  condemn- 
ed to  hopeless  idiocy.  Much  of  the  book 
is  made  up  of  extracts  from  Dr.  Howe's 
letters  to  and  about  Laura,  and  there  are 
many  letters  from  Laura  herself,  who 
was  the  forerunner  of  that  younger  prod- 
igy, Helen  Keller,  who  is  astounding  the 
world  to-day.  More  important  than  the 
amazing  intelligence  these  afflicted  ones 
show  is  the  proof  they  render  of  a  plane 
of  consciousness,  spiritual  and  mental, 
higher  than  the  everyday  consciousness  of 
ordinary  endowments  of  physical  senses. 
Through  that  sub-conscious  and  supers 
conscious  mind  these  wonderful  beings 
were  developed,  and  their  development  re- 
veals that  mind  in  most  convincing  ways. 
The  book  is  too  full  of  interest  to  be  de- 
pressing, even  though  some  details  may 
be  sad,  and  it  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a 
noble  man,  whose  life  was  one  long  ser- 
vice to  humanity.  There  are  several  por- 
traits drawn  by  John  Elliott.— Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 
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Howe  Hall    the  daughter  of  -Mr.  and  -Mrs.   Henry  Manon  Ha-, 
orange.  N.  J.,  and  the  granddaughter  of  Mrs-  Fjorence  Howe 
Hall    the   well-known   author   and  lecturer   of   Plainneld.    «.    . 
horn  last  April,  is  the  special  joy  and  pride  of  the  distinguish ed 
family-     Since  her  contribution  of  an  introduction  to  the     U>ve 
Letters  of  Margaret  Fuller."  Mrs.  Howe  has  done  no  extensne 
literary  work  this  year,  but  she  has  .been  exceedingly  interested 
the  story  of  -Laura  Bridgman.  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil  ana 
What  He  Taught  Her."  upon  which  two  of  her  daughters  were 
at   work   and   which  has   since   been   published      Dr.    Samuel 
Howe,  her  husband,   who  died  in   1S76.  was  the  first   per, 
devise   a   method   for   reaching  the   shut-in   mind   of  the  blind  - 
deaf-mute      Yet   to  many   of  the  younger  generation,   the   gre- 
pioneer  work  of  Dr.  Howe  in  behalf  of  the  helpless  is  unl 
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while  there  are  innumerable  intelligent  men  and  women  who  are 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  young  doctor  who  fought  in  be- 
nalt  of  the  Greeks  and  then  gave  the  best  part  of  his  life  to 
teaching  the  blind  in  the  Perkins  Institution.  Boston  was  the 
Me  partner  of  the  woman  who  wrote  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic."  and  who. has  since  aided  by  pen  and  speech  manv 
worthy  causes  in  behalf  of  humanity. 

Dr.  Howe,  always  a  very  busy  man,  never  found  time  to  give1 
to  the  world_the  complete  story  of  his  pioneer  labors,  and  Mrs.j 
Howe  is  naturally  gratified  that  two  of  her  own  daughters  have 
made  use  of  Dr.  Howe's  records,  Laura's  own  journal  and  other, 
important  data  with  such  skill,  while  her  son-in-law,  John 
Elliott,  the  artist,  has  supplied  the  drawings.  This  same  insti- 
tution where  Miss  Julia  Ward  of  New  York  met  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  nearly  sixty-two  years  ago,  is  now  presided  over  by 
Michael  Anagnos,  the  husband  of  Julia  Romana,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe,  who  died  in  1886.  While  Maud 
Howe  Elliott,  the  youngest  daughter,  and  Florence  Howe  Hall, 
the  oldest  living  daughter,  were  at  work  on  the  story  of  Laura! 
Bridgman,  another  daughter,  Laura  E.  Richards,  whose  name 
has  been  a  household  word  since  her  "Captain  January"  was, 
published,  was  writing  a  book  of  fables  for  old  and  young,  and, 
this  book  called  "The  Golden  Windows."  Hardly  had  Mrs. 
Howe  settled  down  for  the  winter  in  her  comfortable  home  in 
Boston,  when  demands  upon  her  time  and  services  began.  En- 
joying excellent  health,  she  responds  generously  to  the  many 
appeals  which  are  made,  and  among  her  first  appearances  at  the 
many  gatherings  which  she  will  undoubtedly  grace  this  season 
was  a  reception  at  her  own  house  of  the  Boston  Authors'  Club. 
of  which  she  is  not  only  the  honored  but  the  active  president. 

T^  Outlook 

December  12,  1903 

The  Growth  of  a  Soul1 


IT  is  natural  to  compare  this  volume 
with  its  predecessor,  the  Life  of 
Helen  Keller;  but  it  is  a  case  of 
contrasts  rather  than  of  comparisons. 
Helen  Keller  is  a  genius  ;  Laura  Bridg- 
man was  not.  Helen  Keller  has  had  a 
genius  for  her  tutor,  who  has  given  her 
whole  time  and  thought  to  the  training  of 
her  pupil ;  Laura  Bridgman  was  but  one 
of  many  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Howe,  and 
had  to  take  her  chance  with  many  pupils. 
Helen  Keller  was  taught  along  lines  and 
by  "methods  invented  by  Dr.  Howe  and 
proved  by  him  in  actual  experiment; 
Laura  Bridgman  was  the  one  on  whom 
the  experiment  was  tried,  and  every  new  ! 
step  in  her  education  was  a  step  in  an 
entirely  new  endeavor. 

This  very  fact  gives   to   the   life  of  j 
Laura  Bridgman  an  interest  of  its  own. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  growth  of  a  soul. 
The  growth  is  not  different  from  that  of 
any  other  soul ;  but  the  process  is  seen. 
The  plant  grows,  as  it  were,  in  the  light, 
not  under  ground,  and  the  process  of 
the  growth   can    be    traced.     Let   the 
reader  imagine,  if  he  can,  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  :  a  child  eight  years  old, 
deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  with  imperfect 
sense  of  smell ;  brought  up  in  a  home 
where  the  father  and  mother  had  been 
too  busy  with  the  necessary  cares  of  the 
farm  and  the  household  to  give  her  any 
extraordinary  attention  ;  her  chief  com- 
panion a  "  rude  unlettered  man  ...  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  philosopher  with  a 
crack  in  his  skull ;"  her  only  means  of 
communication  with  the  world  a  rude  sign 
language,  and,  since  there  was  a  sepa- 
rate sign  for  everything,  very  limited  ; 

1  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil, 
,and  What  He  Taught  Her.    By  Maud  Howe  and  ' 
Florence  Howe  Hall.    With  Illustrations  from  Draw- 
ings by  John  Elliott.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 


her  chief  toy  a  boot  which  served  her 
for  a  doll ;  her  chief  playmate  a  "  long- 
suffering  cat."  "Patting  her  head  signi- 
fied approval,  rubbing  her  hand  disap- 
proval ;  pushing  her  one  way  meant  to 
go,  drawing  another  to  come.  There 
was  nothing  to  reach  the  moral  sense." 
When  she  disobeyed  her  mother,  the 
heavier  hand  of  her  father  meant  to  her 
strength,  to  which  she  must  yield  obedi- 
ence whether  she  would  or  no ;  his 
stamp  upon  the  floor  told  her  that  he 
was  present  and  required  obedience.  It 
was  his  only  way  of  saying,  Obey. 

How  to  get  at  this  soul  in  its  shell ;  how 
to  emancipate  this  soul  and  give  it  some 
acquaintance  with  the  world  without, 
was  Dr.  Howe's  problem  when  he  took 
her,  eight  years  old,  with  him  from  her 
New  Hampshire  home  to  the  Blind 
Asylum  in  Boston,  His  first  effort  was 
to  teach  her  the  possibility  of  communi- 
cating with  others  by  some  better  method 
than  the  natural  sign  language  which 
she  had  invented.  Thus,  "  a  motion 
of  her  fingers  like  scratching  with 
claws  would  signify  a  cat ;  a  motion  of 
her  first  two  fingers  like  cutting  with 
scissors  would  signify  her  thought  of 
that  instrument."  But  symbols  meant 
nothing  to  her;  how  to  teach  her  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  language 
of  words  was  a  problem  which  required 
equally  origination  in  invention  and 
patience  in  experiment.  Dr.  Howe's 
account  of  this  experiment  and  its  suc- 
cess is  too  interesting  to  be  here  omitted, 
and  too  concise  to  be  condensed : 

The  first  experiments  were  made  by  pasting 
upon  several  common  articles,  such  as  keys, 
spoons,  knives,  and  the  like,  little  paper 
labels  on  which  the  name  of  the  article  had 
been  printed  in  raised  letters.  The  child 
sat  down  with  her  teachers  and  was  easily 
led  to  feel  these  labels,  and  examine  them 
curiously.     So  keen  was  the  sense  of  touch 


in  her  tiny  fingers  that  she  immediately  per- 
ceived that  the  crooked  lines  in  the  word 
key  differed   as    much  in  form  from    the 
crooked  lines  in  the  word  spoon  as  one  arti- 
cle differed  from  the  other.     Next,  similar 
labels,  on  detached  pieces  of  paper,  were 
put  into  her  hands,  and  she  now  observed 
that  the  raised  letters  on  these  labels  re- 
sembled those  pasted  upon  the  articles.    She 
showed  her  perception  of  this  resemblance 
by  placing  the  label  with  the  word  key  upon 
the  key,  and  the  label  spoon  upon  the  spoon. 
A  gentle  pat  of  approval  upon  her  head  was 
reward  enough  ;  and  she  showed  a  desire  to 
continue  the  exercise,  though  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  its  purpose.  .  .  .  After  continuing 
this  exercise  several  days,  with  care  not  to 
weary  her,  a  new  step  was  taken.    Articles 
were  placed  upon  the  table  without  having 
a  label  upon  them,  as  a  book,  a  knife,  etc. 
The  loose  printed  labels,  book,  knife,  etc., 
were  placed  upon  the  articles  until  she  had 
felt  them  sufficiently,  when  they  were  taken 
off  and  mingled  in  a  heap.     She  narrowly 
watched  the  process  by  feeling  her  teacher's 
hands,  and  soon  learned  to   imitate  it  by 
finding  out  the  label  for  book,  and  placing  it 
upon  the  volume;  the  same  with  the  knife, 
etc.  .  .  .  The  next  step  was  to  give  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  component  parts  of  the  complex 
sign,  book,  for  instance.    This  was  done  by 
cutting  up  the  label  into  four  parts,  each 
part  having  one  letter  upon  it.    These  were 
first  arranged  in  order,  b-o-o-k,  until  she  had 
learned  it,  then  mingled  up  together,  then 
rearranged,  she  feeling  her  teacher's  hand 
all  the  time,  and  eager  to  begin  and  try  to' 
solve  a  new  step  in  this  strange  puzzle. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  child 
could  not  know  what  this  process  meant, 
what  object  her  teacher  had  in  view,  one 
knows  not  which  most  to  admire,  her 
patience,  or  her  teacher's  magnetic  power 
winning  her  confidence  and  securing  her 
patient  following  on  a  road  the  end  of 
which  she  could  not  foresee.  When  she 
did  see,  both  teacher  and  pupil  were  well 
rewarded. 

The  poor  child  had  sat  in  mute  amaze- 
ment, and  patiendy  imitated  everything  her 
teacher  did ;  but  now  the  truth  began  to 
flash  upon  her,  her  intellect  began  to  work, 
she  perceived  that  here  was  a  way  by  which 
she  could  herself  make  up  a  sign  of  anything 
that  was  in  her  own  mind,  and  show  it  to 
another  mind,  and  at  once  her  countenance 
lighted  up  with  a  human  expression;  it  was 
no  longer  a  dog  or  parrot — it  was  an  immor- 
tal spirit,  eagerly  seizing  upon  a  new  link  of 
union  with  other  spirits!  I  could  almost  fix 
upon  the  moment  when  this  truth  dawned 
upon  her  mind,  and  spread  its  light  to  her 
countenance  ;  I  saw  that  the  great  obstacle 
was  overcome,  and  that  henceforward  noth- 
ing but  patient  and  persevering,  plain  and 
straightforward  efforts  were  to  be  used. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  brief  article  to 
follow  out  the  process  thus  begun.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  copy  the  book  ;  which 
omits  nothing  necessary  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  process  and  contains 
nothing  that  is  unnecessary.  The  story 
here  recorded  seems  to  us,  as  it  seemed 
to  Dr.  Howe,  a  complete  refutation  of 
the  notion  that  all  our  moral  ideas  are 
the  result  of  sensation  ;  it  seems  to  es- 
tablish, beyond  cavil  or  question,  that 
there  is  a  soul,  the  life  of  which  may  be 
dwarfed  and  deadened  by  imprisonment, 
or  perverted  and  corrupted  by  evil  com- 
munications ;•  but  which  is  not  called 
into  being  or  given  its  moral  and  intel 
lectual  powers  merely  by  contact  with  the 
outside  world.  Her  emotional  life  ex- 
isted from  the  first,  and  welcomed  eager- 
ly the  opportunity  for  expression  which 
Dr.  Howe  gave  to  it. 

When  Laura  is  walking  through  a  passage- 
way, with  her  hands  spread  before  her,  she 
knows  instantly  every  one  she  meets,  and 
passes  them  with  a  sign  of  recognition  ;  but 
if  it  be  a  girl  of  her  own  age,  and  especially 


if  oni  of  her  favorites,  there  is  instantly  a 
bright  smile  of  recognition,  an  intertwining 
of  arm!;,  a  grasping  of  hands,  and  a  swift 
telegraphing  upon  the  tiny  fingers  whose 
rapid  evolutions  convey  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  from  the  outposts  of  one  mind  to 
those  of  the  other.  There  are  questions  and 
answers,  exchanges  of  joy  or  sorrow ;  there 
are  kissings  and  partings,  just  as  between 
little  children  with  all  their  senses.  One 
i  such  interview  is  a  better  refutation  of  the 
doctrine  that  mind  is  the  result  of  sensation 
than  folios  of  learned  argument.  If  those 
philosophers  who  consider  man  as  only  the 
most  perfect  animal,  and  attribute  his  supe 
riority  to  his  senses,  be  correct,  then  a  dog 
or  a  monkey  should  have  mental  power 
quadruple  that  of  poor  Laura  Bridgman,  who 
has  but  one  sense. 

Her  language  shows  this  conscious- 
ness of  spiritual  entity.  After  a  long 
lesson,  she  says,  "  I  cannot  study  more. 
Think  is  tired." 

Her  perplexities  make  clear  to  us  the 
perplexities   which   must    puzzle    other 
children,  but  which  are  so  easily  solved 
that  we  hardly  realize  their  existence. 
|  She  readily  conceived  that  left  hand 
meant  her  left  hand,  but  with  difficulty 
generalized  the  term.  .  .  .  She  put  her 
finger  on  her  nose  and  asked  if  that  was 
left  or  right ;  thus  she   continually  puz- 
zles one."     Her  mistakes  were  those  of 
other  children,  but,  being  corrected  with 
more  difficulty,  they  illustrate  the  mental 
processes  which  generally  go  on  un  per- 
ceived.    Thus   the   difference   between 
in  and  on  was  not  easily  caught.     "  She 
says,  '  teacher  sitting  in  sofa,'  .  .  .  the 
sofa  having  sides,  she  naturally  says  in." 
To  be  bv  herself  she  quickly  learns  is  to 
|  be  alone — al — one;  but  she  deduces  the 
conclusion  that  when  she  is  with  a  com- 
'  panion  she  is  al — two.     The  object  pre- 
cedes the  verb  in  her  first  speech,  as  it 
Idoesin  the  Latin  :  "  Laura,  head,  give." 
'She  illustrates  the  real  secret  of  fond- 
ness   for    dress — approbativeness.     Of 
course  the  beauty  can  be  nothing  to  her; 
yet  she  has  the  same  gladness  in  a  bit 
of   finery  which   any  other  girl  of  her 
age  possesses,  and  is  eager  to  go  out 
with  it,  where   others  will  see  it.     She 
has  an  innate  conscience ;  it  is  not  all 
the  result  of  development ;  it  is  not  an 
outgrowth  of,  but  it  is  vitally  connected 
with,  approbativeness,  by   which    it   is 
reached,  instructed,  and  developed.    We 
quote  from  the  journals  of  one  of  her 
teachers : 


Sept.  23.     Held  a  conversation  with  Laura 

this  morning  about  the  word  blame :    What 

is  blame?   "  Blame  is  to  strike."  No.   When 

you  are  not  pleasant  I  blame  you  because 

you  know  it  is  wrong,  and  I  think  you  are 

wrong  but  I  do  not  strike  you.    "  I  blame  to 

strike  ?"    Yes,  you  are  to  blame.     I  blame 

you  because  you  know  it  is  wrong  to  strike, 

and  all  boys  and  girls  are  to  blame  when 

they  do  wrong,   because   they  know   it   is 

wrong.    "  Little  girls  took  apples."    Where 

were  apples?    "In  street,  was  she  wrong?" 

,Yes.    Why  did  she  take  apples  ?    "  Because 

she  was  hungry."    You  eat  when  you  are 

hungry,  is  it  wrong?     "When  folks  give 

me."    Why  do  little  girls  not  get  grapes  in 

yard?    "Because  they   are  not  little  girls' 

grapes."    Would  it  be  right  for  little  girls  to 

get  grapes  when  doctor  and  all  folks  did  not 

know  ?   "  No,  it  would  be  very  wrong."  You 

can  get  grapes   and  doctor  will  not  know : 

would  it  be  right?    "No/"    What  is  it  to 

take    things    when    folks    do    not    know? 

Wrong."     It  is  to  steal.    "  What  is  steal?" 

|To  take  things  that  are  not  yours.     "  What 

Would  doctor  do  if  I   took  grapes?"     He 

ould  be  very  sorry,  and  cry,  and_  say  you 

ere  wrong   to  steal.     Do  you  think  good 

iris    steal?     "No!"      What    girls    steal? 

Bad.     Would   blood   come    in  face  if   I 

teal?"    Yes. 


We  may  add  that  Dr.  Howe,  who  was 
a  very  painstaking  and  a  very  ™P™1* 
diced  observer,  is  convinced  that      he 
idea  of  right  and  wrong  occurred  to  her 
(to  use  common   language)  before  any 
word  expressive  of  it  was  taught  to  her 
Her  conscience  was  expressed  not  only 
in  words  but  in  character— in  "  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  benevolence,  and  truth- 
fulness," and  even   more,  it  seems  to 
us,  in  her  extraordinary  patience.      "In 
every   action    unbiased    by    extraneous 
influences,   she   'gravitates  toward   the 
right'  as  naturally  as  a  stone  falls  to  the 
ground,"  a  statement  difficult  to  recon- 
cile  with    the  old   Puritan   doctrine  of 
total  depravity,  which  made  all  natural 
tendency    toward    evil    and    sin.      Her 
theology   was,  of   course,   of  the   very 
simplest;  for  Dr.  Howe  wisely  refused 
to    impose    traditional     notions     upon 
her;    he    wished   her   theological   faith 
to   grow  out    of    her  experience.      But 
she  had  a  theology.     At  twelve  years 
oVi  she  speaks  of  God— the  word  must 
of  course  have  been  given  to  her.     The 
teacher  asks  her,  "  Who  told  you  about 
God?"      "No    one,"    she    replies;  "I 
think  about  God."    She  asks  God  to  give 
her  "  good  thoughts."     She  wonders  why 
God  made   mosquitoes.     She    has   her 
penitential  moods,  and  in  them  wonders 
why  she  does  wrong  so  often.     She  ex- 
presses her   penitence   for  her  wrong- 
1   doing  by  life  and  deeds,  no  less  than  by 
i   words.     She  is  an  eager  student  of  the 
1   New  Testament  when  it  is  opened  to 
her.     She  is  purposely  left  by  Dr.  Howe 
untaught  in  the  phraseologies  of  theol- 
ogy; but  she  does  not  disappoint  his 
expectation  that  she  will  seek  for  God 
after  a  way  of  her  own. 

It  was  a  touching  and  beautiful  sight  to 
see  this  young  soul,  that  had  lain  so  long  in 
utter  darkness  and  stillness,  as  soon  as  the 
obstacles  were  cleared  from  its  path,  begin 
to  move  forward  and  upward,  to  seek  and  to 
own  its  Creator,  God.  It  was  as  if  the  lost 
Pleiad,  brought  back  again  to  her  native 
sphere  and  under  her  native  influences, 
should  begin  to  move  onward  with  graceful 
sweep,  and,  joining  her  sister  stars,  renew 
her  circlinghomage  around  the  central  throne 
of  light.  Her  intellect  had  done  part  of  its 
work ;  it  had  brought  God  to  her  mind.  .  .  . 

All  preachers,  teachers,  and  parents 
will  find  valuable  suggestions  for  their 
j  work  in  a  careful  reading  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  growth  of  a  soul. 

AY^an    "YorYv  dv\>(  ■ 


Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall 

lar  sentiment,  and,  finally,  to  attain  an  overwheli 
ing  success  must  be  gratifying  to  the  worker. 

The  pioneer  in  a  new  thought  has  just  as  much 
overcome  as  a  pioneer  in  a  new  land.     The  realm 
thought  is  as  wide  as  the  world,  and  the  thinker  an< 
educator  marks  out  the  way,  the  long    and  oftii 
seemingly   indirect   way,   which   finally  makes   th< 
travel  easy  toward  the  once  far  away  goal. 

In  conceiving  and  undertaking  a  new  system  fc 
;he  education  of  the  blind  and  the  wonderful  outcom< 
of  the  application  in  the  case  of  the  famous  Laur; 
Bridgman,    a   child   with   only   one   sense  —  that   o: 
touch — Doctor    Howe,    the    organizer    of    what    is* 
now  known  as  the  Massachusetts  Institute  for  the! 
Blind,  possessed  a  courage  and  ability  that  is  not] 
only  magnificent  but  matchless. 

Taking  a  few  blind  children  from  the  streets.  Dr. 
Howe  received  them  at  his  father's  house,  thusJ 
making  a  small  beginning  in  his  great  work.  After 
expending  all  the  funds  contributed,  and  finding  an' 
accumulation  of  several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
debts,  an  exhibition  of  the  progress  made  was  given 
before  the  legislature,  which  made  such  a  deep  im- 
pression that  the  two  houses  voted — almost  by 
acclamation — the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  per 
annum  to  the  institution,  on  the  condition  that  it 
should  educate,  and  support,  twenty  poor  blind  from 
the  State  gratuitously. 
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"LAURA 
BRIDGMAN;  Dr 
Howe's  Famous 
Pupil,  and  What  He 
Taught  Her."  By 
Maud  Howe  and 
Florence  Howe  Hall. 
Illustrated.  Little, 
Brown  &  Company. 

To  do  a  difficult 
work  well  calls  for 
both  a  public  and 
private  commenda- 
tion. To  start  from 
small  beginnings,  to 
struggle  with  popu- 
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It  seems  strange,  indeed,  that  the  world  has  had  to 
|  wait  so  many  years  for  a  complete  and  authentic  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Howe's  famous  experiments  with  Laura 
Bridgman  which  resulted  in  the  first  case  of  successful 
instruction  of  a  child  who  was  blind  as  well  as  deaf- 
mute.    Such  an  account  is  now  given  to  the  public  by 
Dr.  Howe's  daughters,  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe 
Hall,   in   a  volume    entitled   "Laura  Bridgman,   Dr. 
Howe's  Famous  Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught  Her" 
(Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.).   Dr.  Howe  himself  died 
in  1876,  after  having  more  than  once  expressed  a  deter- 
mination to  write  a  full  account  of  these  experiments  ; 
but  he  was  absorbed  in  other  work  and  found  no  time 
for  the  task.    It  is  announced  that  this  volume  will  be 
followed  in  due  time  by  the  earlier  adventures  and 
journals  of  Howe,  which  another  daughter,  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards,  is  editing,   and  eventually,  it  is  hoped,   by  the 
later  and  more  public  life  of  Dr.  Howe.     As  is  well 
known,  many  blind  deaf-mutes;  such  as  Helen  Keller, 
have  been  benefited  by  the  system  of  education  which 
Dr.  Howe  .devised  for  Laura  Bridgman.     The  records 
of  his  experiments  are  of  the  highest  scientific  and  edu- 
cational value. 
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A  book  of  especial  interest  among 
recent  publications  is  an  account,  writ- 
ten by  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe 
Hall,  of  Laura  Bridgman's  education 
at  the  Perkins  Institute. 

Incidentally,  we  gather,    the    book 

gives  a  good  deal  of  Dr.  Howe's  views 
in  education  and  of  his  peculiar  but 
highly  successful  management  of  the 
institution  with  which  his  name  is 
connected. 

•/  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the*  cause  of  in- 
dustrial education,  or  more  properly, 
of  manual  training,,  as  were  his  con- 
temporaries who  were  conducting  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  but  he  app-oach- 
ed  the  question  from  the  educational 
side,  while  in  the  school  for  the  deaf  at 
that  time  it  was  generally  regarded  at 
,a  matter  of, strictly  economic  interest. 
Dr.  Howe  was  in  advance  of  his 
time,  too,  in  seeing  clearly  that  the 
process  of  successful  education  neces- 
sarily implies  the  gradual  relaxing  of 
the  hold  of  authority  on  the  part  of 
parent  and  teacher  and  the  substitution 
of  self-government.  The  writer  has 
not  seen  the  book,  and  knows  of  it 
only  from  an  extended  and  discrimin- 
ating review  of  it  published  in  the 
Boston  Transcript  of  October  ,21st. 
The  book  is  published  by  Little  & 
Brown,  Boston. 
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"Dr.    Howe   and    Laura    Bridg- 
man." 

In  "Laura  Bridgman:  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her"  (Little, 
Brown  <fe  Co.),  by  Maud  Howe  and  Florence 
Howe  Hall,  an  account  is  given  in  the  words 
of  the  doctor  himself  of  how  he  reached  the 
dark  mind  of  the  blind  deaf-mute.  This  was 
the  first  successful  attempt  of  the  kind, 
and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
will  find  it  worth  while  to  compare  the 
methods  employed  with  those  followed  in 
the  case  of  that  later  wonder,  Helen  Keller. 

There  are  many  points  brought  out  in  the 
narrative  of  importance  to  the  student  of 
psychology.  A  pathetic  detail  is  the  effect 
produced  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil  by  the 
ill  judged  effort  of  her  family  to  thrust  a 
1  certain  sort  of  religious  instruction  upon  the 
girl.  This  is  a  wonderful  story  of  modest 
and  self-sacrificing  devotion  on  the  part  of  a 
good  and  accomplished  man. 

Published  by  the  FroTidenes  Jonmsl  Co, 

Hob.  209  and  '213  Westminster  St. 
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WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  28,  1903. 

MANY  people  now  alive  can  .••?- 
member  the  intense  interest 
which  was  felt,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  in  England,  over  the  ef- 
forts— destined  to  be  successful— of  Dr. 
Samuel  Grirtky  Howe  to  educate  a 
child  who  was  afflicted  to  such  Bjn  ex- 
tent that  she  had  the  use  ot  but  one 
sense,  that  of  touch.  Among  these 
keen  observers  the  taajorit:  b 
extremely  pessimistic.  They  Sec 
that  the  earnest  doctor  was  Loo  I 
ful,  that  the  task  which  lie  had  .-  t 
himself  was  beyond  even  his  seemingly 
marvellous  ability  to  make  the  blind  si  e. 
Even  to-day.  when  we  have  the  re- 
markable case  of  Hiss  Kellar  to  pro.e 
how  much  may  be  done  tor  one  thus 
deprived  of  sight,  healing-  and  speech, 
the  success  ot  Dr.  Howe  with  Laura 
Bridgman  seems  no  less  wonderful,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  thai  poor  L 
had  not  even  the  sense  of  smell   to 


and  her  teachers  to  give  h< 
idea    of   the    world 

ablll 

'"' 
eld' 

couraging  af, 
of   I 

was    the  |    soul.       [I 

while  to  rea.lzc  ju.^t  whs 
No      were      against      which       he 
Unconsciously,       the 
stiii-.  from 

portance    of    under 
cumstancea     as    n 
tion,    the    history    of    the    life    of 
many     times     afflicted 
blessed  woman,  Is  a  mo  jj  one. 

The   two  daughters  of   Dr.    Howe,    Miss 
Maud    Howe    and    Ml 

ill,    have    undertaken    the   task   ( 
cording    the   simple   and   yet 
events    of    that    life    in    "Laura    B 
man:    Dr.    Howe's    Famous    Pupi: 
What  He  Taught  Her."*    The  blogl 
possesses    much    more  ihary 

human  interest.      T 
of    the    latent    power--,    pre-,, 
up.  as  it  were,  In  a   barred  cage,  b 
almost     painful      fascination      for     the 
average  person,  who  finds  it  imp-, 
to    conceive    what    existence    might    lie 
were   he   to   be   deprived   of   more   than 
half  of  his  life. 

Laura    Bridgman,    the   third   daughter 
of  Daniel  and  Harmony  Bridgman,  wa~ 
born    In    Hanover,    N.    H., 
She    was    from    the    first   an    exti- 
deiicate  child.       When   she   was  2   years 
old,  the  scarlet  fever  attackc 
after  a  very  long  illness    left  her 
dumb,  blind,  and  unable  to  use  her 
of   smell,    if   she    had    any.       From    this 
time  she  led  an  existence  as  far  apart 
from   that  of  other  normal   children  of 
her  age  as  could  well  be  imagined.    Her 
parents   were   hard-working   people   ar.d 
could  give  little  time  to  tne  training  or 
this    helpless    being.       Indeed,    in     any 
case,    they    would    hardly    have    known 
how    to    set    to    work    to   give    her   any 
more  than  the  most  elementary  concep- 
tions.     She  was  taught   that   when   her 
father  stamped   his   foot   it   meant   that 
she  must  do  as  he  wished.      She  learned 
to  make  a  few  signs  for  things  that  she 
wanted.       This   was    the   extent   or 
education.      Her  only  pleasure  consisted 
>n    taking    walks    with    an    old    m. 
the  neighborhood,  ^.sa  Tenney,  wh 
generally    regarded    as  rather  "lacking." 
He  had  compassion  on   the   lo 
and   took  her  out  with   him.    ! 
for  hours.       He  was  no  more  able 
were   her   father   and    mother    to    teach 
her  anything,    but   he   made   her   h 
by   the  sense,  of  human  corai 
which    she    was    thus    gi 

When    Laura    was   three  years  old  Dr 
Howe    had    succeeded    with    the   aid    uf 
other  enthusiasts  in  establishing  at  his 
father's  house  the  beginning  of  his  fa- 
mous school   for   the   blind.    His   efforts 
in   this  direction  arose  out  of  the 
teeimg   of    compassion    which    his 
heart    experienced    toward    these    unfor- 
tunate   and    hitherto    isolated 
Four   years   later   this   sincere   ben< 
tor  heard  through  an  art.cle  v 
another  doctor  of  the  existence  o. 
poor  child,  and  though  he  did  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  poss.bie  to  edueaie 
her.    he    resolved,    after    having    visiled 
her  personally,  to  make  the  eff. 
parents  were  willing.    Thev  a 
seined    to    his    project,    and    took"  then- 
child   to   Boston.    There    , 
to  the  charge  of  Dr.  Howe  and  his  sis- 
ter,   Miss   Jeannette,    who   assisted 
In  his  work.    "From  the  very  first."  we 
are  told,  "she  seems  to  have 
Dr.  Howe  as  her  best   friend."    Infinite 
patience  was  reyuired  to  teat 
thmg.    Naturally  the  ha 
was    to    make    a     beginning.    Ore 
methods   of    teaching    the    blind   appeal 
to    the    sense    of     hearing.    Of     course 
these   were    useless,    it    was   Unposs 
to    teach    her   signs   for   various    . 
corresponding     to    those    em: 
savages.    But    this    would    never 
her  above   the  level  of   the   savage 
some  way  she  must  be  made   t 
stand   what   were  the  2G  arbit 
of   the   alphabet.    Raised    labels 
names  of  common  .-.. 
or   spoon    were   printed.    At    r 
were  pasted   upon    the  article; 


by  the  words. '  Then  detached  Labels 
were  put  into  her  hands  and  .The  was 
made  to  feel  them  again.  She  showed 
that  she  had  learned  the  first  part  of 
her  lesson  by  putting  the  labels  on  the 
proper  objects.  Then  they  were  mingled 
in  a  heap  and  she  was  made  to  seiect 
those  which  she  wanted.  All  this  lime 
ehe  had  no  idea  of  separate  letters. 
The  whole  word  was  a  sign  of  the  ob- 
ject. What  followed  is  quoted  from  Dr. 
Howe's  description. 

"  'The  next  step  was  to  give  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  component  pans  of  the  co  :>- 
piex  sign,  book,  for  instance.  This  was 
done  by  cutting  up  the  label  into  four 
parts,  each  part  having  one  letter  in  it. 
These  were  first  arranged  in  order, 
b-o-o-k,  until  she  had  learned  it,  then 
mingled  up  together,  then  re-arranged, 
she  feeling  her  teacher's  hand  all  the 
time,  and  eager  to  begin  and  try  to 
Eoive  a  new  step  in  tins  strange  puz- 
zle.' " 

This  exercise  went  on  for  weeks  with 
merely  mechanical  success.  Then  Dr. 
Howe  tells  of  the  crucial  moment  when 
her  mind  began  to  see  that  all  this  had 
a.  purpose. 

"  'The  poor  child  had  sat  in  mute 
amazement,  and  patiently  imitated 
everything  her  teacher  did;  but  now* the 
truth  began  to  flash  upon  her,  her  in- 
tellect began  to  work,  she  perceived 
that  here  was  a  way  by  which  she 
could  make  up  a  sign  of  anything  whic-n 
was  in  "her  own  mind  and  show  it  to 
another  mind,  and  at  once  her  counte- 
nance lighted  up  with  a  human  ex- 
pression; it  was  no  longer  a  dog  or  a 
parrot — it  was  an  immortal  spirit, 
eagerly  seizing  upon  a  new  link  of 
union  with  other  spirits!  I  could  almost 
fix  upon  the  moment  when  this  truth 
dawned  upon  her  mind,  and  spread  its 
light  to  her  countenance,  I  saw  that 
the  great  obstacle  was  overcome,  and 
that  henceforth  nothing  but  patient  and 
persevering,  plain  and  straightforward 
efforts  were  to  be  used.'  " 

The  great  point  had  indeed  been 
gained,  yet  there  were  still  minor  ■  - 1 i— 
maxes  in  the  child's  mental  growth. 
Her  idea  of  language  w'as  confined  at 
this  time  to  concrete  objects.  Slowly 
she  was  given  some  idea  of  verbs  and 
prepositions;  but  it  took  years  of 
patient  endeavor  to  give  her  any  real 
conception  of  abstract  expressions. 
She  learned  the  sign  language  very 
quickly,  however,  and  was  able  to  tell 
her  little  blind  playmates  what  she, 
wished  to  say  and  to  understand  them 
by  feeling  of  their  hands  while  they' 
made   the   signs.    At   this   stage   in   her 

progress  she  made  a  visit  to  her 
parents,  accompanied  by  her  teacher, 
■-.flighted  them  by  her  intelligence 
and  the  ease  with  -which  she  could  com- 
municate her  impressions  on  ordinary 
matters.  The  next  step  was  to  team 
her  to  write.  Dr.  Howe's  account  of 
this  process  is  again  quoted  by  bis) 
daughters. 

'  'it  was  amusing  to  witness  the 
dumb  amazement  with  which  she  suo- 
mitteil  to  the  process,  the  docility  wiv.li 
which  she  imitated  every  motion,  and 
thf-  perseverance  with  which  she  moved 
pencil  over  and  over  again  in  the 
same  truck  until  she  could  form  the 
letter.  But  when  at  last  the  idea 
dawned  upon  her.  that  b-<-  this  mys- 
terious process  she  could  make  other 
people  understand  what  she  thought, 
her  joy  was  boundless.  Never  did  a 
child  apply  more  eagerly  and  joyftti'y 
to  any  task  than  she  did  to  this,  and  in 
is  she  could  make  every  loi- 
ter distinctly,  and  separate  words  from 
each   other. 

Probably  the  happiest  years  of  Laura 
Bridgrnan's  life  were  those  of  her  early 
youth,  when  she  was  continually  learn- 
ing something  new  and  had  the  delight 
of  thinking  that  she  was  always  grow- 
ing more  and  more  in  touch  with  those 
around  her.  When  she  had  learned  all 
that  could  be  taught  her  at  the  institu- 
tion, it  was  deemed  best  that  she  should 
return  to  Hanover.  Her  health  was 
not  rol-ust  enough,  however,  to  stand 
the  great  change  in  all  her  habits.  She 
me  weaker  and  weaker,  until  her 
parents  realized  that  i£  her  life  was  to 
be  saved  something  must  bo  done.  Word 
was  sent  to  Dr.  Howe,  and  he  dispatched 
her  former  teacher  to  her  assistance, 
that  she  might  be  brought  back  to  the 
only  real  home  which  she  had  known. 
She  was  so  weak  that  this  lady  almost 
despaired  of  getting  her  to  Boston  alive, 
but    this    was    at    length    accomplished 

•LACRA  BRIDGMAN.  Dr.  Howe's  1'sm.ius 
Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her.  By  Maud 
Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  Illustrated 
*1  50  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  For  bale 
by  ail   booksellers. 


and  she  recovered  by  slow  degrees  from 
her  illness,  and  took  up  her  life  anew. 
From  this  time  she  took  up  the  exist- 
ence which  lasted  until  her  death,  in  1SS9, 
with  few  variations,  according  to  cir- 
cumstance. She  was,  of  course,  never 
the  same  as  other  women;  yet  the  num- 
ber of  things  which  she  could  do  was 
marvellous.  She  was  able  to  dust 
shelves  filled  with  delicate  bric-a-brac 
without  breaking  or  injuring  a  thing. 
She  sewed  and  knitted  beautifully,  even 
acting  as  instructress  to  the  blind 
pupils  at  the  school.  Her  needlework 
was  so  extraordinary  that  she  was  able 
to  make  a  fair  sum  by  that  means. 
Her  perfectly  natural  love  of  pleasure 
is  shown  in  the  following  paragraph: 

"On  an  evening  she  was  ready  for  a 
frolic;  she  never  lost  her  love  of  fun. 
The  Sunday  tea  table  was  graced  by 
her  own  porcelain  and  silver,  which  she 
carefully  laid  out,  washed  and  put  away, 
never  allowing  anyone  else  to  have  the 
care  of  it.  The  most  cherished  of  these 
precious  articles  were  the  silver  fork 
and  spoon  given  her  years  before  by 
Charles  Sumner.  As'  there  were  not 
enough  spoons  to  go  around,  they  were 
placed  in  turn  at  the  plates  of  the  dif- 
ferent teachers.  Though  such  an  early 
riser,  Laura,  in  her  later  years,  did  not 
like  to  go  to  bed  betimes.  One  evening 
she  locked  her  friends  into  the  parlor 
as  a  playful  hint  that  they  might  sit 
up  and  keep  her  company  a  little 
longer." 

Her  defects  of  sight  and  hearing  made 
her  unconscious  of  the  need  for  re- 
straint in  the  expression  of  her  opin- 
ions regarding  people,  although  in  her 
later  years  she  learned  to  be  more 
guarded.  She  was  wonderfully  quick 
in  reading"  character,  and  sometimes 
told  the  subject  of  her  investigations 
their  faults  or  virtues  with  painful  can- 
dor. On  the  whole,  she  was  very  trust- 
ful. Almost  everyone  had  been  kind 
to  her,  and  she  believed  that  people 
were  good  unless  they  proved  them- 
selves the  contrary.  Then  there  was  no 
complete  forgiveness  for  even  a  minor 
offence.  She  was  thus  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent always  a  child;  yet  in  many  ways 
her  mind  was  fully  developed.  She  re- 
ceived much  pleasure  from  small  things, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  young,  and  with 
an  impetuous  disposition  and  natural 
lack  of  patience  increased  in  sweetness 
as  the  years  went  on,  and  became 
more  and  more  disposed  to  make  the 
best  of  everything  trying  in  her  situa- 
tion. In  the  story  of  her  life  there  are 
records  of  two  fine  lives— that  of  the 
"noble  Doctor,"  as  she  always  called 
him,  and  of  the  much-afflicted  woman 
who  responded  to  the  full  extent  of  her 
ability  to  his  devoted  efforts  in  her 
behalf.  It  is  indeed  an  absorbing  bi- 
ography. 


V\* 


Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hairwritei  me:  "It 
was  my  dear  father's  intention  to  write 
himself  a  full  account  of  Laura's  educa- 
tion, but  other  works  of  philanthropy,  new 
snd  old,  kept  him  busy  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  How  gallant  a  spirit  his  was,  and  in 
what  a  remarkable  degree  he  united  the 
romantic  and  the  practical  side  of  things; 
to  the  rising  generation  all  this  is  dim,  if 
not  unknown." 

Yes,  Dr  Howe,  at  thirty,  just  returned 
fiom  his  aid  in  the  Greek  Revolution, 
"the  handsomest  man  of  his  day,"  with  a 
most  brilliant  future  before  him  in  every 
position  he  might  be  placed,  "deliberately 
chose  to  give  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  idiot,  the 
j  insane,  the  convict,  the  slave,  the  unfortu- 
nate everywhere.  Oh,  what  a  glorious 
record  was  his,  and  his  influence  is  still  , 
strong  and   blessed! 

Even    what   he    called    "matters    of   pri-j 
vate  interests"  proved  to  be  the  carrying 
of  funds  and  supplies  to  the  disheartened 
Poles,  then  struggling  for  freedom. 

Of  course  he  drew  around  him  all  tne 
noblest  men  and  women  of  the  day,— 
Dorothea  Dix,  Horace  Mann,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, Theodore  Parker.  Charles  Dickens 
carried  away  impressions  which  he  never 
lost.  He  thus  described  his  visit  in  his 
American  Notes:  "There  she  was,  before 
me;  built  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  marble  cell, 
impervious  to  any  ray  of  light,  or  particle 
of  sound;  with  her  poor  white  hand  peep- 
ing through  a  chink  in  the  wall,  beckoning 
to  some  good  man  for  help,  that  an  im- 
mortal soul  might  be  awakened.  Long  be- 
ftre  I  looked  upon  her  the  help  had  come. 
Her  face  was  radiant  with  intelligence 
and  pleasure.  Her  hair,  braided  by  he- 
own  hands,  was  bound  about  a  head  whos? 
intellectual  capacity  and  development  were 
beautifully  expressed  in  its  graceful  out- 
line, and  its  broad  open  brow;  her  dres 
arranged  by  herself,  was  a  pattern  of 
neatness  and  simplicity;  the  work  she  had 
knitted  lay  beside  her;  her  writing-book 
was  on  the  desk  she  leaned  upon.  A  doll 
she  had  dressed  lay  near  upon  the  ground. 
I  took  it  up,  and  saw  she  had  made  a 
green  fillet  such  as  she  wore  herself,  and 
fastened  about  its  mimic   eyes." 

No  one  can  read  this  story  of  two  lives 
without  being  reproached  and  humiliated 
by  their  own  self-centred,  useless,  frivol- 
ous careers,  and  made  to  see  that  to  do 
something  for  somebody  else,  and  quickly, 
is  the  only  way  to  live.  Little,  Brown,  & 
Co. 
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Next  in  interest  to  me  is  the  story  of 
™  Bridgman,  D,  Howe's  Famou 
Puoil  and  What  He  Taught  Her,  by  two 
If  his  daughters.  A  beautiful  tribute  to 
a  rare  man;  -  a  genuine  philanthropist, 
who  gave  his  life  to  bettering  the  condi- 
t on  of  those  afflicted,  or  needing  his  aid 
1  His  success  with  that  poor  shut-in  and 
shut-up  child  was  almost  a  mirac  e.  It 
las  a  double  achievement,  for  by  his ;  sys- 
tem Helen  Keller  was  also  enabl  d  to 
0ITn  the  windows  of  her  soul  to  the  light 
oesides  hundreds  of  less  known  blind-deaf 

"T lake  especial  interest  in  this  biog- 
raphy, as  Laura  was  born  in  my  own  town 
of  Hanover,  N.  H,  and  I  used  to  hea^ 
about  the  wonderful  progress  she  was 
making.  I  also  went  to  East  Hanover ■* 
call  upon  her  when  she  was  at  heme  on  a 
vacation  and  she  wrote  for  me,  and  gave 
me  some  of  her  pretty  lace  edging,  which 
she  enjoved  making. 

She  said,  by  talking  in  finger  language 
to  her  aunt,  "Tell  Miss  Sanborn  that  I  ve 
heard   of  her."     I  felt  duly  proud  of  this 

until  I  repeated  her  remark  to  my  father, 
who  said,  "Yes,  but  you  notice  that  she 
did  not  state   what  she  had  heard!" 


Nc.3096-  November  7,  1903. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  human  docu- 
ment -which  is  contained  in  the  volume 
on  "Laura  Bridgman,"  by  Maud  Howe 
and  Florence  Howe  Hall.  The  book 
tells,  with  a  minuteness  and  fulness  of 
detail  which  gives  it  great  educational 
and  psychologic  value,  the  story  of  the 
famous  pupil  of  Dr.  Howe  and  what 
he  taught  her.  The  mental  and  spir- 
itual development  of  this  extraordinary 
woman,  who  was  bereft  of  all  but  one 
of  the  senses,  but  who  nevertheless 
was  trained  to  receive  impressions,  to 
acquire  knowledge  and  to  express  her 
thoughts  and  feelings  is  almost  a  mod- 
ern miracle.  The  processes  by  which 
it  was  achieved,  the  infinite  patience 
and  ingenuity  employed,  and  the  suc- 
cessive stages  by  which  what  seemed 
at  the  beginning  impossible  results 
-were  reached  are  here  described  from 
Dr.  Howe's  records,  Laura  Bridgrnan's 
own  letters  and  journals  and  other 
sources,  the  material  being  selected 
and  wrought  into  a  continuous  narra- 
tive by  two  of  Dr.  Howe's  daughters. 


From  Be 
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The  story  has  never  been  told  in  de- 
tail before,  and  it  is  of  great  value  and 
interest  not  only  In  its  bearing  upon 
the  education  of  blind  deaf-mutes,  but 
from  the  light  which  it  throws  upon 
the  processes  of  mental  development. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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Apropos  of  Boston,  I  learn  through  « 
newspaper  advertisement  that  ti,« 
daughters  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  G.  Ho*e 
have  just  published  a  little  volume, 
entitled  '  Laura  Bridgeniau",  which 
deals  with  the  methods  of  their  father  iu 
the  education  of  thi.t  remarkable  woman 
who,  though  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and 
with  very  imperfect  smell  and  taste, 
achieved  so  remarkttblc  a  degree  of  in- 
formation and  development  of  mind  asj 
uowerlully.  to  enlist  the  interest  andj 
sympathy  oi  Mr.  Dickens,  who  gave  her 
an  immortality  of  fame  that  Ihe  later 
prodigies  of  the  sort  will  scarcely  enjoy, 
though,  as  ought  to  have  been  the  case, 
they  have  acquired  more,  and  reached  a 
i  range  of  acquaintance.  But  any 
of  them  have  enough,  and  well  deserve 
it  all.  Let  us  he  thankful  that  there  is 
quite  enough  to  go  round". 


A  volume  devoted  to  this  subject    will 

a    very     limited,     hut      extre 

,1.      The    people     wh< 


of  various  sui  I   . 
Cut 

i  111     City,        1  !    o.is      U     ' 

I 

removal   i  in 

every  respect*  ittli     I 
[Oi  now. 


by  a  (ouch.     A  circuit  is  closed.  By 

an   electric      current   is  s.-nf. 

through    a   small    incandescent    lamp 

in   front  of  a  parabolic   mirror,   the 

of  which    are   thrown    into 

■  f  the  sleeper.      It   releases      a 
sprint,'      connected    with    a   hammer, 
whirl,    falls  upon   a  fulminating  < 
I  he  loud  explosion  of  which 
quarters  is  perceptible  to  a  deaf  | 
son.     )i   also  gives  notice  of  the 
trance   of   burglars   by   any   of 
above   methods,    by   means   of     con- 1 

on  by  a  wire  With  the  doors 
windows.      It    gives    indication 
fire    by    electric       therrno 
anywhere  on  the  premises. 


Date. 


would 

,.,.,,,;  sUcn  ;,  book  must  have  the  bump  of 
curiosity  very  largely  developerl,  and  yet 
tin  re  will  be  a  great  number  sold,  no 
doubt,  and  1  sincerely  hope  will  suffice 
to  allaj  tae  interest,  for  it  is  a  very 
tedious  process,  and  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise in  narration.  The  subject  is  very 
fully    discussed    in    one    of   Dr.    Howe's 

its.  presented  a  very  few  years  be- 
fore his  death.  I  believe.  Dr.  Howe's 
work  in  this  direction  is  aptly  compared 
to  that  of  Columbus;  for  he  was  explor- 
ing an  unknown  sea,  and  he  achieved  the 
enterprise  with  a  success  quite  as 
conspicuous,  of  its  kind.  The  difference, 
thank  God.  is,  that  there  are  but  few  to 
require,  directly,  its  benefits. 

They  are  rejoicing  at  Bust ver    the 

completion  oi  a  valuable  addition  lo    the 
datians  of    the    School    for    the 
Blind  in  S.  Boston.     The    east    win 

.  incipai  building  has  he<  n     brougbl 
into  symmetry  >.  ri.  older  portions  of 

I  the  building,  with  four  stories  of  i  ":'- 
tiooal  room  for  the  various  wants   of    the 

uilion.  The  added  sp  ice  increases 
dining    room    ace  munodal  ions, 
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Dickens's  Account  of  Laura  Bridgman. 

i  The  New  York  Times  Saturday  Tlcrinr  of  Books: 

In  your  issue  of  Nov.  7  there  appeared  a 
paragraph  quoting  from  Charles  Dickens's 
account  of  Laura  Bridgman,  in  his  "  Amer- 
ican Notes."  When  the  great  novelist 
published  that  story,  which  electrified  the 
English-speaking  world  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  he  gave  it  in  Dr.  Howe's  owrr 
words. 

"  I  have  extracted,"  says  Dickens,  "  a 
few  disjointed  fragments  of  her  history 
from  an  account  written  by  that  one  man 
who  has  made  her  what  she  is.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  and  touching  narrative,  and 
I  wish  I  could  present  it  entire." 

After  giving  extracts  from  Dr.  Howe's 
reports,  Dickens  goes  on  to  say:  "  Such  are 
a  few  fragments  from  the  simple  but  most 
interesting  and  instructive  history  of  Laura 
Bridgman.  There  are  not  many  persons,  I 
hope  and  believe,  who  after  reading  these 
passages  can  ever  hear -that  name  with 
indifference." 

What  Charles  Dickens  wished  he  might 
do  in  the  year  1S42  has  at  last  been  done. 
In  "  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
Pupil,  and  What  He  Taught  Her."  we 
have  the  whole  wonderful  -story  told  in  the 
words  of  the  man  who  made  her  what  she 
was.  It  is  this  that  gives  the  book  its 
unique  value,  and  makes  it  one  of  the  most 
I  fascinating  of  modern  biographies.     M.  A. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  11,  1903. 


Ireenfield   Mass   Gazetfea 
ttfiVliU- 


—Miss  Ethel  Hill,  who  only  a  few 
peeks  since  entered  the  Perkins  institute 
t  Boston,  had  the  misfortune  to  fal1 
lown  a  flight  of  stairs  last  week  Tues- 
lay ,  breaking  her  ankle  and  badly  sprain- 
ng  ber  wrist.  She  returned  to  her  home 
n  Amherst  Friday,  accompanied  by  her 


ilster,  Miss  Pearl  Hill. 


Date 


Miss  Hayes  of  Boston,  a  blind  woman  who 
is  employed  by  the  state  to  go  around  teach- 
ing the  blind  to  read  by  means  of  the 
"Braille",  or  raised  type,  has  been  here  to 
give  instruction  to  Mrs.  Alfred  Reed.  Miss 
Hayes  has  been  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain.  She  ex- 
pects to  come  to  Mrs.  Reed's  every  two 
.weeks,  and  finds  her  an  apt  pupil. 


F 


OR  BLIND  DEAF  MUTES. 


Clock  Pulls  Pillow  and  Throws    a 
Light  in   Face. 

•  A  Boston,  Mass.,  despatch  says: 
W.  B.  Shaw,  of  Brookline,  gave  an 
"electrical  party"  on  Monday  night, 
the  feature  of  which  was  the  exhibi- 
tion of  an  electrical  clock  for  blind 
deaf  mutes,      air.   Shaw  is  deaf    and 

|  dumb,  and  ho  was  assisted  in  de- 
monstrating the  workings   of  his  in- 

jvention  by  Tommy  Stringer,  blind, 
deaf,  and  dumb,  who  is  making 
great  progress  in  the  sciences.  T ho- 
c-lock not  only  tolls  the  time,  but 
alarms  the  sleeper  by  agitating  a 
lever  which  is  connected  by  a  spring 
to  a  pillow,  causing  the  pillow  to 
move  up  and  down,  the  vibrations 
being      communicated  to  the  sleeper 


K*> 
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Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Great-Grand^Daughter. 

Interesting  Family  Group  at  Newport 


[Photo  by  Alinan,  Newport.] 

HENRY    MARION    HALL.        MRS.    HOWE.  MRS.    HENRY  MARION    HALL 

FLORENCE    HOWE    HALL.  JULIA   WARD    H0WE    HALL         MAR'°N    HALL 


The  Famous  Woman'sTime 
Still  Fully  Occupied  with 
Various  Useful  Activities 
in  Boston  and  Newport. 


When   Julia   Ward   Howe   returned    to 
her   home   on   Beacon   street,   the   other 


day,  from  her  annual  summer  sojourn  at 

Newport.  R.  I.,  she  brought  with  her  an 
exceedingly  interesting  photograph  of  a 
family  group  in  which  the  author  of 
"The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  and 
her  great  grand-daughter  and  namesake 
are  the  central  figures.  Mrs.  Howe,  who 
observed  her  S4th  birthday  anniversary- 
last  May,  has  seen  her  three  daughters 
and  one  son  make  for  themselves  a 
name  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  two  of 
her  grand-daughters  (daughters  of 
Laura  B.  Richards)  are  now  entering 
on  promising  careers  in  the  field  of  art 
and  literature,  but  just  at  present  little 
Miss  Julia  Ward  Howe  Hall,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Marlon  Hall 
of  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  the  grand-daughter 
of  Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall,  the  author 
and  lecturer  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  born 
last  April,  is  the  joy  and  pride  of  this 
distinguished  family. 

It  is  a  far  different  Newport  life  into 
which  this  beloved  white-haired'  woman 
enters  from  year  to  year  than  that 
which  was  recently  so  scathingly  ar- 
raigned by  Henry  Watterson  in  his  at- 
tack on  the  wealthy  and  idle  smart  set. 


A  generation  ago  there  was  a  real 
aristocracy  of  brains  and  culture  In  this 
great  summer  resort,-  but  time  has 
wrought  many  changes  and  there  re- 
mains but  a  small  coterie  of  men  and 
women  who  practice  plain  living  and 
high  thinking,  while  their  very  neigh- 
bors are  endeavoring  to  outdo  each 
other  in  lavish  entertainments.  In  this 
small  circle  Mrs.  Howe  is  the  'honored 
queen,  as  she  is  in  Boston,  where  no 
gathering  of  literary  folk  is  complete 
without  her  presence. 

Mrs.  Howe  has  had  an  active  summer 
season,  considering-  her  years.  Happy 
when  surrounded  by  her  children  and 
grandchildren,  or  when  entertaining 
some  old-time  friend  at  her  comfort- 
able summer  home.  Oak  Glen,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Newport,  it  was  also  a 
pleasure  for  her  to  make  another  visiit 
to  the  little  chapel  in  South  Portsmouth, 
nearby,  where  the  sect  known  as  the 
Christians  worship,  and  there  preach  to 
them  the  word  of  God  in  a  simple  and 
direct  manner.  It  was  an  Inspiring 
picture  to  witness— that  of  this  vener- 
able,   white-haired    woman,    arrayed    in 


JlSndlng  behind 

wort*  of  cheer  and  ho  itten- 

tive  eoneregfttion  of  worki] 

g?nM  her  Anntribi 

tion  to  the  "Love   i,  I Margaret 

rvHer?"  -Mrs.    Howe    has   done    no    ex- 

"'  v.  literary  worl 
lhas i    been    excecdingls    In  n    the 

storv  of  "l.aura  Brldgman,    1) 
wJmous    Pupil    and     Whal     H      Taught 
He?  °  whlc h  two  of  her  d< 
at  work  upon,  and  which  has  since  been 

^Dr^muel  G.  Howe,  her  hUBbB 
who"  died  ft  Iffl.  was  the  first  pi 
to  devise  a  method  for  reaching  the 
shut-in  mind  of  the  deaf-blind  mute. 
Yet  to  ma."  of  the  younger  sren<  i  I  Ion, 
the  gfeat  pioneer  work  o?  Dr.  How.-  ■' 
, fh-ilf  of  the  helpless  is  unknown,  while 
there  a-o  Enumerable  intelligent  men 
and  wonv-n  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
flat  that  the  young  doctor  who  f ought! 
[n  hehair  of "the  Greeks  and  then  gave 
the  best  part  of  hie  life  to  teaching  the 
deaf  dumb  and  blind  in  the  Perkins 
Institution,  Boston  wag  the  life  partner 
of  the  woman  who  wrote  the  Battle 
Hvmn  of  the  Republic.'  and  who  has 
.since  aided  by  pen  and  speech  many 
wo?fhy  causes  in  behalf  of  humanity. 

Mrs    Howe  spent  some  of  the  happiest 
davs  of  her  life  in  the  institution  where 
Pi     Bridgmnn,    the    girl    who    came 
frou Da 'mouth/  N.   H..    to    Dr.   Howe 
lacklngthree  of  the  senses,  was  rescued 
from  a  living  death.     The  awakening  of 
the mind  and  soul   of   Laura   Bridsman 
was  the  result  of  years  of  devotion  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  Howe  and  his  assistants 
hit  thi«  Busy  man  never  found  time  to 
Sve  to  the  world  the  complete  story  of 
Sis    nionner    labors,    and    Mrs.    Howe    is 
natural      gvatlfied  that  two  of  her  own 
daughters  have  made  use  of  Dr.  Howe  s 
records    Laura's  own  journal  and  other 
■       iS„i   fliti     with    such    skill,    while 
hmrP  son"n-law    John   Elliott,    the  artist, 
has  supplied  the  drawings.     This  same 
Institution    where    Miss    Julia    Ward    of 
New    York    met    Dr.    Samuel    G.    Howe 
N..h.    si    vp»n    ago.      3    now    presided 
over  by   Micha'el  Anagnos.   the  husband 
of  Julia  Romana.  the  eldest  daughter  of 
nV  "Xn%  Mrs.  Howe,  who  died  in  18S5. 
While  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  the  young- 
»t  SLnehter    and  Florence  Howe  Hal  . 
?he  oldest  living  daughter,  were  at  work 
the  oldest  iiv    b  a   Bl.idgman     an- 

°„  /,.  daughter,  Laura  E.  Richards 
2&2e  name  has  been  a  household  word 
•  ™  hit-  "Captain  January"  was  pub- 
?-m,C<Vi  was  siting  a  book  of  fables,  and 
h?^c\Zl*  called  "The  Golden  Win- 
this    book      cauea       i     pubUshed,    with 

^Trtis  if  cover  and  appropriate  decoi- 
Stlons  made  by  her  own  daughter.  Julia 
WAr^^1ChadaMrs.  Howe  settled  down 
.  "ftitfter  It [her  comfortable  home 
?or-othe*^J  when  demands  upon  her  time 
in  Boston  when  aemanuyn     exceiient 

and,5frV»^S  responds  generously  to  the. 
''^v1  anneals  whk-h  are  made,  and  her. 
mans    app  „„    „f    the    manv    gather- 

?rst  KSffiTtaTwlll  £aceth'is  season 
taJ5?  S  »i  the  opening  meeting  this 
^'ei-Xn^/hl  own  house    of  thesBos- 

on!y^he10hoSnoCrldNut  the  active  presi- 
Sent 

COLORADO  INDEX.    NOV.  12,  1903. 

Two  of  t^l^aT^Bo^T^ers  which 
We  reached  the  conductor  of  these  pages  con- 
da  excellent  articles  regarding  the   Perkins 
Ltitution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Hind      Mr.  Anagnos.  the  efficient  principal  ot 
iat  Institution  has  been  anxious  for  some  time 
>  secure  greater  hall  facilities,  and  at  last  he 
L  succeeded.     It  seems  that  the  new    addi- 
on  is  four  stories    high,    there    being  ample 
loom  for  fuel  storage  in  the   basement,     ihe 

improvement  is  so  complete  and  so  unique 
that  we  venture  to  quote  at  least  a  part  of  the 
article  as  found  in  "The  Boston  Herald"  of 
|  October  the  19th,  knowing  that  it  will  be  of 
general  interest  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  education  of  the  blind. 

On  the  first  floor  the  old  dining  room  has 
been  greatly  enlarged,  while  the  kitchen  which 
is  entirley  new,  is  well  proportioned  and  com- 
modious. Adjoining  it  are  spacious  pantries 
and  refrigerator  rooms.  The  kitchen  is  well 
equipped  throughout.  The  enlargement  of  the 
dining  room  reduces  the  usefulness  of  the  se- 
condary dining  room,  and  it  was  therefore 
decided  to  shorten  this  in  order  that  enlarged 


hall  space  between  the  two  could  be  obtained 
and  a  new  approach  secured.  '  li i s  w;is  done 
and  a  wide  staircase  with  landings  lead  to 
the  hall  in  place  of  the  dark  ami  uarrow 
flight  of  stairs  that  formerly  answered  the 
purpose. 

On  the  second  floor  the  addition  lias  given 
the  school  three  spacious  and  well  lighted 
school-rooms  and  a  large  ante-room.  A  large 
well-lighted  corridor  runs  along  the  westerly 
side  of  the  wing,  giving  access  to  two  of  the 
school-rooms  and  ante-room  on  the  left,  while 
the  third  opens  off  the  end  of  the  corridor. 
One  of  these  is  a  study  room,  and  is  equipped 
with  many  machines. 

Another  is  for  the  study  of  geography,  and 
here  about  the  walls  are  many  raised  maps, 
some  of  the  hemispheres,  others  of  continents 
and  still  more  of  the  various  countries  of  the 
world.  Besides  these  there  are  various  globes 
about  the  room  with  raised  surfaces,  outlining 
the  hemispheres,  upon  which  the  mountain 
ranges,  rivers,  lakes,  etc.,  are  indicated  by 
elevations  or  depressions. 

Adjoining  this  is  the  room  for  the  stud}*  of 
physics  and  chemistry,  and  this  in  itself  is  a 
complete  laboratory.  Cases  about  the  walls 
contain  all  the  apparatus  essential  for  the 
pursuit  of  these  studies,  and  the  room  is 
supplied  with  every  facility  and  convenience 
to  assist  the  pupils. 

Above  these  rooms  is  the  handsome  and 
spacious  hall,  which   is  two  stories  in  height, 
this  entire  floor  being  used  for    hall    purposes. 
It   has   a   seating   capacity    of    320.     The  bal-  , 
cony  at  the  rear  of  the  hall  is  enlarged,  and  it  j 
is  now  approached  by  a  new  and  much  broader  : 
staircase,  with  landings  at  intervals. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  hall  is  the  stage 

which  is  also  much  larger  than  its  predecessors, 

having  a  frontage  of  21  feet  and  a  depth  of  35 

feet.     At  the  rear  of  this  is  the  handsome  and 

massive   organ,    which    has    been    thoroughly 

renovated  and  improved  until  it  is  now   equal  ; 
to  a  new  and  up-to-date  instrument. 

Windows  on  either  side  of  the  hall  allow 
for  ample  light  and  air,  while  the  hali  is  heat- 
ed by  steam  through  several  radiators  set 
beneath  the  windows.  The  wainscoting  and 
window  work  is  done  in  panelled  oak,  and  oak 
settees  are  arrauged  in  two  tiers  along  the 
hardwood  floor.  The  wall  and  ceiling  decora- 
tions are  exceptionally  beautiful  and  artistic, 
and,  as  the  hall  is  particularly  light,  they  can 
be  seen  to  excellent  advantage. 

At  the  rear  of  the  stage,  and  reached  by  a 
short  flight  of  stairs,  is  a  spacious  ba}'  -window, 
occupying  the  southerly  end  of  the  wing  and 
large  enough  to  be  used  as  an  ante-room. 

Improvements  have  also  been  made  on 
the  exterior.  On  the  second  floor  the  long 
piazza  which  runs  about  the  building  has 
been  continued  on  the  new  addition,  and  at 
the  southerly  end  a  bridge  has  been  built, 
connecting  the  easterly  wing  with  the"  wester- 
ly wing,  which  give  excellent  opportunity  for 
exercise,  as  well  as  providing  easy  access  be- 
tween the  two  wings,  particularly  in  case  of 
emergencies. 


The  eiitire  building  has  been  painted  on 
the  exterior,  and  many  other  minor  i  niprove 
ments  have  been  made,  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  trustees  and  to  the  convenience 
nnd  benefit  of  the  pupils. 
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From . 


Date 


'Miss  Edith  Thomas,  of"  Cliftondale.  [ 
has  recently  visited  the  Lynn  Library 
■or  the  Blind,  and  has  expressed  much 
interest  lint.  Miss  Thomas  is  deat, 
dumb  and  blind,  but  in  spite  of  this  has 
become  highly  educated.  Miss  Bubier 
the  blind  custodian  of  this  department 
or  the  library,  and  some  of  the  regular 
attendants  are  learning  the  hand  al- 
phabet, so  that  they  can  talk  with  Miss 
Thomas. 


From 


Date. 
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Ralph  Dexter,  the  little  hljndjpn  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Dexter,  has  been 
quite  seriously  ill  with  the  measles. 
In  the  fall  the  little  fellow  was  taken 
to  South  Boston  to  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute, but  came  home  to  escape  diph 
theria  which  broke  out  in  the  scho;l ; 
about  three  weeks  ago  he  returned 
there  only  to  contract  the  measles 
which  necessitated  a  seeond  reiurg^___ 


ARTICLES    MADE    BY    BLlfc(D 


-  Coming    Sale    of    Household    Articles    of 
Miss  Hayes'  Pupils  at  Heptorcan  Club. 

By  the  invitation  of  the  Heptorean 
club,  the  Work  department  for  blind 
women  will  hold  a  sale  at  the  close  of 
the  club  meeting  on  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 28.  At  4.30  o'clock,  on  that  after- 
noon, the  members  of  the  club  will  wel- 
come the  public  to  Unitarian  hall,  where 
an  attractive  array  of  tables  will  be 
stocked  with  a  large  assortment  of  use- 
ful and  fancy  household  articles  made 
by  blind  women.  The  goods  for 
sale  will  include  several  kinds  of  linen 
and  crash  towels,  different  styles  of 
wash-oloths,  aprons,  dusters,  holders, 
and  other  articles  of  daily  household 
use;  also  knitted  and  crocheted  blouses, 
shawls,  sacques,  purses,  mittens,  and 
raffia  baskets.  Orders  for  dainty 
handmade  nightdresses,  nurses'  aprons, 
pillows,  mattresses,  and  for  repairing 
cane-seat  chairs,  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived. 

It   is    the    aim    of  the    consigners    of 
these    goods    that    the    excellent    quality 
both   of    material   and    handiwork   shall 
make  them  desirable  in  every  well-fur-  \ 
nished     house.     Prices    will     correspond  i 
to  the  general  market  prices  of  similar  I 
supplies;    and   the    proceeds    of   the  sale' 
will  be  returned  to  the  women  who  con- 
sign the  goods. 

The      Work       department      for      blind ' 
women  was   organized   a   few  years  ago 
as  a  means  of  giving  these  women  some  i 
remunerative     home     occupation.     Many  i 
of    its    consigners    have    been    trained    at . 
Perkins       Institution,      and      some     have  I 
had   instruction   from   the   field   teachers 
whom   the  state   of  Massachusetts  sends 
to      the      adult     blind.       Among      these 
teachers,     Miss     L.     Y.     Hayes     is     well 
known    to    Somerville    people,    who    will 
be   glad  to   find  the  work   of  her  pupils 
at  the  coming  sale. 

Work  begets  work,  and  those  who 
wish  something  to  do  must  do  some- 
thing. Many  of  these  home  workers, 
while  making  articles  for  sale,  get 
orders  for  similar  things  from  friends 
and  neighbors  who  see  what  they  are 
doing;  and  so  their  opportunities  for 
earning  widen.  It  is  hoped  that  in 
some  such  way  sales  like  this  at  the 
Heptorean  club  will  help  the  public  bet- 
ter to  understand  what  these  workers' 
can  do,  and  will  bring  to  some  of  them 
opportunities  to  engage  in  more  lucra- 
tive  occupations. 


THOSE  FIRE   ESCAPES. 

The  committee  on  fire  escapes  made  a  trip  to  Boston  on  Monday  and  were 
much  impressed  with  a  Are  escape  in  use  on  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
blind.  They  think  it  would  be  just  the  thing  for  the  high  school.  The  com- 
mittee should  drop  the  fire  escape  scheme.  We  have  no  institutions  for  the' 
blind,  and  in  case  of  Are  the  pupils  in  every  school  in  the  city  can  get  out  in- 
side of  from  two  to  four  minutes  in  perfect  safety. 

There  is  not  mtich  need  of  a  fire  escape  under  such  circumstances.  If  th* 
school  basements  were  used  for  the  storage  of  dynamite  or  gaso'e~e  the  case 
would  be  different.  The  law  Is  sufficiently  covered  already  and  that  is  all 
that  is  necessary  . 


MONDAY,    NOVEMBER    30,    1903 


AID   CHARITABLE  ORGANIZATIONS 


Many  Public  Bequests  in  the  Will  of  the 
Late  George  W.  Boyd,  Filed  Today 

In  the  will  of  George  W.  Boyd  of  this 
city,  filed  in  the  Suffolk  Probate  Court  to- 
day, are  a  number  of  public  bequests 
amounting  to  more  than  $200,000.  They  are 
as  follows:  The  sum  of  $70,000  to  the  rec- 
tors and  wardens  of  All  Saints'  Church, 
Dorchester,  in  trust,  to  use  the  income  an- 
nually for  the  relief  of  the  needy  and  in- 
digent persons  connected  with  the  parish; 
$5000  each  to  the  Perkins  Institutions  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Sea- 
men's Friends  Scoiety  of  Portland,  Me.; 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  the  Memorial  Hospital 
for  Women  and  Children  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  the  Children's  Hospital  of  Boston, 
the  Boston  Y.  C.  C.  A.;  $7500  each  to  the 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Gospel  Among 
Seamen  in  the  Port  of  New  York  and  the 
Boston  Seamen's  Friends  Society;  $12,500 
each  to  the  Maine  General  Hospital  at  Port- 
land and  the  Maine  General  Homaeopatic 
Hospital  of  Portland;  $7000  each  to  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Relief  of  the  Destitute  Blind 
of  New  York  City,  Massachusetts  Society 
for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals;  $4000 
to  the  Boston  Fatherless  Widows  Society; 
$3000  to  the  Sheltering  Arms  of  New  York 
city;  $100  each  to  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  the  Newsboys'  Reading  Room 
Association  of  Boston,  Home  for  Aged 
Women  of  Boston!  the  Cullis  Consump- 
tive Home  of  Boston.  The  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  is  to  have  a  trust  fund  of 
$25,000,  and  the  Massachusetts  Homoeo- 
pathic Hospital  is  to  have  another  trust 
fund  of  $35,000  in  the  event  of  certain  per- 
sonal life  beneficiaries  dying  without  leav- 
ing issue. 

The  residue  of  the  estate  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  his  executors  to  such  charitable 
institutions  in  Boston  as  they  shall  In  their 
discretion  select.  Louis  E.  G.  Greene  of 
jtfewton  and  the  International  Trust  Com- 
pany are  named  as  executors. 
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—Mr.  Schu'er'SrT  a  former  blind  pn^il 
of  the  Perkiins  institution  iri*"*Sroton 
has  been  teaching  Michael  Fallon  to 
cane, 
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BLIND  PIANIST. 

Frank  O'Brien,  the  blind  pianist,  who 
is  to  make  his  first  appearance  in  Wor- 
cester, on  Oec  3,  in  Tuckerman  Hall,  is 
a  native  of  Cambridge.  He  was  trained 
first  at  a  Canadian  institution,  then 
privately  in  Boston,  and  finally  in  Ber- 
lin, by  Professor  Fedliczka.  He  made 
his  debut  in  Berlin  last  season,  and  re- 
ceived genuine  unevasive  commenda- 
tion from  the  critics  and  the  public 
alike.  At  his  recent  concert  in  Boston 
his  audience  was  most  enthusiastic  and 
the  critics  were  unanimous  in  their 
praise  of  his  work. 
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OVER  $250,000  IN 
PUBLIC  BEQUESTS. 


Public  Charities  Gain  by 
G.  W.  Boyd's  Will. 


DORCHESTER  GETS  $70,000. 


To  Be  Distributed  to  Poor  of 
All  Saints'  Church. 


More  than  $25f>iOOO  in  public  bequests 
are  contained  in  the  will  of  George 
William  Boyd,  who  temporarily  resided 
in  this  city,  but  who  formerly  lived  at 
Portland,  Me.  His  will  was  filed  for 
probate  in  the  Suffolk  probate  office 
today,  and  $175,000  is  given  outright  to 
public  charities  and  $60,000  contingently. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  residue  of  his 
estate  remaining  after  providing  for 
$150,000  in  personal  and  the  $175,000  in  ab- 
solute special  gifts  to  charities  is  to  be 
distributed  by  his  executors  in  such 
sums  as  they  may  determine  "to  such 
charitable  institutions  located  in  Bos- 
ton as  they  shall  in  their  discretion 
select."  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
the  amount  of  this  residue,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  will  be  large. 

Boston,  New  York  city  and  Portland, 
Me.,  charities  are  sharers  in  the  tes- 
tator's bounty.  The  largest  specific 
public     bequest     is     of     $70,000     to     the 


wardens     and 
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of     All     Saints' 
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butlers'   aprons,   and   daintily   made  night- 
dresses will  be  gratefully  received. 

Only  those  who  see  these  goods  can  ap- 
preciate how  patiently  and  carefully  they 
are  made  by  the  women  whose  Christmas- 
tide  will  be  made  brighter  by  large  returns 
from    their    holiday  sales.     Some  of    these 
women    have    been  thoroughly    trained  as 
teachers  of  music  and  of  other  branch- s; 
but  while  waiting  for  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise these  more  remunerative  callings,  they 
are    glad  to    earn  the  small    sums    netted 
from    this  handiwork.      Other    women." 
the  mattress  stitchers,  have  made  sewing 
their  specialty,  and  by  their  steady  mdus- 
I  trv  maintain  themselves. 
!  %n"er  the  care  of  competent  Instructors 
employed  by  the  state  to  teach  the  adult 
blind  in  their  homes,  women  who  have  lest 
their  sight  in  adult  life  have  learned  to  do 
good  work,  and  are  consigning  articles  to 
fhe    store.'  Any    and    every jbUnd    woman 
who  can  do  acceptable  work  is  eligible  as 
a    consigner.     Any    man    or    woman    who 
cannot  see  to  read  or  work  may,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, be  given  free  home  lessons  which 
will  help  toward  these  ends. 

The  salesroom  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, at  383  Boylston  street,  stands  for 
the  principle  of  self-help  among  the  blind, 
in  soliciting  patronage  no  charity  ts  askeS. 
The  goods  are  sold  at  market  pr.ces. 
Orders  by  mail  or  telephone  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 

One  thing  must  be  and  is  asked,  and 
that  is  that  fair-minded  and  benevolent 
PeoPle  will  try  to  awaken  in  the  community 
Kator  wSingness  to  employ  competent 
otad  people  in  those  callings  m  which 
they  have  been  trained. 
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FRIDAY.    DECEMBER    4,    1903 
Postmaster   of  Amnerst 

■Mr  Thomas  B.  Hill,  postmaster  of  Am- 
«  .'  JipflTesterday  afternoon.  He  leaves 
fwidow  and  two  daughters.  Pearl,  a  nurse 
m  the  CWldren's  Hospital  in  Boston  and 
£v,m  *  hllnd  girl  of  sixteen  years,  who  at 
present  "a?  home  with  an  ankle  broken 
present  u»  serving  his. 

by  a  re  cent  ^  ^^  being  appointed 
nftoe  wETer  of££  and  assuming  charge 
f  T,  office  April  1  of  that  year.  He  was 
born  in  Webster  in  1854,  and  went  to  Am- 
herst "n  the  early  eighties.  Previous  to 
thaf  he  was  in  business  with  his  father  In 
hotels  in  Easthampton,  Springfield  and 
Boston  He  conducted  a  restaurant  in 
Union  Block  in  Amherst  from  the  time  of 
„,  i„^ation  In  town  until  1SS3.  wnen  ne 
™  2S  •«,  th,  nl.ht  01  th.  ».,.» 

Post  Office.  While  engaged  at  the  Hills 
Post  <Jmoe-  .  h    hl      father,    conducted 

trPUmpton   House   at    Watch   Hill       He 

^ :  sss  s:mbfr  %  z  &X££ 

He  was^lso  tourer  of  the  Amherst  Gun 
Ciurand  a  member  of  the  New  England 
Postmasters*  Association.  m W 
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Frank  O'Brien,   tbe   ^-.pianist    of 
Cambridge,   gave   a   recital    in    i 
man  hall  last  evening,  it  ^ eing  ft 
ond  appearance  ^ Amenca.  M r 
took  a  three  yeare,JX    wh°ch   he    has 
Berlin.    ^"J-*?,™   Sections   last 
just   returned,    and   the   sei  rs 

night   were   fom    the    -ea^ t    co    P 
of  that  country.  He  and  his  sist  t 

i  ffi  o^ir^Urt  fed  McCabe, 

on  Forest  street. 


BOSTOX   EVENING^ 
TRANSCRIPT, 

DECEMBER    1(3,    1903 

DIVERS  GOOD  CAUSES 


Work    Department    for    Blind    Women 

To  the  Editor  of  tho  Transcript: 

One  often  hears  the  nuestion,  "What  Is 
the  Perkins  Institution  doing  at  383  Boyl- 
ston street?"  Christmas  shoppers  who  do 
not  know  should  make  It  in  their  way  to 
rail  there  and  examine  the  goods  made  by 
hand  and  by  machine  by  blind  workers. 

There  will  bo  found  articles  to  delight 
the  practical  housekeeper,  toys  and  knit- 
ted wear  for  little  children,  besides  baskets 
and  many  other  useful  and  fancy  articles 
such  as  old  and  young  are  always  pleased 
to  receive.  Dolls'  mattresses  may  be  or- 
dered there,  also  sofa  pillows,  butlers'  and 
nurses'    aprons,    and   daintily   made    night- 

Patrons  who  already  know  and  have  gen- 
erously purchased  these  wares  will  not  this 
year  forget  the  women  who  patiently,  care- 
fully, one  by  one,  have  taken  these  many 
stitches,  and  whose  Chrlstmastide  will  be 
made  brighter  by  large  returns  from  their 
j  holiday  sales. 

Some   of   these   workers  have  been   thor- 
oughly   trained   as   teachers   of   music   and 
of   other   branches;   but   while    waiting  for 
opportunity    to     exercise     these    more    re- 
munerative callings,   they  are  glad  to   earn 
the  small  sums  netted  from  this  handiwork. 
Other    women,    as    the    mattress    stitchers, 
have   made  sewing   their  specialty,    and   by 
their  steady  industry  maintain  themselves. 
Under  the  care  of  competent  instructors 
employed  by  the   State  to   teach   the  adult 
blind  in  their  homes,  women  who  have  lost 
their   sight   in   adult   life    have    learned   ta. 
do   good   work  and   are  consigning   articles 
to  the  store.'    Any  and  every  blind  woman 
who  can  do  acceptable  work  is  eligible  as 
a  consigner.     Any  man  or  woman  who  can- 
not see  to  read  or  work  may,  in  Massachu- 
setts,   be    given    free    home    lessons    which 
will  help  toward  these  ends. 

The  Perkins  Institution  stands  for  the 
principle  of  self-help  among  the  blind  In 
soliciting  patronage,  no  charity  is  asked. 
The  goods  are  sold  at  market  prices.  Or- 
ders by  mail  or  telephone  will  receive 
prompt  attention 


Miss  Laura     Oilman     has     wtmne-j 
home  from  the  Perkins'  gcjjgf.1  to .  Uw 
Illtnet    Boston,  to  puss  the  wmtci  vac,i 
Sla  her  parents..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eu- 
srene  Oilman. 
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WORK    FOR    BLIND     WOMEN. 


Consider      This     Wlien     Selecting     Yonr 
Christmas    and    Holiday    Gifts. 

At  the  salesroom  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, 3S3  Boylston  street,  Boston,  is  an  at- 
tractive display  of  articles  made  by  hand 
and  by  machine  by  blind  workers.  Readers 
of  the  Somervllle  Journal  should  make  it 
in  their  way  to  call  and  examine  the»3 
goods  during  the  ante-holiday  sales. 

The  stock  includes  such  articles  as  were 
on  sale  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Hepto- 
jrean  club,  and  were  generously  purchased 
by  its  members, — useful  and  fancy  house- 
hold articles,  toys  and  knitted  wear  for 
little  children,  baskets,  and  other  novel- 
ties, such  as  old  and  young  are  pleased  to 
receive  at  Christmas  time.  Orders  for 
dolls'  mattresses,  sofa  pillows,  nurses,  and 


Miss  Bertina  Dyer,  teacher  of  the 
'Perkins  kindergarten  for  the  blind  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  and  Miss  Nellie  Dyer  of 
I  Lasell  were  guests  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
I  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Dyer,  their  parents, 
I  on  Union  street  yesterday.^ 


1 
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HOLBBOOK. 

Miss  Bertina  Dyer,  who  is  an  in- 
structor in  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  is  spending  her 
eUBSBhas  vacation  at  the  home  of  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  "\  .  Dyer 
of  Union  street- 
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CAMPING  AT  THE  BEACH 


BY  EDITH  M.  THOMAS. 

j  --,—       :       TT.       :        -  ^ 


pretty    thin    gooaa    ana   lace  xo    mm 
drcsslng-sacque  to  wear  in  warm  we 
er,    and   X  made  it   all   by   hand,   as   we 
had  no  sewing-machine  with  us. 
1,  with  a  few  girls,  went  in  swi) 


EDITH  M.  THOMAS. 

This  young  woman,  who  is  blind  and  deafg|nddumb,  has  written  this 
story  of  her  experiences  whie*h*i»  remmdB&tfiSwhen  TH^,  limitations  imposed 
Upon  her  are  remembered.  Miss  Thomas  is  now  with  her  mother  in  a  Boston 
Suburb. 


On  July  the  second,  which  was  a 
beautiful,  sunny,  warm  day,  my  father, 
with  the  assistance  of  my  two  younger 
brothers,  packed  a  large  wagon  with 
boxes,  trunks,  two  tents,  an  oil  stove, 
furniture,  cooking  utensils  and  pro- 
visions for  camping  at  the  seaside, 
all  was  ready  my  father  and 
two  brothers  seated  themselves  in  the 
wagon  and  drove  off  from  Cliftondale 
to  Marblehead.  As  the  wagon  was  so 
hi  .  ily  loaded  and  was  drawn  by  one 
horse,    they    had   to   drive   slowly. 

My  mother,  sister  and  I  were  the 
last  ones  to  start  for  Marblehead.  Vi  e 
took  the  electric  car  from  home  after 
1  o'clock.  We  had  to  take  another  car 
at  Lvnn.  then  we  got  off  near  the  depot 
in  Marblehead.  In  a  little  while  we 
reached  a  place  where  we  turned  into 
a  road  about  two  milrts  long,  with  shady 
trees,  bustles,  grass,  pastures  and  walls 

on  either  side.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were  il 
going  through  the  woods.  When  we 
reached  our  destination  We  alirnbed 
over  a  wall  on  the  left  side  and  walked 
to  the  spot  which  we  had  chosen  for 
our  camping  ground.  It  was  after  i 
o'clock,  and  the  wagon  had  not  ar- 
rived. It  was  hard,  to  walk  around  be- 
cause the  grass  was  so  high,  so  we 
sal    down    to    enjoy   ourselves. 

Night  came  before  the  wagon  arrived. 
The  grass  had  to  be  cut  first,  then  a 
level  piece  of  land  was  chosen  for  the 
pitching  of  the  tents.  It  was  getting 
eo  late  that  the  wagon  had  to  be  quick- 
ly unpacked  and  sent  back  to  Clifton- 
dale.  As  we  were  not  yet  settled  we 
bad  only  a  scanty  supper,  then  in  a  lit- 
tle  while   we   retired. 

"Camp  Delight'  was  the  name  chos- 
en, and  was  painted  on  a  piece  of  rub- 
ber that  was  put  on  the  front  of  the 
camp.  The  larger  tent  was  divided  into 
lour  parts,  which  were,  separatee!  I  ,: 
curtains— three  bed-rooms  and  a  kitch- 
en with  some  furniture  in  each.  Out- 
Bide  behind  the  tent,  were  kept  a  long 
table,  a,  long  bench  and  a  few  chairs 
lor    use    at    meals.     At    each    end    was 
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fnnlace  There  were  mats  on  the  floors 
StrfE"  CTTe£0do^  &?$&& 
each   door.     There  were  trenches   made 
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H  has  some  sandy  beaches ..but  here-  rt 
,1s  mostlv  rocks  and  pebbles-  at  "'=" 
Ude  There  were  two  comfortable  cot- 
fa  ges  near  the  shore  in  which  one  could 
stav  if  he  wished  to  pass  some  time 
Tli  re  It  was  very  quiet  and  secluded, 
as  t  is  so  far  away  from  the  cars  and 
only    a  few    people    camped    there. 

Tne  next  morning,  July  3,  was  com- 
fortable and  cook  My  sister  and .  I 
look  s>  stroll  before  breakfast,  ivve 
tooted  af  the'  water.  It  may  tag*  *ft« 
rather  rough,  as  it  was  so  windy.  I 
saw  some  of  the  trees  and  rocks, 
"one  fin!  afternoon  I  took  a  long  walk 
with  mv  sister.  We  went  down  town 
to  do  some  Shopping,  ,1  purchased  some 


j,,   ..-..„  „  -v.,,   0......   .._..,.  .„  swimming 

in  the  ocean  a  few  times  in  July  and  I 
once  in  September.  I  have  to  be  as- j 
sisted  somewhat  when  swimming  in 
deep  water  and  sometimes  I  used  what  i 
is  called  "wings."  This  thing  is  made  I 
of  stout  cloth  shaped  like  wings  and 
narrow  in  the  middle.  It  can  be  blown  j 
up  with  air,  and  when  in  the  water 
prevents  the  person  who  is  learning  to 
swim  from  "sinking  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea."  In  low  water  I  could  swim 
by  myself  and  without  the  wings,  too. 
I  used  the  wings  mostly  when  I  floated; 
it  was  great  fun,  but  I  like  to  swim  bet- 
ter. The  last  time  I  went  in  bathing 
the  tide  was  so  iow  that  I  could  go 
where  the  fine  sand  was,  and  took  off 
my  stockings,  which  I  wore  where  it 
was  pebbly.  I  enjoyed  walking  in  this 
sand,  as  it  was  soft  and  smooth,  but 
in  some  places  it  was  so  soft  that  I 
got  stuck  and  I  had  to  look  out  for  my 
toes,  as  thev  were  in  danger  of  being 
Wtten  by,  crabs.    I  sometimes  sat  down 

I  in  the  water  and  looked  for  shells  and| 

pretty    stones.      When    the    water    was 

very    rough   the   waves  were   high   anu 

I  they  almost  knocked  me  over,  especially, 

|  when  I  was  sitting  down.  -      , 

Rowing    is      good    exer else      *or    °ne. 

though  it  is  hard  work  at  first    but t>e 

comes    easier    when    one   is    accustomed 

to    it,    and    it    makes    muscle.    .  I    went 

rowing    a    great     deal     and    enjoyed    it 

very  much.     I  learned  to  row    and  could 

riX  it  nrettv  well  after  a  while.    It  was 

more  fun  to  row,   though  harder  work 

when    the    water   was   very   heavy    and 
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SnJ-^'^h^^s'^-^reg^r, 
•ow-boat!    The  f^hing  lines  were  made  , 
:.    emit      strong    cord    about    lou    Ieei 
nine      and     they    were    wound     around 
piefes    of    wood!     To    the    end    of   each  j 

was  attached  a  heavy  weight  and  a! 
sharp  hook.  The  weight  was  a  help  to 
tell  when  the  line  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  and  the  hook  to  hold  bait 
and  to  catch  the  fish.  The  bait  con- 
sisted of  sea-worms,  which  were  dug 
from  the  earth  on  shore.  I  never  could 
bear  to  touch  worms,  so  did  not  try  to 
put  on  the  bait  myself,  but  whoever 
went  fishing  with  me  did  it.  I  held  the 
line  in  my  hand  and  let  it  hang  down 
in  the  water  at  the  right  side  of  the 
boat.  When  I  felt  a  nibble  or  a  pull  on 
the  line  I  pulled  it  up,  and  if  it  was 
heavy  and  shook,  then  I  knew  I  had 
caught  a  fish.  I  went  fishing  about.half 
a  dozen  times  and  caught  as  many  as 
1G  fish  in  all.  They  were  perch,  flound- 
er, tom-cod  and  a  small  fish  whose 
name  I  did  not  know.  I  ate  the  first 
flounder  that  1  caught  for  supper,  and 
also  some  of  the  perch.  Once  I  caught 
a  large  crab,  but  I  did  not  touch  it, 
Crabs  will  bite  sooner  than  fish. 

Fishing  requires  a  great  deal  of  pa- 
tience, although  with  some  people  it  is 
a  little  discouraging,  if  not  altogether 
so.  Some  days  when  I  went  fishing  the 
water  was  very  rough,  and  the  first 
time  that  I  did  not  catch  a  fish  was  on 
a  stormy   day. 

One  beautiful  morning  I  started  with 
a  party  of  young  girls  on  a  trip  in  the 
row-boat  to  an  island  about  three  miles 
-from  the  shore  which  was  uninhabited. 
It  had  a  fine,  sanc|y  beach.  There  was 
little  grass  and  no  trees.  No  buildings, 
except  a  little  tent,  were  to  be  seen. 
I  built  a  little  house  and  fence  with  the 
sand.  I  discovered  a  curiosity  which 
was  a  long  rubber-like  sea-leaf  that 
had  clung  to  a  shell.  I  never  before 
saw  anything  like  it.  The  island  had 
no  name,  so  I  named  it.  "Desert  Island," 
and  it  reminded  me  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, whose  story  was  written  by  Defoe. 

My  sister  and  a  friend  of  hers  took 
me  out  rowing  to  a  part  of  Marblehead, 
where  there  were  very  large  rocks 
crowded  together  on  the  coast,  and  it 
began  to  rain.  We  were  looking  for 
a  blueberry  patch,  as  there  were  many 
of  them  in  this  place.  I  had  to  climb 
up  those  big  rocks,  and  it  was  rather 
hard  work.  We  had  not  been  there  long 
when  it  began  to  rain  harder,  so  we  had 
to    go    back    to    camp. 

It  was  very  windy  one  day  and  the 
sea  was  very  rough.  The  waves  had 
great  caps  on  them.  Two  girls-  and  1 
got.  into  a  sail  boat  which  belongs  to 
my  eldest  brother,  and  had  our  lunch 
there.  It  was  anchored  in  the  harbor 
near  shore.  I  could  feel  the  swells 
while  I  was  in  the  boat,  and  the  waves 
were  so  high  that  they  rocked  it.  1  was  [ 
sitting  at  the  end  of  the  boat,  and  sud- 1 
denlv  a  wave  splashed  over  me.  I 
sailed    in   that   boat   once   and   liked   it. 

There  were  two  steam  launches,  or  I 
yachts,  in  the  harbor  a  little  way  from 
the  shore  ojt  the  ISth  of  August.  I  had 
never  seen  anything  like  a  steam  pacht 
in  my  life,  but  after  dihner  I  had  thej 
pleasure  of  seeing  one,  which  was  very 
interesting  to  me.  In  order  to  get  to 
the  yacht  it  was  necessary  to  row  over 
in  a' little  boat,  as  it  was  about  a  mile 
from  shore,  and  I  had  to  climb  up  a 
narrow  staircase  to ,  reach  the  deck. 
The  yacht  was  140  feet  long  by  50  wide. 
There  were  nice  furniture  with  soft 
cushions,  sofas,  pillows,  and  even  a 
hammock   on    the   deck,   and   rugs   were 
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was 

lor.     1   sav 

,U      \ll    the  rooms  wore    turnished  ami 

,",n:i  ments      in     I  real 

It   is    called    a    1 ■    boat,  and 

its   name,    which    1    thlnl  ■     « 

"Aunt   Polly."      Its    owner    Is    Mr.  Gll- 

»«g*    gfSonuSrt  night    I,  with  my  own 
,    weni    out    rowing    in    our    boat, 

; ;,-,  ', .  had  lust  come,  and  il  was  very 
Stehtful  "We  wenl  to  call  upon  a 
• 'in  H  evening  who  lived  In  a 
:„';  .'.'.,.  'in  .mother  part  of  Ma  r !  ,lchead. 
The  express  wagon  came  to  our  camp- 
tnskreund  on  the  fifth  of  September, 
a„d  we  broke  up  camp,  packed  all  the. 
things  and  went  home.  It  seemed  tunny 
t  home  where  we  could  not  look, 
mi  ilv»  water  nor  breathe  salt  air.  iv 
■;,'  .  ,|,.lr-Mr':;]  c  iol  most  all  summer 
at 'the  waterside.  In  pact.  I  had  a' 
very  delightful  though  •  ither  quiet 
sumrnei-  at  I1!  •■  '»  atfh  and  felt  that  I, 
would  like  to  nass  another  summer 
there. 


DECEMBER   9,    1903 

THEY  HELP  THE  AGED  AND  INFIRM 

Members  of  the  Boston  Fatherless  and 
Widows'  Society  Hold  Their  Eighty- 
Sixth  Annual  Meeting 

•Some  fifty  ladies  were  present  this  fori, 
noon  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  J.  N.  Fiske, 
121  Commonwealth  avenue,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  eighty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Boston   Fatherless     and  Widows'     Society, 
whose    philanthropic    efforts    are    confined  j 
largely   among  those   elderly   people   whose 
growing   infirmities    are   a   barrier    toward 
earning    more    than    the    merest    pittance. 
Miss    Harriet    E.    Freeman,    the    secretary, 
gave  an  account  of  the  work  that  had  been 
accomplished    by    the    trustees    during    the 
year,    stating    that    out   of    a   total    of    144 
women  aided  by  the  society,  4  had  young 
children;   118  were  more   than   sixty   years 
of  age,  and  23  were  more  than  eighty.    Nu- 
merous  instances   of   a   pathetic   character 
were    cited   where    the    society,  stepped    in 
iust  in  time  to  prevent  much  suffering;  but 
the   society  cannot  always  do  as  much  as 
It   would   like   through   lack   of   funds,    for 
which  it  therefore  makes  an  earnest  appeal 
to  the  kindly-hearted.    Reference  was  made 
to  the  kindliness  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
In  sending  out  teachers  for  the  adult  blind 
and  feeling  mention  was  made  to  the  death 
of  Mrs    Edward  H.  Dunn,  one  of  the  trus-  , 
tees      A  brief  address   was   made   by   Rev. 
Ceorge  A    Gordon,  D.  D.,  who  took  for  his 
™b1ect,    "The    Good   Samaritan,"    dwelling 
especially  upon  the  work  done  by  this  so- 

Ci  Officers  elected  for  the  year  were  as  fol . 

10  President,    Mrs.    Egbert   Abell;    honorary 
vice  president.   Mrs.    Joseph  N.    Fiske;   vice 
,n     k.       -Mrs     Andrew     J-    Loud,    Mrs. 
Seo  gee  W.  Coturn    Mrs!  Charles  S.  Butler 
Mrs    A.    J.    Gordon;    treasurer,    Thomas    J. 
Emery;  assistant  treasu rer    Mrs    James  A 
Penfield;   secretary,   Miss  Harriet  E.   Free 
™n-   trustees,   Miss   L.   B.   Shattuck.   Mrs. 
jTeph   Southwick,    Miss   Harriet   F.    Free- 
-»*-„„    i?    n    s    Pease,  Mrs.  Cj.  t±.  ±ucn- 
rPrnMss  Heien  Perkms,  Miss  Elizabeth  M. 
EusUs   Mils  Innie  S.  Penfield,  Mrs.  Charles 
fhorey    Butler,    Miss    Mary    L     Gutterson, 

I8 «  \,  ^^rEnat^rr^  Mi^tlof: 
^efiCo^"o?sMCharles  Osgood  Abell, 
James  H.   Shapleigh. . 

The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,  DECEMBER   12,   1903. 

CHRISTMAS  BUYING  THAT  HELPS  OTHERS. 

Two  good  deeds  may  be  done  with  one 
effort  and  one  expenditure,  by  buying 
Christmas  gifts  at  the  salesroom  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  383 
Boylston  Street,  Boston.  The  stock  in- 
cludes useful  and  fancy  household  arti- 
cles, toys  and  knitted  wear  for  little  chil- 
dren, baskets  and  other  novelties,  such  as 
old  and  young  are  pleased  to  receive  at 


Christmas.  Orders  for  dolls'  mattresses, 
I  sofa  pillows,  nurses'  and  butlers'  aprons, 
and  daintily-made  nightdresses  will  be 
gratefully  received.  Tbese  articles  are 
patiently  and  carefully  made  by  blind 
women  whose  Christmas  will  be  made 
brighter  by  large  returns  from  their  holi- 
day sales. 

At  the  Women's  Educatioual  and  In- 
dustrial Union,  264  Boylston  Street,  Bos- 
son,  tbe  handwork  department  has  opened 
its  holiday  exhibition  and  sale  of  fine 
needlework,  embroidery,  useful  and  deco- 
rative articles;  arts  and  crafts  work  in 
leather,  silver  pottery,  basketry,  etc.. 
These  things  are  made  in  various  homes 
and  consigned  to  the  Union  for  sale. 

F.  M.  A. 


The  Outlook 

Clarence  Hawkes's 

"THE  LITTLE  FORESTERS" 

"  A  delightful  book  of  bird  and  animal  stories  calcu- 
lated to  hold  the  eager  attention  of  every  child." 
Illustrated.    60  cents  net.    Postage  10  cts. 


THURSDAY,    DECEMBER   17,    1903 

"thousandsjor  charity 

Will    of    George   W.    Boyd    Is 
Probated 


Dorchester    Church    Is 
$70,000 


Liberal      Provision 
Seamen 


Bequeathed 


Made       for 


Two    Hospitals    Given    Liberal    Reversionary 
Interests 

a   will  under  which  bequests  aggregating 

to   revert  at   trie    ueam  «  ^1,^=0  cnpci- 

o  certain  Boston  institutions      The* _speo 
flc  public  bequests  are  made   tor  the  g. 
useB    of    the    various     nenencianea 

otherwise  stated:  n.wh«tet    the  in- 

To  All  Saints'  Church,  Doi  Chester,  "» 

~£^2fflM^a 

pital.   Portland,   for  free   beds    to  be   call 
ithe  Charlotte  Boyd  beds,  Jl-.oOO. 


To 

.  ton,  $4)300. 
To  the 

York,  $7000 

Seamen's   Friend   Society, 
500. 
To   1  i  Tor  Promoting 

among  Seamen   In   the  port  of   New   York, 

the    Seamen's    Friend    Society,    Port- 
land, $! 
To    the    Massachusetts    .-;■ 

.'ion    ••!     Crui  Hy    to    Aniu. 
applied  to  the  general  uses  of  sal  1  so 

To    the    Massachusetts    Society     for    the 
tlon    of    Cruelty    to    Children. 
applied    to    the    general    uses    of    the 
society. 
To' the  Sheltering  Arms,  New  York.  1 
To  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Im- 
provement of   the   Condition   of     the 
$1000. 

To    the   Newsboys'    Reading   Room    . 
elation,   Boston,  $1000. 

To  the  Memorial  I  for  Women  and 

Children,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,   for  a  free  bed, 
$5000. 

To  the  Children's  Hospital,  Boston.  . 
To  the  Home  for  Aged  Women,    i: 
$1000. 

To  the  Culli3  Consumptives'  Home, 
ton,  $1000. 

To  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,   $5000. 

A  reversionary  interest  of  $35,000  is  given 
to    the    Massachusetts    Homoeopathic    Hos- 
pital upon  the  termination  of  certain  trusts. 
A  reversionary  Interest  of  $25,000  1=  given 
'to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  upon 
the  termination  of  certain  trusts. 

The  above  legacies  are  to  be  paid  free  of 
all  legacy  or  other  taxes  payable  to  the 
United  States  or  any  State,  which  taxes  aro 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
estate. 

All  the  rest  and  residue  of  the  estate  Is 
given  to  the  executors  to  be  distributed  by. 
them  and  paid  over  In  such  sums  as  they 
shall  determine  to  such  charitable  Institu- 
tions located  in  Boston  as  they  in  their 
discretion  shall  select  for  that  purpose.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  residue  of  the  estate 
will  amount  to  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 

The  will  provides  that  should  any  lega- 
tee contest  the  will,  he  or  she  shall  for- 
feit his  or  her  legacy  or  legacies. 

The  International  Trust  Company  and 
Louis  E.  G.  Green  of  Newton  are  appointed 
coexecutors  and  co-trustees  for  tbe  settle- 
ment of  the  estate,  which  will  approximate 
half  a  million  dollars.  They  were  repre- 
sented In  court  today  by  Matt  B.  Jones,  of 
Powers,  Hall  &  Jones. 

The  testator  was  horn  in  the  old  Fort 
Hill  district,  Boston,  about  1820.  When 
he  was  seventeen  years  of  age  he  saile<l 
from  Bristol,  R.  I.,  for  Mobile,  Ala.,  where 
he  entered  the  employ  of  Marchant  &  Co.. 
shipchandlers  and  cotton  dealers,  as  a 
clerk.  Ultimately  he  was  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Arm,  and  continued  in  that 
business  until  shortly  after  the  prostration 
of  the  South  by  the  Civil  "War.  He  then 
came  north,  and  resided  in  different  places, 
chief  among  them  being  Washington,  New. 
York,  Portland  and  Boston.  He  had  re- 
tired from  active  business  in  the  sense  of 
trade,  but  was  interested  in  financial  mat- 
ters, particularly  in  the  South  and  West. 
His  property  was  largely  increased  by 
shrewd  investments,  and  at  one  time  he 
was  worth  nearly  a  million  dollars.  As  an 
Investor  he  was  well  known  in  Boston  and 
New  York  financial  circles.  His  wife,  who 
died  In  1874,  was  a  daughter  of  Commodore 
Green  Walden  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me. 
There  were  no  children  who  survived  to. 
adult  age.  As  has  been  stated,  he  left  no 
near  relatives. 

In  Boston,  he  resided  in  the  Dorchester 
district  and  was  affiliated  with  All  Saints' 
Church,  whose  needy  parishioners  he  gener- 
ously remembered  in  his  will.  Louis  E.  G. 
Green,  one  of  the  executors,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  testator,  but  not  a  relative. 
Mr.  Boyd  formerly  had  a  very  close  fi 
ship  with  Captain  Aekerman,  owner  and 
master  of  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  from 
Bristol  to  Mobile  in  1837;  and  a  co.n; 
able  portion  of  the  private  bequests  in  the 
will  are  to  the  children  and  grandchildren 
of  this  old  friend. 

The  estate  is  almost  entirely  in  personal 
property,  stocks  and  bonds,  which  will  fa- 
cilitate its  distribution. 


BOYD  LE 


Nearly  $350,000  will  go  to  charitable 
Institutions  in  this  city,  Portland  and 
New  York  u  der  the  terms  of  the  will 
of  George  William  Boyd,  recently  de- 
ceased, which  was  probated  yester- 
day in  the  Suffolk  Court. 


These  are  the  beneficiaries: 
$70,000  to  All  Saints  Church,  Dorchester, 
tor  the  parish  poor  and  needy. 

$12,500  each  to  the  Maine  General  and 
Maine  General  Homeopathic  Hospitals. 
Portland,  Me.,  for  free  beds,  to  be  ^°w" 
ia  the  George  William  Boyd  and  Char- 
otte  Bojd.  respectively. 
$7500  each  to  the  Boston  Seamen  s  Friend 
Society  for  promoting  the  gospel  among 
seamen   in  the   port  of  New  York. 

$7000  each  to  the  Society  for  the  Relief 
>f  Destitute  Blin<LNew  York,  and  the 
Massachusetts   S.'PTC.    A. 

$5000  each  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
-he  Blind;  the  Children's  Hospital.  Bos- 
:on-  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society.  Port- 
and;  the  Massachusetts  S.  P.  C.  A.; 
Memorial  Hospital  for  Women  and  ChH- 
"iren.    Brooklyn.    N.    Y.,    and    Boston    Y. 

^$4000  to  the  Boston  Fatherless  and 
Widows'    Society. 


$3000  to  the  Sheltering  Arms,  New  York. 
$1000  each  to  Newsboys'  Reading  Room 
Association,  Boston;  the  Home  for  Aged 
Women,  Boston;  the  Cullis  Consump- 
tives' Home,  Boston,  and  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor. 

Mr.  Boyd's  only  surviving  relative  is  an 
80-year-old  cousin,  for  whom  provision  is 
made  among  the  private  bequests.  These 
amount  to  $65,000.  given  outright,  and  to 
$95,000  more  in  trust,  to  revert  at  the 
death  of  the  beneficiaries  to  certain  Bos- 
ton institutions. 

The  residue  of  the  estate  is  given  to 
the  executors  to  be  distributed  by  them 
and  paid  over  in  such  sums  as  they  shall 
determine  to  such  charitable  institutions 
located  in  Boston  as  Ahey  In  their  dis- 
cretion shall  select  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  residue  of 
the  estate  will  amount  to  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000. 

The  will  provides  that  should  any  lega- 
tee contest  the  will,  he  or  she  shall  for- 
feit his  or  her  legacy  or  legacies. 

In  Boston,  he  resided  in  the  Dorchester 
district  and  was  affiliated  with  All  Saints' 
Church. 

The  estate  is  almost  entirely  in  personal 
property,  stocks  and  bonds,,  which  will 
facilitate  its  distribution. 


hOMERVILLE    JOURNAL 


FRIDAY,    DECEMBER    4. 

•The  Old  and  New  Club  of  Maiden  as  En- 
tertainers. 

The    poet's    class  of    the  Old    and    New, 
club  of  Maiden  gave  an  original  presenta- 
tion   of     Homer's     "Odyssey"    before    the 
members  of  the  Heptorean  club  last  Satur- 
day afternoon,  in  Unitarian  hall.     The  en- 
tertainment was  in   charge  of  Mrs.    Maud 
Dean    Symonds,    chairman    of    the  current 
■events  committee.    Mrs.  Harriet  H.  Robin- 
son, leader  of  the  class,  arranged  the  pro- 
gramme.    Five  excellent  papers  were  con- 
tributed as    follows:    Miss    Mary    Frances. 
Parker,    "The     Wanderings    of     Ulysses"; 
Mrs.   Mary   S.    Hyde,    "The  Home  Life   of 
Penelope";    Mrs.    Etta    B.   Quimby,    "The 
Return     of     Ulysses";     Mrs.     Harriet  -H. 
Robinson,  "The  Poetry  of  the  'Odyssey'  " ; 
Mrs.  Harriette  R.  Shattuck,  "The  Philoso- 
phy of    the    'Odyssey.'  "     In    conclusion  A 
Reading  in  Dialogue  portrayed  the  reunit- 
ing   of    Ulysses    and    Penelope,     and    the 
happy  ending  of  all  their  troubles. 

The  audience  was  enthusiastic  through- 
out the  entire  programme.  Miss  Cora 
Davis  was  the  soloist,  rendering  two 
French  songs  in  a  pleasing  manner. 

After  the  meeting  a  sale  of  useful  and 
fancy  articles  made  by  blind  women  was 
held  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Lydia  Y. 
Hayes.  The  Variety  of  the  display  and  the 
fine  needlework  exhibited,  proved  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  the  club  members.  The  sum 
of  $29.35  was  realized  from  the  sale,  $17  of 
which  was  from  the  purchase  of  articles 
of  household  use;  $12  on  fancy  articles. 
In  addition  to  the  sales  of  needlework,  Mr. 
Brown,  a  blind  Somerville  man,  had  wire 
work,  and  sold  a  number  of  pieces,  also 
took  orders  for  his  work. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  current 
events  class  will  be  held  next  Monday 
afternoon. 


1903. 

WORK    FOR    BLIND     WOMEN. 


The  salesroom  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, at  383  Boylston  street,  stands  for 
the  principle  of  self-help  among  the  blind. 
In  soliciting  patronage  no  charity  is  askeS. 
The  goods  are  sold  at  market  prices. 
Orders  by  mail  or  telephone  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 

One  thing  must  be  and  is  asked,  and 
that  is  that  fair-minded  and  benevolent 
people  will  try  to  awaken  in  the  community 
a  greater  willingness  to  employ  competent 
blind  people  in  those  callings  in  which 
they  have  been  trained. 

UNION,  MANCHESTER, M, H* 


Date. 


Prof.  Maynard,  the  blind  muoiciar 
an   entertainment   last    evening    at    El. 
hall   which  was  immensely  enjoyed  b3' 
large  audience. 


Prom 


..      i    . 
146  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON 
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Consider      This     When     Selecting     Your 
Christmas    and    Holiday    Gifts. 

At  the  salesroom  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, 383  Boylston  street,  Boston,  is  an  at- 
tractive display  of  articles  made  by  hand 
and  by  machine  by  blind  workers.    Readers 
6?  the   Somerville  Journal  should  make  i 
in    their    way  to    call    and  examine    the.- 
=-oods  during  the  ante-holiday  sales. 
"■  The  stock  includes  such  articles  as  were 
on  sale  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Hepto- 
rean club,   and  were  generously  purchased 
by  Us  m  mbers.-useful  and  fancy  house 
hold    articles,    toys  and    knitted  wear    for 
Ut  le    children,    baskets,    and   other    novel-, 
Ues,  such  as  old  and  young  are  pleased  to 
receive    at     Christmas    time.       Orders    ioi 
do  1      mattresses,  sofa  pillows,  nurse, .and 
butlers'   aprons,   and  daintily   made  night 
dresses  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Only  those  who  see  these  goods  can  ap- 
,  p^ate  how  patiently  and ,  carefuUy  they 
are  made  by  the  women  whose '  Chnstnw 
tide  will  be  made  brighter  by  larg  .returns 
from  their  holiday  sales.  Some  of  these 
women  have  been  thoroughly  trained" 
TeaXs   of  music  and  of  other  branches, 

try  maintain  themselves.  Wruotors 

a    consigner.     Any    man    oi  M„„sa. 

rannot  see  to  read  or  work  may,  in  Massa 
chusetts,  be  given  free  home  lessons  which 
will  help  toward  these  ends. 


Date. 


Miss  Ida  J.  Phelps,  who  taught  three 
years  in  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
was:' pleased  to  recognize  ia  the  blind 
singer,  Monday,  one  of  her  old  pupils. 


SPRINGFIELD,  SATURDAY,  DEC.  26,  1903. 

The  benevolence  which,  has  led  a  society 
here  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  unemployed 
adult  blind  is  to  be  respected;  but  needs 
to  be  guided  .by  practical  good  sense,  such 
as  the  new  state  commission  is  likely  to 
supply.  .  At.  the  first  hearing,  last  Friday, 
I  noticed  that  the  statistical;  chairman,  Dr 
Hartwell,  had  got  a  clew  to  the  rather 
-misleading  figures  put  forth  by  the  agita- 
tors of  this  question  last  winter.  Classify- 
ing the  adult  blind,  it  will  soon -appear  that 
there  are  many  who",  from  age,  mental  in- 
firmity, or  physical  weakness,  cannot  be 
brought  into  the  self-supporting  class,  or 
near  it.  Others  have  relatives  and  friends 
who  can,  and  of  ten  do,  support  them.  Of 
such,  as  can  be  trained  by  active,  labor  to 
support  themselves,  the  number  is  less 
thau  those  who  have  hot  jtudied  the  sub- 
ject closely  suppose.  It  is  unwise  for  the 
friends  of  the  movement  to  begin-  by  dis- 
paraging what  is  already  done  in  Massa-': 
chusetts. to  educate1  the  blind,  and  to  hold 
up  Connecticut  and  European  nations  .as 
doing-  more  than  Massachusetts.  I  hare 
never  seen .  or  heard  of  any  state  or  coun- 
try which,  is  actually  doing  so  much,  or  so 
wisely,  for  the.  whole;  class  of  the  blind, 
England  makes  a  careful  selection  of  the 
most  promising  subjects', — a  few  out  of 
myriads,  and  gives  them  a  costly  and  use- 
ful (perhaps  rather  too  showy)  education. 
But  Massachusetts^  has  had,  for  70  years 
now.  able  and  conscientious  directors  of 
its  pioneer  school  for  the  blind;  has  opened 
its  doors  to  all  classes  without  distinc- 
tion; and  has  set  the  fashion  for  every  im- 
provement anywhere  made  in  their  instruc- 
tion and  supervision.  The  Connecticut 
scheme,  on'  the  surface  perhaps  more  in- 
clusive, does  practically  very  little,  and 
that  at  much  cost. 

Like  all  effective  education,  that  of  the 
blind  must  begin  as"' early  as  possible;  and 
this  fact,  perfectly  obvious  to  Dr  Howe, 
could  not  be  by  him  so  thoroughly  acted 
upon  as  it  has  been  by  his  successor,  Mr 
Anagnos.  Fifteen  years  ago,  or  more,  he 
began  to  establish  a  kindergarten  course 
for  children  from  five  years  upward,  pre- 
paratory to  the  more  advanced  course  at 
the  main  establishment  in  South  Boston. 
Buying  a  well-placed  lot  of  land,  on  one 
of  the  many  ledges  that  make  Roxbury 
and  Jamaica  Plain  picturesque  and  hard 
to  build  in,  Mr  Anagnos  turned  its  defects 
into  advantages,  by  getting  it  in  the  first 
purchase  at  half  its  real  value,  and  then 
removing  its  ledginess  by  a  favorable  con- 
tract;  and  he  put  up  his  buildings   in   a 


dry,  lofty  and  well-protected  ^situation, 
■  he  now  has  1O0  pupils  in  three 
homes,  with  a  fourth  building  for  hall,  mu- 
sic training  and  gymnasium.  The  property 
as  it  stands  will  soon  be,  if  it  is  not  HOW, 
more  valuable  than  all  the  other  property 
of  the  main  establishment;  and  has  been 
put  into  this  condition  chiefly  by  private 
gifts  and  bequests,  procured  and  financed 
by  Mr  Anagnos.  The  state  treasury  has 
been  but  little  drawn  upon,  while  the  sys- 
tem of  education  has  been  so  much  im- 
proved, that  the  pupils  at  South  Boston 
can  accomplish  far  more  than  formerly  in 
a  given  time.  I  was  present  on  Tuesday 
at  the  Christmas  rehearsal  of  these  young 
children,  for  their  exercises  of  to-morrow; 
and  it  was  very  satisfactory  and  affecting. 
Mrs  Howe,  who  remembers  the  school  as 
it  was  00  years  ago,  was  present,  and 
made  a  little  address  to  the  children  after 
their  songs  and  orchestral  exercises  were 
over, — with  that  tenderness  and  sense  of 
fitness  which  her  speeches  always  show; 
.  and  Mr  Anagnos,  addressing  the  large 
audience  of  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
children  present,  told  us  of  the  difference 
between  the  Massachusetts  open-door  sys- 
tem and  the  more  select  and  exclusive 
practice  in  Europe.  He  mentioned  one 
point,  of  much  importance, — the  more  gen- 
eral employment  of  women  to  teach  the 
blind  in  this  country  than  abroad.  At  his 
kindergarten,  all  the  teachers,  matrons, 
etc.,  are  women, — the  only  man  employed 
being  the  janitor. 

It  is  institutions  of  this  sort  (their  name 
is  legion)  for  all  forms  of  dependence  and 
suffering,  which  make  the  glory  of  Boston 
and  of  Massachusetts.  Growing  and  evil 
as  is  the  pushing  of  small  politicians  into 
the  public  service  in  other  directions,  the 
field  of  charity  and  education  is  kept  more 
clear  of  these  pests  in  Massachusetts  than 
in  most  states.  The  Boston  school  com- 
mittee has  perhaps  fallen  into  their  hands 
now,  and  the  city  hall  does  not  give  much 
encouragement  to  the  reformer  for  the 
next  year;  but,  in  the  main,  the  benevo- 
lence of  Boston  is  still  in  good  hant(s. 

REF     !  Tl  i  .  MASS, 


^..,%.k,.\.:...: 

Miss  Emma  L.  Cake,  a  graduate  of 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  Boston,  is  spending  a  two- 
weeks'  vacation  with  Mrs.  Walker. 
Miss  Carr,  although  blind,  is  a  suc- 
cessful music  teacher,  and  also  does 
nice  work  Ln  the  various  branches  of 
'lace'kn'ittii'g.  crocheting  and  sewing. 

{.%£A*4uC<^Z. 
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IV 


OF  $1000  TO  EACH 


Distribution  of  Bounty  of 
Robert  B.  Brigham. 


•UNO  FOR  A  GREAT  HOSPITAL 


Oate.. 


Francis  J.  O'Brien,  a  former  employe  of 
the  New  American  house,  who  became 
Mind  about  two  years  ago,  following  an 
eStWrled  illness,  is  now.  being  taught  how 
to  weave  cane  bottoms  in  chairs,  and  is 
proving  an  apt  pupil.  The  young  man 
since  his  affliction  has  also  taken  up  the 
study  of  music,  and  plays  the  mandolin 
in  ail  artistic  manner.  He  is  in  excellent 
health,  and  daily  visits  the  New  American, 
among  other  places,  being  well  entertained 
by  his  many  friends.  There  is  a  possibil- 
ity that,-the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes  will 
be  partly  rest' .red  in  the  near  future,  a 
slight  improvement  already  being  noticed 
hv  him>~  'MU)J»i"w™ 

ffQvf(fpT:T-"y"" • 


.arge  Tract  Purchased  for 
It  on  Parker  Hill. 


Talented  Blind  Boy. 

Alfred  Heroux,  son  of  Mrs.  Napoleon 
Heroux  of  515  East  School  street  of  this 
city.  Is  spending  the  Christmas  holidays 
her  in  this  city.  He  Is  a  student  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  young  man  is 
totally  blind,  being  barelv  able  to  dis- 
tinguish day  from  night.  At  the  school, 
however,  even  with  this  almost  seem- 
ingly insummontable  handicap.  He  plavs 
the  violin,  piano  and  clarinet,  and  is  ac- 
complished in  other  ways.  Mr.  Heroux 
is  an  associate  editor  on  "The  Lens," 
published  by  the  students  at  the  insti- 
tution, a.nd  in  the  current  number  there 
is  an  article  written  by  him,  entitled, 
"How  Santa  Claus  Spent  Christmas 
Week."  Mr.  Heroux  was  on  the  roll  of 
honor  of   the  students   for  November. 


On  Jan.  1  Messrs.  C.  O.  L.  Dillaway, 
ft.  B.  L.  Dillaway  and  H.  M.  Burton, 
.ruslees  under  the  will  of  Robert  B. 
Brigham,  made  their  regular  payments 
if  $1000  each  to  the  following  annuitants 
Inder  Mr.  Brigham' s  will: 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
infirmary.  .  , 

Associated  Charities.  Boston. 

Boston  Provident  Association. 

Charming  Home  for  Consumptive 
Women. 

Children's  Hospital.  ^u-,j,.„„    nf 

Children's  Mission  to  the  Children  of 
the  Destitute. 

City  Missionary  Society. 

Home  for  Aged  Men. 

Home  for"  Aged  Women. 

Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum 

New  England  Home  for  Little  Wan- 
Home  for  Aged  Couples.     . 

Boston  Children's  Aid  society  • 

P^^tftu^o^T^ssachusett, 

S^1|ngian<d  Hospital  for  Women  and 

^Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
Boston  Lying-in  Hospital 
Hfrme   for  Aged  Colored   Women 
Warner   Home   of   St.    Albans   in   \  er- 

Turnap  Free  Home  for  Aged.Women. 
Under  the  provisions  of  Mi  Biigham  s 
will  these  annuities  are  to  be  paid  an- 
nUTfeybaTancee-of  the  income  of  the  es- 
tate is  accumulating  and  is  to  be  used 
to  establish  a  hospital  for  incurables  in 
the  city  of  Boston.  A  large  tract  ot 
lnnd  has  been  purchased  by  the  trus- 
ses on  Parker  Hill,  overlooking  the 
city  and  suburbs  as  well  as  the  harbor 
a  site  which  is  believed  to  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  inmates,  who  will 
necessarily  have  to  live  there  until  they 

^During  the  past  year,  .a  corporation, 
following  out  the  provisions  of  the  will, 
has  been  formed,  under  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts,  composed  of  the  rollow- 
irir  well  known  persons: 
JolTn  Shepard,  of  the  Shepard,  Norwell 

C0F™anc\s'  H.  Manning,  of  the  firm  of 
Luce  &  Manning.  _ 

Eugene  N.  Foss.  treasurer  of  tils  B. 
E.    Sturtevant  Company. 

Michael  Anagnos.  secretary  and  ai- 
rector    of    the    Perkins    Institution    for 

thAndr  "w'  J.  Bailey,  corporation  counsel 
of  the  city  of  Boston. 


■rt    K.    Pettinglll,    of    the    firm    m 

■rill     K-     Co  ;,1"1    * 

iti  >ng  of 

Charles  .r.   Lincoln,  '  "'- 

''"'•  ,    .,i 

hittemore,  rector  of   All 

Wallace   L.    !'<  Sent  of  the 

!1-V-  ,,       .        ,    n.  , 

>■    H.    Capen,    president    of    Tu 

:,   V.   Brigham,   the    only  si 
of  the  testator. 
The 

.,    |0     ,.  ,:..    ,  :fi,cr    the    establlsh- 

oi   the   hospital   referred   to,   they 
i  mors  take  charge  of  the 
gcrnent    and    direction    of   it.    The 
trast'  the  will  eontlnuc  to 

the  net  income  received  under  the  will. 
and  above  the  annuities,  for  the 
rralntenanceand  support  of  the  hospital. 
It  is  believed  that  a.".!  Institution  capa- 
hl  ■  of  receiving  and  keeping  upward  of 
30Q  persons  can  be  established  out  of  this 
trust,  which  will  make;  it  on< 
largest  and  most  magnificent  ami 
tensive  charities  in  Boston.  It  Is  the 
feeling  of  the  trustees  under  the  will, 
however,  that  It  is  better  to  wait  until 
the  accumulated  in^me  is  Iarg 
to  build  a  complete  and  extensive  es- 
tablishment before  proceeding  further, 
in  order  that  the  entire  income  may  oe 
devoted  to  the  support  of  I  his  hospital 
and  not  be  continuously  drawn  upon 
ftBd  made  smaller  for  extensions 


W 


From 


BQ^ttHtv 


Date. 


JAN.1 


NOT  DISI 


Bernard  A,  Hickey  Blind 
But  Plucky. 


He  is  16  Years  Old  and  Has  Become 
a  Fine  Piano  Player. 


In  East  Boston  there  is  an  exeeption- 
allv  bright  blind  boy.  Bernard  A. 
Hickey,  16  vears  old,  son  of  Elizabeth 
and  tire  late  Peter  Hickey.  who,  not- 
withstanding the  affliction  which  he  Is 
a  victim  of.  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  talented  boys  of  the  Noddle 
island   district. 

He  is  an  accomplished  piano  player, 
also  has  shown  marked  ability  at 
plaving  the  mandolin,  and.  althougu 
stone  blind,  can  tell  time  by  ffeUnZ  oT 
the  hands  of  a  watch  or  clock,  and  is 
able  to  make  ins  way  about  Last  Bos- 
ton and  certain  sections  of  the  city 
proper  without  being  accompanied  b;.   a 

S"vith  his  mother  and  brothers  and 
sisters    young    Hickey      r    ■  '-     j>0 

Maverick  st.      When  he  v  old 

he  was  at  work  in  a  woodshed  at  his 
home,  when  he  was  struck  m  the  lei t 
eye  with  a  staple  which  'nS 

to  hammer  into  the  wall. 

The  injury  to  the  eye  was  such  that 
the  "doctors  were  compelled  to  take  it 
out  and  durine  this  proces  lost 

the  sight  of  the  right  eye  and  since 
he  has  beer,   stone  blind. 

For  a  short  time  after  losing  his 
eyesight  the  boy  seemed  to  be  '-Inher- 
ent but  he  gradually  began  to  pick .up 
and  since  has  shown  many  accom- 
plishments. He  is  a  scholar,  at  the 
Perkins  institute  for  the  bund  in  couth 
Boston,  and  here  he  has  received  many 
rewards  of  merit  for  the  excellent  work 
which  he  has   performed.  «,i,„oi 

Whenever    the    pupils    of    this    school 

are  on  va 

ways  be  found  enjoying  his 
pastime   i  3  parents 

and  the  boys  with  whom  he  y,  a,  ljJ?"f^ 
up.    He  can  engage  with  toe- 
in   most   any  sport 
maybe  seen  going  about  the  st      its 

the  island   wards   v 

to    guide  Vta-    He  ^:ef< 

\n  last  Boston  and  has  no   trouble  m 
making  his  way  apout.  p 

l   he  goes   to   and  trom    i 
kins  institute  he  always  mak< 

city  making  his  way     


BERNARD    A.     HICKEY 


The  boy,  however,  is  not  of  the  kind 
that  is  apt  to  spend  his  momenta 

on  the  street.  He  is  c  -  ...J  in  study- 
ing the  piano  and  ma  mi,  and  often-l 
times  he  is  called  upon  by  friends  of  the 
l'amjly  to  oiiiciute  at  house  parties,  etc, 
ttt  the  piano. 

No  matter  what  tha  watch  may  be 
that  is  presented  to  him,  so  long  us 
there  are  hands  attached  to  it,  voting 
J-lickey  can  tell  the  time  that  the 
Watch  registers. 

At  Christmas  Mickey  was  presented  I 
with  a  m  mdolin,  -the  gift  being  from  a' 
number  of  his  boy  friends. 
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CHRISTMAS  CAROLS. 


The  annual  Christmas  observance  at 
the  Perkins  Kindergarten  took  place 
Tuesday  morning.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  songs,  selections  on  piano  and 
violin,  recitations  and  orchestral  selec- 
tiops  by  the  children.  The  program 
was  of  unusual  merit  and  reflected 
great  credit  upon  both  teachers  and 
pupils.     The  programe: 

Song,       "  Carol,  Carol.  Christmas,''       Howard 

A  Class  of  Girls. 
Viol  n,  "  La  Cenerentola,"  Dancla 

Leon  Gibson  and  Clarence  Hamlet. 


Recitation, 


Pianoforte, 
Recitation, 
Song, 
Finge 
Pianoforte, 
Song,  " 

Orchestra, 
Among 


Day 
Kullu 

'  Williams  | 
Roeske  I 
Porter  | 
A.  F.  Cable 


"  Merry  Christmas, 
Marie  Flynn. 

"  Dance  on  the  Lawn' 
Anastasia  Walsh. 

"  The  Fir  Tree, 
Herbert  Brownell. 
Ring  out  the  Christmas  Bells 
A  Class  of  Girls. 
Finger  Play,  "  Santa  Claus," 

Four  Little  Bojs. 
"  Fairy  Dance," 
Harold  Deming. 
Christmas  Carol," 
A  Chorus  of  Boys. 

14  Spanish  Dance," 
Kinder  Orchestra 

those  present  were  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr.  Frank  Sanborn 
of  Concord,  the  well  known  lecturer 
and  author,  Mr.  Francis  H.  Appleton, 
president  of  the  corporation,  and  Mr. 
Michael  Anagnos,  director.  Messrs. 
Anagnos  and  Appleton  spoke  briefly  to 
the  children  as  did  Mrs.  Howe. 

The  school  closed  Wednesday  for 
the  holiday  season  and  will  reopen  for 
the  second  term  January  4.  Most  of 
the  pupils  will  go  to  their  homes  for 
the  vacation  but  a  lew  will  remain  at 
the  school. 


The    Beacon 


It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  twenty-one 
charitable   and   philanthropic    enterprises 
were  the  recipients  on  the  first  of  January 
of   $1000  each    from   the  trustees   of   the 
Robert  B.  Brigham  estate.    They  included, 
among  others,  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Eye  and  Ear  lnfirraary.the  Boston  Provident 
Association,  the  Channing  Home  for  Con- 
sumptive Women,  four  homes  for  aged  men 
and  women  and  the  Home  for  Aged  Couples, 
the  Children's  Hospital,  the  New  England 
Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  Massachusetts 
Infant  Asylum,  New  England  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children,  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children.    The  trustees 
under  the  will,  C.  0.  L.  Dillaway,  W.  E.  L. 
Dillaway  and  H.  M.  Burton,  have  issued  a 
statement  concerning  the  estate  left  by  Mr. 
Brigham,  in  which  they  say  that  the  bal- 
ance of  the  income  is  accumulating  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Brigham  hospital,  for 
the  building  of  which  land  has  been  secured 
on  Parker  Hill,  which  overlooks  the  city 
and  harbor  of  Boston  and  the  surrounding 
country,    a  most   desirable    site    for    an 
institution  that  will    care   for   incurables 
whose   lives   need    to     be    brightened   as 
much  as  possible.   "  During  the  past  year," 
we   are   told,  "  a   corporation,     following 
out  the  provisions  of  the  will,  has   been 
formed,  under    the   laws   of  the   State  of 
Massachusetts,  composed  of  the  following 
well-known  persons:  John  Shepard  of  the 
Shepard,    Norwell   Company;   Francis  H. 
Manning  of  Luce  &  Manning;  Eugene  N. 
Foss,  treasurer   of    the   B.   F.  Sturtevant 
Company;  Michael  Anagnos,  secretary  and 
director  of   the    Perkins   Institute  for  the 
Blind;  Andrew  J.  Bailey,  corporation  coun- 
sel of  the  city  of  Boston  ;  Ubert  K.  Pettin- 
gill  of   Pettingill  &  Co.,  incorporated,  and 
a    former   trustee   of     public   institutions 
of    Boston;    Charles    J.     Lincoln,     head 
master  of    the    Dorchester    High   School; 
Rev.    Charles    T.   Whittemore,    rector    of 
All    Saints'     Church,     Dorchester;    Wal- 
lace  L.   Pierce,   president    of    the   S.    S. 
Pierce  Company;  Elmer  H.  Capen,  presi- 
dent of  Tufts  College ;  Elizabeth  F.  Brig- 
ham, the  only  sister  of  the  testator.    These 
parties  are  also  directors  of  the  corporation, 
and  after  the  establishment  of  the  hospital 
referred  to,  they  and  their  successors  take 
charge  of  its  management  and  direction. 
The  trustees  under  the  will  continue  to  pay 
the  net  income  received  under  the  will,  over 
and  above  the  annuities,  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  support  of  the  hospital."    The 
hospital  when  it  is  built  will  probably  ac- 
commodate more  than  three  hundred  per- 
sons, for  the  income  from  the  estate  will  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  until  such  time  as 
there  is  money  enough  to  make  the  hospital 
a  model  one  in  all  its  appointments  that 
will  be  free  from  encumbrance,  thus  leav- 
ing the  entire  income  thereafter  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  hospital.    This  practical  charity, 
it  is  thought,  will  be  the  most  magnificent 
and  extensive  one  within  the  city  limits. 


FRIDAY,    JANUARY    15,    1904 

GOVERNOR  ANSWERS  MAYOR 

State   Has  Benefited  Rather   Than  Bur-  ! 
dened  City  of  Boston 

Governor  Bates  was  the  guest  at  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Boston  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Association,  at  Young's  last  even- 
ing. In  the  course  of  his  address  he  an- 
swered criticisms  made  by  Mayor  Collins 
in  his  inaugural  address,  dealing  with  the 
relations  between  the1  city  of  Boston  and 
the  State,  and  explaining  that  the  work 
done  by  the  Commonwealth  really  bene- 
fited the  city,  and  gave  the  State  no  return. 
He  said  in  part: 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  likewise 
famous  the  world  over,  has  already  re- 
ceived from  the  State  over  $1, 200,001.).  The 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  In-, 
firmary  has  received,  because  of  its  work  in 
Boston,  over  $000,000,  and  there  are  a  host 
of  other  institutions  that  have  tended  to 
make  Boston  known  as  a  city  of  progres- 
sive educational  and  benevolent  institutions, 
all  of  which  have  received  more  or  less  aid 
from  the  Commonwealth. 

REAL  ESTATE  MATTERS 


Transfer  of  Boylston  Street  Title  to  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind— Other  Deals  in  City  Proper 
—Tests  of  Building  Materials— Sales  in 
Suburban  Wards 


Among  the  papers  filed  this  week  at  the 
Suffolk  Registry  of  Deeds  for  record  is  one 
whereby  title  to  the  estate  numbered  379, 
Boylston  street,  between  Arlington  and 
Berkeley  streets,  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  the  grantor  being 
Elizabeth  E.  Spooner.  This  estate  com- 
prises a  brick,  four-story,  octagon-front 
building  and  a  lot  of  land  containing  1941 
square  feet.  It  is  taxed  on  a  valuation  of 
$35,000,  of  which  $31,000  is  on  the  land,  the 
basis  being  $16  a  foot.  The  institution  al- 
ready owns  the  properties  numbered  363 
and  383,  both  very  valuable. 
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BLIND  STUDENTS  TO 

GIVE  "AS  YOU  LIKE  IT" 


Shakespearian  Play  to  Be  Presented 
in  Costume    Jan.  22. 


The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
South  Boston,  is  preparing  for  an 
elaborate  dramatic  entertainment  to  be 
•»iven  by  the  boys'  department  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  Jan  22,  at  3  o'clock 
Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It  will 
be  Kiven  bv  the  students,  who  have 
been  rehearsing  for  the  play  for  many 
weeks  and  are  letter  perfect. 

The  entertainment  will  be  given  m 
the  new  hall  of  the  institution,  which 
accommodates  about  four  hundred  per- 
sons. It  will  be  presented  in  costume 
and  with  scenery. 


TUESDAY,  JAN  Tt>,  19Q4.~ 


That  will  be  a  more  than  usually  in- 
teresting performance  when  the  pupils 
of  the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind 
will  present  "As  You  Like  It,"  with  all 
the  accessories.    The  date  fixed  is  Jan 

BLIND   BOYS  AS  ACTORS. 

"As  You  Like  It"  to  be  Presented  by 
Perkins  Institution  Pupils. 

"As  You  Like,  It,"  in  Elizabethan 
style,  will  be  presented  Washington's 
birthday  afternoon  by  the  boys  of  the 
Perkins  institution  for  the  blind  in 
South  Boston. 

The  larse  hall  where  the  plays  are 
presented  has  been  enlarged  to  ac- 
commodate too  without  crowding.  The 
stasre  has  been  remodeled,  new  curtains 
have  been  provided  and  everything  that 
would  tend  to  the  comfort  of  the  play- 
ers and  audience  has  been  carefully 
looked  after. 

There  will  be  about  20  boys  in  the 
east.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
tickets  will  be  devoted  to  various 
branches  of  work  in  the  institution. 


From 


Date. 


JAN ft 


"AS  YOU  LIKE  IT"  TO  BE 

GIVEN  BY  BLIND  INMATES 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Broadway,  South  Boston,  will  give  a 
theatrical  entertainment  on  Washington's 
birthday.  The  boys  who  make  up  the 
company  have  been  rehearsing  "Aa  You 
Like  It"  since  Christmas. 

The  hall  which  Is  to  be  occupied  for 
the  event  has  undergone  a  great  change 
within  the  past  few  months  and  those 
who  attend  will  find  everything  suited  to 
their  comfort.  | 
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WEDNESDAY,  JAN.  20,    1904. 
BLIND  PUPILS'  DRAMATICS. 

•■As  You  Like  It"  will  be  the  play 
given  by  the  pupils  at  the  Perkins  In- 
s    tution   for   the   Blind,    South   Boston, 

mmmm 
mmmmM 

begins  at  3  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  21,  1904 

"As  You  Like  It"  will  be  the  play  given 
bv  the  pupils  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  South  Boston,  on  the  afternoon 
of  Feb  22,  Washington's  Birthday,  not  Jan. 
22    as  previously  printed. 


SATURDAY,   JANUARY   23,    1904 

WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Annual  Report  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
Issued  as  a  State  Document 

The  seventy-second  annual  report  of  the 
trustees  and  other  officers  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  tor 
the  Blind  has  been  transmitted  to  Secretary 
Olin,  and  Is  issued  as  a  public  document. 
The  trustees  state  that  the  year  ending 
Aug  31,  1U03,  began  with  278  pupils  In  the 
institution,    including    the    Jamaica    Plain 


:d    wliii   ^Kl.      Iiurlng 

charged.     There  are  In   the  Stat 
persons — 2207    malesi    and    1711)    females.      Of 
the   former,    5f>   per    cent,    and    of    the    hit-  ' 
ter,    31    per    cent    are    self-BU] 

ducting  from  the  total  those  v/ho  live  with 
their   families,   only   18  per 
blind  In  the  State  are  dependent  upon  pub- 
lic or  private  charity.     From   this  fa 
trustees  argue  the  utility  of  the  Institution. 
In  no  other  part  of  the  world,  save  in 
ony,    where    certain    Government 
are   reserved    for    the    blind,    have   such    re- 
sults  been   attained.      In   England,    tor    in- 
stance, nearly  78  per  cent  of  the  blind  are 
dependent  upon   charity. 

The  financial  report  the  trustees  charac- 
terize as  very  satisfactory.  The  year  be- 
gan with  the  -urn  of  $43,G8S.9S  on  hand. 
Receipts  were  $367,102.67.  Expenditures 
and  Investments  for  the  year  total  $304.- 
700.73;  leaving  cash  on  hand  Aug.  81,  19J3. 
to   the  amount  of  $46,000.02. 

Certain  Improvements  In  teaching  meth- 
ods and  equipment  are  necespary  if  the  in- 
stitution Is  to  be  kept  up  to  date;  and  these 
cannot  be  undertaken  without  adequate  in- 
crease In  the  resources  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Edward  Jackson  has  retired  from 
the  office  of  treasurer  during  the  year.. 
His  nephew,  Mr.  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  has 
been  chosen  to  succeed  him.  This  office 
has  been  in  either  the  Jackson  or  the  Endi- 
cott  family  for  the  last  thirty-five  years. 
The  service  Is  gratuitous.  ■  Mr.  Edward 
Jackson  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
trustees  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr.  John 
E.   Toulmin. 

Within  the  year  the  Institution  has  re- 
ceived legacies  as  follows:  From  Joseph 
Beal  Glover,  two  bequests  of  $5000  each; 
from  Lucy  A.  Barker,  $5953.21;  from  Cal- 
vin W.  Barker,  $2000;  from  refund  of 
legacy  tax  on  bequest  of  Robert  Charles 
Billings,  $1250. 

Important  'and  satisfactory  alterations 
and  Improvements  have  been  made  at  the 
main  building.  The  eastern  wing  has  been 
extended,  giving  a  better  dining-room, 
kitchen,  pantries,  etc.,  on  the  first  floor; 
ample  storage  for  fuel  in  the  basement; 
in  the  second  story,  three  class  rooms,  a 
physical  and  chemical  laboratory,  and 
cloak  rooms,  and  In  the  upper  two  stories 
a  hall  which  seats  320  persons. 

The  important  work  of  the  Howe  Me- 
morial Press,  which  prints  raised-letter 
books  for  the  blind.  Is  commented  upon 
by  the  trustees,  who  say  that  Its  benefits 
are  felt  by  the  blind  the  world  over.  A 
case  of  books  sent  to  India  during  the  year 
is  specifically  mentioned.  This  plant  needs 
a  new  press,  and  a  building;  but  the  trus- 
tees do  not  speak  with  confidence  of  the 
prospect  of  getting  them. 

Teaching  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes, 
as  undertaken  by  the  State,  has  been  at- 
tended to  by  the  institution,  which  has  given 
from  Its  own  resources  and  from  the  time 
and  effort  of  its  officers,  notably  Director 
Anagnos.  The  trustees  think  the  work 
economically  performed,  and  worth  the 
cost. 

The  workshop  for  adults,  although  a  sep- 
arate organization,  is  commended  by  the 
trustees  of  the  institution.  Its  year's  re- 
ceipts were  $23,495.33,  an  Increase  of 
$3580.99;  and  it  has  paid  to  blind  workers 
$6003.80,  as  against  $5428.07  the  year  before. 
Increased  patronage  for  the  salesroom  at 
3S3  Boylston  street  is  asked,  since  thus  can 
more  blind  persons  become  self-supporting. 
A  report  of  the  annual  exercises  of  the 
Institution,  held  In  the  Boston  Theatre  last 
June,   is  Included  according  to  custom. 

Fourteen  members  of  the  corporation 
have  died  within  the  year— Joseph  H.  Cen- 
ter, Charles  U.  Cotting,  Joseph  B.  Crosby, 
Mrs.  Mary  Longfellow  Greenleaf,  John  J. 
May,  Miss  Sarah  Cabot  Minot,  Mrs.  Mary 
Abby  Newell.  Joseph  S.  Ropes,  Mrs.  Rose 
Lee  Saltonstall,  Frederick  C.  Sayles,  John 
E.  Toulmin,  John  D.  Washburn,  Andrew  G. 
Weeks  and  Miss  Sophia  L.  Whitwell. 

The  income  from  invested  funds  was 
$68,323.55.  The  receipts  from  general  ac- 
count, including  the  $30,000  appropriation 
by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  were  $69,- 
923.33.  Investments  aggregating  $171,000 
matured.  Sales  of  printed  matter  brought 
in  $830.14.  The  kindergarten  account 
amounted   to    $57,019.65. 

There  was  expended  for  general  account 
$125,437.99;  for  kindergarten,  $56,523.61;  for 
printing,  $6276.27,  and  the  sum  of  $172,376.25 
was  Invested.  The  plant  and  investments 
aggregate  $2,127,164.31. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  kindergarten  is 
appended. 
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HAS  BEEN  ACTIVE   IN  ITS  WORK 

Woman's  Charity  Club,  Which  Met  Today, 
Continues  to  Do  Much  in  Behalf  of  Its 
Hospital 

There  was  excellent  attendance  at  the 
regular  January  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
lb,  held  at  the  New  century 
Building  this  forenoon,  Mrs.  Micah  Dyer, 
the  president,  presiding.  As  usual,  she 
opened  the  meeting  with  prayer,  and  Mrs. 
I.  Henry  Paige,  recording  secretary,  re- 
viewed the  last  previous  meeting. 

Mrs.  J.  Sewall  Reed,  the  club's  treasurer, 
■tated  that  she  had  begun  the  month  with 
a  balance  of  $207.   from   which  expo: 
about  $14  had  paid,  leaving  a  balance 

of  $194.  Mr?.  Reed  also  reported  the  re- 
ceipt for  the  Charity  Hospital  of  $851,  of 
which  sum  $500  had  been  given  over  to  the 
hospital  for  Its  general  needs.  Other  needs 
had  brought  expenses  up  to  $626.  leaving  a  i 
balance  of  $225. 

The  death  this  week  of  Mrs.  George  E.  I 
Parker,  an  esteemed  member,  was  reported 
by  Rrs!  R.  D.  Cushing,  corresponding  secre- 
tary For  the  board  of  trustees,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Tallman  reported  that  fourteen  patients 
are  now  receiving  treatment  at  the  hospital. 
There  are  also  fourteen  nurses  at  present 
In  the  training  school  conducted  for  them. 

Among  other  reports  was  that  of  Mrs. 
F  S  Rlsteen,  hospital  treasurer.  She  had  , 
a 'balance  of  $435  when  she  presented  her 
last  previous  report,  and  receipts  have  been 
H188,  and  expenses  $1037,  leaving  a  balance  I 
of  $150.  There  are  bills  unpaid  to  the 
amount  of  $357.  The  nurses  teveearnvl 
for  the  hospital  since  Nov.  1  last  $407t  so 
Mrs.  Risteen  stated.  ,„n 

Interesting  accounts  of  work  were  given 
including  reports  by  the  board  of  directors 
and  visiting  committee,  presented -bv  Mrs 
W  E  Richardson;  of  donations  of  cash 
and  various  articles  to  the  hospital,  given 
by  Miss  Emma  Briggs.  The  money  thus 
given  aggregated  about  $150.  Mrs.  S. A.  JP. 
Dickerman  spoke  in  commendation  of  th- 
gcod  work  done  by  various  committee, 
which  have  arranged  and  given  entertain- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital  Mrs. 
Dickerman  made  an  urgent ^  appeal .tor  old 
linen  and  cotton,  much  needed  at  the  hos 
pital     in    its    operating    room. 

Mrs.  George  ff.  Yeaton  announce d  an 
entertainment,  cake  and  candy  sale  to  take 
place  tomorrow  afternoon  at  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Woodbury.  592  Cambridge  street, 
Allston,  in  aid  of  the  hospital. 

Mrs.  Dyer  urged  that  members  help,  ij 
possible,  adult  blind  women  who  d spend 
for  self-support  upon  their  "Rework 
and  the  great  need  by  them  of  old  cloth 
and  such  materials  to  make  up  into  small 
useful  articles,  was  shown  She '  °>ad_^ 
plea  to  members  to  contribute  such  ma 
terials,  so  far  as  they  are  able.  To  this 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Risteen  added  an  appeal  tor 
members  to  visit  the_s  ^ndTs 

ton  street,  where  the  w  ir   hero  c 

"placed-  to  see  for  themselves  their  heroic 
efforts  for  self-support.  She  said  that  one 
old  gentleman  who  frequently  vis.  ted  the 
rooms  would  deeply  appreciate  it  if  mem- 
vers  having  a  spare  hour  or  two  would 
drop  i T  there  ta  read  to  this  venerab  to 
blind  man.  it  being  his  one  P  ea sure  in  life 
to  have  someone  perform  tins  kmdlj  ser 
vir«  in  his  behalf. 

There    was    considerable    discussion    re- 
garding  the   discontinuance   for  a  time  of 
fhe  litfrarv  meetings  which  the  club  held 
past  years,  and  which  have  not  been  a 
success  as  regards   attendance      The  mat 
ter   was   decided   by   a    vote     to    gne     up 
the    literary    meetings.      Several in, 
brought  forward  plans  tor  having 
ings  purely  social  in  character 
pie  refreshments,   once  in  a  while,  to  pro 
mote   better  acquaintance  and  provide  op- 
portunity for  interchange  of  e™**f*- „ etc 
These  suggestions   were   taken  under  con 
sideration. 


BOSTON. 


Date 


...a. 

One  of  the  men  who  are  rehearsingr 
the  blind  boys  of  Perkins_Institute  fori 
their  production  of  "As  You  Like  It"  on 
Washington's  birthday,  tells  me  that  the 
simplest  part  of  the  whole  and  to  me 
almost  incredible  performance,  is  in 
teaching  the  lines.  This  is  done  by  re- 
peating the  parts  over  and  over  again 
until  the  blind  boys  remember  the  lines 
and  their  cues;  this  they  do  with  re- 
markable   quickness. 

The  most  difficult''  part  is  teaching 
them  their  gestures  and  stage  move- 
ments. One  of  the  coaches  goes  through 
the  gestures  again  and  again  while  the 
blind  actor  holds  on  to  his  arm  or  hand 
until  he  can  imitate  the  exact  move- 
ment. The  steps  about  the  stage  are 
learned  in  the  same  way  and  have  to  be 
very  exact  to  prevent  collisions. 

When  the  final  performance  comes,  no  l 
one  in  the  audience  could  tell  by  word  or 
sign   that    the    actors    were    not   in    pos-  | 
session  of  all  their  5  senses. 


sons.  New  curtains  have  been  pro- 
vided, and  the  stage  has  also  been  re- 
modeled and  everything-  thai,  would 
tend  to  the  comfort  of  the  actors  and 
audience  has  been  carefully  attended 
to. 

The  institution  i:as  many  branclle8 
of  work  it  lies,  to  keep  up,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  tickets  will  be 
devoted  toward  the  work  of  the  insti- 
tution. There  will  be  about  20  boys 
in  the  cast,  and  will  be  a  very  novel 
performance  for  any  one  to  see. 


From 
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WANT  TO  WORK 

■ 

Trustees  of  Institutions  Say  So, 

But    Offer    No    Sug- 
I  gestions 


J.  J.  Hatton,  the  blind  musician 
graduate  of  that  splendid  charity 
the  Perkins  Institute  Boston,  who 
has  been  before  the  public  twenty- 
seven  years,  gave  an  excellent  con- 
cert at  Odd  Fellows  hall  Thursday 
evening.  ^ 


The  problem  of  procuring  work  for 
the  blind  is  discussed  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Perkins  Institution. 

No  legislative  action  is  asked  for 
however,  in  relation  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed for  state  workshops.  The  trus- 
tees say: 

"There  are  now  on  the  waiting  list 
the  names  of  several  able-bodied  per- 
sons who  are  eager  to  work  and  earn 
their  living  through  their  own  exer- 
tions, and  our  ability  to  supply  these 
and  many  others  with  remunerative  em- 
ployment depends  altogether  upon  th»: 
inn-case  of  the  patronage  of  our  work- 
shop." 


From 
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AT  PERKINS   INSTITUTION. 

Trustees   Report  a   Most  Successful 
Year. 

The  72d  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Perkins  institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts school  for  the  blind  was  re- 
ceived by  the  legislature  this  afternoon 
The  trustees  report  a  most  successful 
year  The  year  covered  by  the  report 
ended  Aug  31,  1903.  repoit 

During,  the    year    14    members    of    the 
SM!d'    Tribute  ls  P««a0tfo  the 

number  of  blind  persons  in ,  the  different 
departments  of  the  institution  inc hid- 
ing the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain 
was  278.  Since  then  36  we?e  admitted 
and  30  discharged,  making  the  SesIS 
number  254.  The  health  of  thePpuDiU 
has  been  uniformly  good  Pupils 

sjg£  r  b.a«a  We  "treasurrol 

&£  th^yLr1— 6S     ™ ^.v- 

The  trustees  say  that  the   experience 

!  ?£^E?,Jhef,.yeal"  shows  that  the  work  of 
i f  ,™ e  the  adult  Dll"d  at  their  homes 
|  Is  very  successful. 
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The  state  board  of  insanltyfpresenT .,, 
a  Dart  of  its  annual  report,  ylt  recom- 
mends appropriations  of  $592,550.  It  says 
that  overcrowding  in  public  asylums 
and  hospitals  continues  and  the  njed  of. 
additional   accommodations   is  pressing. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Perkins' 
institution  and  Massachusetts  scTfffdl 
for  the  blind  was  presented.  The  year 
ending  Aug  31  last  was  successful.  Tnere 
were  2S4  pupils.  Balance  in  treasury 
$48,000. 

The  senate  transacted  Only  routine 
business  yesterday  and  adjourned  early. 

^6  FRANKtJIN  STREET,  BOSTON. 
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Real    Estate 

AMONG    THE   AGENTS. 


'•AS    YOU    LIKE    IT.' 


The  Pupils  of  Perkins  institute  Will 
Present  Novel  .  ,ay  on  Washing- 
ton's  Birthday. 

-As  You  Like  I.,"  in  Elizabethan 
style,  will  be  presented  by  the  boys 
who  are  inmates  of  the  Perkins'  insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  on  Washington's 
birthday.  Feb.  22.  The  largo  hall 
where  the  plays  are  usually  present- 
ed has  been  enlarged,  and  "  will  now 
comfortably    accommodate      400    per- 


The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  in  the  Back 
Bay,  have  purchased  more  property  which 
has  been  added  to  their  already  large 
holdings,  the  latest  purchase  being  the 
estate  numbered  379  Boylston  St.,  near 
Arlington  St.,  Back  Bay.  There  is  a  four- 
story  brick  house  together  with  about 
1941  sq.  ft.  of  land,  the  whole  being  as- 
sessed on  $35,000  of  which  $31,000  is  on 
the  land.  The  grantor  is  Bliz.  E.  Spooner, 
and  the  terms  of  the  sale  were  private. 
The  trustees  will  eventually  improve  the 
property. 


Published    Every    Sunday    in    the 
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JULIA  WARD  HOWE'S  WORK 

IN  THE  CAUSE  OF 
HUMANITY. 

STORY  OF  HER  LIFE,  LARGELY  DEVOTED    TO    THE 
PUBLIC,  LIKE   THAT  OF  HER  HUSBAND. 


.JULIA  WARD  HOWS 


vm^nr 


^OK.    .THE.BLIKD 


SAMUEL  WAKD 
%  HES.  HOWE  3  FATHER 

*  v3I?t?a?9  £  T07aSe  "Pon  a  golden  river, 
!A  w  f  V1*?*", 0(  opaI  and  ot  amethyst 

eve/  £ht   Shl;pe3   we™   InoTlllS 

Anfl  threatening  shadows  melted  Into  mist 

M&J°Krn,e7  ?e??l lts  «l<«e-ta  some  still  haven 
My  bark  shall  find  Its  anchorage  of  rest 

given.    Ind  iand-    WUcil   eve^  S^  *>» 
Opertng'with   wider   trace,   shall  #„   «„, 

HITS  writes  that  most 
notable  American  woman, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
in  the  closing  days  of  a 
long  and  eventful  life,  a 
life  that  ha3  made  the 
world  brighter  and  bet. 
ter.  a  life  that  will  cause  her  to  live  ,n 
the .affections  of  her  countrymen   fong 

irom  the  days  of  her  early  woman 
hood  Mrs.  Howe  has  been  a  womaTo'f 
consequence,  a  woman  of  TffSrs  a 
woman  with  a  very  high  conception  of 
the  duties  of  life.  She  has  lived  worthily 
end  her  old  age  is  one  of  calm  Tontent 

IT  handd  rrwuV Iome° Ttf ^ 
t.autifu,  and  helPfhu,E°pmnan1hroPier:f 

ly  good  cause,   and  no 
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American  woman  has  done  more  for 
the  advancement  of  her  sex  along  all 
Jines  of  development  that  would  bet- 
ter the  condition  of  women  In  her  own 
and  In  other  lands. 

Although  a  woman  of  the  gentlest 
and  most  womanly  spirit,-  Mrs.  Howe 
has  for  years  been  an  ardent  woman 
Buffragist.  and  her  voice  is  still  heard 
pleading  for  that  which  she  believes  to 
be  the  lawful  and  just  prerogative  of 
her  sex.  The  cause  of  female  suffrage 
never  had  a  more  womanly  nor  a  more 
forcible  advocate  than  Mrs.  Howe,  and 
ehe  Is  firm  In  the  conviction  that  equal 
"suffrage  for  men  and  women  will  yet 
come  to  pass. 

Born  in  New  York  In  1S10. 
Mrs.  Howe  was  born  In  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  the  27th  day  of  May,  in 
the  year  1819,  three  days  after  the  birth 
of  Queen  Victoria.  Her  ancestry  on 
her  father's  side  Includes  such  men  as 
Roger  Williams  and  Gov.  Samuel  Ward 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  was  a  member  of 
tho  1st  and  2d  Continental  Con- 
gresses. She  is  a  grand-niece  of  Gen. 
Francis  Marion,  of  Huguenot  descent, 
who  was  known  in  the  revolution  as 
the  "swamp  fox"  of  southern  cam- 
paigns. 

Mrs.  Howe's  father  was  a  man  of 
wealth  and  influence.  He  established 
the  New  York  Bank  of  Commerce  and 
was  its  president.  He  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  forming  the  first  temperance  or- 
ganization formed  in  this  country,  and 
he  took  an  active'  interest  in  religious 
and  charitable  work. 

The  educational  opportunities  offered 
young  women  were  limited  in  Mrs. 
Howe's  girlhood.  There  were  no  col- 
leges for  women,  and  the  curriculum  of 
the  private  schools  for  girls  fell  far 
Bhort  of  that  in  the  girls'  schools  of  our 
day. 

Julia  Ward  left  school  at  the  age  of 
16,  and  the  rest  of  her  education  was 
received  at  home  under  the  direction  of 
private  teachers.  Fond  of  study  and  an 
apt  pupil,  she  feceived  an  education 
much  in  advance  of  that  given  to  most 
girls  of  her  day.  Her  home  environ- 
ment was  one  of  great  good  taste  and 
refinement,  and  her  father  received  as 
guests  such  men  as  Bryant,  Longfellow 
and  other  men  prominent  In  the  literary 
world  of  that  day,  Mr.  Ward  being  ex- 
tremely careful  regarding  his  children's 
associates.  He  was  also  mindful  of  their 
religious  training. 

Wine  was  not  allowed  in  Mr.  Ward's 
house;  card  playing  was  forbidden,  and 
dancing  was  regarded  with  disfavor,  so 
that  the  youth  of  Mrs.  Howe  was  one 
of  great  sobriety. 

When  she-  was  18  years  of  age  Julia 
Ward  began  to  take  little  flights  into 
the  world  of  literature  by  writing  poems 
for  a  daily  paper  called  the  .American, 
and  her  first  prose  composition  of  note 
was  a  review  of  Lamartine's  "Jocelyn," 
(published  in  the  Literary  and  Theologi- 
cal Review.  This  first  literary  effort 
gave  proof  of  the  young  writer's  marked 


and  superior  literary  tastes,  and  It  at- 
tracted a  good  deal  of  attention,  partly 
because  of  its  real  merit,  and  partly  be- 
cause there  were  not  many  women 
writing  for  the  literary  publications  of 
that  day. 

\  — «$•— 

Diet  Her  Husband  In  Boston. 

When  Julia  Ward  was  22  years  of  age 
she  spent  a  summer  in  Boston,  and  here 
ehe  inet  for  the  first  time  the  man  who 
was  to  become  her  husband,  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  who  was  about  20  years 
his  wife's  senior.  Dr.  Howe  was  at  that 
time  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention 
because  of  his  noble  work  for  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  and  his  achievements 
in  teaching  the  deaf  mute,  Laura  Bridg- 
man.  were  much  talked  about.  Writing 
of  this  visit  to  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  when  she  first  met  Dr.  Howe, 
Mrs.  Howe  says: 

''Dr.  Howe  was  absent  when  we  ar- 
rived at  the  institution,  but  before  we 
took  leave  of  It  Mr.  Sumner,  looking 
out  of  a  window,  said:  'Oh,  here  comes 
Howa  on  h^s  black  horse,'  I  looked  out,  . 
also,  and  beheld  a  noble  rider  on  a  noble 
steed.  The  doctor  dismounted,  and  soon 
came  to  make  our  acquaintance.  One 
of  our  party  proposed  to  give  Laura 
Bridgman  some  trinket  which  she  wore, 
but  Dr.  Howe  forbade  this  rather  stern- 
ly He  made  upon  us  an  Impression  of 
unusual  force  and  reserve.  Only  when 
I  was  seated  beside  Longfellow  for  the 
homeward  drive,  he  mischievously  re- 
marked: 'Longfellow,  I  see  that  your 
horse  has  been  down,'  at  which  the 
poet  was  a  little  discomfited." 

The  acquaintance  thus  begun  ripened 
into  affection,  and  on  the  23d  of  April, 
1843  Julia  Ward  and  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  were  married.  A  week  later  they 
went  abroad  in  company  with  another 
bridal  couple.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Mann  Dr.  Howe  and  Horace  Mann, 
two  of  the  noblest  of  American  philan- 
thropists, were  going  abroad  to  visit 
public  institutions  for  the  care  of  the 
deaf  dumb  and  blind,  and  Horace  Mann 
was  also  greatly  Interested  in  the  pub- 
lic school  systems  of  foreign  lands. 


First  Child  Born  In  Home. 

Different  countries  were  visited,  and 
it  was  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howe  were 
spending  the  winter  in  Rome  that  their 
first  child  was  born,  in  March  of  the 
ysar  1S44.  To  this  child  was  given  the 
name  of  Julia  Romana,  and  in  after  life 
she  became  the  wife  of  the  Greek,  M. 
Anagnos,  now  superintendent  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe  returned  to 
America  in  the  autumn  of  1S44  and  took 
up  their  residence  in  South  Boston, 
where  they  lived  for  many  years,  Dr. 
Howe  having  charge  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  during  ail  of  those  years, 
and  until  his  death. 

Dr.  Howe  was  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University,  and  after  his  studies  at  this 
institution  were  done  he  was  so  fired 
with  admiration  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
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heroic  struggle  the  Greeks  were  then 
making  to  free  themselves  from  the 
dominion  of  Turkey  that  he  resolved  to 
give  them,  If  he  could,  the  help  that 
Lafayette  gave  our  country  in  its  strug- 
gle for  Independence.  He  went  to  Greece, 
where  he  gave  that  country  such  help- 
ful and  sympathetic  service  that  his 
name  is  beloved  throughout  the  Greece 
of  today. 

Returning  to  America  after  two  years 
spent  in  Greece,  Dr.  Howe  raised  a  fund 
for  poor  and  suffering  Greeks.  Return- 
ing to  Greece,  he  personally  supervised 
the  distribution  of  the  food  and  cloth- 
ing purchased  with  the  relief  fund. 

-*-  I 

Husband  and  Wife  In  Sympathy. 

Strongly  sympathetic  and  bravely 
courageous  In  temperament,  Dr.  Howe 
was  quick  to  respond)  to  any  appeal  for 
help,  and  nothing  appealed  more  power- 
fully to  him  than  the  wrongs  of  the 
oppressed.  He  was  ever  ready  to  re- 
spond to  human  helplessness  and  suffer- 
ing, and  It  was  this  noble  trait  In  his 
character  that  led  to  his  years  of  un- 
tiring effort  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 

He  was  in  sympathy  with  any  causa 
having  for  Its  ultimate  object  the  pub- 
lic good  or  the  uplifting  of  humanity, 
and  he  was  most  fortunate  In  finding  a 
ready  and  sympathetic  helper  I"  h+* 
wife.  His  aspirations  became  her  j-  ,. 
and,  while  her  first  duty  was  to  ner 
home  and  to  her  children,  she  found 
time  to  be  In  the  best  sense  a  help- 
meet to  her  husband.  By  nature  a  stu- 
dent, Mrs.  Howe  found  time  to  continue 
her  studies  along  various  lines,  anr*  v 
woman  had  a  greater  fund  of  gener  1 
Information,  while  she  was  particular. . 
Interested  In  religious  reforms  and  in 
the  religious  thought  of  the  day. 

"When  the  anti-slavery  movement  be- 
gan to  assume  proportions  Indicative 
of  its  being  a  forerunner  of  a  possible 
war,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe  were  quick  to 
declare  their  position  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  and  Dr.  Howe  added  to  h  ■ 
other  duties  that  of  editor  of  the  E 
ton  Commonwealth,  an  anti-slavery  ya- 
per.  Mrs.  Howe  asisted  her  husband 
in  the  publication  of  the  pager,  al- 
though most  of  her  writing  was  along 
literary  lines.  Some  of  her  poems  ap- 
peared in   the   Commonwealth. 

She  was  35  years  of  age  when  she 
published  her  first  volume  of  poems  un- 
der the  title  of  "Passion  Flowers."  It 
at  once  attracted  attention,  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  gt  speculation  In  re- 
gard to  whom  tne  author  might  be, 
as  the  volume  was  published  anony- 
mously. It  was  not  longj  however,  be- 
fore the  authorship  was  traced  to  Mrs. 
Howe.  Some  of  the  best  critics  praised 
it,  and  others,  after  the  manner  of 
critics,  "tore  it  all  to  pieces." 

— 5~ 
Playwrlght  as  Well  as  Poet. 

Two  years  later  Mrs.  Howe  published 
a  second  volume  of  poems  entitled 
"Words  for  the  Hour,"  and  this  had  a 
moderate  degree  of  success.  Mrs.  Howe 
had  never  shared  her  father's  prejudice 
against  the  theatre;  she  had  often  felt 
a  desire  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  she 


wrote  a  poetical  drama  entitled 
World's  Own."  which  was  produced  at 
Wallack's  Theatre  in  New  York  with 
then  famous  Matilda  Heron  and  Mr. 
Sothern  of  "Lord  Dundreary"  fame 
playing  the  leading  parts.  The  play  met 
with    but   an   ordinary    degree    of    suc- 

C<When  the  Atlantic  Monthly  appeared 
Mrs  Howe  was  among  its  contributors, 
and'her  work  appeared  In  other  of  the 
best  periodicals  of  40  years  ago.  She 
made  no  pretence  of  being  a  poet  of  the 
highest  rank;  she  sought  to  appeal  to 
the  hearts  of  her  readers  rather  than  to 
their   highest  intellectual  perceptions. 

And   yet,   Mrs.    Howe   strikes   a   very 
high  note   in   some   of   her  poems,   and 
she    has   earned    the   right   to    a   place 
among  the  best  of  our  American  poets. 
Her  famous  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public"  has  made  her  name  Immortal, 
but  she  has  written  finer  lines,  although 
they  have  not  attained  the  fame  of  this 
splendid  song  of  patriotism,  the  history 
of  which  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  un. 
necessary  to  repeat  it  here.    Her  beauti- 
ful songs  of  motherhood  have  appealed 
to  thousands  of  mothers,  and  many  who 
have    lost    their    own   little    ones    have 
read      with     tear-dimmed      ej-es      Mrs. 
Howe's    tender    lines    entitled       Little 
One  "  written  after  the  death  of  her  lit- 
tle boy  at  the  age  of  3  years. 

Always  an  ardent  admirer  of  Theo- 
dore Parker,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe  were 
e-ln/-]  to  have  him  for  a  travelling  com- 
fanion  when  they  visited  Cuba  fn  1S59. 
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and  the  next  year  Mrs.  Howe  published 
a  charming  account  of  the  trip  and  of 
her  stay  in  Cuba,  under  the  title  of  "A 
Trip  to  Cuba."  The  book  did  not  please 
the  Cubans,  and  it  became  contraband 
property  on  that  island. 

In  1S63  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howe,  with  two 
of  their  daughters,  again  visited  Gr-: 
carrying  funds  to  the  Greeks,  who  were 
now  in  trouble  because   of  the   Cretan 
Insurrection.    Mrs.  Howe  has  given'  the 

world  an  Interesting  account  of  this  trip 
in  a  volume  entitled  "From  the  Oak  to 
the  Olive:  A  Plain  Record  of  a  Pleasant 
Journey." 

The  death  of  Dr.  Howe  in  1ST6  was  a 
great  public  loss,  and  an  irreparable  one 
to  Mrs.  Howe.  There  are  many  who 
agree  with  *ner  when  she  says  in  her 
published  memoir  of  him  that  his  was 
"one  of  the  noblest  lives  of  our  day  and 
generation." 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs 
Howe  continued  to  make  her  home  in 
Boston,  and  she  has  for  a  good  many 
years  lived  on  Beacon  street.  Of  a 
philosophical  turn  of  mind,  she  has 
given  much  of  her  time  to  the  study  of 


philosophy,  and  she  has  often  lectured 
on     philosophical    themes.     Her    philo- 
sophical  writings   have   attracted  murh 
attention,  and  she  has  come  to  he  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  foremost  of  our 
American  women  philosophers.    She  has 
often  spoken  at  the  Concord  scliool  of 
philosophy,  and  she  knew  Emerson  In- 
timately,  One  of   her   lectures,    entitled 
"Emerson's  Relations  to  Society,"  is  in- 
cluded in  the  volume,  "The  Genius  and 
Character  of  Emerson." 

Mrs.  Howe's  platform  appearances 
have  not  been  confined  to  lectures,  for 
She  has  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  and  she 
has  preached  in  the  Church  of  the  Dis- 
ciples since  her  83d  birthday  before  a 
very  large  and  distinguished  congrega- 
,  tion.  "While  she  is  a  Unitarian  in  faith, 
Mrs.  Howe  is  most  tolerant  of  the  re- 
ligious views  of  others. 

Knowing  from  sorrowful  personal  ex- 
perience the  horrors  of  war  and  of  its 
futility  in  bringing  about  real  peace, 
Mrs.  Howe  has  done  much  to  interest 
men  and  women  in  the.  cause  of  peace. 
She  has  held  meetings  in  both  America 
and  Europe  in  behalf  of  this  cause,  and 
it  was  largely  through  her  efforts  that 
the  woman's  peace  congress  was  held 
in  London  in  1872,  and  she  gave  a  num- 
ber of  addresses  in  London  on  the  topic 
of  universal  peace. 

tr 
Her  Work  for  Women. 
She  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
New  England  Woman's  Club,  one  of  the 
first  and  most  influential  woman's  clubs 
In  America,  she  has  for  many  years 
been  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  is 
now  honorary  president  of  that  organi- 
zation. She  was  also  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  American  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion, and,  with  Lucy  Stone,  Mrs.  Liver- 
more,  Miss  Anthony,  Mrs.  Stanton  and 
other  ardent  suffragists,  has  done  good 
service  in  a  cause  in  which  her  faith  is 
strong. 

She  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  th« 
Woman's  Journal,  the  most  prominent 
of  the  suffrage  publicatfons,  and  she 
has  contributed  hundreds  of  columns  to 
its  pages.  All  efforts  on  the  part  of 
•women  to  advance  morally,  spiritually 
or  in  any  other  way  that  would  add  to 
their  intelligence  or  to  their  usefulness 
have  met  with  the  hearty  support  of 
Mrs.  Howe,  and  the  progress  women 
have  made  in  the  last  century  has  been 
a  source  of  great  delight  to  her. 

The  Town  and  Country  Club  of  New- 
port, near  which  place  Mrs.  Howe  has 
her  country  home,  is  also  one  of  her 
organizations,  and  its  success  has  given, 
her  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

— J~ 
Happy  In  Her  Children. 

It  Is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  chil- 
dren of  a  man  and  of  a  woman  like 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe  and  Julia  Ward 
Howe  should  have  made  honorable 
names  and  places  for  themselves  In 
their  chosen  vocations.  Much  of  the 
Berenity  and  happiness  of  Mrs.  Howe's 
old  age  is  due  to  the  fact  that  her 
children  have  been  worthy  of  the  name 
they  bear. 

Her  only  son,  Prof.  Henry  Marlon 
Howe,  ranks  foremost  In  the  list  of 
American  metallurgists,  and  occupies 
the  chair  of  metallurgy  at  Columbia 
University.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in 
1848,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.    He  studied  the 
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manufacture  of  steel  at  the  Bessemer 
stee\  works  No  American  metallurgist 
has  had  more  or  higher  honors  than 
htve  been^estowed  upon  Henry  Marlon 

HMrs"  Howe's  daughters  have  all  inher- 
ited their  mother's  marked  literary  tend- 
encies, an™  the  world  of  juvenile  liter- 
ature has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the 
work  Si :  Mrs f  Laura  E.  Richards,  one 
of  Mrs    Howe's  gifted   daughters,   who 


was  named  for  Laura  Bridgman.  Mrs. 
Richards  has  WTitteri  many  books.  She 
and  her  husband  have  organized  and 
carried  forward  with  great  success  a 
ttmber  of  clubs  for  boys,  and  their  in- 
terest In  the  young  increases  with  their 
years.  Their  sons  and  daughters  are  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  to  their  grand- 
mother, with  whom  they  spend  much  of 
their  time. 

Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall  is  Mrs. 
Howe's  second  daughter.  She  was  born 
and  reared  in  Boston,  and  she  inherited 
her  father's  strong  tendency  toward 
philanthropic  effort  and  earnestness  of 
purpose.  She  was  married  to  David 
Prescott  Hall  of  the  New  York  bar  in 
1871.  Three  sons  and  a  daughter  were 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  so  that  for 
some  years  Mrs.  Hall's  home  duties 
left  her  little  time  for  effort  in  other 
directions  but  as  her  children  grew  old- 
er Mrs.  Hall  became  greatly  interested 
In  the  woman's  club  movement,  and  she 
has  held  various  offices  in  the  New 
Jersey  State  Federation  of  Woman's 
Clubs,  her  home  for  many  years  having 
been  In  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  where  she  still 
lives. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Hall  is  a  pronounced  wo- 
man's suffragist,  and  is  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Suffrage  Association.  She 
is  the  author  of  a  number  of  volumes 
on  social  customs,  and  is  regarded  as 
an  authority  on  that  topic.  Mrs.  Hall 
and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Elliot,  have  just 
published  a  life  of  their  father's  fam- 
ous pupil,  Laura  Bridgman. 

Mrs.  Maude  Howe  Elliot  is  the  wife 
of  John  Elliot,  the  artist,  much  of  whose 
work  may  be  seen  in  the  Boston  Publio 
Library.  Mrs.  Elliot  Is  a  very  hand- 
some woman,  and  was  a  noted  beauty 
and  belle  in  her  younger  days.  Her  por- 
trait.by  Porter  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing paintings  in  the  Corcoran  Art  Gal- 
lery in  Washington.  Mrs.  Elliot  is1 
greatly  Interested  in  art  and  literature, 
and  at  one  time  thought  seriously  of 
becoming  an  artist.  Her  books,  "A 
Newport  Aquarelle,"  "San  Rosario 
Ranch,"  "Philida"  and  "Mammon," 
give  proof  of  literary  talent  of  an  un- 
usual order. 

Mrs.  Elliot  has  lived  much  abroad, 
and  has  spent  a  number  of  years  in 
Rome,  where  she  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  popular  of  American 
women. 

Mrs.  Anagnos  was  a  very  gifted  wom- 
an, and  one  with  a  beautiful  and  gen- 
erous spirit.  She  shared  her  father's 
enthusiasm  for  the  higher  forms  of 
philanthropy,  and  she  was  intensely  in- 
terested in  his  great  work  for  the  blind. 
She  gave  her  services  without  salary 
as  a  teacher  in  the  South  Boston  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  and  she  was  her 
husband's  constant  helper  when  he  took 
charge  of  the  institution.  She  had  a 
poet's  nature,  and  was  absolutely  un- 
worldly and  unselfish.  She  struck  a 
very  high  note  in  many  of  her  poems, 
and  her  philosophical  writings  gave 
proof  of  rare  gifts  along  that  line  of 
thought.    Her  death  was  a  public  loss. 

Marion  Crawford,  the  brilliant  writer, 
is  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Howe,  and  she  is 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  Astor 
family. 
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90  YEARS  IN  SO.  BOSTON. 


William  Cains  Remembers  the  Fields  and  Meadows 
of  City  Point  Section — Anthony  W.  Bowden  is 
Over  80,  Was  Connected  for  Many  Years  With 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


William  Cains,  but  a  few  months  short 
of  90  years  of  age,  has  lived  all  his  life 
In  South  Boston,  where  he  was  born. 
Anthony  W,  Bowden.  almost  SI  years  of 
age.  has  lived  all  but  one  year  of  his 
life  In  the  peninsular  district. 

A  continual  residence  of  90  years  or  80 
years  in  any  one  district  or  section,  is, 
indeed,  a  remarkable  showing,  and 
speaks  volumes  for  the  excellent  charac- 
ter of  the  district  and  its  unsurpassed 
healthful  conditions. 

Messrs  Cains  and  Bowden,  who  have 
lived  In  the  peninsular  district  respective- 
ly 90  and  .SO  years,  still  have  an  admira- 
tion and  love  for  that  section  of  the 
city,  which  Is  interesting  and  pleasing 
to  hear  them  speak  of,  although,  as  they 
say,  the  present  high  standing  and 
general  excellence  of  the  community  is 
rot  to  be  compared  with  the  halcyon 
days  of  50  years  ago.  when  everything 
was  }ust  as  nature  had  formed  it.  the 
hills  wore  the  same  as  in  their  originali- 
ty; then  there  were  broad  fields  and 
pastures,  there  were  no  "flats"  and  but 
little  lowlands,  the  people,  fewer  in  num- 
bers, were  the  more  harmonious,  there 
was  not  the  political  strife  that  how 
exists  and  the  citizens  were  earnestly 
and  devotedly  advocating  the  plan  of 
"one  for  all  and  all  for  one." 

Today  William  Cains,  son  of  the  pion- 
eer glass  manufacturer  of  the  United 
States  and  who  himself,  followed  uis 
father's  business  until  a  (iuarter  of  a 
century  ago,  now  lives  a  quiet  life  in 
aMRRt  little  home  on  East  4th  st.  back 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


pastures,  with  houses  half  a  mile  apart, 
few  stores  and  altogether  a  different 
state  of  things  than  at  present. 

"The  Halves  school  was  the  first  nig 
school,  although  there  was  one  that  pre- 
ceded that  by  many  years.  It  in  but 
natural  that  the  scores  of  men  living 
today   look    back   with   so    much    pleas- 


ANTHONY    W.     BOWDEN. 


He  was  born  in  South  Boston  in  June 
1814.  His  father  was  Thomas  Cains,  who 
came  from  England,  in  1811,  and  started 
the  Phoenix  Glass  works  at  the  corner 
of  E  and  West  2d  sts.  South  Boston 
and  conducted  that  business  until  his 
death  in  1857,  and  which  was  afterward 
managed  by  William  Cains,  who  retired 
in  1S70,   at  the  end  of  38  years'   service. 

"South  Boston  was  an  ideal  residential 
section.  50,  SO  and  70  years  ago,"  said 
Mr  Cains  in  a  recent  conversation. 
The  district  itself.  In  location  and  for 
its  healthful  attractions,  has  ever  been 
ideal,  and,  although  there  has  been  a 
surprising  and  remarkable  change  in 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  and  espe- 
cially in  the  last  half  century,  yet  It 
still  has  many  delightful  features  which 
no  other  section  of  the  city  possesses. 

"During  my  early  days,  during  child- 
hood. South  Boston,  also,  was  in  its 
hifancy,  and,  as  you  can  well  imagine, 
there  were  very  few  houses  here.  South 
Boston  then  was  very  much  like  one  of 
the  small  towns  of  Massachusetts  at 
the   present   time,   fields,   meadows   and 


WILLIAM    CAINS. 


ure  and  fond  recollections  to  their  days 
spent  in  the  Hawes  school.  They,  too, 
were  ideal  and,  although  the  asso- 
ciation of  schoolboys  of  that  school  still 
hold  their  annual  meetings  and  ban- 
quets, their  reminiscences  are  endless 
and  they  delight  to  recall  the  pleasant 
days  fit  old  Hawes. 

"Looking  back  over  the  many  years  I 
have  spent  in  South  Boston,  anions:  the 
many  great  changes  in  its  surface, 
next  to  the  commonwealth  lands,  the 
extreme  end  of  City  Point  is  the  most 
noticeable. 

"Only  30  or  40  years  ago  It  was  as  na- 
ture had  lormed  it,  its  natural  coast 
line,  its  trees  and  natural  slope,  its 
beautiful  view  and  innumerable  other 
natural  attractions  were  all  far  more 
beautiful  than  what  we  have  at  nresent 
and  on  which  many  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  spent.  There  was  as  much 
difference  in  the  City  Point  section  50 
years  ago  as  will  probably  be  noticeable 
20  years  from  now.  as  compared  with 
the  City  Point  of  today. 

"Yes.  it  is  true,  generations  have 
come  and  gone  while  I  have  lived  here 
in  the  peninsular  district,  manv  old  and 
dear  friends  have  passed  sway,  and 
there  are  but  few  of  the  old  ones  left. 
To  those  of  us  who  remain  our  fondest 
hope  is  that  the  young  men  should  re- 
main as  true  and  loyal  to  their  dis- 
trict and  their  home  as  the  young  men 
of  half  a  century  and  more  ago. 

"South  Boston  is  a  beautiful  place  yet 
and  there  is  nothing  in  connection  with 
it  that  one  should  be  ashamed  of  or 
such  as  one  should  have  any  regrets  for. 
Every  resident  of  the  community  should 
,  be  nroud  of  South  Boston  and  Its  peo- 
I  Pie." 

Mr  Cains  still  enjoys  life.  He  takes 
daily  walks,  long  or  short  as  the  weath- 
er may  permit,  and  he  still  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  affairs  of  the  district  so 
far  as  having  an  interest  in  its  doings 
and  its  progress.  Of  a  most  kindly  dis- 
position, genial  and  courteous,  he  has 
ever  been  one  of  South  Boston's  noblest 
gentlemen  and  one  of  whom  all  the  resi- 
dents are  justly  proud  and  who  pos- 
sesses their  well  wishes. 

Anthony  W.  Bowden  was  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  blind,  from  his  early  youth 
and  up  to  a  few  years  ago.  He*  was 
born  in  Boston  in  1S23  and  removed -to 
South  Boston  the  following  year.  He 
was  assistant  and  steward  for  the  first 
25  years  of  his  service  under  Dr  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
institution,  and,  after  the,  latter  s 
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These  exhibitions  for  many'  year^ 
were  productive  of  a  exeat  deal  of 
good,  but  soon  the  necessity  for  th»n 
I,  and  after  that  Mr  Bowden 
was  engaged  in  various  lines  of  work 
In  the  institution  iu-elf.  which  stands 
prominently  on  Mt  Washington,  that 
portion  of  East  Broadway  between  G 
and   H   sts. 

Mr  Bowden  lives  on  West  3d  st.  near 
Dorchester  st.  and  still  enjoys  excel- 
lent health.  He  is  vigorous  and  hale 
and  hearty  and  travels  about  the  city 
quite  extensively,  visiting  his  nldtrlends 
and  the  institution  nearby  where  he 
worked  and  labored  for  nearly  55  years. 
ITo  loves  to  recall  the  old  dey3  of 
South  Boston,  his  experiences  in  the 
davs  Of  the  old  hand  engine,  when  ho 
ran  with  the  hoys,  and  old  Mazeppa 
and  Perkins,  when  th !  volunteers  of 
each  vied  with  each  other  and  hustled 
to  a  fire  and  get  a  line  of  hose 
at  work  tri*  first.  Of  the  old  Hawes 
school  he.  too.  like  Mr  Cains,  delights 
to  refer  to  those  happy  days,  and  up  to 
within  a  few  years  Mr  Bowden  had  at- 
tended every  one  of  the  annual  ban- 
ciuets  und  meetings  of  the  old  Hawes 
schoolboys.  _, 

Of  William  CainB  and  Anthony  W. 
Bowden  .South  Boston  is  justly  proud, 
and  the  rising  generation— the  boys  and 
girls  of  tndnv— respect  them,  and  thosa 
who  have  the  distinctive  honor  and 
Pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  delight  to 
bsten  to  their  stories  of  the  people  and 
I  he  aolngs  in  old  South  Boston. 
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n  At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  coun- 
'  oil  Gov.  Bates  made  these  nominations: 
J.  F.  Cushing  of  Scituate,  to  be  a  pilot 
for  the  harbor  of  Scituate;  D.  P.  Kim- 
ball of  Boston,  C.  P.  Greenough  of  Bos- 
ton and  H.  S.  Howe  of  Brookline,  to  be 
trustees  of  the  Mass.  Gen.  hospital:  W. 
L.  Richardson  and  P.  R.  Frothingham 
of  Boston  and  N.  P.  Hallowell  of  Med- 
ford.  to  be  trustees  for  the  Perkins.  l»- 
stitution  '  ae  Blind;  S.  E.  Jackson  of 
Gosr.oid.  to  be  pilot  for  Buzzard's  Bay 
and  the  harbors  adjacent  thereto. 

(    i4Vej)ankun  street,  boston. 
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Governor's   Appointments 

\t   a  meeting  of   the  executive  council 
ve^ertav     Governor    Bates    made    these 

lottt  ate*  David  ^Kimball  of  Boston. 
Claries  P.  Greenough  of  Boston  and  Hen- 
ry <Htowe  of  Brookline.  to  be  trustees 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos^tat; 
Wm&n  U  Richardson  and  Paul  R.  Froth, 
ine-ham  of  Boston  and  Norwell  P.  Hallo 
win  of  Medford.  to  be  trustees  for  the 
S^Lins  institution  for  the  Blind;  Samuel 
SWja^k«on3 H  Gosnold.  to  be  pilot  for 
Buzzes  Bay  and  the  harbors  adjacent- 
thereto. 


From 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  council 
yesterday  Governor  Bates  made  the  fol- 
lowing nominations:  J.  Frank  dishing 
of  Scituate.  to  he  a  nilot  for  the  harbor 
of  Scituate;  David' P.  Kimball  of  Bos- 
ton. Charles  P.  Greenough  of  Boston, 
and  Henry  S.  Howe  of  Brookline.  to  be 
trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital;  William  L.  Richardson  and 
Paul  R.  Frothingham  of  Boston,  and 
Norwell  P.  Hallowell  of  Medford.  to  be 
trustees  for  the  Perkins.  Institution  lor 
the  Blind:  Samuel  E.  Jackson  of  Gos- 
nold,  to  be  pilot  for  Buzzard's  Bay  and 
tkje  harbors  adjacent  thereto. 
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The  following  nominations  were  made 
at  the  council  meetine  by  the  governor: 
David  P.  Kimball,  Boston,  Charles  P. 
Greenough,  Boston,  and  Henry  S.  Howe, 
Brookline,  trustees  of  the  Massachu- 
setts general  hospital;  William  L.  Rich- 
ardson and  Rev  Paul  Revere  Frothing- 
ham, Boston,  Norwood  P.  Hallowell, 
Medford,  and  Edward  Jackson,  Boston, 
trustees  of  the  Perkins  institution  for 
the  blind;  J.  Frank  Cushman,  Scituate, 
pilolrW  the  harbor  of  Scituate;  Samuel 
J.  Jackson  of  Gosnold,  pilot  for  Buz- 
zards, bay  and  harbors  adjacent  thereto. 

ELLSWORTH    (ME.)    ENTERPRISE. 


Friday,  Feb.   12,  1S04. 

Gov.  Hill's  Council  in  Boston. 


NSPECTING    INSTITUTIONS    IN     "WHICH 
MAINE  PEOPLE  ARE  INMATES. 


On  a  visit  to  Boston  to  inspect  the 
nstitutions  in  which  natives  of  the 
State  of  Maine  are  inmates,  Govern- 
or John  F.  Hill's  council  stopped  in 
chat  city.  With  the  councillors  were 
their  wives.  The  party  which  con- 
sisted of  the  Hon  Ohas  H  Prescott, 
councillor  for  the  first  district,  of 
Biddeford;  the  Hon  0  A  Cook,  coun- 
cillor for  the  second  district,  of  Port- 
land;.the  Hon  S  J  Walton,  councillor 
for  the  third  district,  of  Skowhegan; 
the  Hon  W  T  Haines,  councillor  for 
the  fourth  district,  of  Waterville;  the 
Hon  Edward  E  Chase,  councillor  for 
the  fifth  district,  of  Bluehill;  the  Hon 
N  M  Haines,  councillor  for  the  fourth 
dietriot,  of  Bangor;  the  Hon  George 
A  Murchie,  councillor  for  the  seventh 
district,  of  Calais;  the  Hon  H  W 
Mayo,  of  Hampden,  and  Secretary  of 
State.  Byron  Boyd  and  wife  made 
their  headquarters  at  the  Parker 
House.  Messrs.  Haines  and  Prescott 
are  prominent  candidates  for  gov- 
ernor. 

The  party  arrived  Friday  afternoon 
and  immediately  began  their  duties 
at  their  leisure;  Saturday  they  visit- 
ed the  Parkins  institution  for  the 
blind  at  South  Boston,  where  about  a 
dozen  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girls  and 
boys  from  Maine  are  attending.  Mon- 
day they  went  to  Waverley  and  in- 
spected the  Massachusetts  institution 
for  the  feeble  minded. 

At  the  Waveiley  home  there  are 
over  twenty  inmates  who  come  under 
the  party's  supervision.  The  work 
of  the  charges  in  these  two  institu- 


tions is  reported  most  satisfactory, 
and  ihe  councillors  were  very  much 
pleased  at  the  conditions  found  at 
both  places. 

Tuesday  evening  Councillor  Jones 
and  one  or  two  others  of  the  party 
went  to  New  York  as  guests  of  the 
Paper  Makers'  association,  which 
gave  a  banquet  at  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria. The  remaining  members  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Murchie,  who  will  go 
to  Washington  on  business. 

Governor  Hill  would  have  accom- 
panied the  party  but  was  called  to 
his  son's,  who  is  ill  in  New  Mexico. 
The  inspection  of  these  institutions, 
however,  is  solely  a  duty  of  the  coun- 
cil. The  party  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Councillor  Chase,  of  Bluehill, 
and  Colonel  Keefe  of  the  executive 
department  of  Maine. 

BRATTLEEORO  (VT.)    REFORMER. 


Friday,  Feb.   12,  1904. 

—Prof.  J.  J.  Hinton,  the  blind  musi- 
;ian,  will  give  a  concert  in  the  TJni- 
^ersalist  vestry  Wednesday  evening 
The  progTam  will  consist  of  songs 
nimicry,  violin  solos,  and  a  short  talk 
>n  the  subject,  "How  the  Blind  Are 
Taught  Music."  Mr.  Hinton  was  edu- 
:ated  at  the  Perkins  institute  and  has 
riven        entertainments  throughout 

->Tew    England    for    many      years         A 
ihght  admission  fee  will  be  charged. 

LYNN    (MASS.)    ITEM. 


Saturday,    Feb.    13,    1904. 

Sightless  Performers. 

On  Monday,  Feb.  22,  pupils  of  the  Per 
.Wfl&«i»8tttute ..for  the  Blind  will*" 
sent  the  play  of  "As  You  Like  It,"  at 
their  hall  In  South  Boston,  and,  on  the 
.following  Wednesday  a  number  of  them 
will  come  to  Lynn  to  furnish  the  enter- 
tainment for  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Starr  Club.  


%%%%\ 


FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY   19,   1904 

For  some  time  past  the  pupils  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  have  been 
preparing  for  the  coming  production  of 
Shakspeare's  comedy,.  "As  You  Like  It,"  to 
be  given  in  the  new  hall  at  the  institution 
on  Washington's  Birthday,  the  proceeds 
from  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain.  Last 
night  a  dress  rehearsal  was  given  and  it 
we.nt  off  smoothly. 

ENTERTAINMENT    ON    "WASHINGTON'S, 
BIRTHDAY 

During  several  years  it  has  been  the  cus-, 
torn  of  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution1 
for  the  Blind  to  give  a  public  entertainment! 
on  Washington's  Birthday,  which  has  serve! 
the  double  purpose  of  offering  pleasure  to| 
their  patrons  and  of  adding  somewhat  to 
the  much-needed  financial  resources  of  the. 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  and  they  have] 
never  failed  to  accomplish  those  ends. 
These  occasions  have  shown  more  and  more' 
ambition  on  the  part  of  the  students,  until] 
this  year  the  acme  seems  to  have  been1 
gained  through  their  enthusiastic  prepara-, 
tions  to  present,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22d, ' 
at  three  o'clock,  the  entire  play  of  "As 
You  Like  It,"  in  Elizabethan  style,  with] 
all  the  careful  attention  to  details  which 
has  characterized  their  efforts  in  the  past. 
No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  the  per- 
formance a.  memorable  one  which  will  add 
to  the  laurels  already  won  by  these  young 
sightless  actors  in  the  past  and  which  will 
afford  keen  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  to 
the  audience.  The  enlarged  and  renovated 
hall  of  the  institution  will  furnish  an  ad- 
mirable setting  for  the  play.  Tickets  of  ad-| 
mission  may  be  obtained  at  the  salesroom 


for  the  blind,  No.  383  Bnvw 

ton,    or   at   the   door   of  ft   °"  Street'  ffos" 

South  Boston.  ne   institution    in 
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FBIDAY,  FEB.   19,  1904. 

BLIND  ACTORS  IN  A  PLAY. 

"As  You    Like   It"  to   Be   Given   at  the 

Perkins    Institution — Successful 

Dress  Rehearsal. 


For  some  time  past  the  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  have 
been  preparing  for  the  coming  produc- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  comedy,  "As  You 
Like  It,"  to  be  given  in  the  new  hall  at 
the  institution  on  Washington's  birth-' 
day,  the  proceeds  from  which  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind) 
at  Jamaica  Plain. 

Last  night  a  dress  rehearsal  waa 
given  and  it  went  off  smoothly.  The 
cast: 

The  duke,'  Charles  H".  Araadon;  Duke  Fred- 
erick, Richard  Barnard;  Amiens,  Lyman  K. 
Harvey;  Jaques,  William  T.  Clenon;  Oliver, 
Edward  Bradley;  Orlando,  Barnard  Levin; 
Adani,  Frederick  V.  Walsh;  Charles,  William 
E.  Rohinson:  Jaques  de  Boys,  Edward  Ray; 
William,  Patrick  Oshorne:  Touchstone,  Everett 
Davison;  Dennis,  Frank  Rausom;  Silvias, 
Frank  Nilson;  Corin,  Edwin  Stuart;  Rosalind, 
Frederick  Carney;  Celia,  Joseph  Bartiott; 
Phoehe,  Edward  Ryan;  Audrey.  Alfred  Heroux; 
Hymen,  Francis  Diamond:  heralds.  Wilbur 
Dodge,  Harry  Rand;  guards,  Charles  Stamp, 
Henry  VanVliet,  James  Cunningham,  John 
Wltherell;  courtiers,  Frederick  Viggers, 
Charles  Black;  foresters,  William  Walsh,  Wil- 
bur Dodge,  Richard  Barnard,  Edward  Brad- 
ley, Edward  Ryan  and  Alfred  Heroux.  

The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,   FEBRUARY   20,  1904. 

ENTERTAINMENT  ON  WASHINGTON'S 
BIRTHDAY. 


The  aspirations  of  the  students  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  have  not 
yet  been  satisfied,  for,  not  content  with 
the  portions  of  Shakespeare's  plays  which 
they  presented  last  year,  they  are  now 
arranging  enthusiastically  to  offer  the  en- 
tire play  of  "As  you  like  it"  to  the  pub- 
lic on  the  afternoon  of  Washington's 
Birthday,  at  3  o'clock,  in  their  enlarged 
and  renovated  hall.  '  Their  zealous  spirit 
and  the  character  of  their  preparations 
promise  a  repetition  of  the  success  which 
they  have  always  won  in  the  past  in  this 
direction.  Tickets  may  be  purchased  at 
the  salesroom  for  the  blind,  No.  383  Boyls- 
ton  Street,  Boston,  or  at  the  door  of  the 
institution,  at  fifty  cents  each. 

BOSTCW  1  tfiDMl  I  JC&JRN  AL, 


FEBRUARY  6,   13  and  20,   1904 

The  students  of  the  boys*  "department  of  the  Perkins  Institu 
tion  for  the  Blind  are  taking  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
they  will  give  an  entertainment  in  the  newly  enlarged  and  finely 
decorated  hall  of  the  school  on  Washington's  Birthday  at  three 
in  the  afternoon.  They  will  present  in  entirety  Shakespeare  s 
play  of  "As  You  Like  It,"  .in  Elizabethan  style  with  all  the 
careful  attention  to  details  which  has  characterized  their  efforts 
in  the  past. 

The    Beacon 

1904 
February  20  ! 

Tne  boy  students  of  the  Perkins  Institution 

tor  the  Blind  will  give  an  entertainment  in  the 
newly  enlarged  and  finely  decorated  hall  of  the 
school  on  the  afternoon  of  Washington  s  Birth- 
day at  three  o'clock.  They  will  present  in  en- 
tirety Shakspere's  play  of  "  As  You  Like  It,"  in 
Elizabethan  style,  with  all  the  careful  attention 
to  details  that  has  characterized  their  previ- 
ous efforts  The  price  of  admission  is  fifty  cents, 
and  tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  door  of  the, 
institution  in  South  Boston. 
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KATIE    MCGIRR,    A    DEAF    BLIND    PUPIL    OP    THE    NEW   YORK    INSTITUTION    FOR    THE    DEAF    AND    DUMB, 

BICYCLING   WITH    AN   INSTRUCTOR. 

THE      DEAF      BLIND. 


BY  DAY  ALLEN   WILLEY. 

THE  WONDERFUL  WORK  THAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  IN  RESCUING 
CHILDREN  WHO  HAVE  NEITHER  SIGHT  NOR  HEARING  FROM 
THE  MENTAL  AND  MORAL   DARKNESS  THAT  ENCOMPASSED  THEM. 


A  FEW  years  ago  a  memorable  address 
was  delivered  in  the  State  House 
whose  gilded  dome  overlooks  Boston 
Common.  It  was  the  strangest  address,  in 
some  respects,  to  which  any  body  of  legis- 
lators had  ever  listened.  It  was  an  ap- 
peal for  a  stricken  class  of  humanity, 
delivered  by  a  young  girl  who  herself 
belonged  to  that  class — Helen  Keller, 
blind  and  deaf  from  infancy,  and  taught 
to  express  her  thoughts  as  if  by  a  modern 
miracle. 

The  incident,  which  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  witnessed  it,  marked 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  deaf  blind. 
Public  attention  was  called  to  them  as 


never  before  by  the  wonderful  exhibition 
of  mental  development  given  by  one  of 
their  number.  It  was  known  that  here 
and  there  others  were  being  educated, 
bnt  few  realized  how  numerous  are  these 
human  derelicts,  or  understood  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  work  that  rescues  them 
from  an  isolation  worse  than  death. 

That  this  can  be  done  has  already  been 
proved  in  several  cases,  among  which 
that  of  Helen  Keller  has  attracted  the 
greatest  degree  of  attention.  The  sym- 
pathetic interest  of  a  whole  nation  was 
aroused  when  it  was  announced  that  this 
young  Southern  girl,  so  terribly  handi- 
capped by  nature,  was   about  to   submit 


V 


O? 


herself  for  entrance  to  the  coeducational 
annex  of  Harvard  University.  She  asked 
for  no  relaxation  of  the  college  require- 
ments, but  went  to  Cambridge  to  take  the 
regular  examination. 

Of  course,  she  could  not  see  the  ex- 
amination papers  or  hear  the  examiner's 
voice.  The  easiest  method  of  commu- 
nicating the  questions  to  her  would  have 
been  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Miss  Sullivan, 
for  sixteen  years  her  instructor  and  close 
companion.      Miss     Sullivan     does     not 


know  Latin,  Greek,  or  the  higher 
mathematics,  and  could  have  spelled  out 
the  questions  to  Helen  without  any  pos- 
sibility of  helping  her  to  answer  them; 
but  it  was  thought  best  to  avoid  any  pos- 
sible appearance  of  suggestion  or  assist-, 
ance.  Recourse  was  had  to  an  instructor 
of  deaf  mutes,  Mr.  Vining,  who  took  the 
papers  as  fast  as  they  were  given  out  and 
copied  them  in  Braille  characters,  the 
system  of  writing  in  punctured  points 
now  generally  taught  to  the  blind.    He 


LESLIE    0REN    AND    HIS    TEACHER,    MISS  \  AD  A    LYON — THOUGH    DEAF    AND     BLIND,    LESLIE 

USES   THE   TYPEWRITER   READILY. 

From  a  photograph  by  Baker,  Colnmbns. 


had  never  met  Helen  before,  and  could 
not  converse. with  her  orally,  as  Miss  Sul- 
livan can. 

Moreover,  and  most  unfortunately,  it 
was  found  at  the  last  moment  that  Mr. 
Vining's  system  of  Braille  was  slightly 
different  from  hers,  he  using  the  Ameri- 
can style,  and  she  the  English,  in  which 
most  of  the  Braille  books  are  printed. 
However,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  go  ahead  with  the  examination,  leav- 
ing   her    to    puzzle    out    the    unfamiliar 

method  of  writing.  She  took  the  ques- 
tions as  they  were  transcribed,  in  the 
presence  of  a  college  official  who  could 
not  communicate  with  her,  and  wrote  out 
her  answers  upon  a  typewriter. 

To  add  to  the  deaf  blind  girl's  difficul-' 
ties,  the  specially-made  watch  upon  which 
she  relies  for  her  knowledge  of  the  time 
had  been  left  behind,  and  she  had  to  work 
without  being  able  to  know  how  many 
hours  or  minutes  remained  to  her  as  she 
went   from   question   to   question — a   se- 


rious    disadvantage,     as     every     student 
knows.    But  she  passed  the  examination, 
credibly,  not  to  say  triumphantly.    Her 
answers  were  satisfactory  in  every  sub- 
ject she  took  up;  in  Latin  she  earned  a 
high  mark,  and  in  Greek  a  very  high  one. 
It  was  indeed  a  marvelous  performance. 
That   is   one  side   of  the   picture;   the 
other   is  the   black   and   hopeless   prison 
that    would    have    been    Helen    Keller's 
abiding-place  but  for  the  teaching  that 
has  made  her  a  happy  and  intelligent  col- 
lege   girl.     There   could   hardly   be    any- 
thing sadder  than  the  existence  to  which 
the  untaught  child 
who  lacks  sight  and 
hearing  is  perforce 
condemned.    Surely 
nothing    could    ap- 
peal more  patheti- 
cally to  the  benev- 
olent and  the  ten- 
der-hearted    thaai 
the  sight  of  a  boy 
or  girl  whose  mind 
has   never   been   a- 


T 


MBS.    MOORE   BARRETT,    WHO   HAS   DONE   MUCH    FOR   THE   DEAF   BLIND    IN   TEXAS,    AND    ONE   OF    HER 

PUPILS,    EUBY   BICE. 


wakened,    whose 

soul    lies    dormant 

in   utter    darkness, 

whose  life  is  little 

better  than  that  of 

a  vegetable. 

Miss  Donald,  the 

teacher  of  another 

remarkable      deaf 

blind    girl,    Linnie 

Haguewood,  has 

thus    recorded    her 

first  impression  of 

her    pupil,    whose 

life  up  to  that  time 

had    been    a    total 

blank : 

"Even  to  the  cas- 
ual    observer,    she 

had  two  attractive 

features    —   her 

mouth  and  her 
hands.  At  times  a  smile  of  marvelous 
sweetness  played  about  her  mouth,  il- 
luminating her  features  with  an  intel- 
ligence that  was  beautiful.  To  Linnie's 
hands,  however,  had  been  given  a  most 
appealing  beauty.  Slender,  tapering  fin- 
gers, unsoiled  by  contact  with  the  rougher 
elements  of  life,  are  always  objects  of 
admiration;  but  when  endowed  with  in- 
telligence— a  clinging,  speaking  soul — 
they  are  irresistible.  Such  were  Linnie's 
hands;  their  pleadings  could  not  be  re- 
sisted, and  they  won  the  way  to  my  heart. 
Exquisite  hands  and  a  beautiful  smile 
were  her  credentials;  and  she  expected 


From  a  photograph  by  Hill,  Austin. 

humanity  to  accept,  with  them,  fourteen 
years  of  undisciplined  life,  absolute 
ignorance,  passions  uncontrolled,  infant 
helplessness,  and  all  the  faults  and  weak- 
nesses of  such  a  condition." 

For  two  years  Miss  Donald  gave  this 
almost  mindless  creature  her  undivided 
attention.     Naturally    enough,    Linnie's 
mental  awakening  was  slow.    She  began 
by    learning    that    each    of    the    objects 
around  her  had  a  name;  but  her  teacher's 
chief  task,  at  first,  was  to  gain  her  confi- 
dence and  affection,  and  correct  the  alter- 
nately  violent   and    indolent   disposition 
that  hacT  developed" 
during    the    child's 
years    of    darkness 
and  ignorance.1  But 
once  fairly  started, 
her  advance  was  as- 
tonishingly    rapid. 
At  eighteen,  she  be- 
gan    systematic 
study.     Her  special 
gift   seemed   to  be 
for  mechanics.  Her 
fingers  passing  ov- 
er  a   typewriter  or 
a     sewing-machine 
told  her   all  about 
its  mechanism.  She 
can    use    not    only 
the     special    type- 
writer   constructed 
for     the     sightless, 
which     makes     the 
Braille    characters, 
but  also  the  ordin- 
ary   commercial 
machine.      She  can 
write  a  good  hand 


with   a  pencil,   and 

takes  much  pride  in 

her    original    com- 
positions.   In  read- 

ing,    she    can    usel 

several     different 

systems,     having 
mastered  all  those  in  common  use  among 
the  blind.  _ 

To-day,  seven  years  after  her  first  in- 
struction from  Miss  Donald,  Linnie 
Haguewood  is  an  assistant  to  her  teacher 
at  the  South  Dakota  School  for  the 
Blind.  Some  of  the  pupils  now  under  her 
care  are  children  who  possess  the  gifts  of 
speech  and  hearing. 

The  name  of  Tommy  Stringer  has 
often  been  mentioned  with  that  of  Helen 
Keller.  Tommy,  who  is  now  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  is  a  very  interesting 
and  remarkable  boy,  and  touching  fea-. 
ture  of  his  story  is  the  fact  that  he  owes 


HELEN    KELLER,    THE     WONDERFUL    DEAF    BLIND 

GIRL   WHO   IS   NOW    A   STUDENT    AT   RADCLIFFE 

COLLEGE,   WHERE   SHE   IS   TO   GRADUATE 

IN   JUNE. 

From  a  photograph  by  Marshall,  Boston. 

his  rescue  from  a  life  of  darkness  to  the 
sympathy  of  the  blind  deaf  girl.  Like 
her,  he  lost  sight  and  hearing  through 
illness  in  infancy;  and  at  five  years  old 
he  was  an  inmate  of  a  hospital  in  Alle- 
gheny, Pennsylvania,  absolutely  un- 
taught, too  weak  to  walk,  and  seemingly 
both  helpless  and  hopeless — "  a  mere 
lump  of  breathing  clay,"  as  one  of  his 
first  teachers  afterwards  called  him. 
During  a  visit  to'  Allegheny,  Helen 
Keller  chanced  to  hear  of  him.  She  in- 
terested others,  and  money  was  raised  to 
send  the  poor  boy  to  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute, in  Boston. 

It  took  nearly  a  year  to  teach  him  his 
first    word,    which   was    "  bread."     Every 
time  a  slice  of  bread  was  given  him,  his 
instructor    spelled    the    word    with    his 
fingers    in    the    boy's    hand,    and    made 
Tommy's  fingers  spell  it  in  the  teacher's  I 
hand.   Then  other  objects — a  ball,  a  book, 
and  the  like — were  presented  to  him,  and. 
their  names  were  spelled  in  the  same  way.  j 
Days  would  be  spent  over  a  single  word 

before  Tommy  could  spell  it  himself; 
but  finally  he  understood  the  nature  of  a 
noun,  and  passed  on  to  simple  sentences. 
At  seven  he  was  beginning  to  read 
raised  letters,   and   from  that  point,   as 


with  others  of  his  class,  his  progress  was* 
r-pid.  He  took  up  grammar,  history, 
mathematics,  and  physiology.  From  the 
-Perkins  Institute  he  went  to  a  public1 
school,  a  teacher  going  with  him  to  act 
as  interpreter.  «  There  is  not  a  more  in- 
dustrious or  a  happier  boy  in  the  school 
than  lorn,  said  a  newspaper  man  who' 
went  to  see  the  lad  at  work.  "If  you1 
think  his  affliction  has  made  him  down- 
hearted or  morose,  you  are  greatly  mis- 
taken He  is  as  merry  a  boy  as  I  know 
of,  and  he  gets  more  out  of  life  than  most 
young  people  of  his  age." 

There  are  other  interesting  cases  like 
those  of  Helen  Keller,  Linnie  Hague- 
wood,  and  Tommy  Stringer;  but  these 
three  are  sufficient  examples  of  the  good 
work  that  can  be  done  in  rescuing  the 
deaf  blind  from  a  life  of  utter  darkness 


A   GROUP    OF    DEAF    BLIND    CHILDREN,    INCLUDING    TOMMY    STRINGER,     HELEN    KELLER    (SEATED, 

ON    THE   LEFT   OF   THE    PICTURE),    CORA   CROCKER,   AND   MARION   ROSTRON. 

From  a  photograph  taken  about  tJiree  years  ago  by  Pnrdy,  Boston. 
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■  °S',  ,°£  }£\  most  interesting  exhibits 
probably  that  will  be  forwarded  f-om 
[  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  the  g'eat 
St.  Louis  exposition  will  be  sent  from 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
this  city. 

The    exhibit    will    be    composed    of    a 
number  of  items,  varying-  from  scholarly 
essays  on  divers  subjects,  by  the  school's 
most     competent     students,     to     articles  i 
which  vouch  in  a  wonderful  manner  for  • 
the  remarkable  ingenuity  of  the  institu-  > 
Hon  s  afflicted  young  people. 

Essays  and  translations  from  various 
languages  will  be  among  the  exhibits 
many  of  them  perfectly  typewritten  by 
the  authors  themselves.  There  will  be 
mattresses  that  the  bovs  have  made 
chairs  they  have  caned,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  marvellously  finished  works  in 
cabinet  making  and  carpentry. 

The  pianos,  so  many  of  these  clever 
sightless  lads  have  tuned,  naturally  will 
not  be  exhibited,  although  this  branch 
of  tuition  is  probably  more  important  to 
them  ■  than  any  other  outside  of  the 
necessary  scholastic  training,  as  by  its 
means  many  of  the  boys  are  goin=-  to 
earn  a  livelihood  and   a  good  one,   too 

By  reason  of  its  being  the  most  readllv 
acquired  skilled  profession  bv  those  of 
the   blind   who  possess   the  requirements 


LYMAN  HARVEY, 
Clever  scholar  and  musician,  is  an  expert  piano  tuner. 


of  ear  and  touch,  piano  tuning  has  long 
been  taken  up  considerably  by  the  in- 
structors of  the  institution  and  excellent 
results  have  accrued. 

The  boys  like  the  work  and  know  that 
when  their  course  at  South  Boston  is 
completed  they  will  have  a  business  at 
their  fingers'  ends  which  will  always 
render  them  independent. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
layman  IC.  Harvey,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  scholars  of  the  institution,  at  the 
piano.  He  is  already  capable  of  tuning 
that  instrument  fairly  well  and  is  a 
musician  also. 
Lyman,  who  is  IS  years  of  age.  is  a  very,] 

clever  mathematician,  and  at  the  last 
periodical  examination  on  all  subject; 
secured  the  high  total  of  95  marks  out  of 
a  possible  100.  the  highest  aggregate  ob- 
tained. He  conies  from  Passumpsic,  Yt.. 
and  entered  the  institution  some  five 
years  ago.  and  will  remain  prob. 
three  more.    He   is   totally  blind. 

The  group  of  three  before  the  map  of 
Europe  in  the  picture  ranked  next  to 
young  Harvey  in  point  of  all-round  merit 

Joseph  Bartlett  is  13  years  of  age  and 
claims  Newton  as-  his  home.  His  spe- 
cialty is  languages,  and  he  is  proficient 
in  German,  Latin  and  Greek.  He  is  very 
ambitious,    and   intends    taking   a    college 


THREE  OF  THE  INSTITUTI 
From  left'  to  right  they  are:  Joseph  Ba 
course  on  leaving  his  present  home,  but 
like  the  majority  of  his  companions  is 
learning  piano  tuning  and  taking  a  course 
of  lessons  on  that  instrument.  He  also 
plays  the  horn  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
institution.  At  the  recent  examination. 
young  Bartlett  obtained  93  marks. 

Edward  D.  Ryan  secured  a  similar  num- 
ber of  marks,  is  of  the  same  age  as  his 
companion  in  the  picture,  and  hails 
from  the  capital  of  Rhode  Island. 
Like  his  two  classmates,  Ryan  is  totally 
blind,  and  like  them  wonderfully  cheerful 
under  his  affliction. 

If  any  one  talent  can  be  imputed  to  him 
more  than  another,  it  is  that  of  his- 
triony,  and  in  -  a  near  approaching  the- 
atrical entertainment  to  be  given  by 
,the  boys  he  has  been  cast  for  a  leading 
part. 

|     In  scholarship  and  literary  work  the  lad 

'is    good    all    round.    He    also    plays    the 

piano   and    is    almost   proficient   in   piano 

'tuning.    The .  three '  boys    are    all    in    the 

:  12th   grade,    the   second   highest. 

',     The.   remaining    boy    of    the    group    of 

three   is   William' Graham,   just  14  years 

of  age.    Although  only  in  the  fifth  grade, 

Willie,   as  he  is  called,  ranked  fourth  in 

i  the      competitive     examination      of     last 

month,  receiving  a  total  of  93  marks. 

Willie's  forte  is  history,  of  which  he 
is  extremely  fond.  He  is  very  diligent, 
however,  at  all  his  studies,  and  his  pre- 
ceptors are  confident  that  .before  he  com- 
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ON'S  BRIGHTEST  SCHOLARS. 

rtle_tt,  William  Graham  and  Edward  Ryan, 
pletes   his   nine  years'    course   in   the  in- 
stitution   he    will   be    a    clever    and  .  bril- 
liant young  man.  :  Hds  home  is  in  Provi- 
dence. 

While  it.  is  a  most '  pathetic  sight  to 
gaze  upon  the  assembled  boys  at  the 
Perkins  Institution,  one  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  the  lads'  are1  happy.  Despite 
their  awful  affliction,  the  corridors  ring 
with  their  merry  chatter  and  joyous 
laughter  as  they  pursue  their  way  from 
one  class  to  another  or  troop  into  the 
dining  room.  It  seems  difficult  to  imag- 
ine that  the  great  majority  of  the  young- 
ster..' are  debarred  for  all  time  from  gaz- 
ing on  one  another  or  the  wonderful 
sights   of   the   world. 

The  same  content  or  cheerfulness  is 
noticeable  in  visiting  them  at,  their  work. 
In  the  Sloyd  room,  a  carpenter's  shop 
on  a  small  scale,  the  boys  are  found 
hard  at  work  and  seemingly  enjoying 
their   employment. 

The  course  of  instruction  given  the 
blind  lads  in  Sloyd  differs  little  from, 
that  received  by  their  more  fortunate 
fellows  in  Boston's  public  schools.  The 
principal  difference  between  the  two  is 
in  the  carpenter's  rule,  which  is  marked 
by  means  of  tiny  metal  pegs,  by  means 
of  which '  the  young  workers  readily 
measure  the  parts  for  their  various  pieces 
of  -workmanship.  A  number  of  finished 
articles  on  the  shelves  of  :he  workshop 
testify    eloquently    to    tne    skill    attained 

HI 


by   the    sightless    young   artisans. 

So  in  the  chair  caning  department  and 
the  room  'set  apart  for  mattress  making 
the  boys  are  wonderfully  dextrous,  seem- 
ing to  possess  in  their  deft  sense  of 
touch  what  the  missing  sense  of  sight 
has  denied  them. 

Many  of  the  young  fellows  have  on 
leaving  the  institution  put  to  material 
use  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired 
of  one  or  both  these  useful  trades.. 

The  institution  orchestra  is  a  very  com- 
plete organization,  and  all  the  perform- 
ers, with  the  exception  of  a  blind  in- 
structor, who  plays  the  double  bass,  are 
boys  who  have  acquired  their  musical 
proficiency  in   the  school. 

The  newcomer  to  the  school  at  East 
Broadway,  South  Boston,  does  not  have 
to  pass  any  examination  as  to  proficiency 
on  entering  the  institution.  Applicants 
that  have  reached  the  requisite  age.  13 
years,  are  admitted  without  question  as 
to  prior  knowledge.  The  first  four  years 
are  devoted  to  sound,  common  educa- 
tional subjects,  English,  history,  geogra- 
phy, arithmetic  and  Sloyd,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  other  subjects  as  the  pupil  ad- 
vances. 

Industrial   or   manual  training  subjects 
are   not   prescribed    until   the   fifth 
when   five   hours  per   week   are    set 
for  them.    From  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  | 
years  the   hours   are   increased   to   seven 
and  are  further  added  to  as  the  length  of 
term  increases. 

For  two  years,  five  hours  each  week  are  I 
devoted  to  Sloyd,  and  on  the  fifth  year  I 
a    certain   number    of    hours    each    week 

are  spent  at  caning  for  one  year,  or  un- 
til proficient. 

At.  mattress  .  making  a  term  of  .  two 
years  is  prescribed,  or  until  proficient, 
while  with,  regard  to  -piano  tuning  the 
course  is  extended  until  the  pupil  is  pro- 
ficient or  demonstrates  utterly  his  inca- 
pability  to   master  the   trade. 

On  Feb.  22,  "As  You  Like  It"  will  be 
given  by  the  boys  at  the  South  Boston 
Institution,  and  the  young  Thespians  are 
entering  with  zest  into  the  preparatory 
work.  Mr.  A.  O.  Caswell,  the  principal  of 
the  school,  is  coaching  the  boys  for  then- 
various  parts,  and  states  that  their  apti- 
tude in  matters  histrionic  is  remarkable. 


A  SLOYD  CLASS— CARPENTRY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 


MOST  OF  THE  AFFLICTED  BLIND  BOTS  CAN  CANE  CHAIRS  LIKE  TRADESMEN. 

ceeds  will  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  kinder-  „T  „,_,   __„„    .„ 

THE      BOSTON       BUDGET      garten  for  the  blind.    Tickets,  at  50  cents  each^  BLIND   BOYS   IN   SHAKSPEARE 

may  be  obtained  at  the  door  of  the  institutjprfln      ,<As  You  Like  u„  Given  by  studentg  of  „ 

South  Boston.  ^^  n    ,  •       ■,     ....   .. 

Perkins  Institution  <V>r  the  Blind 


Feb.  21  1904 


A  very  attractive   presentation   of   Shak- 

spere's  play,  "  As  You  Like  It,"  in  Elizabethan 
style,  wr'  be  given  by  the  students  of  the  boys' 
department  "f  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public  on 
Washington's  Birthday,  at  3  P.  M.  The  en- 
larged and  renovated  hall  of  the  school  will 
offer  ample  accommodations  for  all  who  may 
wish  to  witness  the  performance,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds will  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind.  Tickets,  at  fifty  cents  each, 
may  be  obtained  at  the  door  of  the  institution  in 
South  Boston.  _ 

Won  fcriw 
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ESTABLISHED  1795. 


FEB.  20,  1904. 


The  students  of  the  boys'  department  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  announce 
that  they  will  give  an  entertainment  in  the 
newly  enlarged  and  linely  decorated  hall  of 
the  school  on  the  afternoon  of  Washington's 
Birthday,  (Momlay,Feb22,at  :io'clock),  when 
they  will  present  in  entirety  .Shakespeare's 
play  of  "As  fou  Like  It",  in  Elizabethan 
style,  with  all  the  careful  attention  to  details 
which  have  distinguished  their  efforts  in  the 
past.  The  price  of  admission  is  fifty  cents, 
and  tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  salesroom 
for  the  blind,  No.  3x:i  Boylston  street.  Bos- 
ton, or  at  the  door  of  the  Institution,  in  South 
Roston : 
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Play  Given  by  Blind  Students.  ' 
A  very  attractive  presentation  of  Shakes- 
peare's play,  "As  You  Like  It,"  in  Elizabethan 
style,  will  be  given  by  the  students  of  the  boys, 
department  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public,  on 
Washington's  birthday  at  3  ovcloek'p.  m.  The 
enlarged  and  renovated  hall  of  the  school  will 
offer  ample  accommodations  for  all  who  may 
wish  to  witness  the  performance,  and  the  pro- 


Bequests  of  the  Late  James  H.  Danforth 
Will  Aid  Many  Educational  Institutions 

Many  people  who  perhaps  knew  the  late 
James  H.  Danforth  of  this  city  may  not 
have  known  of  his  generous  remembrance 
of  various  charitable  and  educational  en- 
terprises to  which  he  bequeathed  a  large 
part  of  his  estate.  After  remembering  a 
number  of  relatives  and  friends,  his  prop- 
erty he  directed  to  be  divided  as  follows: 
To  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute of  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  $10,000;  Home  for 
Aged  Couples,  Boston.  $2000;  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  Boston,  $11,000;  Boston  Young 
Men's  Christian  Union,  $3000;  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren, $1000;  New  England  Peabody  Home 
for  Crippled  Children,  $1000;  Sarah  Fuller 
Home  for  Little  Deaf  Children,  $1000;  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  $5000; 
and  the  residue  of  his  estate,  amounting  to 
about  $15,000,  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
this  city.  Joseph  B.  Russell  was  appointed 
executor  of  the  estate. 

Mr.  Danforth,  who  will  be  recalled  as  a 
business  man  of  this  city,  had  an  excellent 
commercial  training.  His  father's  Arm  was 
Isaac  Danforth  &  Co.,  afterward  Danforth, 
Slas  &  Co.,  on  South  Market  street.  Later, 
James  Danforth  became  the  active  partner 
of  Emmons,  Danforth  &  Scudder,  wholesale 
grocers,  who  stood  high  for  their  integrity 
and  capacity.  Mr.  Danforth's  married  life 
was  a  happy  one,  and  was  blessed 
by  four  children,  who,  when  in  their 
tender  years,  were  fatally  attacked  with 
ecarlet  fever,  all  being  taken  away  within 
a  few  weeks.  Some  years  later  the  wife 
followed,  which  so  saddened  the  life  of  the 
father  that,  while  he  never  alluded  to  his 
affliction,  he  became  a  very  reticent  and  yet 
very  lovable  man.  He  possessed  a  pure 
mind  and  generous  heart,  and  refined  tastes 
and    exemplary    habits. 

He  gave  his  time  to  the  cause  of  good 
government,  often  serving  on  committees 
of  the  commercial  organizations.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Commercial  Club 
and  continued  to  be  a  member  to  the  end. 
He  was  its  treasurer  for  several  years.  He 
served  as  deputy  collector  in  this  city  under 
Mr  Beard  and  as  chief  in  the  sub-treasury 
under  Mr.  Kennard.  These  positions  he  ac- 
cepted as  a  diversion  from  his  sorrows.  In 
the  latter  years  he  passed  his  summers  at 
Poland  Springs  and  spent  his  winters  at 
Hotel  Brunswick,  this  city,  his  leisure 
hours  being  passed  mostly  in  the  Art  Mu- 
seum and  the  Public  Library.  He  is  remem- 
bered as  a  true  gentleman,  brave,  generous, 
always  ready  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on 
the   right   side. 


Actors   endowed    with   all   their    faculties 
might  well  envy  the  work  of  the  blind  boys 
of    the    Perkins    Institution    for   the    Blind, 
who  yesterday  gave  Shakspeare's   "As  You 
Like  It"  in  the  new  assembly  hall  before  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience.     The  Eliza- 
bethan manner  of  production  was  used,  the 
play  not  being  divided  Into  acts  and  scenes. 
Very  little  scenery  was  used  and  only  such 
stage  properties  as  were   absolutely  neces- 
sary.    Bernard  Levin  took  the  part  of  Or- 
lando, the  wrestler,  and  did  work  that  was 
exceedingly    commendable.      Everett    Davi- 
son as  Touchstone  kept  the  audience  thor- 
oughly amused.     Other  parts  were  taken  as 
follows:      Oliver.    Edward    Bradley;   Jaques. 
William  T.   Clenon;   Duke   Frederick.    Rich- 
ard Barnard;  Charles,  William  E.  Robinson; 
Rosalind,    Frederick   Carney;    Cella,    Joseph 
Bartlett;    Phoebe,    Edward    Ryan:    Audrey, 
Alfred  Heroux;   Hymen,   Francis   Diamond. 
The  boys  have  been  rehearsing  for  several 
weeks  and  the  effect  of  their  careful  train- 
ing was  quite  apparent  in  the  certainty  of 
their    movements    when    upon    the    stage. 
The  scene  in  which   Orlando  wrestles  with 
Charles    was    very    effective    and    brought 
forth  much  applause. 
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|"AS  YOU  LIKE  IT" 

GIVEN  BY  PUPILS  OF 

THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

|     In   the   hall   of  the    Perkins   Institution 
I  for   the    Blind    yesterday    afternoon,    the 
j  pupils  cf  the  boys'   department  presented 
j  Shakspere's    comedy.    "As    You    Like   IV 
I  before  a  feoodly-sized  audience1. 
I     The    feature    of    the    performance    was 
that,    the    various    parts    were    rendered 
with  remarkable  precision.     It   was  sym- 
pathetic    when    it    is    remembered    that 
the    players    were    ignorant    of    the    ad- 
mirable   sentiment    their    efforts    worked 
among  the  audience. 

The  play  was  given  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  without  division  into  acts  or 
scenes  other  than  a  short  intermission 
at  the  end  of  the  second  act.  The  per- 
formance was  given  for  the  beueSt  of 
ihe  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

Credit   Is   due   Miss   Jessie   Lengworthy 
and  A.  O.   Caswell  for  its  success. 
The  cast: 

Tbe  Duke Charles  H    Arosdon 

Duke  Frederick Richard  Baruard 

Aurello Irrnan  K.   Hsrrev 

Jaques William    T.    Clenow 

Oliver Edward     Bradley 

Orlando    Barnard    Levin 


/ 


I 


> » 


Adam — 

Charles William  E.  Robinson 

.Taoues  du  Bole Enwn  rd  Ray  , 

William Patrick    Osborne 

tennis      • Frank     Ransom 

BilVluB Frank     Nilson 

Conn  Edwin    Stuart 

Rosalind Frederick     Carney 

Cells  Joseph    Bartlett 

Phebe Edward    Ryan 

Audrev Alfred    Heroux 

Hymen Francis    Diamond 

Heralds Wiltrar  Dodge,  Harry  Rand 

Guards Cbarles     Stamp.     Henry     Van     Vllet, 

James  Cunningham.  John  Wetherell 

Courtiers Frederick  Veggers.  Charles  Black 

Foresters William     Walsh.  Wilbur     Dodge. 

Richard    Barnard.    Edward   Bradley,    Edward 

Ryan,    Alfred    Ileroux. 
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AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 
BY  BLIND  ACTORS 

The  beautiful  new  assembly  hall  at  the 
Perkins  institution  for  the  blind  at  S. 
Boston  was  crowded  to  the  doors  by  an 
enthusiastic  audience  yesterday  afternoon, 
when  "As  You  Like  It"  was  roost  ably 
given  by  the  pupils  of  the  boys'  depart- 
ment  of   the    institution. 

"As  Tou  Dike  It"  is  a  favorite  with  ama- 
teurs, and  has  been  given  time  and  again 
on  college  stages,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  performance  of  yesterday  was 
far   and   away   head   of  them   all. 

The  play  was  given  in  strict  Elizabethan 
style,  without  division  into  acts  or  scenes, 
and  'with  no  scenery  save  a  few  rude 
benches.  Against  this  primitive  back- 
ground the  costumes  of  the  actors  stood 
out  in  rich  relief. 

No  one  would  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
the    actors    were    sightless.      They    moved 
with   perfect    grace   and    assurance,    made,  i 
their    exits    and    their    entrances     without  j 
awkwardness   or   hesitation,   had   no   diffi- 
culty in- making  their  way  to  the  benches 
or  one  other  and  in  addressing  their  fel- 
low actors  or  the  spectators  managed  their  i 
eyes   so   perfectly    that    they   appeared   to  | 
be  looking  directly  at  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  speaking. 

It  was  hard,  also,  not  to  believe  that 
Orlando  could  actually  see  the  love  letter  | 
which  he  appeared  to  be  reading,  especial- 
ly as  he  turned  the  sheet  at  exactly  the 
right  moment  to  read  what  was  written 
upon  the  opposite  page. 

Throughout,  Barnard  Leim,  who  carried 
this  part,  did  wonderful  work,  while  Ev- 
erett Davison,  as  Touchstone,  kept  the 
house  in  a  perpetual  furor  of  laughter  and 
applause. 

The   wrestling   scene   was   capital,    the   2 
young  contestants  springing  at  each  other  , 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  stage  with  an 
agility   and   a   sureness     of     grasp     which 
many  a  seeing  duo  might   envy. 

Frederick  Carney,  Joseph  Bartlett,  Ed- 
ward Ryan  and  Alfred  Homans,  although 
doubly  handicapped  from  lack  of  sight 
and  from  their  feminine  apparel,  made  up 
astonishingly  well,  putting  into  their  parts 
all  the  racy  fun  and  lightness  which  the 
roles  require. 

Others  who  covered  themselves  with 
glory  were  Charles  Amadon,  as  the  duke; 
Frederick  Walsh,  as  Adam;  William  Rob- 
inson, as  Charles,  and  Frank  Nilson  as 
Silvius. 

The  play  was  heralded  by  trumpeters  in 
good  old  Elizabeth  fashion,,  while  at  the 
rising  of  the  curtain  2  guards  in  armor, 
spear  in  hand,  mounted  the  proscenium 
steps  and  stationed  themselves  at  the  ex-  j 
treme  ends  of  the  stage,  before  the  cur- ! 
tain. 

Singing  in  the  choruses  were  4  teachers 
of  the  school;  Mr.  Edwin  Harvey,  Prin.  O. 
A.  Caswell,  Musical  Director  Gardiner  and 
Mr.  Faulkner,  instructor  in  science. 

The  cast  was  as  follows:  Duke,  C.  H. 
Amadon;  Duke  Frederick,  Richard  Bar- 
nard; Amiens,  L.  K.  Harvey;  Jacques,  W. 
T.  Clenon;  Oliver,  Edward  Bradley;  Orlan- 
do, Barnard  Levin;  Adam,  F.  V.  Walsh; 
Charles,  AV.  E.  Robinson;  Jacques  de  Boise, 
Edward  Ray:  William,  Patrick  Osborne; 
Touchstone,  Everett  Davison:  Dennis, 
Frank  Hansom,  Silvius,  Frank  Nilson; 
Corin,  Edward  Stuart,  Rosalind,  Frederick 
Carney;  Celia,  Joseph  Bartlett;  Phoebe, 
Edward  Ryan;  Audrey,  Alfred  Heronx; 
Hymen,  Francis  Diamond;  Heralds,  Wilbur 
Dodge  and  Harry  Rand;  guards,  Charles 
Stamp,  Henry  Van  Vliet.  James  Cunning- 


ham   and    John   Wetherell;    courtiers,    for- 
esters, etc. 

As  the  play  would  have  been  somewhat 
long  to  sit  through  without  a  break,  there 
was  a  short  intermission  at  the  end  of  the 
id  act,  when  Mr.  Anagnos  gave  a  short  ad- 
dress in  which  he  eulogized  the  stage  as  a 
culture  agent  in  the  life  of  men  and  na- 
tions. 

At   the   close    of   the   play,    Pres.    W.    T. 
Clenon   of   the  Howe   Memorial  Assn.,   for  | 
the  benefit  of  which  the  play  was  present- 
ed, gave  a  short  address. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests  seen 
were:  Mrs.  Julia  Howe,  Mrs.  Maud  Elliott, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Clement  and  Mr.  Frank  San- 
born. 

The  programmes,  which  were  most  ar- 
tistically gotten  up,  were  in  the  raised 
type. 

The  play  will  be  repeated  by  the  associa- 
tion on  Apr.  13. 
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PLAY  SHAKESPEARE 


Perkins  Institution  Boys  Present  the 

Comedy    "As    You 

Like  It." 


JESTER     AMAZES     AUDIENCE 


Sightless  Eyes  No  Impediment  to 

His  Romping  Fun — Clever 

Work  of  Entire  Cast. 


The  boys  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Broadway,  South  Boston, 
have  launched  into  ,  practically  new 
channels,  for  persons  afflicted  as  they, 
in  producing  Shakespearian  works  in 
full.  Before  a  large  audience  yesterday 
afternoon,  for  the  second  time  in  the 
history  of  the  institution,  the  boys  pre- 
sented "As  Tom  Like  It,''  and  their 
effort  surpassed  any  of  the  productions 
attempted    by   them    previously. 

The  stage  of  the  new  commodious 
hall  was  fitted  up  with  a  background  of 
gray  bunting,  which  was  arranged  so 
the  sightless  actors  could  make  their 
exit  without  running  into  bulky  scenery. 

The  play  was  given  in  Elizabethan 
style  without  division  into  acts  or 
scenes,  except  that  there  was  a  short 
intermission  between  the  second  and 
third  acts.  Under  the  tutorship  of  Mr. 
Caswell,  principal  if  the  school,  the 
participants  were  taught  their  parts, 
which  they  memorized  thoroughly,  pre- 
senting the  characters  without  a  hitch 
and  receiving  from  the  assembly  words 
of  commendation  rarely  showered  on 
some  of  the  professionals. 

The  story  of  the  comedy  needs  no  rep- 
etition. The  part  of  the  hero  was 
enacted  by  Bernard  Devln.  He  cleverly 
I  acted  the  part  of  Orlando,  the  wrestler, 
|  and  his  clever  work  won  applause.  Ev- 
i  erett  Davison's  Touchstone,  the  jester, 
was  the  "hit"  of  the  performance,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  jumped  around 
unmindful  of  his  sightless  eyes,  amazed 
the  audience. 

The  part  of  Oliver  was  acted  by  Ed- 
ward Bradley,  and  that  of  silent  Jaquea 
by  William  T.  Cienon.  Persecuted  Duke 
Frederick  was  in  the  hand  of  Richard, 
Barnard,  an  older  member  of  the  class, 
who  filled  the  part  well.  Charles,  the 
conquered  wrestler,  was  given  by  Wil- 
liam E.  Robinson,  a  blind  lad  of  17 
years. 

Rosalind  was  fittingly  portrayed  by 
Frederick  Carney,  who  made  a  pretty 
leading  woman,  and  handled  the  char- 
acter well.  Joseph  Bartlett  as  Celia, 
her  chum,  won  commendation,  as  did 
the  part  of  Phoebe,  the  shepherdess,  pre- 
sented by  Edward  Ryan.  The  Audrey 
of  Alfred  Heroux  was  amusing,  putting 
in  his  appearance  near  the  end  of  the 
production,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
jester  he  kept  the  audience  in  laughter. 
Hymen  was  well  filled  by  Francis  Dia- 
mond. 


The  other  male  parts  were  the  Duke, 
Charles  H.  Amadon;  Amiens,  Lyman  K. 
Harvey;  Adam,  Frederick  V.  Walsh; 
Jaques  de  Boys,  Edward  Rav;  William, 
Patrick  Osborne;  Dennis.  Frank  Ran- 
som; Silvius,  Frank  Nilson;  Corin,  Ed- 
win Stuart. 

The  heralds  were  Wilbur  Dodge  and 
Harvey  Rand;  guards.  Charles  Stamp. 
Henry  Van  Vliet,  James  Cunningham 
and  John  Wetherell;  courtiers,  Freder- 
ick Viggers  and  Charles  Black;  forest- 
ers. William  Walsh.  Wilbur  Dodge. 
Richard  Barnard.  Edward  Bradlev,  Ed- 
ward Ryan  and  Alfred  Heroux. 

The  students  had  been  rehearsing  for 
the  play  for  weeks,  and  it  was  only 
after  the  members  of  the  cast  had  been 
tried  several  times  that  the  parts  were 
assigned. 

The  production  yesterday  showed  the 
ability  of  the  participants,  every  one 
of  whom  performed  his  part  without 
showing  the  least  sign  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  walking  unaided  from  one  side) 
of  the  stage  to  the  other,  passing  be- 
tween spears  and  drawn  swords  which 
several  times  flashed  close  to  their 
faces. 

In  the  first  part  Orlando  wrestled 
with  Charles,  the  strong  champion  of 
the  court,  and  in  full  view  of  the 
audience  the  two  blind  boys  battled  for 
the  best  throw,  resulting  in  Orlando  de- 
feating Charles.  The  manner  in  which 
the  two  lads  moved  about  the  stage 
regardless  of  the  handicap  of  no  sight, 
impressed  the  audience,  whose  applause 
showed  how  the  act  was  appreciated. 
Orlando  did  fine  work,  especially  in  the 
third  act,  where  he  supports  his  old 
friend  and  fights  for  bread  for  the  old 
man   and   himself. 

The  play  was  given  in  aid  of  the 
kindergarten,  and  it  is  the  Intention 
of  the  faculty  to  present  it  again  April 
13. 


ISW3URYPORT    MORNING    HERALD 


Tuesday,  Feb.  16,  1904. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits 
probably  that  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
St.  Louis  exposition  from  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  will  be  sent  from  the 
Perkins  Institute  of  the  Blind  in  Bos- 
Ion.  'The  instiLUIIUli  Ij  dwiift  n  won- 
derful work  for  boys  who  are  suffering 
from  life's  greatest  affliction.  In  a 
recent  illustrated  article  the  different 
kinds  of  employment  which  engage  the 
attention  of  the  boys  was  described  and 
a  group  of  boys  was  presented,  showing 
"three  of  the  institution's  brightest 
scholars,"  one  of  whom  is  Joseph  Bart- 
lett, son  of  the  late  Edward  W.  Barl- 
iett,  of  this  city.,  In  speaking  of 
young   Bartlett    the    Boston    Post    says: 

Joseph  Biirtliett  is  HI  years  6f  age  and 
claims  Xewton  as  his  home.  His  spe- 
cialty is  languages,  ^uid  he  is  groficie'nt 
in  German,  Latin  and  Greek.  He  is  very 
ambitious,  and  intends  taking  a  college 
course  on  leaving  his  present  home,  but 
like  the  majority  of  his  companions  is 
learning  piano  tuning-  and  taking  a 
course  of  lessons  on  that  instrument. 
He  also  plays  the  horn  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  institution.  At  the  recent  exami- 
nation young  Bartlett  obtained  93 
marks. 

NORTHAMPTON    (MASS.)    HERALD. 


Tuesday,  Feb.  16,  19C4. 


Miss  Ethel  Hill  has      returned  to  the  \ 
Perkins  Institute  in  Boston  after  hav- 
ing beun  "  'WMJnllff  to  the      house  for 
some  time  wit|^  badly  sprained  ank- 

SPRINGFIELD   (MASS.)    REPUBLICAN. 


WedrwmUy,  Feb.  17,  1904. 


{ji^cjMij^^^M 


Prof  JVaV  Hinton,  the  blind  musician,! 
will  give  a  concert  in  the  Universalist  ves-l 
try  this  evening,  followed  by  a  short  talkl 
oti  "How  the  blind  are  taught  music."  Profl 
Hinton  was  a  pupil  of  Perkins  institute.    ' 
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TUESDAY,   FEB.    23,    1904. 


Shakespeare's  Comedy,  "As  You  Like  It;'  Produced  by  the  Boy  Pupils 
Of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  with  Exceptional  Success 


THF    WEDDING    SCENE    IN    "AS    YOU    LIKE 

Every  seat  in  the  artistic  new  hall  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  was 
occupied  yesterday  afternoon,   when  the 
pupils  of  the  hoys'  department  produced 
Shakespeare's    comedy,    "As    Xou    Like 
It,"    the   proceeds   from   which   will   be 
devoted    to    assisting    the    kindergarten 
for   the  blind.    From   time   to  time   the 
pupils    have    given    various    plays,    and 
tills  is  not  the  first  time  they  have  pro-  , 
duced    one    of    Shakespeare's,    for   last 
year    "A    Midsummer    Nights    Dream 
!  was  given  before  a  large  audience  with 
remarkable  success.    It  was  the  general 
•  opinion  that  yesterday's  show  even  sur- 
passed that  of  last  year.    It  was  given 
in  the  Elizabezthan  style. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  or  the  ex- 
cellent manner  in  which  the  show  was 
staged,  of  the  costuming,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  exceptional  manner  in  which 
the  various  selections  were  rendered, 
the  chorus   work   toeing   far   above   the 

BRATTLEBORO    (VT.)    REFORMER. 


IT,"    PRESENTED    AT    PERKINS    I 
ordinary-     Each    of   the   cast    was    ex- 
cellent,  the  work  of  the  principals   far 
exceeding  the  anticipations  of  the  audi- 

The  cast  was:  The  Duke,  Charles  H. 
Amadou;  Duke  Frederick,  Richard 
Barnard;  Amiens,  Lyman  K.  Harvey; 
Jaques.  William  T.  Clenon;  Oliver,  Ed- 
ward Bradley;  Orlando,  Barnard  Levin; 
Adam,  Frederick  V.  Walsh;  Charles', 
William  E.  Robinson;  Jaques  de  Boys, 
Edward  Ray;  William,  Patrick  Os- 
borne; Touchstone,  Everett  Davison; 
Denis,.  Frank  Ransom;  Silvius,  Frank 
Nilson;  Corin,  Edwin  Stuart;  Rosalind, 
Frederick  Carney;  Celia.  Joseph  Bart- 
lett;  Phoebe,  Edward  Ryan;  Audrey, 
Alfred  Heroux;  Hymen,  Francis  Dia- 
mond; Heralds,  Wilbur  Dodge  and 
Harry  Rand;  guards,  Charles1  Stamp, 
Henry  Van  Vliet,  James  Cunningham 
and  John  Wetherell;  courtiers  Freder- 
ick Viggers  and  Charles  Black;  fores- 
ters, William  Walsh,  Wilbur  Dodge, 
Richard  Barnard,  Edward  Bradley,  Ed- 
ward Ryan  and  Alfred  Heroux.    , 

LYNN    (MASS.)    ITEM. 


NSTITUTION    FOR    THE     BLIND. 
LYNN    (MASS.)    ITEM. 

Saturday,    Feb.    20,    1S04. 

The  adult  blind  of  the  city  will  be  the 
guests  of  the  <8ttrrr  Club  on  Wednesday 

afternoon. 

BOSTON    (MASS.)    MORNING   GL03E 

Wednesday,  Feb.  24,  1804. 
If  only  the  boy  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
!  Institution   could   have   seen   their    own 
excellent  performance  of  "As  Tou  Lika 
I  It!" 

BOSTON  (MASS.)  EVENING  GLOBE. 


Friday,  Feb.   19,  1904. 

—J.  J.  Hinton,  the  blind  musician, 
gave  an  interesting  musical  entertain- 
ment in  the  Universallst  vestry  Wed- 
nesday evening,  following  with  a  short 
talk  on  "How  the  blind  are  taught 
music."  Mr.  Hinton  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Perkins  institute  at  Boston  and 
the  development  of  his  musical  tal- 
ent was  wonderful  considering  his  in- 
ability to  read  music. 

BRATTLEBORO   (VT.)    PHOENIX. 


Friday,  Feb.  19,J904. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Hatton,  the  blind  musician, 
gave  a  concert  in  the  TJniversalist  church 
vestry  Wednesday  evening  before  a  fair 
sized  audience.  The  program  consisted 
of  vocal,  violin  and  flute  selections  by 
Prof.  Hatton,  vocal  selections  by  Miss 
Hall  of  West  Brattleboro,  and  remarks 
by  Prof.  Hatton,  telling  of  his  education 
at  the  rerltins  Institute. 


Saturday,    Feb.   20,    1S04. 

Wednesday— The  Starr  Club  will  meet 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Lynn  Historical  So- 
ciety, 90  Exchange  street,  at  3  o'clock. 
Illustrated  methods  of  teaching  the 
blind  will  be  given  by  teacher  and  pu- 
pils from  the  PerWas -Institute.  The 
Schiller  Verein  will  meet  with  Miss 
Clara  M.  Breed   on  Wolcott  road,  at  7.45 


LYNN    (MASS.)    I" 


Saturday,  Feb.  20,  1904. 
A  great"deai'of  interest  is  being  man- 
ifested in  the  production  of  As  Tou 
It"  to  be  given  by  the  blind  pupiU  of 
the  PerkinllasiUute.  South  Boston,  on 
Washington's  Birthday,  in.  the  new  hall 
of   the   institution.  -„.„■*- 

Dr  Campbell  explained  in  his  inter 
esting  lecture  how  the  blind  can  be  aided 
<n  taking  the  right  positions  on  the 
suge  by  means  of  furniture  rugs  or 
obi!cts  of  some  kind  to  mark  the  de- 
sired places;  *nd  he  said  that  the  re- 
sults to  a  seeing  audience,  sometimes 
cause  them  to  doubt  that  the  actors  are 
entirely   sightless.  . 


Wednesday,  Feb.  24,  1904. 

MANY  PUBLIC  BEQUE^S. 

Boston  Institutions  Benefit  by  )ftjll 
of  George  B.  Upton  of  Milton,  Pro- 
bated at  Dedham  Today. 

The  will  of  George  B.  Upton  of  Mil- 
ton, probated  at  the  .Norfolk  county 
registry  of  deeds  at  Dedham  today,  con- 
tains these  public  bequests:  $5000  each 
to  the  Perkins  institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts school  for  the  blind,  and  the 
Massachusetts  general  hrmpiml- 

Upon  the  death  of  the  testator's  wi- 
dow, out  of  the  fund  bequeathed  f  t 
her  maintenance  during  life,  $5000  each 
will  be  paid  to  the  Massachusetts  eye 
and  ear  infirmary,  and  the  home  for 
aged  men,  and  $2000  to  the  sailors'  snug 
harbor  at  Quincy. 

A  codicil  bequeaths  an  additional  $5000 
each  to  the  Massachusetts  general  hos- 
pital  and   Perkins   institution,    and 
tothe  Massachusetts  institute  of  Tech;. 
notegy.  . — ■s^a^""" 
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AS  YOU  LI 


of  Perkins  Institution  Give  a  Creditable 
Performance  in  Elizabethan  Style. 


■.ttsArC 
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'itaaM" 


ACTORS  FROM  THE  PRODUCTION  OP  "AS  YOU  LIKE  IT"  AT 


The  boys  o£  the  Perkins'  institution 
for  the  blind  gave  a  performance  of 
"As  You  Like  It"  yesterday  afternoon, 
in  the  new  hall  of  the  institution. 

Washington'sbirthdayis  more  honored 
at  the  institution  than  any  other  holi- 
»day.  and  this  is  why  the  pupils  of  the 
boys'  department  prepared,  under  the 
guidance  of  their  instructors,  so  elabo- 
rate and  difficult  a  program  as  that 
which  was  presented  yesterday. 

The  performance  of  "As  You  Like  It" 
by  this  company  of  sightless  actors  can- 
not be  referred  to  in  terms  of  criticism. 
Considering  the  difficulties  that  attended 
its  production,  it  was  an  exceptionally 
good    presentation.     All    of    the    parts  | 
were  taken  by  boys,  some  of  the  char- 
acters being  impersonated  in  a  marmo- 
that  would  not  have  been  discreditable  | 
to  actore   of  a  wider   range  of   experi-  | 
ence.  The  young  performers  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  play  with  an  enthusi-  i 
asm  that  atoned  for  many  defects,  and 
the   really   meritorious  work   that   they 
did  showed  the  fidelity  with  wuich  they 
had  studied  their  parts. 

The  play  was  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  The 
performance  was  put  upon  the  stage  in 
the  Elizabethan  style.  No  scenery  was 
used,- the  stage  being  hung  with  black. 
All  of  the  characters  were  in  Eliza- 
bethan costume,  two  heralds  announc- 
ing the  rising  of  the  curtain  with  blasts 
given  upon  French  horns.  At  the  en- 
trances to  the  hall  there  were  sta- 
tioned four  courtiers  wearing  helmets 
and  carrying  pikes,  who  remained  at 
their  posts  until  the  audience  was 
seated. 

Thecastof  characters  included  Charles 
H.  Amadou.  Richard  Barnard.  Lyman 
K.  Harvey.  William  T.  Clenon.  Edward 


FOR    THE    BLIND 

Bradley,  Barnard  Levin,  Frederick  V. 
Walsh,  William  E.  Robinson,  Edward 
Ray.  Patrick  Osborne,  Everett  Davison, 
Frank  Ransom,  Frank  Nilson,  Edwin 
Stuart,  Frederick  Carney,  Joseph  Bart- 
lett.  Edward  Ryan.  Alfred  Heroux, 
Francis  Diamond,  Wilbur  Dodge,  Harry 
Rand,  Charles  Stamp,  Henry  Van  Vllet, 
James  Cunningham,  John  Weth^reM, 
Frederick  Viggers,  Charles  Black,  Wm. 
Walsh,  Wilbur  Dodge,  Edward  Bradley, 
Edward  Ryan  and  Alfred  Heroux. 

The    musical    choruses,     which    were 
finely  sung,  were  under  the  direction  of 
E.  Gardner,  instructor  of  music  at  the  I 
institution. 

Between   the  acts   Mr  Anagnos  spoke  ' 
briefly    on    the    good    influence    of    the 
stage  upon  the  blind. 

Among-  those  who  attended  were  Mrs 

I  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Mrs  Maud  Howe 
Eliot,  E.  H.  Clement  and  Frank  San- 
born. 


PERKINS     INSTITUTION 

BOSTON    (MASS.)    MORNING   GLOBE. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  24,  1904. 

SOME  BIG  BEQUESTS. 

Contained  in  the  Will  of 
James  H.  Danforth, 


Tuskegee  Institute  Gets$1 0,000 — 
School  for  the  Bfind  S11,000. 


In  the  will  of  James  H.  Danforth, 
who  was  a  well-known  Boston  business 
man,  are  contained  a  number  of  im- 
portant bequests.  After  remembering 
relatives  and  friends  he  directed  this 
division  of  his  property:  Tuskegee  .nor- 
mal and  industrial  institute  of  Tuske- 
gee, Ala,  $10,000;  home  for  aged  couples, 
Boston,  J2000;  kindergarten  for  the  blind, 
Boston,  $11,000;  Boston  Young  Men's 
Christian  union  $5000,  Massachusetts  so- 
ciety for  the  prevention  of  cruslty  to 
children  $1000,  New  England  Peabody 
home  for  crippled  children  $1000,  Sarah  i 
Fuller  home  for  little  deaf  children  $1000, 
Massachusetts  institute  of  Technology 
$5000,  and  the  residue  of  his  estate, 
amounting .  to  about  $15,000,  to  the  mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Joseph  B. 
R-ussell  was  appointed  executor  of  the 
estate. 
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MS  YOU  LIKE  IT" 

TO  BE  REPEATED 


"CHARLES"  AND  "OLIVER." 

As  represented  by  inmates  of  the  Perkins  Institute  tor  the  Blind,  who  performed 
"As  You   Like  It"  yesterday. 


Blind  Pupils  of  Perkins  Institution  Will 
Again  Be  Seen  in  Classic  Roles. 


"As  Tou  Like  It,"  produced  by  the 
boy  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
yesterday  scored  such  a  success  for  the 
blind  actors  that  the  play  will  be  given 
again  on  April  23.  It  was  by  far  the 
most  ambitious  performance  ever  at- 
'  tempted  by  the  pupils  of  the  school  and 


also  the  most  successful. 

The  boys  acted  surprisingly  well,  mov- 
ing about  the  stage  as  firmly  as  if  they 
had  as  good  eyesight  as  the  spectators. 
The  students  had  been  rehearsing  for 
Weeks,  were  letter  perfect  in  their  lines. 
raid  gave  the  play  with  spirit  and  feel- 
ing. 


WEDNESDAY.  FEBRUARY  24,  1904 

THE  LISTENER 

Washington's  Birthday  is  so  often  spat- 
tered with  snow  or  sleet  or  slush  that  out- 
of-door  celebration  is  impossible.  Hen- 
test  In  it  wh.-  :■'  of 
patriot!  on  without  detonat- 
ing explosions,  without  procession!  In  the 
streets,  and  without  even  holiday  trips  to 
•the  country.  We  are  forced  to  fall  back 
upon  the  Intellectual  and  spiritual  elements, 
although  the  spirituous  may  also  enter  in 
by  the  way  of  one  of  those  early  big  dinners 
such  as  make  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
If  there  is  any  atmosph) 

one,  any  receptivity  whatever  for  general 
ideas,  any  patriotism,  aside  from  mere  party 
zeal,  rooted  in  the  past  of  our  country  and 
our  ancestry,  Washington's  Birthday  should 
■bring  them  Into  full  bearing. 

+  +  + 
It  takes  our  so-called  "foreigners."  how- 
ever, to  appreciate  nowadays  Washington 
;and  Lincoln  and  what  America  stands  for 
iafter  the  fashion  of  "Liberty  Enlightening 
the  World."  There  is  no  more  fervent 
'American  patriot,  for  example,  among  the 
native  born,  and  few  to  match  him  in  that 
regard,  than  that  youthful  companion  and 
protege  of  Dr.  Howe's,  his  only  successor  at 
,the  Perkins  Institution  in  South  Boston.  It 
jis  long  since  Mr.  Anagnos  made  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  the  great  salnt's-day  at  this 
institution,  and  one  always  looks  for  some- 
thing significant  on  this  red-letter  daythere. 
This  year  it  was  a  pious  and  worthy  produc- 
tion of  that  Shakspearean  gem  of  English 
literature,  "As  Tou  Like  It,"  by  the  elder 
youth  of  the  college,  for  college  Per- 
kins virtually  is  to  the  blind.  Here 
were  young  men  who  had  never 
seen  a  play,  or  a  picture  even,  taking 
all  the  parts  of  the  play  that  is  redolent 
with  traditions  of  great  artists  of  both 
sexes  and  rich  in  the  peculiar  fragrance  of 
Shakspeare's  wit,  fancy  and  beauty.  Even 
the  wrestling  scene  was  conducted  with  im- 
mense spirit,  but  who.  wonders  at  that  after 
seeing  the  gymnasium  at  Perkins?  That 
the  rendering  was  Intelligent  goes  without 
saying;  also  that  it  was  tasteful  in  artistic 
costuming,  and  as  for  the  incidental  music, 
music  has  always  been  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution's strongest  point. 

+     +     + 

But  what  leads  us  to  think  of  this  as  a 
characteristic  and  fitting  form  of  celebra- 
tion for  the  day  was  the  little  speech  of 
Mr.  Anagnos,  between  the  acts,  wherein  he 
said,  speaking  as  one  especially  proud  of 
the  achievements  of  Greece,  that  the 
drama  was  the  thing  to  combine  all  the 
best  of  teachings  of  patriotism,  of  morality 
and  of  humanity,  as  well  as  of  letters  and 
the  arts.  Standing  in  front  of  the  new 
drop  curtain  of  the  enlarged  theatre  of  the 
institution,  with  his  strong  head  outlined 
against  the  pictured  heights  of  the  Acropo- 
lis, he  had  right  to  speak  of  the  drama  as 
the  mightiest  of  social  engines  when  right- 
ly used.  In  open-air  amphitheatres,  in  the 
ranks  of  seats  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill 
represented  in  the  picture  at  his  back, 
were  given  to  the  world  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Athenian  public,  those  master- 
pieces embodying  in  the  vernacular  mes- 
sages of  morals  and  religion  the  loftiest 
and  purest  known  to  the  world  of  their 
day,  and  in  tmpressiveness  and  beauty,  in 
pathos  and  in  searching  power,  never  since 
that  ancient  day  surpassed  or  even  equalled 
for  solemn  artistic  effect.  One  could 
easily,  under  the  circumstances,  agree 
with  Mr.  Anagnos  that  such  ennobling, 
enlarging  and  uplifting  tasks  as  the  repro- 
duction of  our  own  mother-tongue's  classics 
would  be  the  best  of  all  celebrations  by 
which  race-honor  and  national  piety  could 
be  cultivated. 

SEVERAL  INSTITUTIONS  BENEFIT 


Generous  Provision  Made  in  the  Will  of 
George  B.  Upton,  Late  of  Milton 

In  the  will  of  George  B.  Upton,  late  of 
Milton,  which  was  filed  in  the  Norfolk  Pro- 
bate Court  at  Dedham  this  morning  there 
are  several  public  bequests  of  generous 
amounts.  To  the  Massachusetts  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  Massachusetts 
Home  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  is  given  $5000  each;  the 
remainder  of   the   estate  is  created   into  a 


trust  fund,  the  benefit  of  which  TEeT  testa- j 
tor's  widow  la  to  have  during  her  life.  At  i 
her  death  there  is  directed  to  be  paid  out  I 
of  the  principal  these  sume:  To  the  Sail- 
ors' Snug  Harbor  at  Quincy,  $2000;  to  the, 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Bye  and  Bar  In-  j 
flrmary  and  the  Home  for  Aged  Men  in  this  \ 
city  and  "to  the  trustees  of  the  Museum  of  i 
Pine  Arts,  $5000  each. 

In  a  codicil  the  testator  leaves  to  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the  Per-  [ 
kins  Institute  for  the  Bling  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind  an  additional 
$5000,  as  well  as  $5000  to  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

The  executors  of  the  will  are  named  as 
E.  V.  Leavitt  and  Loren  G.  Dubois,  and 
they  are  required  to  furnish  $700,000  bonds. 

BOSTON     (MASS.)    POST. 


f] 


Wednesday,  Feb.  24,  1904. 


DANFORTH  GIFTS 
TO  CHARITY 


It  became  known  yesterday  that  the 
late  James  H.  Danforth,  after  remember- 
ing a  number  of  relatives  and  friends, 
directed  his  property  to  be  divided  as 
follows:  To  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute,  Ala.,  $10,000;  Home 
for  Aged  Couples,  Boston,  $2000;  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind..  Boston,  $11,000;  Bos- 
ton Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  $5000: 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children,  $1000;  New 
England  Peabody  Home  for  Crippled 
Childret),  $1000;  Sarah  Puller  Home  fori 
Little  Deaf  Children,  $1000;  Massachusetts 
Institute    of    Technology,    $5000;    and    the' 

!?t™°?f.!!ls,estate'  amounting  to  about! 
$15,000,  to  the  Museum  of  Pine  Arts,  this 
city.  Joseph  B.  Russell  was  appointed 
executor  of  the  estate. 


JL1IR      liuc      Pfl.li,      vi,      v*«      -.--■-- — ~-       ■■  --■- 

also  perfectly  rendered  by  Frederic  Walsh, 

with   all   that   innocent  generosity   of   the 

aged  serving  man,   which   brought  out  in 

this    part   some    of    the    best   verses    that 

Shakespeare    ever   wrote.      Such   are   the 

lines 

When    service    should    in    my    old    limbs    lie 

lame,  .. 

And  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown,— 

to    say     nothing    of   "All   the    world's   a 
stage." 


BOSTON    HOME   JOURNAL. 

Boston,  Saturday,  February  27,  1904. 

It  was  an  interested  and  appreciative  audience  that  gathered 
in  the  new  hall  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  last 
Monday  afternoon,  to  witness  the  presentation  of  Shakes- 
peare's comedy,  "As  You  Like  It,"  by  the  pupils  of  the  boys' 
department.  The  mural  decorations'  of  the  hall  are  bright! 
and  artistic,  and  the  drop-curtain  shows  a  well-executed  paint- 
ing of  the  Athenian  Acropolis.  The  play  was  given  in  Eliza- 
bethan style,  without  division  into  acts  or  scenes,  but  a  short 
intermission  between  the  second  and  third  acts  enabled  the 
audience  to  enjoy  a  short  address  by  Dr.  Anagnos,  director 
of  the  Institution.  The  atmosphere  of  pleased  surprise  which 
included  every  listener  as  the  play  progressed  was  certainly 
justified,  for  the  boys  handled  the  difficult  lines  with  wonder- 
ful skill.  There  was  no  hesitation,  no  prompting,  and  even  the 
smallest  part  was  taken  with  grace  and  understanding.  The 
choruses  were  rendered  with  "  snap  "  and  expression,  and 
were  encored  with  enthusiasm.  The  costumes  were  well 
chosen.  It  would  indeed  be  hard  to  find  a  company  of  boys, 
from  the  common  high  schools  of  the  state  capable  of  such  an 
intelligent  rendition  of  Shakespeare.  The  play  was  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  and  on  Wednes- 
day, April  thirteenth,  it  will  be  repeated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
graduate  students  of  the  Institute. 


i; 


SPRINGFIELD,  SATURDAY,  FEB.  27,     1904. 

While  the  larger  theaters  have  had  their 
manifold  attractions  this  week,  a  more  se- 
lect and  unusual  pleasure  was  enjoyed  by 
those  who  saw  and  heard  in  the  fine  new 
hall   of   the   Perkins   institution   at   South 
Boston,    Shakespeare's   comedy,    "As   You 
Like   It,"    performed   by   two   dozen   boys 
»f  that  school  for  the  blind.     Many  have 
seen   blindness   imitated   on   the   stage   by 
actors  and  actresses,  and  it  is  always  pa- 
thetic,  but  here  was   actual   blindness  as- 
suming the  attitudes  and  playing  the  active 
parts   of  that   beautiful   drama.      Two   of 
the     characters,     Robinson,     who     plaved 
Charles  the  wrestler,  and  Everett  Davison, 
who   was   Touchstone,   have   sight  enough 
to  guide  them   about  the  stage';  but  most 
of  the  others  are  quite  blind.    The  wrestler 
had  light  enough  to  be  properly  overcome 
7      j  \nrd  Lev»i,  a  North-end  Jew,  who 
-jlayed  Orlando;  and  Touchstone  could  dim- 
y  see  to  guide  his  dancing  steps  and  show 
him    Audrey    munching    apples;    but    the 
wonder  was  to  see  the  others  taking  their 
positions  properly  and  giving  the  effect  of 
seeing  what  they  were  showing  us.     This 
was   the  result  of   long  training,   and   sur- 
prisingly good  was  also  their  training   in 
tte  elocution  and  spirit  of  the  plav,  while 
their  rendering  of  the  songs,   "Tinder  the 
Greenwood  Tree"  and  "Blow,  Blow,  Thou 
Winter   wind,"   was   much   better   than   is 
commonly  heard  on  the  stage  in  this  piece, 
—music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  being  the 
specialty  of  this  school  ever  since  Dr  Howe 
established  its  system,  70  years  since.     Mr 
Anagnos,  his  son-in-law  and  successor,  has 
enlarged  this  system,  and  now  carries  edu-  '< 
cation  some  degrees  higher,  besides  begin- 
ning  earlier   in    the   kindergarten,    and   sb 
making  the  advanced  pupils  more  receptive  '• 
of  what  they  are  to  learn.     In  a  short  and 
enthusiastic   speech    between   the    acts    he 
gave  his  view  of  how  important  dramatic 
literature  is  in  the  training  of  the  young 
and   the   culture   of   races,    regretting   that 
the  Hebrews  did  not  admit  dramatic  repre- 
sentation   as    a    part   of    their    wonderful 
religious  literature.     It  did   not  need   the 
Compassion   that  we   unavoidably   feel   for 
the  blind  to  make  this  play  go  off  well;  it 
was,  in  fact,  given  in  greater  average  ex- 
cellence   that    most    companies    render    it 
in  Boston;  and  Touchstone  was  a  genuine 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  27,  1904 
1HE  LISTENER 

Emphasizing  the  little  speech  heard  by 
the  Listener  Washington's  Birthday,  before 
the  picture  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  on 
the  drop  curtain  of  the  little  theatre  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  in  South  Boston,  on  the 
possible  public  uses  of  the  stage  for  the  in- 
culcation of  patriotism,  morals  and  re- 
ligion, as  in  the  immortal  Greek  drama, 
comes  Miss  Nance  O'Neil's  pious  produc- 
tion of  one  of  Ibsen's  early  dramas,  "Lady 
Inger  of  Oestrat."  It  is  not  what  such 
crowds  as  thronged  the  Colonial  Theatre 
for  her  Camilla  the  day  before  go  out  to  see 
from  Nance  O'Nell.  The  figure  which 
burned  itself  into  the  consciousness  of  liter- 
ary and  artistic  Boston  as  Hedda  Gabler 
Is  a  creation  of  Ibsen  a  whole  generation  of 
time  later— to  be  precise,  "Lady  Inger"  was 
produced  in  1857,  and  "Hedda  Gabler"  in 
1800.  Ibsen  was  under  thirty,  and  deeply 
wrought  up  by  the  local  politics  of  the 
hour,  always  stormy  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  the  play  represents  the  com- 
bined effort  to  revive  and  apply  the  Shak- 
spearean  style  of  historical  drama  and  to 
unify  it  about  a  central  psychological 
study  of  character.  The  elaborate  setting 
forth  of  political  principles  which  mean 
nothing  to  us,  passages  which  his  best  ad- 
mirers admit  are  obstructive  and  ex- 
crescences upon  the  play,  do  not  prevent 
the  Whole  effect  from  being  one  of  mag- 
nificent dramatic  breadth  and  picturesque- 
ness.  Here  is  the  art  of  the  stage  put  to 
the  highest  use,  such  as,  if  we  were  as  far 
advanced  in  literature  and  art  as  Norway 
was  fifty  years  ago,  or  as  we  are  in  "high 
finance,"  manufactures  and  trade,  we  would 
be  employing  in  our  political  and  social 
propaganda  on  all  great  lines  of  argument— 
as,  say,  on  the  Negro  question,  the  trusts 
and  labor  unionism. 


—BOSTON, 
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ACTING  IN  A.  DARK  CAVE. 

Few  parlor  amusements  set  on  more 
riotous  laughter  than,  in  a  brilliantly 
lighted  room,  a  game  of  blind  man's 
buff.  With  a  handkerchief  so  tightly 
bound  round  his  eyes  as  to  shut  him  up 
in  total  darkness,  the  actor-in-chief 
finds  himself  beset  by  a  dozen  or  more 
lively  young  girls  and  young  fellows, 
each  eager  to  give  him  a  light  buff  or 
buffet -and  then  to  slip  away  before  the 
semi-helpless  victim  can  know  who 
touched  him.  Once  he  can  lay  so  much 
as  the  tip  of  a  finger  on  his  assailant, 
the  unhappy  offender,  girl  or  spry  young 
chap,  has  to  surrender  unconditionally 
and  then  take  a  turn  at  being  blind- 
folded and  fooled  with  himself. 

All  this  is  pretty  much  the  same  lively 
spectacle  to  witness  as  would  be  the 
desperate  chances  of  an  individual  eye- 
less fish  just  escaped  from"  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  in  Kentucky  into  a  river 
where  he  finds  himself  suddenly  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  a  swarm  of 
perch  or  pike,  each  fitted  out  with  a 
pair  of  the  sharpest  of  eyes,  only  that 
the  odds  in  favor  of  the  Mammoth  Cave 
fish  are  far  greater,  seeing  that  he  has 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  age-long  edu- 
cation in  a  geologic  "Perkins  Asylum 
for  the  Blind,"  where  he  has  been 
taught  how  to  handle  himself,  flipper 
and  fin,  in  the  pitchiest  of  pitch-black 
darkness.  Indeed,  it  would  hardly  do 
to  risk  one's  money  too  rashly  on  the 
question  of  which  of  the  two  parties 
will  whip,  so  many  dodges  in  the  war 
of  availing  himself  of  his  other  senses 
is  the  sightless  fish  up  to. 

Reflections  like  these  came  very  nat- 
ural to  all  who  were  favored  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  Washington's  birthday  last 
Monday  to  witness  the  performance  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston  of  Shakespeare's  play  of 
"As  You  Like  It."  There— though  in 
an  infinitely  more  serious  and  even  pa- 
thetic, sense— was  the  whole  game  of 
blind  man's  buff  enacted  over  again; 
that  is,  there  were  the  performers  shut 
up  to  total  darkness,  and  there  the  spec- 
tators sitting  in  the  full  light  of  day. 
It  required  a  strenuous  effort  of  imag- 
ination to  take  in  the  actual  situation. 
There  on  the  'stage  was  .the  exciting 
play  going  on  —  Orlando,  Rosalind, 
Touchstone,  Audrey  and  Jaques  mak- 
ing one  laugh  or  cry  as  the  plot  thick- 
ened— and  there  on  the  benches  sat  the 
frequent-applauding  audience.  Was  it 
possible  to  take  it  in  that  up  there  on 
the  stage  boards  reigned  midnight  dark- 
ness, on  which  no  glaze  of  glaring  foot- 
lights   could    fling    the    faintest    ray; 


while  below  on  the  seats  inn]  in  the 
broad  glare  of  day  were  visible 
flower  in  the  bonnets  and  each  smile  on 
the  faces  of  the  responsive  audience,  en- 
joying every  feature  of  the  play  6U. 
acted  in  that  blind  cave?  The  full  blaze 
of  the  sun  on  one  side  of  the  moon,  total 
darkness  of  eclipse  on  the  other— no 
more  impressive  an  astronomical  con- 
ception to  grasp,  the  one  than  the  oilier! 

Yet  how  admirably  well  did  (he  blind 
actors  acquit  themselves.  They  were' 
some  twenty  or  thirty  in  all,  and,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  entirely  amateurs. 
Rarely,  however,  does  one  see  a  troupe 
of  amateurs  averaging  so  well  in  even- 
ness of  playing,  so  up  to  everything 
that  goes  under  the  name  of  the  "busi- 
ness" of  a  play,  so  perfect  in  memoriz- 
ing, so  skilful  in  effective  grouping  and 
in  exits  and  entrances.  Indeed,  in  the 
purity  of  their  English,  in  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  force  of  every  word, 
in  making  it  carry  to  the  farthest  end 
of  the  hall,  in  swiftness  and  assurance 
of  Unflagging  pace  through  scene  after 
scene,  it  would  be  the  rarest  tiling  to 
encounter  any  company  of  •simple  ama- 
teurs whose  sight  would  enable  them  to 
average  throughout  as  well  as  these 
sightless  ones.  The  rendering  of  Touch- 
stone and  Audrey — not  to  speak  of  other 
parts — would  have  brought  down  again 
and  again  the  audience  of  any  theatre 
in  Boston. 

The  play  of  "As  You  Like  It"  is  one 
of  snch  quick-shifting  variety  of  situ- 
ations that  every  kindly-natured  spec- 
tator would  stand  ready  with  abundant 
excuses  for  any  troupe  of  amateurs 
who  should  incontinently  tumble  over 
one  another  on  a  dozen  occasions,  or 
rush  in  three  minutes  behind  time  as 
bride  at  a  wedding  service,  or  precipi- 
tately announce  a  bloody  death  at  the 
claws  of  a  lion  quite  an  interval  before 
the  lion  scratched  his  victim.  Besides, 
even  with  the  best  of  sight,  it  is  always 
hard  to  dash  in  with  headlong  momen- 
tum and  then  bring  up  short  as  an  ex- 
press train  at  a  station,  before  pitching 
into  somebody,  and  he  perhaps  a  duke, 
entirely  unused  to  snch  nucourtly  liber- 
ties. It  was,  then,  a  triumph  of  touch 
versus  sight,  of  intellectual  appreciation 
of  time  and  space  versus  plain  sense- 
perception,  to  note  how  these  blind  ac- 
tors avoided  collisions  as  deftly  as  so 
many  delicately-winged  bats  guided  by 
mere  sense  of  atmospheric  pressure 
from  colliding  with  ceiling  or  wall.  The 
sympathy  of  the  audience  was  com- 
pletely won,  as  evidenced  in  rounds  of 
applause.  And  yet,  be  it  repeated,  ever 
and  anon  one  had  tci  stick  a  pin  into 
his  sluggish  imagination  to  make  it  body 
forth  the  idea  that  here  were  actors, 
themselves  in  total  darkness,  evoking 
enthusiastic  handdappings  from  an 
audience  swallowed  up.  to  their  sight- 
less eyes  at  least,  in  equal  night  of 
darkness.  No  visible  hands  a-clapping, 
and  still  such  a  din! 

Yes,  very  interesting  all  this,  no 
doubt,  and  a  wonderful  feat  to  achieve, 
but  of  what  possible  use  is  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind?  many  may  unre- 
flectingly ask. 

Such  people  should  have  listened  to 
the  admirable  little  address  made  on 
the  spot  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  director  of 
the  institute.  Born  himself  a  Greek, 
and  with  all  the  instincts  in  his  blood 
of  the  race  that  had  first  lifted  the 
drama  to  world-wide  recognition  as  the 
master  educator  of  man,  he  clearly 
brought  out  what  a  quickener  of  the 
senses,  stimulant  to  the  imagination 
and  vivifierof  the  tangible  and  palpable 
life  of  the  world  the  drama  must  prove 
itself    to    the  blind,  cut    off    by   defect 


of  sight  from  one  grand  avenue  of  act 
ual  contact  with  so  much  of  concrete 
life.  It  teaches  the  blind  to  act  to- 
gether in  subordination;  it  enlarges 
their  range  of  appreciation  of  flesh  nnd 
blood  elrararters;  it  brings  them  into 
touch  with  the  passions,  ambitions  and 
In  roisnis  of  tin1  grand  characters  of  his- 
tory, or  with  the  grace,  humor,  charm 
and  glancing  wit  of  tin-  choicest  circled 
of  the  soeial  world.  Their  own  car 
rlage,  intonation  of  voice,  ease  of  self- 
confidence,  sense  of  reality  in  the  action 
and  reaction  of  human  beings  on  one 
another  are  all  immensely  enhanced. 

The  worst  danger  of  the  blind— so  the 
speaker  urged— ia  that  of  falling  into 
recluse  hermit  habits — monotonous( 
formless,  colorless  and  unhealthy. 
Shakespeare's  world,  so  vivid,  so  hu- 
morous, so  heroic,  so  tender  and  so 
sublime,  summons  them  out  of  such 
broodings,  and  for  vague,  impalpable 
shapes  gives  them,  distinct  and  clear- 
cut,  Kalstaff.  Malvolio,  Hamlet,  Mac- 
beth, Portia,  Juliet.  Altogether  con- 
vincing was  every  word  of  Mr.  Anag- 
nos' short  address,  till  actually  imper- 
sonating the  characters  of  "As  Yon 
Like  It"  stood  out  to  every  eye  as  plain 
and  practical  a  part  of  the  education  of 
the  blind  as  handling  tools  at  the  sloyd 
workbench. 
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Mr.  Anagnos  and  Pupils  from  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Starr  Club 
was  held  in  the  hall  ot  the  Lynn  His- 
torical Society  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
In  opening  the  meeting,  the  acting 
President,  Miss  Sadie  W.  Martin,  said: — 
"As  in  our  gardens  some  flowers  do  pot 
respond  to  the  ordinary  methods  of 
cultivation  and  have  to  be  placed  in 
greenhouses,  where  they  receive  special 
attention,  so  in  some  of  our  homes 
there  -are  children,  who.  because  of  the 
lack  of  sight  or  pome  other  sense,  are 
unable  to  learn  by  the  common  methods 
and  for  such  we  have  at  South  Boston 
a  greenhouse  which  we  call  the  Per- 
kins Institute,  and  Mr.  Anagnos.  the 
principal  of  this  school,  has  come  to  us 
this  afternoon  with  two  of  the  teachers 
and  several  of  the  pupils  to  furnish 
our   regular  entertainment." 

Mr.  Ana$pos  explained  that  he  woulf 
make  his  address  at  the  close  of  the 
programme  and  he  announced  that  the 
first  number  would  be  a  piano  solo  by 
Miss  .  Meek.  This  was  a  brilliant 
Mazurka,  and  was  executed  with  taste 
and'  power.  Mr.  Anagnos  next  intro- 
duced Mies  Elizabeth  Robin  and  a  young 
girl  whom  he  called  Olsa,  the  former 
is  well  known  by  name  all  over  the 
country  for  being  not  only  blind,  but 
totally  deaf  also.  All  her  instruction  is 
received  -.hroug.h  the  hand.  Thes*  two 
young  girls  gave  a  recitation  in  English 
history,  MisiS  Robin  receiving  her  ques- 
tions through  her  special  tutor,  Miss 
Badger,  and  answered  them  through  the 
same  interpreter.  Mr.  Anagnos  said 
that  as  Elizabeth  was  deaf  and  could 
not  hear  him,  he  lid  not  hesitate  to  in- 
form the  audience  that  she  was  very 
smart.  Next  came  two  songs,  "My 
Own  Dear  One"  and  "Spring  is  coming, 
for  the  swallow  has  come  back  to  tell 
me  so."  These  were  rendered  by  Miss 
Sophie  Muldoon.  whose  voice  is  so  sweet 
and  flexible  that  she  gave  great  pleasure 
■to  the  large  audience  and  was  obliged 
to  respond  to  an  encore,  selecting  for 
it,  "I  Send  Thee  Violets."  Miss  Badger 
next  gave  an  address  on  "Manual 
Training"  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
violin  solo  by  Miss  Muldoon.  As"  a 
closing  number  Mr.  Anagnos  made  an 
eloquent  address,  saying  in  part: — "The 
Perkins  Institute  is  neither  a  home, 
an  asylum  nor  a  shop,  it  is  simply  one 
link  in  that  magnificent  chain  called 
the  public  school  system  of  Massachu- 
setts. And  I  am  not  praising  myself, 
who  am  only  an  instrument,  when  I  say 


It   eiand;  i   in 

ivork    which   It  i.»  doing     .. 

.o     furnished     Idea*     afterward* 
many     prominent     edu< 
Mann    thought     highly    o 

ilckfn- 
ton.       We  have  at  South  B-.i 
pilH  and    for    them    we   have 

u  y    branches.    ]6    In    music   and 

m   manual   training 

our  aim  to  maki-  them  good  and 

.    not 

ask    for    them    pity,    or    charity,    only    a 

training  that  shall  en 
them    to    lift    u.  make 

their  own  way  In  tt  world.  Here  in 
Lynn  there  have  been  many  who  have 
come   to  our  school.      You  young  v 

<m  Roach,  who 
left  us  the  money  that  formed  the  nu- 
cleus for  iiir  library.  Then  then 
George  Brown,  Miss  Jennie  Buoler  and 
many  others.  Your  honored  President 
has   referred    to    the    3ha»'  play, 

performed  by  our  pupUs  Mon 
Truly  nothing  like  It  was  ever  given 
before  within  all  civilization.  It  was 
splendidly  done  and  no  small  part  of 
its  success  was  du.  to  the  faithful 
trainers." 
During    all    these    ■  dlnd 

i  girls  were  Industriously  engaged  in  sew- 
,  ing  or  knitting.  A  social  hour  followed 
!  the  regular  p  ogramrm  when  cake  and 
I  ice  cream  were  served  by  a  committee 
]  consisting    of    Mrs.    Mar-  mo. 

Miss  Lydla  L.  Barney.  Mrs.  Alice  D. 
Prebls  and  a  bevy  ot  assistants.  !n 
spite  of  the  storm  there  was  an  attend- 
ance of  over  iuding  i 
our  blind  citizen?,  v.  to  were  the  special 
guests  of  the  club 
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STARK    CLUB. 

The  Starr  club  gave  a  very  helpful 
entertainment       for      members       and 
guests,       on      Wednesday      afternoon, 
when    Mr.      Anagnos,  the    principal  of 
the    Perkins    Institute    for    the    Blind, 
gave    an    address    and    a    few    pupils 
from    the   school   gave    as      entertain-  ■ 
men-t  musical  selections  and  an  illus- 
trative   recitation    of    the    work    done 
there.      Two   teachers  and   five   pupils 
proved    to    the   audience    the' truth    of/ 
the     words  of  Mr,  Anagnos,  that     the 
instruction    given    there    is ,  not      only 
more    thorough   than    that   taught    in 
other  schools,  but  it  has  greater  pow- 
er   in    developing    the    powers    of   the 
individual.      One  pupil  gave   piano  se-: 
lections    and    played    the    accompanir1 
ments  in   a  masterly  way     for,     Miss| 
Muldoon,   who  sang  with  great  power 
and  sweetness   several  selections,   and 
.also  gave  a  violin  solo. 

Two  pupils,  one  of  whom  is  a  deafi 
mute,  as  we'll  as  blind,  gave  a  recita-| 
tion  in  history  under  the  direction  of 
a  teacher,  and  be  it  said  with  all  duei 
honor  to  our  early  education,  wei 
could  not,  when  studying  history, 
have  given  so  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive an  account  of  the  questions 
asked,  as  was  given  by  these  pupils, 
one  of  whom,  Miss  'Elizabeth  Bobbin, 
not  being  able  to  hear,  has  an  at- 
tendant teacher  to  interpret  all  that 
is  said,  into  her'  hand.  The  lessons, 
Mr.  Anagnos  explained,  are  never 
learned  from  a  text  book  and  com- 
mitted to  memory,  but  the  story  of 
events  is  read  to  them  and  the  lan- 
guage is  their  own;  this  method  of  in- 
struction is  of  great  value  in  train- 
ing the  thinking,  power  as  well  as 
the  power  of  expressing  themselves 
added  to  the  fact  of  history. 

A  paper  was  read  by  one  of  the 
teachers,  telling  of  the  manual  train- 
ing phase  of  the  institute  and  how 
it    is   conducted. 

Mr.  Anagnos  spoke  at  some  length 
on  the  uses  of  manual  training  as  an 
inseparable  part  of  the  education  and 
development  of  the  'human  brain 
saying  that  some  are  accustomed  to 
think  that  by  learning  ologies  of  all 
kinds  they  are  educated,  but  a  human 
being  is  not  developed  in  that  way, 
for  a  person  is  a  iwhole,  a  half  or  a 
quarter  of  a  rnian  or  woman  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  brain  cells  that 
are  developed,  and  literary  branches 
do  not  develop  the  inner  cells  of  the 
brain.  He  spoke  of  the  great  benefit 
derived  from  the  development  of 
touch,  and  how  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
Institution  to  'make  its  pupils  useful 
citizens,  self-reliant,  and  self-sup 
porting,  and  to  claim  a  place  in  the 
social  world  as  a  matter  of  right. 
Lynn  has  always  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  jerkins  Institute,  and 
the  first  legacy  ever  received  was 
from  Mr.  Roa'che,  a  Lynn  man,,  who 
had  been  blind  i|nany  years  and  ap-i 
preciated  the  great  value  of  the 
school.      Of   the   methods   of  teaching 


there,  Horace  Mann  said  that  it  led 
all  others,  and  we  have  a  great  deal 
.  to  learn.  Dr.  Dickenson,  late  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  often  expressed 
the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  Anagnos  spoke  of  the  recent 
play  given  by  the  students,  and  said 
that  such  a  thing  had  never  before 
been  attempted  in  the  world,  but  its 
success  proved  that  the  blind  can 
take    part  in    dramatic    performances. 

Of  the  workings  of  the  school,  he 
said  that  there  are  160  pupils  and  18 
literary  teachers,  six  or  whom  are 
graduates  of  colleges  and  the  others  of 
normal  schools.'  /There  are  16  music 
teachers,  nine  of  whom  are  graduates 
of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and 
some  belong  to  the  Symphony  orches- 
tra. There  are  eight  teachers  of 
manual  training.  With  this  corps  rthe 
pupils  get  as  near'  ideal  instruction  as 
can  be,  and  much  more  thorough 
work  is  done  than  in  schools  where 
the  percentage  of  pupils  and  teach- 
ers is  like  that  of  the  public  schools 
for  the  seeing.  The  school  is  open  on 
Thursdays  and  a  concert  and  exhibi- 
tion is  given  each  week,  to  which  all 
are  cordially  welcome.  The  aim  of 
the  school  is  to  bring  nothing  into 
the  pupils'  lives  that  shall  be  degrad- 
ing or  bring  them  down  from  the 
dignity  of   manhood   and  self-respect. 

A  social  hour,  with  cream  and 
cake,  was  enjoyed  under  the  direction 
of  a  committee,  composed  of  Mrs. 
Mary.  P.  Newcomb;  Miss  Lydia  L. 
Barney,  Mrs.  Alice  D.  Preble,  as- 
sisted by  a  corps  of'  servers,  made  a 
very  pleasant  close  to  a  pleasant  af- 
ternoon. Many  of  the  blind  of  the 
city  were  present  and  the  committee 
on  the  library  for  the  blind,  as  guests, 
and  all  enjoyed  meeting  the  teachers 
and  pupils  and. examining  the  sewing, 
knittin'g  and  crocheting  that  the  stu- 
dents had  been  employed  oh  during 
the  whole  afternoon. 
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Y  BLIND  ACT 


Some   Amazing    Psychological  Aid  That 

We,    of  Sight,   Cannot    and    Never 

Will  Comprehend — What  the 

Young  Players  Themselves 
Say    About    It. 


How  the  Boys  of  the  Perk'ns  Institution 

Are  Enabled  to  Move  to  and  Fro  in 

Their  Parts  as  Truthfully  and 

• 

Realistically    as   Those 

Who  Can  See. 

OF  SUCH  wonderful  students  as 
Helen  Keller  and  Tommy 
Stringer  the  world  at  large 
could  not  help  but  hear.  A  trip  to  the 
School  for  the  Blind  iiy  South  Boston 
convinces  one  that  seores  of  marvel- 
ous blind  students  are  hidden  lights. 

There  they  do  everything  that  a 
seeing  person  can  do,  and  many 
things  that  he  cannot  do.  Theirs  is 
a  little  world  of  its  own,  where  many 
an  outsider  could  gain  valuable  les- 
sons in  cheerfulness,  patience  and 
fidelity. 

Shakespearian    Plays. 

Last  year  Miss  Jessica  Langworthy 
conceived  the  idea  of  getting  up  a 
play  in  which  the  blind  pupils  would 
be  the  actors.  It  proved  a  success  in 
every  way,  so  this  year  Miss  Lang- 
worthy,  a  teacher  of  the  English  de- 
partment, chose  characters  for  "As 
You  Like  It,"  and  spent  a  large  part 
of  her  time  in  drilling  them. 

Everyone  marveled  at  the  skill  and 
seemingly  inborn  artistic  instinct  of 
the  young  actors  when  the  play  was 
presented  last  Monday  evening  at  the 
big  hall  of  the  institute,  and  which 
will  be  repeated  March  13.  At  ex- 
actly the  right  moment  Orlando  and 
Charles,  the  wrestlers,  rushed  to-  '' 
gether  and  locked  in  a  fierce  combat. 
With  perfect  ease  and  assurance  the 
students  stepped  gracefully  on  and  off 
the  stage,  sat  in  chairs,  and  placed  ar- 
ticles on  tables. 

Boys  Talk  of  Their  Play. 
"Here  comes  the  Duke  Frederick 
now,"  said  one  of  the  instructors  to  a 
News  reporter  at  the  school  one  day 
last  week.  Richard  Barnard,  a  tall, 
well-built  lad  in  a  "gym"  suit,  bowled 
along  the  corridor  laughing  heartily 
and  explaining  some  recent  stunt  per- 
formed in  the  gymnasium  to  his  com- 
rades. He  is  a  Boston  boy  and  is  tak- 
ing a  musical  course  at  the  school.  He 


WRESTLING  SCENE   IN  "AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


DUKE  FREDERICK  AND  HIS  COURTIERS, 

Played  by  R.  Barnard.  W.  Black  and  F.  E.  Viggers. 


CELIA    AND    ROSALIND, 

Joseph   Eartlett  -and   Frederick   Carney. 


One  of  the  Guards. 


is  '•a  pipe  organist,  plays  in  the  school 
ofchestra  and  is  an  excellent  singer. 

Four  of  the  principal  actors  were 
called  into  the  office,  where  they 
talked  freely  of  their  play.  "We  enjoy 
these  Shakespearian  plays  for  more 
reasons  than  one,"  said  Joseph  Bart- 
lett,  who  is  taking  a  classical  course 
and  preparing  for.  Dartmouth.  He 
played  the  part  of  Celia,  a  friend  to 
Rosalind.  "That  hoy  there  is  my  fa- 
ther," he  exclaimed  laughingly,  point- 
ing to  young  Barnard;  "last  year  he, 
was  my  husband.  It  seems  to  me  I  al- 
ways take  a  girl's  part,  hut  I  enjoy  it. 

"We  like  these  plays  because  they 
help  us  in  literature,  are  a  recrea- 
tion, and  are  splendid  memory,  aids." 

"Yes,"  broke  in  Frederick  Walsh, 
who  was  Adam,  an  old  man,  in  the 
play.  "Joseph  can  give  the  cue  of 
every  part  in  the  whole  thing,  and  I'll 
guarantee  he  can  remember  every  bit 
of  his  last  year's  part. 

Criticized  Goodwin. 

"We  went  to  see  'A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  played  at  a  Boston 
theater  last  winter,"  said  Joseph 
Bartlett,  and  we  consider  we  did  our 
play  just  as  well.  It  seemed  to  me 
their  play  lacked  atmosphere  and  sin- 
cerity. Nat  Goodwin,  as  Bottom  the 
.  Weaver,  was  not  as  strong  in  his  part 
as  he  should  have  been,  and  we  think 
we  could  improve  upon  it. 

"I  know  you  may  wonder  at  us,  but 
we  always  criticize  freely  over  here. 
You  see,  we  know  all  these  plays  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  somehew  feel 
how  they  should  be  rendered. 

"Sometimes  we  go  to  musical  come- 
dies played  in  town,"  said  Frederick 
Barnard,    "and   we    do    not    care    for 


CHARLES,  ORLANDO  AND  OLIVER 

Acted  by  William'  Robinson,  Barnard  Levin  and  Edward  Bradley 
I  them.  Some  of  the  music  is  good,  but 
we  prefer  grand  opera.  It  seem?  too 
bad  that  Boston,  famous  as  the  center 
of  culture  and  art,  cannot  support  a 
grand  opera.  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
public,  who  are  not  educated  up  to  it." 
When  asked  if  they  would  like  act- 
ing as  a  steady  diet,  the  boys  declared 
they  would  not.  It  was  fine  for  a 
change,  but  as  for  a  profession  they 
would  rather  be  excused. 

In  After  Life. 
And  the  wonder  of  it  all  is  that 
even  less  time  was  spent  in  rehearsing 
these  boys  than  is  spent  on  people 
who  see.  They  sensed  the  whole  plot 
quickly,  then  threw  themselves  into 
the  acting  spontaneously,  and  they 
learned  their  parts  rapidly.  It  seems 
easy  for  them  to  undertake  any  task; 
one  never  hears  them  refer  to  their 
affliction,  and  they  invariably  speak 
of  "seeing"  everything.  In  fact  they 
do  observe  details  more  readily  than 
the"  average  person.  One  pass  of  the 
hand  over  an  object  and  they  havefc 
grasped  the  appearance  and  kind. 

What  a  great  far-reaching  work  the 
Perkins  Institute  embodies!  From 
nearly  all  the  New  England  States 
pupils  are  sent  there  to  be  educated 
for  usefulness  In  the  outside  world. 
Some  become  upholsterers,  others 
bottom  chairs,  a  few  go  to  college, 
some  become  music  teachers,  enter 
business  life,  but  the  majority  learn 
I  piano  tuning. 

Since  1832  the  institute  has  been 
1  slowly  and  surely  solving  the  adult 
blind  problem.  In  years  to  come 
there  will  not  be  a  helpless  blind  adult 
to  be  found,  for  this  school  takes  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
nineteen  and  fits  them  for  a  life  work. 

Kindergartens  Also. 
The  kindergarten  school  is  in  Ja- 
maica Plain,  where  there  are  separate 
buildings  for  the  boys  and  girls.  After 
a  pupil  has  had  the  two  years'  train- 
ing there  he  takes  a  four  years'  pri- 


mary  course  at  the  primary  school 
near  there.  Then  he  goes  to  the 
school  in  South  Boston. 

There  axe  five  cottages  for  the  girls 
and  the  boys'  school  is  in  the  big  main 
building.  Prom  the  very  beginning 
Sloyd  is  taught.  They  use  the  same 
saws,  hammers  and  other  tools  that 
are  used  in  public  schools,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Braille  lettering  on 
the  rulers.  Each  rule  is  pegged  so 
the  measuring  can  be,read  by  them. 

Throughout  the  school  every  de- 
partment resembles  any  other  school, 
except  for  the  Braille  system  of  let- 
tering in  the  books. 

Know  the  Outside  World. 
Many  of  the  pupils  could  give  out- 
siders pointers  on  topics  of  the  day. 
Although  they  do  not  go  about  a  great 
deal,  all  the  news  of  the  day  is  read 
to  them  by  the  instructors. 

All  the  school  is  intensely  interested 
in  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  and  their 
unanimous  sympathy  is  with  Japan. 
Strange  to  say,  Japan  was  the  first 
cquntry  to  educate  her  blind.  There 
the  blind— even  centuries  ago— were 
taught  the  classics  and  became  the 
cyclopedias  of  knowledge. 

On  the  day  of  the  visit  the  play- 
actors fell  to  talking  of  woman  suf- 
frage. Charles  Amadon,  the  real  duke, 
was  of  the  opinion  that  women  should 
not  be  allowed  to  vote  on  any  ques- 
tion. Joseph  Bartlett  thought  that  in 
local  affairs  they  did  very  ^e\l,  but 
they  should  be  kept  out  of  national 
affairs.  "Why,"  said  the  duke,  "they'll 
keep  on  until  the  first  thing  we  know 
a  woman  will  be  running  for  Presi- 
dent." 

Infinite  Wisdom. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  the  blind 
and  their  progress  that  it  has  ceased 
to  be  a  nine  days'  wonder.  But  if  one 
doubts  the  astounding  things  they 
have  accomplished  he  has  only  to 
close  his  eyes-that  trick  of  childhood 
—and  then  he  realizes  his  utter  loss. 
Yet  those  boys  can  tell  you  exactly 
how  all  objects  look  with  a  far  better 
word  picture  than  the  ordinary  per- 
son. They  can  go  anywhere  at  will, 
then  can  sense  the  presence  of  a  sec- 
ond party  in  b.  room  instantly,  and,  In 
fact,  their  wisdom  passes  all  under- 
standing. 

Up  in  the  Sloyd  room  of  the  school 
there  all  sorts  of  wood  pieces,  book^ 
cases,  coat-hangers,  cabinets  and  or- 
namental boxes,  representing  skill,  ariff 
dexterity.  Easily  the  students  of  Per-. 
kins  Institute  can  say  to  many  outside 
schoolboys  "there  are  none  so  blind 
as  those  who  will  not  see." 
BOSTON    (MA3S.1    BEACON. 
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By  the  will  of 
the  late  George  B. 
Upton,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Perkins 
Institute  for  the 
Blind  receives  $10,- 
000,  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hos- 
pital $10,000  and 
the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Tech- 
nology $5000.  On 
the  death  of  Mrs. 
Upton  the  Sailors' 
Snug  Harbor  of 
Quincy,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Charit- 
able Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  the  Home  for  Aged  Men  and 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  Boston  are  to 
be  paid  $5000  each  from  the  trust  fund  cre- 
ated for  her  benefit  during  her  lifetime. 


Saturday,    Feb.   27,    1904,. 

alpJkSTCtitu  ion^pr  ^   B&d^ 
lrc.nl!'?  ^^.l^A^s.     ..... 

gtastoti  MxmMtmt 

^THURSDAY,    MARCH    3,    1904 
Blind   Boy   Fell   on   the  Ice 

la"  ,'  nnf  the  Perkins  Institution,  slipped  on 

^ITe,rwer^htp^andh,Shome 
is  at  170  North  street,  Salem. 


BURLINGTON    (V 


Thursday,   March 


HE  pre: 


1904. 


WESTFIELD. 

Miss  Myrtie  Aldrich  of  Burke,  gradual. 
from  Hi"  Perkins  Institute  of  the 
Boston  gives  a  reading  Thursday  evening 
March  .1.  in  the  town  hall  under  thi 
auspices  of  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  &  and  she  ii 
expected  to  remain  over  Sunday  and  reai 
at  the  evening  Christian  Endeavor  meet 
ing.—  The  weather  was  so  bajj  last  Sumiai 
no  i.reachlrg  services  were   held  in  clthel 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  5,  1904. 

The  Twenty-Second  at  the 
Perkins. 

As  is  the  custom  at  the  school  for 
the  blind  in  S.  Boston,  there  was  an 
unusual  anniversary  of  the  birthday 
of  Washington  on  the  22nd  ult. 

This  time  it  took  the  direction  of  a 
complete  play  of  Shakespear,  "As 
You  Like  It."  The  whole  east  was 
made  up  from  the  classes  of  the 
school,  and  males  made  up  all  the 
roles,  the  female  parts  being-  reuded 
with  beautiful  effect  by  young  boys. 
They  have  no  mix-ups  there.  The 
fine  new  assembly  room  the  comple- 
ton  of  whicli  was  noticed  in  these 
columns,  afforded  ample  room  for  the 
performance,  and  the  object  was  to 
raise  funds  for  the  completion  of 
some  needful  appurtenance  of  the 
kindergarten.  The  play  was  under 
the  auspices  of  a  society  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  the  large  assembly   room 


was  packed  to  the  doors.  Some  half- 
dozen  city  papers  made  elaborate 
reports  of  tin-  performance,  from 
among  which  I  select  the  ihortest 
for  publication  below. 

The  work  of  these  young  men  wag 
brought  to  great  perfection  by  patient 
and  persistent  drill,  and  weeks  have 
been  thought  not  too    much    time    to 

devote  to  so  worthy  an  object.  The 
piece  wa>  not  divided  tnt 
and  acts;  but  there  was  a  brief  inter- 
mission between  the  second  and  third 
acts,  which  Mr.  Anagnos  occupied 
with  a  brief  speech  not  fully  reported: 

but  in  which  he  took  occasion  to 
that  the  stage  has  a  va.-t  resource  of 
power  to  educate  and  refine,  and 
claims  that  the  blind  are  especially 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  th 
drama.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
elaborate  scenery,  and  the  play  wag 
put  on  in  Elizabethan  style.  One  i> 
reminded  by  such  things  as  this,  of 
our  own  very  creditable  efforts,  and 
the  very  handsome  success  attending 
the  rendering  of  Pinafore." 

With  Miss  Estill's  kindley  aid  and 
tine  taste  in  such  matters,  the  several 
literary  programmes    in    illustration 
of  particular    characters   have   been 
brought  to  very  pleasing  success.     If 
there  were  not  a  public    to    consider 
in    these    entertainments,     nor    any 
ambition  of  teachers  to    be    gratified 
in    the    delight    conferred    on      ap- 
preciative spectators,  still  there  is    a 
real  gaiu  to  the   young    participants 
that    far    outweights  all  the  cost    iu 
time,  money,  and  trouble.      Tt     is     a 
general    truth    that     amounts     to     a 
truism,  that  nothing  can  be  well  done 
without  strengthenging  and  refining: 
those  who  do  it,  provided  it  is  fit    an 
worthy  to  be  done. 

Let  us  not  be  too  jealous  of  the 
time  lost  from  routine  in  such  prepa- 
ration. These  thrills  from  Boston 
are  useful,  and  I  thank  the  good 
friend  that  sends  me  the  papers 
reporting  them. 

Blind  Pupils  of   Perkins  Insti- 
tution   Will    a<;aix   Be    Seen    in 
Classic  Roles. 


"As  You  Like  It."  produced  by  the 
boy  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
yesterday  scored  such  a  success  for 
the  blind  actors  that  the  play  will  bo 
given  again  on  April  23  It  was  by 
far  the  most  ambitious  performaee 
ever  attempted  by  the  pupils  of  the 
school  and  also  the  most  successful. 

The  boys  acted  surprisingly  well, 
moving  about  the  stage  as  firmly  as 
if  they  had  as  good  eyesight  as  the 
spectators.  The  students  had  been 
rehearsing  for  weeks,  were  letter 
perfect  iu  their  lines,  and  gave  the 
play  with  spirit  and  feeling. — Boston 
Evening  News.    - 
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GREEK  NEWSPAPER 

Entered  as  second  class    mail  matter  at  the  N.  Y, 
Tost   Office. 


NEW  YORK  MARCH    8,    1904 

—   'IVotaiv  TuipXwv  (xa6i)TCv  ifj;  ev  Bo- 
(Ttwvyi   ox°^«  **»*  tu^XGv  *at  xoxpaXaXtov, 
{jv  StsuMvst  6  Siaxe*pt|j^vo<;  bu.0YevY];  x.  M. 
'AvaYvoxnixouXos  e866n)   yj  icapaorao-t;  tot* 
Spanato;    «As  You  Like  It».    tyjv  7tpoxa- 
peXeouuav  TetapTijv,  Oauixaaiu;  emTUxoBaa. 
"ATtavta  xaXa66vT«  |/.s'po;  ee;  tr,v  itapasTa- 
atv  TauTYjv  rcpoer&Mta  ita    ttj?    i«YaX7);   twv 
Imtuxfo?   icposx-aXeiav  ta  i^Yjpa  «(etpoxpo- 
TTJuara  t<3v  OeatCv  *ai   rcoXXai;    ewtSoKtixa- 
a(a;    5i«    Ti)v  e*ta*TOv    tocut^v   extTu^ia* 
T<uV  e*  |^pou;   oXoxXi(;pou  tou  tutiou  tyjs  Bo- 
oriwvq;,  8<m<;  Xtav  £xt£v<3<;  Ypa?ei  xepe    au- 
tt]?,   egupvcta  »uva|*a  toG;  itpiTOj;   xobou; 
itpb?  itpoaywY^  T<"V  tu?X<5v  xat  xwfaXaXwv 
tou  "EXXrjvo;  SisuOuvtoo  t»j;    «v<o    ^oXf);. 
*H  SYXpito;  l^vjixepi?    "Transcript*  eiri  t$ 
euxoeipla  tocutiq  y<>«?«    efcTevfi;  xat  rap!  tou 
eXTvTjvixou  Sp<i|x«TO-,    b  be  «K^pui;    ttj?  Bo- 
aT<i>VT);»    ev  (xaxpu  xuplcp  apQpip  e£u|Aver  ^e- 
YaXw?  to  Ipyov  tou  x.'AvaYVucTOTtouXou,  ev 
t<3  bicoiej}  ivsupi'afcei  6'Xa  Tal^o^a  xat  itprjXa 
itpoTep^|A«Ta  ty;;  £XXy)Vlxvj;  ?uXijs,   tyj;   ipu- 
Xrj;  yjtis  xpuTY)  ISto*e    t«  sfiia  ef«  tov    ko- 
<t|*ov  y.ai  wpioTT)   15<i»ie  ^wtjv  ei?    to   Spajjia. 
To  apSpov  Tij?  l?Y)[X£pt5o(j  TauTY)?,  IvG  t<k 
auTV)  Y'V£ta'  Swaia  xac  e3f7)[/,o<;  xept  tou  eX- 
Xvjvtxou  ovojaocto;   jjtveta,     eYpaiprj   two    tou' 
apXWuvTaxTOu  Tfj;  pYjGdsyjs   e?rj[ji£p£o'o;,  av- 
Spb?  eYxpotTeaTKTOu  tyj?  SpapiaTixYJs    91X0X0- 
Yf««  v-cd    iSi'o);    ttj$     'EXX»)V!xy)s    «ai    tyjs 
Eaiijicetpiou 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH   9,  1904 


Am  Interesting  Educational  Exhibit 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  features  of 
the  educational  exhibit  from  Massachu- 
setts at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
in  St.  Louis  next  summer  will  he  that 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
which  will  present  a  very  complete  resume 
of  the  work  of  the  school  along  the  many- 
lines  "embraced  in  its  curriculum.  This  ex- 
hibit is  now  fully  prepared,  and  will  be 
shown  to  the  public  in  connection  with  the 
customary  literary  and  musical  exercises 
of  the  school  in  South  Boston  tomorrow 
morning  at  eleven  o'clock.  This  occasion 
will  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  to  gain 
an  idea  of  the  manifold  nature  of  the  sys- 
tematic training  which  is  there  afforded  to 
blind   children  and  youths. 


COLORADO  INDLX.     MARCH  10,  1<J04. 
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WEDNESDAY,    MARCH    9,    1904. 


WORK  OF  BLIND  PUPILS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  educational  exhibit  from  Mas- 
sachusetts at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
exposition  in  St.  Louis  next  summer  will 
be  that  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  which  will  present  a  very 
complete  resume  of  the  work  of  the 
school  along  the  many  lines  embraced 
in  its  curriculum.  This  exhibit  is  now 
fully  prepared  and  will  be  shown  to 
the  public  in  connection  with  the  cus- 
tomary literary  and  musical  exercises' 
of  the  school  in  South  Boston  on  Thurs- 
day indrirmg^atllo'clock.  ■ 


FRIDAY,  MARCH  11,  1904 
FOR  THE  ST.   LOUIS   FAIR 


Remarkable  Work  Done  by  Pupils  of  tha 
Perkins  Institution,  Which  Includes  Sev- 
eral Branches  of  Learning 

Numerous  articles  most  skilfully  con- 
structed by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  and  which  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  were 
placed  on  exhibition  at  the  school  building 
yesterday  and  attracted  much  attention 
from  the  friends  of  the  Institution. 

A  piece  of  work  that  '•  reflected  great 
credit  on  the  maker  was  a  Ruhmkorff  in- 
duction coil,  made  by  George  Mills,  who 
constructed  the  woodwork,  wound  the  coil, 
etc.,  with  his  own  unaided  hands.  Equally 
praiseworthy,  although  along  quite  differ- 
ent lines,  is  a  Christmas  story,  composed 
and  typewritten  by  Alfred  Heroux  of  the 
ninth  class.  His  work,  when  handed  in, 
contained  not  a  single  error,  typewritten  or 
literary,  and  the  story  was  so  excellent 
that  it  was  published  in  full  in  the  school 
paper.  Heroux  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  recent  'As  You  Like  It"  theatricals, 
doing  the  part  of  Audrey  with  great  skill. 
A  photograph  of  Heroux  at  work  at  his 
typewriting  machine,  on  which  he  is  a 
rapid  operator,  accompanied  the  story. 

Crlkar  Hagopin,  an  Armenian  lad  of 
seventeen,  has  made  a  handsome  book 
rack,  which  is  entirely  the  work  of  his  own 
undirected  hands,  while  among  the  very 
young  boys  a  bench  hook  by  William  Gra- 
ham of  the  fifth  class  is  really  a  superb 
piece  of  work  for  a  boy  of  his  grade. 

Several  of  the  scholars  have  written 
short  essays  and  letters,  with  lead  pencil 
on  paper,  in  what  is  called  "square  hand." 
The  algebra,  arithmetic  and  weaving 
classes  have  interesting  exhibits  and  the 
editorial  department  of  the  school  displays 
several  copies  of  its  paper,  "The  Lens," 
with  a  photograph  of  its  working  staff. 

In  connection  with  each  exhibit  is  a 
splendid  photograph  of  the  class  at  work. 
The  girls  have  interesting  exhibits,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  mentioned,  of  sewing  and 
cooking,  dressmaking  and  other  branches 
of  their  particular  studies. 


The  conductor  of  these  pages  has  been 
greatly  interested  in  reading  articles  from  sev- 
eral Boston  papers  setting  forth  the  manner 
in  which  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
observed  Washington's  birthday.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  know  tbat  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
rescuing  the  day  from  frivolous  amusements 
and  in  its  place  giving  performances  worthy 
of  the  day. 

The  boys  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Broadway,  south  Boston,  have  launched 
into  practically  new  channels,  for  persons 
afflcted  as  they  in  producing  Sheakespearan 
works  in  full.  Before  a  large  audience  on 
Washington's  birthday,  for  the  second  time  in 
the  history  Of  the  institution,  the  boj's  pre- 
sented "As  You  Like  It,"  and  their  effort 
surpassed  any  of  the  productions  attempted  by 
them  previously. 

The  stage  of  the  new  commodious  hall  was 
fitted  up  with  a  background  of  gray  bunting 
which  was  arratiged  so  the  sightless  actors 
could  make  their  cat  without  running  into 
bulky  scenery.' 

The  play  was  given  in  Elizabethan  style 
without  division  into  acts  or  scenes,  except  that 
there  was  a  short  intermission  between  ttie 
second  and  third  acts.  The  participants 
memorized  their  parts  thoroughly,  presenting 
the  characters  without  a  hitch  and  receiving 
from  the  assembly  words  of  commendation 
rarely  showered  on  some  of  ihe    professionals. 

The  play  was  given  in  aid  of  the  kinder- 
garten, and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  faculty  to 
have  the  play  repeated  in  April. 

As  the  play  would  have  been  somewhat 
long  to  sit  through  a  break,  there  was  a  short 
intermission  at  the  end  of  the  2d  act,  when  Mr. 
Anagnos  the  efficient  and  learned  superinten- 
dent of  the  Institution  gave  a  short  address  in 
which  he  eulogized  the  stage  as  a  culture  agent 
in  the  life  of  men  and  nations. 


v  -* 
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BLIND  SCHOLARS'  EXHIBITS  SHOWN"" 
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praise.    Among    the    promising    sti 
whose    work   caller]    forth    the    pra 
nil  visitors  was  Alfred  Heronx  of  W'oon- 
socket,  H.   I.,  a  pupil  of  the 
of  the   Instill 

The  Perkins  Institute  Is  also  equipped 
with    a    printing    plant    from    w). 
published    the    school    pi  Lend. 

All  the  work  Involved  in  thr-  printing 
and  publishing  of  the  journal  Is  per- 
formed by  the  blind  pupils,  under  the 
direction  of  competent  Instructors  Tie- 
Lens  is  now  entering  upon  its 
year  ot  publication. 


jTpERKIffS  INSTITUTE  EXtf 
2>F0R  THE  ST.LOUJS    PAIR. 


Yesterday  the  public  had  an  opportunity 
■of  Inspecting  the  exhlbi!  which  will  rep- 
resent the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  the  World's  fair.  The  work  was 
displayed  in  the  large  hall  of  the  institu- 
tion at  South  Boston,  and  predictions 
were  freely  expressed  that  its  high 
standard  will  receive  recognition  from  the 
distributers    of  prizes. 

Represented  in  the  exhibit  are  contribu- 
tions* from  the  kindergarten,  manual 
training  and  school  departments.  There 
are  essays  on  leading  subjects,  and  un* 
limited  evidence  of  the  efficiency  attained 
with   mechanical   apparatus. 

In  connection  with  yesterday's  event 
a  musical  entertainment  was  provided 
by   the  'blind  pupils. 


CtR.OUF>      OF-     BL'Nrj*-3TuntNT6 


EXHIBITS   FROk   THE   PERKINS   IN- 
STITUTION FOR  THE  BLIND  TO  BEj 
SENT  TO  THE  ST.  LOUIS  FAIR. 
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IGHTLESS INMA  TES  OF  PERKINS  INSTITUTE 

SHOW  REMARKABLE  SKILL  IN  THEIR  WORK 
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Vonderful  Work  Done  by 
Blind  to  Be  Shown  at 
St.  Louis 


the 


A  visit  to  the  Thursday  exhibits  at 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
SouLh  Boston  and»  an  inspection  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  Inmates 
astonishing.  The  work  displayed  is  of 
a'  most  interesting  nature.  Hundreds  of 
articles  of  both  artistic  and  mecnanicvtl 
nature  are  placed  upon  exhibition,  and 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  iusututioa 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  keep  <n 
touch  with  the  work  of  the  inmat 

The  idea  gained  by  every  visitor  to 
these  exhibits  is  that  the  blind  are  re- 
markably proficient  in  all  work  wlu-i  .- 
the  use  of  the  eyes  is  not  absolutely 
required  and  in  many  eases  excell  ttie:r 
seeing  brethren.  The  most  intricate 
forms  of  weaving  and  fingering  seem  to 
be  accomplished  by  them  with  a  kna  "K 
that  is  totally  unknown  to  those  who 
are  blessed  with  sight. 
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BLIND  HARVARD  STUDENT  WHO 

EASILY  TAKES  HIGH  HONORS 
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Cambridge,  Mar.  12.— Harvard  includes 
in  lier  freshman  class  a  man  who  stands 
among  the  foremost  students  of  the  class, 
yet  who  has  never  seen  the  inside  of  a 
lecture  room. 

The  man  is  R.  G.  Brown,  who  lives  at  18 
Matthews  Hall.  He  is  totally  blind,  yet  he 
not  only  gets  along  as  well  as  his  more  for- 
tunate companions,  but  even  surpasses 
them  in  scholarship.  His  grades  at  the  re- 
cent mid-year  exams  were  so. good  that  he 
is  the  object  of  wonder  by  students  as  well 
as  professors. 

In  a  class  of  more  than  500  men  he  at- 
tained grades  that  placed  him  among  the 
honor  men  of  his  class,  yet  he  is  unable  to 
take  a  note  in  any  of  his  courses. 

He  has  an  attendant  constantly  to  direct 
him  to  the  lecture  rooms.  Immediately 
after  a  lecture  he  goes  to  his  room  and 
runs  off  what  he  remembers  on  a  type- 
writer fitted  with  the. 4 Braille  system  of 
raised  letters,  which  he 'reads  by  touch  al- 


most as  rapidly  as  most  people  read  print. 

His  choice  of  courses  is  naturally  limited 
to  those  which  are  devoted  to  lectures. 
Last  half  year  he  took  Geology  4,  and  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  he  was  conducted  by 
his  assistant  and  always  sat  through  the 
lecture  without  taking  notes,  his  misfor- 
tune was  in  no  wise  noticeable  to  tin 
dents  who  sat  near  him. 

His  memory  has  been  developed  to  a 
marvellous  extent.  After  leaving  a  lecture 
he  can  run  off  on  his  typewriter  as  much 
of  what  has  been  said  as  the  ordinary 
students  have  taken  by  diligent  work 
throughout  the  hour. 

Brown  is  but  18.  and.  besides  his  work  in 
the  college,  is  a  good  horseman  and  bicycl- 
ist. He  always  rides  in  company,  how- 
ever, and  in  his  bicycle  work  rides  a  tan- 
dem with  his  brother. 

The  students  who  know  him  consider  him 
a  most  interesting  conversationalist  and 
delight   ill   his   company. 


I 
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WONDER= WORKS  OF  BLIND 
TO   APPEAR  AT   ST. 


LOUIS 


LOYD  WORK  DONE  BY  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE   BLIND   FOR   ST.    LOUIS   EXHIBITION. 


Pupils  of   Perkins   Institution    in   South    Boston   Have   Prepared    an   Im 


pressive    Exhibit    of    Their   Skill. 


One  of  the  finest  and  undoubtedly 
most  interesting  of  the  school  exhibits 
to  be  at  the  St.  Louis  fair  will  be  that 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blina, 
South  Boston,  whose  pupils  have  pre- 
pared and  had  on  exhibition  for  the 
past  week  in  the  school  hall  many  fine 
samples  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the 
institution. 


Though  greatly  handicapped  by  their 
ajffliction,  the  sightless  scholars  turned 
o  ut  work  seldom  equaled  by  those  more 
fortunate.  Even  the  little  boys  and 
girls  of  the  kindergarten  branch  at  Ja- 
maica Plain  have- contributed  their  mite 
to  the  collection. 

There  is  hardly  any  choice  in  the  work 
of  the  members  of  the  advanced  classes 


whose  sloyd  work,  sewing  and  electrical 
achievements  are  of  the  best. 

"Wonderful  Boys. 

George  Mills,  totally  blind,  has  won 
great  praise  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  carved,  cut  out  and  put  together  a 
Ruhmkorff  induction  coiU 

Typewriting  sixteen  pages  without  an 
error  is  the  record  of  Alfred  Heroux,  a 
boy  of  the  ninth  class.     His  work  was 


of  such  excellence  that  it  was  printed 
In  full  in  the  school  paper  and  at  the 
exposition  will  be  given  a  place  by  it- 
self, with  the  picture  of  the  boy  at  his 
machine. 

In  sloyd  work,  Crikar  Hagoplari,  an 
Armenian  lad  of  17  years,  is  sending  a  I 
well-cut  and  neatly  arranged  bookrack 
and  a  number  of  the  other  boys  are  con- 
tributing good  samples  of  their  work- 
manship. 

Wonderful    Girls,   Too. 

The  girls'  department,  which  ,1s  In 
charge  of  Miss  Frances  Langworthy, 
has  prepared  many  features  of  that  sec- 
Ition  of  the  school, -such  as  suits  for  per- 
sons of  all  ages,  from  a  baby  to  an 
adult. 

The  work  is  to  be  exhibited  In  all 
stages,  from  the  drafting  of  the  pattern 
and  the  cutting  of  the  cloth  to  the  com- 
pleted suit.  Most  of  the  sewing  is  done 
By  hand.  The  girls  are  first  taught  to 
handle  wooden  needles,  and  as  they 
progress  the  needles  are  brought  down 
to   fine  steel  ones. 

The  little  children  of  Jamaica  Plain 
have  contributed  samples  of  their  work 
from  the  sewing  of  simple,  pretty  de- 
signs to  the  difficult  colored  paper  weav- 
ing. 

DOOTON'    (MAGS.)    RSCOP.O. 


Wednesday,  March  16,  1904. 
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executive   counc 
■for    I'"1 


r<,-,*-    "Rqtcs   and   the 
Xd^he    Perkins    mention 
31ind  this  morning. 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  17,  1904 
PUBLIC  BEQUESTS   WERE   MADE 

Institutions   Remembered   by    Mrs.    Mary 
S.  C.  Reed  in  Her  Will 

The  will  of  Mrs.  Mary  S.  C.  Reed,  on  file 
in  the  Probate  Office,  contains  these  public 
bequests:  $5000  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School;  $5000  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind;  $1000  to  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor.  The.  rest  of  the  estate 
goes  to  relatives  and  friends.  Arthur 
Wainwright  and  Francis  C.  Welch  are 
named  as  executors. 


BEQUESTS  ME. 

Boston     Institutions 
Get  $100,000. 


to 


Will  of  the  Late  William  Liicltfield 
Made  Public  Today. 


T5v  th«  will  of  William  Litchfield,  late 

donations  amounting  to  »"•**        utlon 
I     The  will  provides  for  the  distribution 
i  of  the  property  as  follows: 
{     To  Ms.  Ida  Litchfield   nouses  anl  es 
tates  66  and  91  Walace  st,  West  J 3omer 
ville,  during  life.    At  her  dec*«eP op 
erty  to  go  to  her  issue,  ^"^"^ilS 
Kindergarten  for  Blind    Jamaica.  £tt  t0 
The  rest  and  residue of  estate  m^ 
gfc  nn^lS^e'^^taS.  is  fo  be 

"&*&.   Perkins   institute .and ^Massa- 
chusetts school  for  tta  B  »^I  b« 
Boston   is   given   64   ana   w>    vv  t0 

and  estate  20  Wall  st,   Cha.rto3.own 
hold   for  20  years   after  decease  ui 
"A^afthe  end  of  that  time  the ,  insttu, 
tion  is  still  in  Massachusetts    ^K 
right  to  the  property  is  given  ion. 

To    the    Manchester    Home    for    Agfa 
Women    of   Charlestown three    houses 

tfwn^The^sa'ml'    —Ion  Pas    In    pre- 
vlous  bequests  obtains.  i 

Other  bequests  are:  ,^}"d"8ar ton  on- 
the  Blinw,  Jamaica  Plain,  ibuuu,  '» 
en/s  Educational  and  In%«ial  union. 
Boston  $3000;  Boston  Lymg-in  hospital. 
$3000; .  hbme  for  Aged  Men  Bos  on,  M00 
Children's  hospital,  Boston  $dO0O^  Cuius 
consumptives'  home,  $o000.  New  £"» 
land  hospital  for  Women  and  CMldien, 
$3000;  Washington  home.  Boston  ioOO, 
Boston  Children's  Aid  society,  Boston. 
SOW;  home  for  Aged  Couples .Boston. 
$5000;  Children's  mission,  Boston  UV>. 
Massachusetts  lnstitua  of  techno  logy. 
$5000.  for  scholarship,  the  William 
Litchfield"  scholarship;  Massachusetts 
General  hospital,  $6000  income  for  free 
beds;  Massachusetts  Homeopathic  hos- 
pital,   Boston,    $5000,     income    for    free 

bMrs  Nancy  Litchfield,  the  widow,  is 
named  as  executrix.  The  will  is  dated 
in  January,  1000.  The  witnesses  are 
Robert  H.  Leland,  Edward  Fellows  and 
A.  W.  Boardman. 


8ATURDAY,  MARCH  19,  1904 
MANY   GENEROUS   BEQUESTS 


Various  Charitable  and  Other  Institutions 
Benefit  Under  the  Will  of  William  Litch- 
field of  Lexington 

Many   Boston  charitable  and   educat. 
Institutions    will    beneftl    under    the    provi- 
sions of  the  will  of  William  Litchfield,  late 
,i  who   has   remembered    these 

places  by  means  of  Ubi 

In  the  form  of  money,  and  several  are 
gifts  of  real  estate  in  this  city  and /rise- 
where.  The  will  was  filed  yesterday  In  the 
Middlesex  Registry  of  Probate  at  East 
Cambridge. 

The  bequests  of  money  are  as  follows: 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  Jamaica  Plain, 
$r,00O;  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union.  Boston.  $3000;  Boston  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital, $3000;  Home  for  Aged  Men,  Boston. 
$5000;  Children's  Hospital.  Boston.  $3000; 
Cuius  Consumptives'  Home,  $5000;  New 
England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children, 
$3000;  Washington  Home.  Boston,  t 
Eoston  Children's  Aid  Society,  Boston, 
$3000;  Home  for  Aged  Couples.  Bos 
$5000;  Children's  Mission,  Boston.  $! 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
$5000,  for  scholarship,  the  "William  Litch- 
field Scholarship;"  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  $5000.  income  for  free  beds; 
Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital.  Bos- 
ton   $5000,  Income  for  free 

To  the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  of  South  Boston 
are  given  the  estate  64  and  GfJ  Walker  street 
and  estate  20  Wall  street.  Charlestown,  to 
hold  for  twenty  years  after  the  decease  of 
Mrs.  Litchfield,  the  widow.  If  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  institution  Is  still  in 
Massachusetts  the  entire  right  to  the 
property  is  given  to  It. 

To  the  Winchester  Home  for  Aged 
Women  of  Charlestown,  three  houses  and 
estates  1,  2.  and  3  Harris  place.  Charles- 
town, are  given,  and  the  same  condition  as 
In  the  above  bequest  obtains. 

To  Miss  Ida  Litchfield  have  been  given 
houses  and  estates  56  and  91  Wallace 
street.  West  Somerville,  during  her  life.  At 
her  decease  the  property  is  to  go  to  her  is- 
sue and  if  none,  to  the  Kindergarten  for 
the'  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain.  The  rest  and 
residue  of  the  estate  Is  left  ^to  the  widow. 
Nancy  Litchfield,  during  her  life.  At  her 
decease  the  estate  Is  to  be  divided. 

Mrs.  Litchfield  is  named  as  executrix. 
The  will  is  dated  in  January,  1000. 

THE    SOUTH    BOSTON    INQUIRER. 


Saturday,  March  19,  1904. 


LOWELL    (MASS.)    SUN. 

Tuesday,  March  15,  1904.. 
THE    SUCCESS     OF    A    BLIND 


HARVARD     STUDENT. 


There  is  a  remarkable 
years  old  and  in  spite  of 
class.    He   cannot   take   a 


blind  student  at  Harvard.  He  is  about  eighteen 
his  affliction,  he  has  attained  high  honors  in  .his 
note  of  any  kind,  but  after  a  lecture  he  is  con- 
ducted to  his  room  by  an  attendant  and  there  writes  from  memory  as  much 
of  the  lecture  as  most  students  can  take  in  notes  during  the  delivery.  He 
uses  a  typewriter  with  raised  letters  and  i  -  n  -write  very  rapidly.  He  em- 
ploys his  attendant  to  read  to  him  such  studies  as  require  outside  prepara- 
tion and  thus  is  enabled  to  outstrip  most  of  his  class  in  all  the  leading 
studies. 

His  success  arises  largely  from  the  remarkable  development  of  his  mem- 
ory, due  to  the  fact  that  on  account  of  his  inability  to  take  notes  he  has 
to  depend  very  largely  upon  it  for  the  retention  of  what  he  hears  in  the 
various  lectures.  His  case  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished under  difficulties  when  there  is  a  dire  necessity.  It  also  illus- 
trates D.e  compensations  that  come  with  some  calamities.  The  development 
of  his  memory,  the  delicacy  of  his  touch  on  the  typewriter  and  his  assiduity 
might  all  be  lacking  if  he  l.ad  not  lost  his  sight. 


Alarm  Clock  for  Deaf. 
An  alarm  clock  for  the  deaf  is  an 
interesting;  bit  of  work  by  Tommy 
Stringer,  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
scientific  student  of  Boston.  Toe 
alarm  attachment  '  utilizes  several 
means  of  awakening  the  sleeper.  It 
shakes  a  pillow  in  his  face,  its  lights  a 
small  incandescent  lamp  having  a 
mirror  focusing  the  rays  into  his  eyes, 
and  it  explodes  a  fulminating  cap 
with  a  shock  perceptible  by  the  deaf 
at  close  range.  The  apparatus  may 
also  serve  as  a  burglar  alarm  or  to 
give  indications  of  a  fire  by  electric 
thermostats. 
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Saturday,    March,  ig,  1904. 

"As  You  Like  It"  Given  by  the  Blind  Pupils 
of  the  Perkins  Institution,  Boston. 


•  Probably  the  idea  of  the  blind  attempting  to  pre- 
sent a  play — and  one  of  Shakespeare's  at  that — before 
a  public  audience  would  be  regarded  by  most  people 
as  at  b'-st  impracticable,  if  not  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  Yet  this  is  the  feat  accomplished  recently 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  it  is  re- 
ported   as  having  been  a  success    in  every    particular. 

Think  what  that  means.  To  stage  any  play  on  the 
part  of  amateurs,  especially  of  ordinary  college  stu- 
dents, requres  such  a  marked  degree  of  ingenuity  and 
such  an  amount  of  patient,  unceasing  work  that  few 
are  found  willing  to  try  the  experiment  Even  then 
only  a  play  is  selected  that  offers  no  great  number  of 
difficulties.  One  can  well  venture  to  say  that  not 
many  college  students  would  have' the  hardihood  to 
seek  a  play  writer  like  Shakespeare.  A  production 
such  as  Goldsmith's  "SheStoojs  to  Conquer''  has  tax- 
ed to  the  utmost  the  abilities  of  students  who  were 
chosen  for  their  abilities  in  the  theatrical  line,  and  ihe 
auditors  have  been  careful  not  to  be  unrestraint  d  it. 
their  praise.  By  professional  actors  the  assuming  th»- 
part  of  any  of  Shakespeares  great  characters  is  often 
regarded  as  the  climax  to  be  sttiven  for  in  their  ca- 
reers. Who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  endea\ors  ot 
leading  artists  like  Mansfield  or  Sir  Henry  Irving? 

But  these  students  at  the  Perkins  Institution  wen 
not  content  to  take  up  anything  less  than  the  great 
.master  himself.  Here  the  custom  has  been  to  cele- 
brate in  some  fitting  and  striking  way  the  anniver- 
sary of  Washington's  birthday.  This  year  it  was  re- 
solved to  try  the  production  on  the  stage  of  "As  You 
Like  ft."  For  a  happy  out  come  tbey  bent  all  ti  it- 
energies  to  their  arduous  task,  for  these  student  '  n  « 
what  were  the  obstacles  they  had  to  overcome,  n 
what  depended  on  a  faultless  rendition  of  ihe  r  pi  \ . 
With  right  good  will  they  set  about  learnii  g  iliir 
parts,  and  interpreting  them  in  no  mean  fashion. 
Week  after  week  found  them  at  work,  incissant  and 
determined.  By  drill,  individually  and  altogether, 
by  practice  faithful  and  without  den  ur,  by  rthersals 
to  correct  all  shortcomings,  they  were  enabled  to  put 
forth  an  effort  on  tie  evening  of  the  twenty  second 
that  would  most  certainly  have  done  great  credit  to 
students  who  were  in  possei-sion  of  all  their  se  se-. 

Sightless,  vet  so   accurate    and  nice  had  been    their 


drill  that  the  performance  passed  without  a    bitch,  so 
for    as  we   can  hear;  used  to    groping,  yet  so  true    was 
*heir  instinct  in  following  the  actions  of  the  play  that 
no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  moving  from  place  1o 
place      Dep  ndent  on  the  aid  of  others,  yet  so    perfect 
was  their    c«  operation    that  their  eyes   seemed   to   see. 
Irdeed,  so  praiseworthy  were  their   efforts    and  so  sig- 
nal   was    the    final    success,  so   daring  was  the  incep- 
tion and  so    brilliant  and  so    wonderful  was  the   issue 
that  the  morwe  think   of  it  the    more  we  want  to    do 

them  honor. 
The   cast    was    made  up  entirely  of  male   students, 

'  voungeT pupils  taking  the  part  of  females,  and    with 
most  pleasing  effect.     The  play  was  not   divided   into 
its  usual  five  acts,  and  into  the  various  scenes,  but  wa* 
continuous,   there  being  but  a  slight  intermisson  about 
half  wav    through.      The  scenery  was  modest,  no   at- 
tempt   being    made  at   elaboration,  but  the  costumes 
were  all   of  the  Elizabethan    order.      The  young  men 
had  put  their  souls  into  the  work,    and  the  happy    ac- 
complishment     was    nothing    n  ore   than    their   due.  j 
Th<  v  seem  to  have    played  it  with  a  full  idea  of  its  life  , 
,nd"sense.     A  Be  stci,  taper  n marks  that  they  "were 
letter    perfect  in   iheir  linee,  and^e   the  play    with 
spirit  and  feeling." 

So  well  was  it  received  ly  the  public  ana  so  out 
spoken  was  their  delight  that  it  is  announced  that  the 
play  will  be  repeated  or  April  23. 

Harry  Best. 

eoston  (mass.)  morning  gl03e. 


Monday,  March  21,  1504. 
CONCERT    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

Highly  Enjoyable  Program  Given  at 
the  Perkins   Institution. 

J.  Dudley  Hall,  associate  organist  a8 
;t  Paul's  church,  gave  a  highly  enjoy- 
ible  organ  recital  at  the  Perkins  insti- 

ution  for  the  blind  in  South  Boston, 
,-esterday  afternoon.  The  large  orgaTi 
las  just  been  rebuilt,  a  modern  pneu- 
natic  action  having  been  installed  anct 
ither  improvements  added.  The  pro- 
gram comprised  Bach's  prelude  in  U 
najor,  pastorale  in  F  ma.ior  and  mod- 
■rato  in  C  major;  allegro  from  fifth 
>rgan  concerto,  Handel:  Mendelssohn's 
Dreiude  in  C  minor;  choral  prelude  in  E» 
5V  Tebaldini;  allegretti,  Barnby;  pastor* 
lie  bv  Kullak,  and  allegretto,  Barnby. 

Mr  HaU  played  with  excellent  tasta 
md  coloring  and  with  noticeably  good 
registration.  J.  Chester  White,  tenor, 
md  A.  T.  Palmer,  bass,  were  the  as- 
sisting soloists,  the  singing  being  fullyl 
in  keeping  with  the  high  order-  of  tha; 
recital. 


*- 


- 
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CHILDREN'S 


WONDROUS  SKILL 


Perkins  Institute's  Exhi- 
bition   a    Marvelous 
Illustration  of  Skill 
and  Patience  in 
Instruction. 
They    Sew,    Knit,    Em- 
broider  and  Write 
With  a  Skill  Which 
Seeing    Children 
flight  Envy. 


THE  world's  fair  at  St.  Louis  is 
bound  to  have  many   strange 
exhibits,  yet  lew  will  be  more 
wonderful  than  that  of  a  Boston  in- 
stitution which  teaches  its  pupils  to 
see  with  their  fingers. 
The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 


BLIND  STUDENT 

Who  wrote   long  typewritten  letter  without  a  mistake. 


SOME  NEEDLEWORK  BY  BLIND  PUPILS 


chusetts  School  lor  the  Blind  in  South 
Boston  has  prepared  an  exhibit  wen 
larger  and  more  complete  than  that 
Bent  to  the  Chicago  fair,  eleven  years 
ago. 

Mentally  Alert. 
The  exhibit  will  embrace  almost 
every  department  of  the  work  car- 
ried on  at  this  famous  school.  The 
kindergarten  department  will  show 
articles  almost  identical  with  those 
made  by  children  who  see  with  their 
eyes  instead  of  their  fingers. 

From  the  first  crude  bead  work  to 
the  more  complicated  articles,  the 
achievements  of  these  smaller  blind 
children  are  of  exceptional  interest.. 
The  teachers  will  tell  you  at  the  in- 
stitution that  these  unfortunate  little 
tots  are  just  as  alert  mentally  as  their 
seeing  brothers  and  sisters. 

Generations   of   Sightless. 
It   seems    quite   impossible    at   first 
thought  that  a  small  boy  or  girl  who 
has  never  seen  the  light  of  day  could 
be  taught  so  readily  to  make  the  hun- 
dred and  one  things  usually  comprised 
within   kindergarten   work.     But   ex- 
perience with  several  generations  of, 
little  folks  without  eyesight  has  given  | 
the    teachers    at    this    school    a   vast; 
deal   of  patience   and   many   peculiar 
methods.      So    successful    have    these 
methods    proved    that    blind    children 
can  be  taught  in  but  little' time  than 
that  devoted  to  seeing  children. 

The  method  used  ivj  teaching  cht- 
rography  is  parUcularly..Jngenious. 
The  pupils  have  models  in  the  raised 
letters,  and  through  cpnst'ant  contact 
the  pupils  get  a  pretty  definite  men- 
tal conception  of  the  different  char- 
acters. When  they  write  with;  an  or- 
dinary lead  pencil  it  is  held  within 
bounds  by  a  horizontal  groove. 

The  characters  tormed  within  this 
groove  are  designated  as  "square 
hand."  from  the  fact  that  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  make  the  letters 
with  angles  rather  than  with  curves. 
-It  looks  not  unlike  ordinary  vertical 
writing,  held  at  arm's  Jength.  Of 
course,  this  style  of  work  cannot  be 
read  by  the  pupil  once  he  has  made 
it.  It  enables  the  blind  child  to  write 
its  parents,  however,  in  characters 
which  the  latter  may  understand. 


System  of  Braille. 
."Braille"  is  the  name  applied  to  a 
system  of  reading  and  writing  by 
means  of  raised  points,  so  called  from 
the  man  who  invented  it.  It  looks 
something  like  the  Morse  alphabet, 
and  is  a  more  compact  method  than 
the  raised  letter  system. 

And  yet  the  latter  has  its  advan- 
tages.' Mr.  Anagnos,  the  principal,'  be- 
lieves that  the  blind  student  derives 
a  great  deal  of  comfort  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  is  using  precisely  the 
same  characters  that  are  in  use 
among  seeing  people.  It  is  a  little 
more  difficult  to  learn  to  read  by  the 
raised  Roman  characters  than  by  the 
Braille  system,  but  once,  learned  It  is'; 
handled  quite  as  readily.  .■ 

Blind  Carpenters. 

The.  students  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution are  taught  to  print  in: these 
characters.  The  method  is  quite  sim- 
ple and  is  soon  picked  UP-  The  speci- 
mens of  both  branches  of  Braille  will 
be  conspicuous  in  the  St.  Louis  ex^ 
hibit.- 

Sloyd    work   will    also    be    given    a 
prominent  place.     The  articles  turned 
out  in  this  school  are  almost  as  varied 
as  that  of  ordinary  schools.    The  boys 
make_really    splendid    specimens    of  j 
carpentry   work,    which    would    seem 
quite  -beyond     their    powers,    handi- 
capped as  they  are  by  lack  of  sight. 

They  use  much  the  same  .tools  as  a 
seeing   boy  would,  who  was  bent  on 
"makin'    sompthin,"      only    they    are 
more  confined  to  their  rule,   compass 
and    bevel    edge.      Their    drawing    is 
done    very    carefully,    the     rule    and 
markers  being  frequently   applied  to 
determine   proportions.     It  is   only  m 
places  where  these  indicating  instru- 
ments cannot  be  used  that  the  blind 
jcarpenter  goes  astray.    On.  the  whole, 
the  work  done  by  the  Perkins  boys  in 
'this  line  is  little  short  of  the  marvel- 
ous. 

In  a  room  adjoining  the  carpenter 
shop  is  a  miniature  chair  factory. 
Here  the  boys  are  taught  how  to  seat 
chairs,  weaving  rattan  "and  reeds. 
This  art  in  times  past  has  been  of 
great  practical  value  to  the  blind. 
Many  of  the  graduates  of  this  institu- 
tion have  made  a  living  at  cane-seat- 
ing chairs. 
But   this    department   of   the   work 


is  no  longer  emphasized.  Mr.  Anag- 
,  nos  is .  firmly,  of  the  opinion  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  blind  can 
no  longer  hope  to  compete  with  the 
seeing  in  such  work.  Machinery  for 
performing  all  sorts  of  manual  work 
has  almost  wholly  superseded  hand 
processes,  and  as  the  blind  simply 
cannot  operate  machinery  they  are 
barred  out  of  all  such  employment. 

Such  things  are  taught  at  the  Per- 
kins school  merely  in  the  way  of  ed- 
ucation, and  are  no  longer  intended 
to  be  taken  as  an  equipment  for  life's 
battle.  The  various  walks  of  life  de- 
pendent upon  the  higher  education 
offer  the  only  sure  means  of  liveli- 
hood. A  splendid  brain  need  not  be 
held  in  bondage  simply  because  the 
eyes  cannot  see. 

That  this  is  true  is  due  wholly  to 
the  work  of  such  schools  as  this  in 
South  Boston. 

Music    Hath.    Charms. 

Music,  for  instance,  offers  a  good 
career  to.  the  blind.  Everything  pos- 
sible is  done  to  encourage  the  "di- 
vine art"  among  these  sightless  pu- 
pils. The  school  has  an  orchestra, 
and  a  good  one,  containing  almost  as 
many  different  kinds  of  instruments 
as  are  found  in  the  Symphony  orches- 
tra. The  musical  departmet  looks  not 
unlike,  the  practise  rooms  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  There  is "  a 
tuning,  room,   and   over   this  and   all 
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other  departments  are  men  antt' 
women  as  well  qualified  to  instruct 
as  any  in  the  city. 

The  chapel  is  equipped  with  a 
good-sized  pipe  organ,  arid  here  dur- 
ing the  period  devoted  to  music  one 
ts  pretty  sure  to  find  some  ardent  stu- 
dent lost  in  the  beauties  of  this  most 
sublime   of   all   music. 

Music   Without    Staff. 

The  Perkins  Institution  is  a  very 
musical  place  at  certain  times  of  day. 
Late  in  the  day,  when  the  great  or- 
gan peals  and  the  orchestra  tuneg 
up  one  may  hear  as  good  music  and 
of  as  high  a  grade  as  in  any  school  in 
I  Boston. 

For  music  is  the  one  art  in  which 
the  blind  and  the  seeing  meet  upon  a 
common  plane.  If  the  blind  musician 
has  a  good  ear  and  a  good  memory 
there  is  no  reason  whyvhe  cannot  go 
just  as  far  as  his  seeing  brother.  The 
music  in  use  at  this  school  would  not 
be  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  musi- 
cian. The  raised  letters  are  used  in- 
stead of  the  staff,  and  there  are  spe- 
cial combinations  indicating  the  keys 
and  the  octaves. 

The  musician  is  forced  first  to 
'memorize  the  score.  If  he  plays  a 
cornet  he  may  feel  it  out  with  one 
hand  as  he  goes  along,  thus  reading 
at  sight.  But  as  most  instruments 
require  both  hands  in  the  playing, 
this  method  is  not  much  employed. 
Once  the  score  has  been  learned,  the 
rest  is  easy,  the  difference  being,  of 
course,  that  the  conducting  is  audible. 
The  blind  have  a  wonderful  sense  of 
rhythm  and  usually  possess  an  ear 
wonderfully  sensitive  to  musical  inac- 
curacies. 
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Extended  editorial  notice  is  given,  in 
the  Boston  Herald  of  January  28th,  of  the 
presentation  made  by  the  blind  pupils 
from  the  Perkins  Institute  of  the  play  of 
"As  You  Like  It,"  on  Washington's 
Birthday.  Judging  from  the  warm  words  of 
commendation,  there  must  have  been  some 
excellent  work  done  by  the  young  actors. 
The  writer  speaks  especially  in  praise  of 
the  scene  wherein  Touchstone  and  Audrey 
appear,  declaring  that  they  "would  have 
brought  down  again  and  again  the  aud- 
ience of  any  theatre  in  Boston." 


Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards  read  from  her 
writings  before  the  North  Shore  Club 
at  Oxford  Hall  Tuesday  afternoon,  when 
the  adult  blind  of  the  city  were  present 
as  special  guests  of  the  club. 


Every  time  one  learng   of   a    gift   to 
the    Kindergarten    for   the    Blind    on 
Perkins   and  Day   Streets  it    Jills   the 
friends  of  that  grand  institution  with 
;he  keenest  delight.     The  latest  dona- 
tion is   one   of   five    thousand    dollars 
ind    the    generous    donor    is    William 
jitchfield  late  of  Lexington,  who  died 
i    few  weeks   ago   and    who    included 
he  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  the 
nauy  legacies  which    he  provided    tor 
n  his  will. 
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DIVERS  GOOD  CAUSES 

Help    the    Self-Supportlns    Blind 

To  the  Editor  or  the  Transcript: 

At  the  sale  for  the  blind,  held  in  Brook- 
line  last  Saturday,  hundreds  of  towels  were 
displayed  and  readily  purchased.  I  counted 
fourteen  different  kinds  of  cloths  and  towels 
needed  in  every  household,  all  neatly 
hemmed  by  blind  women,  who  earn  a  little 
money  In  this  way.  Thin  cloths  for  dusters, 
silk  crash  for  mirrors  and  windows,  soft 
cantons  for  rubbing  silver  and  furniture,  j 
strong,  porous  linens  for  floors,  and  every 
kind  of  dish  and  glass  towell. 

I  learned  that  this  one  industry  might  be 
a  boon  to  blind  women,  and  yet  it  Is  very 
hard  to  find  a  market  for  these  necessary 

In  the  one  window  of  the  salesroom  for 
the  blind,  at  083  Boylston  street,  it  is  prob- 
ably impossible  to  display  anything  except 
the  mattress  and  piKows  made  in  the  shop 
at  South  Boston.  There  is  here  a  great 
variety  of  towels  hemmed  by  blind  women 
and  gradually  filling  the  drawers  and  chests 
of  the  salesroom  for  want  of  purchasers. 

Within  a  few  blocks  are  enough  people 
who  use  these  articles  to  empty  the  drawers 
of  that  salesroom  in  a  day,  and  thus  give 
work  and  hope  to  a  score  of  blind  women, 
some  of  whom  have  no  other  means  of  earn- 
ing their  bread. 

The  materials  of  which  these  towels  are 
made  are  as  good  as  can  be  bought  else- 
where, the  price  is  the  same,  with  a  few 
cents  added  for  the  hemming. 

.Elizabeth  Robins  spent  some  hours  at  the 
Brookline  sale.  She  catches  the  meaning 
of  the  words  spelled  on  her  hands  so  quick- 
ly, and  responds  so  readily,  that  it  is  hard 
to  realize  that  she  Is  both  deaf  and  blind. 
We  are  told  that  she  is  like  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine, and  can  easily  believe  it  after  see- 
ing her  bright  face,  eager  with  interest  and 
her  ever-ready  smile. 

Another  beautiful  young  blind  girl  at  the 
sale  was  Miss  Jessie  Gilman  of  Roxbury, 
who  sat  behind  her  table  busily  working 
yet  ready  to  greet  with  a  smile  everyone 
who  spoke  to  her.  I  have  known  her  long 
enough  to  learn  what  a  heroic  effort  she  is 
making  for  self-support,  and  to  wish  that 
I  might  induce  hundreds  of  people  to  at- 
tend her  sale  of  useful  and  fancy  articles. 
!  on  the  29th,  30th  and  31st  of  March,  at  24 
Edgewood  street,  Roxbury,  near  Dudley 
street   transfer.  M.    R.   H. 


BEACOX    Hilt    GOSSIP. 
Gov.     Bates    and    the    council    yesterday 
visited  the  Boston  institution  for  the  blind. 
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.1.    .1.     Button,    the    blind  will 

elve  a  poncert    Wednesday  events 
\  icw  ball,  beginning  al  8  o'cloek. 
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Miss  Lilie  Cole,  teacher  of  the  piano 
at  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston,  ib  enjoying  a  vacation  at^ 

WORCESTER  (MASS.)  GAZETTE. 


Wednesday,    April    6,    12C4. 

AS  IF  THEY 
HAD  EYES 

Beautiful  Work  By 
the  Blind. 


A  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the_bUnd 
is  being  held  at  the  home  of  Miss  S.  L. 
Lawrence,  39  William  street,  today  and 
will  be  continued  all  day  tomorrow. 
J.  A.  Partridge.  22  North  street,  who  is 
totally  blind  has  conducted  these  sales 
unassisted  in  the  past,  but  decided  to 
have  others  assist  her  this  time  and 
Miss  Lawrence  offered  the  use  of  her 
parlors.     , 

Mrs  Partridge  has  on  sale  some  bas-  I 
kets    of    her    own    making    which    are 
woven  perfectly  and  the  various  colored 
straws  are  blended   as  accurately 
person  with  perfect  eyesight  could 
complieh.    She  also  has  fancy  work  and 
sewing,    aprons,    bead    work   and    many 
other  "things   which    are   beautiful   and 
perfectly  made. 

Daniel  Scott,  who  is  in  the  tea  and 
perfume  business  at  5  Arbor  Vitae 
street  has  a  table  filled  with  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  teas,  extracts  and  per- 
fumes in  which  he  deals  and  Ue  could 
distinguish  the  different  blends  as  - 
as  if  he  saw  them. 

There    is    a    table    filled    with    fancy 
dishes    and    knick-knacks    which    were 
presented     by      the      various     business 
houses   in    Worcester   for   the    sate   and 
there  are  tables  filled  with  fancy 
of    various     descriptions     which 
manufactured  by  the  blind  but  ai 
every  way  beautiful  and  It   is  hard   to 
believe  that  they  were  all  made  without  \ 
the  use  of  the  eyes. 

Miss    Lawrence's   sister.    Miss    H 
Lawrence,   who   is   blind.   has 
filled  with  the  products  of  her  own 
which  include  fancy  and  knit  work  and 
show  a  marked  degree  of.skill.    Fancy 
work  bv  the  Swedes,  collars  and  hand-  i 
kerchiefs   bv  the  Armenians,,  and  em- 
broidery   by    the    Japanese    are    to    be 
seen  and  are  especially  beautiful. 

Miss  Lawrence  has  a  piece  of  knit 
lace  Which  was  made  and  sent  to  her 
in  a  letter  by  Laura  Briflgman  in  1S75. 
The  lace  is  verv  finely  knit  and  Miss 
Lawrence  also  has  the  letter  which 
was   written   by  Laura  Bridgraan   her- 


self.  Miss  Bridgman's  autograph  will  be 
on  sale.  ,, 

There  is  one  table  of  fancy  work  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  to. go  toward  pro- 
curing- a' raised  type  Bible  for  the  local  , 
library  for  the  blind.    The  Bible  will  be  | 
in  the  Moon's  type  which  Was  invented  i 
by  Dr  Moon  of  England  and  is  the  only 
kind   which   people   who   become   blind 
late  in  life  can  read.    Miss  Hattie  Law- 
rence   explains    the    systems    of    raised 
type      The   Braille   system   is   used   for 
music  and  is  simply  different  arrange- 
ments of  dots  for  the,  different  letters. 
The  Moon's  system  is  the  ordinary  let- 
ters left  out  so  that  11  characters  make 
the    entire    alphabet   by   placing   them 
Un  different  positions. 
\  Among   other   things   of   interest   are  i 
Bboks  which  were  written  by  Clarence 
H\wkes  of  Hadley,  sometimes  called  the,..' 
bliSfl  poet  of  New  England. 

BOSTON    (MASS.)   MORNING  GLOBE. 


Thursday,  April  7,  1904. 

bLTmBTTOPTCTTn  a  play. 

"As  You  Like  It"  to  be  Repeated  at 
the  Perkins  Institution. 

The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  institution  . 
fnr  the  blind  succeeded  so  well  in  their 
Performance  of  "As  You  Like  It"  that. 
?„  response  to  a  large  demand,  they 
have  decided  to  repeat  the  play  for  the 
■  At  nf  the  boys  society,  the  Howe 
be^orial  club,  in  the  hall  of  the  institu- 
memonai  emu,  tne   evenings  ; 

^w'eVe'sday   anf  Thursday.   April   13 
_°-n*    14    at  S  o'clock. . . 


Boston  this  season  and  has  afforded 
much  pleasure  to  the  inmates  of  the 
places  visited.  During  the  summer 
months  the  concerts  are  omitted  but 
the  work  is  resumed  on  October  1. 
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THURSDAY,   APRIL  7,   1904. 

TO  GIVE  "AS  YOU  LIKE  IT." 

pupils    of    Perkins    Institution    for    the 

Blind  to  Appear  in  Shakespeare 

April   13  and   14. 


The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  South  Boston,  Will  pre- 
sent Shakespeare's  "As  Tou  Like  It," 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Howe  Memorial 
Club,  in  the  hall  of  the  institution  on 
the  evenings  of  April  13  and  U. 


An  Interesting  Entertainment 
The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  succeeded  so  well  in  giving  pleas- 
ure to  their  friends  and  patrons  through 
their  performance  of  Shakspeare's  "As  Tou 
Like  It,"  that  in  response  to  a  large  de- 
mand they  have  decided  to  repeat  the  play 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Boys'  Society,  the 
Howe  Memorial  Club,  in  the  hall  of  the  In- 
stitution In  South  Boston  on  the  evenings 
of  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  next  week, 
April  13  and  14,  at  eight  o'clock.  No  pains 
will  be  spared  to  make  the  entertainment 
as  attractive  and  interesting  as  it  proved  on 
,  the  occasion  of  their  former  appearance 
before  the  public  in  this  charming  comedy. 
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Sunday   afternoon,    April  10,    at    2 
o'clock,    the    inmates  of   the    Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  on  Perkins  Street, 
•will    be    entertained    by  the   members 
of   the    Hopsital  Music  Fund  Society. 
This    organization  under    direction  of  j 
Dr.    John    Bixwell   has   given   nearly  j 
fifty  concerts   in  the  various  hospitals  ] 
and   public  institutions  in  and   about 
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NEARLY  CRUSHED  BY  CAR. 

H.    C.    Kenyon,    a    Blind   Man,    Res- 
cued   on    Westminster    Street. 

Harry  C.  Kenyon,  about  30  years  of 
age,  a  blind  pianist,  living  at  261  War- 
ren avenue,  East  Providence,  narrowly 
missed  being  crushed  beneath  the 
wheels  of  an  electric  car  near  the  cor- 
ner of  Mathewson  and  Westminster 
streets  at  2:50  yesterday..  He  was 
rescued  from  going  under  the  car  just 
in  the  nick  of  time  by  Patrolman  John 
H.  Hennessey  of  Station  1,  who  looks 
out  for  the  interests  of  pedestrians, 
carriages  and  cars  at  that  much- 
travelled   corner. 

The  policeman  noticed  Mr.  Kenyon  on 
his  way  across  the  street,  going  up  to 
Steinert's  music  store,  and  he  also  no- 
ticed a  Reservoir  avenue  electric  car 
coming  up  Westminster  street.  He  saw 
that  the  blind  man  seemed  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  the  car  was  approaching 
and  might  run  him  down,  and  he  has- 
tened to  his  assistance. 

It  was  well  that  he  did,  for  just  as 
the  officer  reached  the  spot  the  car 
struck  the  man,  and  he  was  going  under 
the  car  when  the  officer  seized  him  and 
dragged  him  out  of  harm's  way  just  in 
time.  .    ,    .  . 

Kenyon  was  assisted  into  a  near-by 
store,  and,  though  much  excited,  seemed 
not  to  have  suffered  serious  injuries. 
The  car  is  said  to  have  gone  several 
I  feet  past  the  spot  where  the  man  was 
1  struck  before  it  was  brought  to  a  stand- 
still. 

WORCESTER     (MASS.)     TELEGRAM. 


•      Sunday,  April   10,  1S04. 

FOR  BLINDJVIUSICIAiy,r 

J.   J.  Halton  Concert  Company  Gives 
Entertainment   at   HnbbVdston. 

Special  to  Tue  Telegi-am 

HUBBARDSTON,  April  9.— The  J.  J. 
Hatton  concert  company  gave  a  musical 
entertainment  in  Church  hall,  last  night, 
for  the  benefit  of  J.  J.  Hatton,  the  blind 
musician. 

Mr.  Hatton  was  educated  at  the  Perkins 
institute  for  the  blind,  South  Boston,  and 
has  been  before  the  public  for  the  past  27 
years.  His  entertainment  consisted  of 
violin  solos,  humorous  and  sentimental 
songs,  and  selections  from  "Kit,  the  Ar- 
•kansaw  traveler." 


THE    BOSTON    HERALD 


MONDAY,    APRIL    11,    1901. 


TOW  STRING 


Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Boy  Applaud- 
ed Numbers  at  Musical  Enter- 
tainment Given  at  Kindergarten 
.  for  Blind  by  Hospital  Music  Fund. 


Those  little  children  who  make  their 
home  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  the  greater 
part    of    the    year,    were    made    happy 


"^sTerdav  if  ternoon  through  the  agency 
of  the  hc,spn£  music  fund.  Each  year 
Dr  John  DSwell,  who  is  responsible 
f  '  tho  WCJrk'done  by  this  charity,  in- 
riudTs  thS  /hstltution  for  little  blind 
hnvTand  girls  on  his  list,  and  yester- 
dav  afternoon  the  children  were  treat- 
ed to  ar,  excellent  musical  programme. 
d  e?ch  was  given  a  bunch  of  spring 

fi°Ther  musicians  and  vocalists  who.  gave 
the  eoncrt  stated  that  "no  audience  is 
more  appreciative  and  demonstrative 
Sn  those  little  unfortunates.,  and  it 
;=  t  nlftasure  to  entertain  them. 

Thomls  Sir  nger.  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
Mind^hov,   was  present  at   the   concert 
°  5  evidently    "felt"   the  music,   for  he 
kept    t  me     to    the    different    selections 
and  applauded  at  the  proper  time. 
Tommy  had  with  him  his-  old  friends. 
i  T?r.fl   Walsh  and  Charles  Stamps,   who 
came   over   from   the   Perkins   Institute 
fnrthe  Blind  at  South  Boston. 
'      rJtiil  Stratton    the  teacher  upon  whom 
tSt  Stringer  was  dependent  for  the 
fiS   instruction    he   received,    when    he 
fi  „=   R   lears   old,    sat  with  her  protege 
T^f  was  Pleased  to  witness  the  pleasure 
andwaspiea.  muaic    he 

SouldTofhear.-produced  by  people  he 

C0T}1<1  "cOTcIrt  numbers   included   selee- 
Tne    ccmccii.  „      Brothers'    string 

SSStatTa  "nialequlrtet  and  Miss  M.  E. 

Frye,  vocalist. 

MONDAY,    ATHIX    H,_J?2i 

GREElMtEET. 

Mark  Anniversary  of 
Independence. 

Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe  One  of 
The  Principal  Speakers. 

Much  Enthusiasm  Shown 
by  Big  Audience. 


With  cries  of  "Zlta!  Zita!"  the  Greeks 
of  Boston  last  evening  closed  an  en- 
thusiastic celebration  in  Chickering  hall 
in  celebration  of  the  S3d  anniversary 
of  the  national  independence  of  Greece. 
The  celebration  was  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  "Ethnike  Enosis,"  or 
national  union,  an  organization  which 
has  been  recently  formed  in  Boston. 
The  president  is  M  Anagnos. 

A  large  audience  composed  of  both 
men  and  women  was  present.  There 
was  a  good-siz<M  delegation  of  in- 
structors and  pupils  from  the  Perkins 
institution  for-  the  blind.  The  Greeks 
wore  rosettes  of  blue  and  white  ribbon. 
The  decorations  upon  the  platform 
emphasized  the  religious  and  patriotic 
character  of  the  occasion,  yesterday  be- 
ing not  only  the  national  holiday  of  the 
Greeks,  but  .Easter  Sunday,  according 
to  the  Greek  calendar.  An  abundance 
of  bunting  and  flags,  representing 
America   and   Greece,    was    uBed  in    the 

and    above    the    flags    were ,    p  etui  es    of 
King  George  and  Queen  Qlga  of Ui  eece. 

&i?h  si»ts»w  £$ S£ 

Thn  nroeram  opened  witn  a  auxurasj 
?e XF ^Irker^pSbX,  °?So 

wasVery^eautiful    ^^^eorgt 
F1ogllo^in°^h1!eddoC^!odgy0tliein§re(ek0,g: 

diencneSw°as  invito  join  by  Mr  Anag- 

Z  l,i!  Presided  over  the  meeting. 
nTheflrs?  Speaker  was  Mrs  Julia  Ward 
±ne  ul?i  BK„  „-,,.  m  presenting  Mrs 


,"     .- 1 1 1  rl     wuu 

idence, 

should  address  the  audience.    Mr 
said,  in  part: 

"Mr  Anagnos  ha?  said  truly  that  this 
ftvenlng  commemorates  one  of  n  - 
important  events  In  history.  As  I  have 
heard  the  beautiful  service  with  its 
sweet  and  tender  music  and  responses,  I 
felt  that  all  America  might  assist  in  this 
celebration  tonlghl 

"The  great  vicissitudes  of  history  give 
us  its  tragedies,  I  think  that  history 
shows  us  nothing  more  dreadful  than 
the  bright  light  of  the  Greek  people  sud- 
denly quenched  to  shine  no  more  I  itn 
after  centuries  the  cry  rang  out,  'Greece 
shall  again  he  free.!  Her  very  embers 
were  stronger  than  the  bonds  of  the 
tyrant,  and  phcenixllke  she  came  out 
from  her  ashes  bright  and  glorious  when 
her  struggle  for  Independence  was  over. 
'It  is  fitting  that  we  should  have 
this  celebration  in  America,  because 
from  your  sources  we  have  learned 
what  democracy  means.  Our  republic 
Is  a  descendant  of  that  republic  which 
flemished  by  the  blue  Eeefln.  May  the 
love  and  sympathy  between  Greece  and 
America  grow  stronger  as  the  years 
succeed  one  another." 

Harvey  N.  Shepard  gave  an  eloquent 
and  scholarly  address,  which  was  en- 
thusiastically received  by  the  audience. 
He  spoke  of  the  classic  importance  of 
Greece,  saying,  "That  country  occupies 
only  a  little  place  In  the  territory  al- 
lotted to  nations,  but  what  a  different 
■world  this  would  have  been  if  It  had 
not  been  for  Greece.  The  Greeks  had 
more  to  say  and  they  said  it  better 
than  any  other  race  that  ever  lived 
It  is  fitting  in  this  country  that  wo 
should    pay    our    tribute    to    Greece  " 

The  oration  of  the  evening  was'  de- 
livered In  Greek  by  Mr  Anagnos.  His 
speesh  was  a  stirring  one  that  wrought 
his  audience  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
enthusiasm.  A  dramatic  incident  durine- 
Its  delivery  was  when  Mr  Anagnos  tak- 
ing a  large  Greek  flag  from  the  pis  .., 
frayed  it  before  his  countrymen.  Shouts 
of  ^ita"  rang  through  the  hall  and 
several  small  American  flags  were 
waved  by  excited  men.  Afterward,  Mr 
Ana.gnos  delivered  a  second  address  in 
B.nglish,  in  which  he  gave  a  brl-»f "his- 
tory of  the  war  which  Greece  waged 
against  the  Turks  to  gain  her  inde- 
pendence. 

The  musical  selections  included  Greek 
martial  and  patriotic  airs,  and  a  Greek 
anthem,  played  by  a  trie  comprising 
Emanuel  Fiedler  violinist,  Mr  Van 
Fhct  cellist,  and  Miss  Low  pianist.  At 
the  close  of  the  program  the  audience 
sang  •Christos  Anesti,"  or  "Christ  Is 
Risen." 


MONDAY,  APR  11,  1904. 


Before  returning  to  his  adopted  home 
and  studies  in  Boston,  Thomas  Stringer, 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy  whose 
case  is  similar  to  that  of  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  has  been  seeing  the  sights  of 
Philadelphia,  Among  the  hundreds  of 
visitors  to  the  U  S  mint,  none  was  more 
interested  in  the  money-making  machin- 
ery that  he  was. 

Thomas  was  born  near  Waynesburg, 
Penn,  but  was  abandoned  in  his  in- 
fancy. Subsequently,  through  an  attack 
of  spinal  meningitis,  he  was  left  help- 
less without  the  senses  of  sight,  hear- 
ing'and  speech.  He  was  placed  In  the 
Allegheny  hospital,  and  later  -was.  taken 
to  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  where  the  work  of  res- 
cuing him  from  his  deplorable  condition 
was  begun.  It  was  due  to  Miss  Helen 
Keller  that  money  was  raised  so  that  he 
could  be  educated  In  Boston. 

In  this  school  his  progress  has  been 
so  rapid  that  he  is  today  a  Boston  high 
school  boy,  living  a  boy's  life  Inter- 
ested in  boys'  pursuits  and  with  all  of 
a  normal  boy's  characteristics.  Although 
many  boyish  sports  are  denied  to  him, 
he  takes  as  much  interest  in  his  bicycle 
the  gymnasium  and  his  fine  outfit  of 
tools  as  any  any  other  boy.  ffis  skibful 
handling  of  tools  is  remarkable.  His 
dominant  interest,  however,  is  at  pres- 
ent electricity. 


BOSTON    cMASS.)    EVENING   GL' 


Monday,  April    11,   1904. 


VA 


If 


Y  ■sicrday  afternoon  members  of  the 
hospital  music  fund  society  gave  a  con- 
cert to  the  members  of  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  on  Perkins  st,  Ro: 
The  program  included  selections  by  the 
Ash  lit  Bros'  string  quartet,  a  male 
quartet,  and  Miss  M.  E.  Fryc  vocalist. 
Among  the  visitors  were  Ti 
Stringer  and  Fred  Walsh,  who  came 
over  from  the  Perkins  institute  for  the 
blind  at  South  Boston.  They  thorough- 
ly enjoyed  the  music, 

WORCESTER    (MASS.)    SPY. 


Tuesday,  April  12,  1904. 

The  annual  report  of  the  trusteas  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  is  at  hand.  It 
contains  the  portraits  of  interesting  in- 
mates of  the  institution  and  the  usual 
annual  reports  of  officers.  Those  Inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  the  unfortu- 
nate blind  will  be  amazed  at  the  prog- 
ress made  in  this  .department  o£*»du- 
cation.  /  *4 

BOSTON    (MASS.)    TRANSCRIPT. 


Friday,  April  8,  1904. 

Work  has  been  begun  upon  the  changes 
in  the  building,  Nos.  31!)  to  383  Boyiston 
street,  for  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  From  $8000  to  $10,000  will  be  ex- 
pended  thereon. 


THURSDAY,   APRIL    14,   1904 

MORE  WORK    I'Olt    vmil/T  BLIND 

To  the  editor  ot  the  Transcript: 

-dment   In    the    inter' 
blind  women   Is   being     made     in     Chicago, 
which   may  solve  the  problem  of  better  pay 
and  more  In  ten  irk   for  some  of  ihe 

blind   worn,  n  of  Mi  me 

the   State   opens    her    tra  .  for    the 

slphtl  8.  S.  Frackleton  of  Chicago 

Is  the  originator  of  a  beautiful  ware  known 
as  "the  blue  and  gray."  and  has  a  l3rge 
pottery  for  Its  manufacture.  Last  year 
v.  i  lie    i.  I  i    ■<    paper    read    at    the 

meeting  01  I  Clubs  she  was  shocked 

by  the  statement  that  so  much  more  Is 
being  done  for  the  deaf  than  for  the  blind 
In  America,  that  while  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  deaf  arc  self-supporting  but  ten  per 
Cf.nl  llnd   have   found  remunerative 

work— mostly  in  music.     This  =  ot 

on  and  leave  Mrs.  Frackleton  with 
only  a  new  pity  for  the  blind.  It  aroused 
1  r  indignation  and  stirred  her  mind  to  Its 
depths.  It  look  practical  form  In  her  own 
In-tin  and  led  her  to  go  over  the  details  of 
the  work  In  her  potti  inline  Its  pos- 

siielitlos  as  an  employment  for  blind  wo- 
men. She  consulted  with  Mr.  Webb  of  the 
Art  Institute  In  Chicago,  who  Is  also  a 
practical  potter.  He  saw  no  reason  why 
modelling  cannot  be  made  a  paying  busi- 
ness   for   the    blind. 

Those  who  have  watched  blind  children 
•:■  their  kindergarten  work  in  clay  have 
n<  ted  their  keen  delight— the  sense  of  hav- 
ing created  something  which  they  can  feel, 
gives  them  intense  pleasure— and  John  B. 
j  Curtis,  supervisor  of  the  blind  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  manifested 
bis  interest  it.  the  work.  They  visited  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  their  city 
and  found  Miss  Lizzie  Wilson  eager  to  make 
the  experiment  of  the  use  of  the  potter's 
wheel;  she  is  a  skilful  needle-woman,  but. 
as  she  says,  "I  often  crochet  three  days  on 
a  yard  of  lace  and  then  am  fortunate  if  I 
can  sell  it  for  fifty  cents."  She  is  now  at 
work  in  Mrs.  Frackleton's  pottery  bidding 
fair  to  excel  in  the  industry  through  her 
highly  cultured  sense  of  touch,  and  thus  to 
stive  the  problem  of  interesting  and  better 
paid  work  for  some  of  her  blind  sisters. 
Mrs.  Edward  Atlee  Barber,  curator  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum,  is  watching  this  ex- 
periment with  interest. 

The  outfit  for  pottery  is  not  expensive 
t'.e  product  is  popular — which  cannot  be 
said  of  the  bead  work  and  crocheting.  In 
which  so  many  blind  women  wear  out  their 
lives.  Beautiful  forms  of  vase  and  Jar 
can  be  made  from  a  lump  of  clay  by  the 
magic  wheel,  and  the  artistic  sense  of  the 
blind  worker  can  here  find  an  outlet. 

Wisconsin  lias  a  State  workshop  for  the 
blind  (1323  Vliet  street,  Milwaukee)  opened 
with  two  workmen,  who  are  to  be  taught, 
and  then  to  assist  the  instructor  to  teach 
oilier  apprentices.  Each  bench  has  three 
snail  boxes  for  nails  and  a  larger  one  for 
hpmmer  and  other  tools,  and  a  seat  for  the 
blind  workman.  A  large  tank  for  the  soak- 
:ng  of  willow  is  convenient  to  the  benches, 
ar.d  the  making  of  willow  furniture  and 
baskets  is   being  taught. 

Another  indostry  will  be  the  making  of 
c'oth  bouse  shoes;  the  cloth  is  woven,  and 
the  shoes  soled  by  the  blind,  the  soles  being 
of  both  cloth  and  leather.  The  idea  of  this 
industry  comes  from  Zurich.  Switzerland, 
wh<re  a  large  shop  with  sixty  blind  em- 
ployees is  kept  busy.  M.   R.   H. 


Shakespeare's  Comedy, 
"AS    YOU     LIKE    IT," 

GIVEN     BY 

The    Howe    Memorial    Club, 

OF  THE  PERKINS   INSTITUTION, 

In  the  School  Hall,  So.  Boston,  Mass.. 

April  14,   1904,  at  8  p.  m. 
Admission,  35  Cents. 


!     FOR  THE  BLIND. 


CAHBRIDQE    PEOPLE 

Have  Contributed  Lib- 
erally to  the  Perkins 
Institution. 


The  72d  annual  report  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
blind  in  South  Boston  has  just  been 
received  by  the  editor,  wherein  it  is 
noticed  that  the  following  from  this 
city  are  members:  Mrs.  M.  T.  Abbott, 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Agassiz,  Mrs.  John  Bart- 
lett,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Bumstead,  Miss  E.  P. 
Cary,  Mrs.  Emily  Everett,  Miss  M.  B. 
Foote,  Miss  C.  P.  Foster,  Francis  C. 
Foster,  Miss  A.  M.  Goodwin,  Patrick 
T.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Swan,  Miss 
C.  L.  Ware,  Miss  M.  L.  "Ware,  C.  J. 
White. 

For  the  work,  from  this  city,  have 
been  contributed  during  the  past  year 
SCOS. 20  from  the  Cambridge  auxiliary, 
$5.55  from  ladies  of  the  Cantabrigia 
club,  $1.00  from  Mrs.  Munroe,  $1.00 
from  Mrs.  S.  J.  Parkhill,  $50  from  the 
Misses  Peabody.  $20  from  the  Sunday 
school  of  the  First  church  (Congrega- 
tional I.  $25  from  C.  J.  White,  $3.G5 
from  Master  Watson.  White,  $10  from 
Charles  G.  Green;  $2,  Mrs,  Hollis  R. 
Bailey,  $10,  Mrs.  Freeman  J.  Bum- 
stead:  $1,  Miss  E.  D'.  Chapman;  $2, 
Miss  J.  E.  C.  nhr"-^av.  SI;  Miss  Caro- 
line T.  Leeds;  $10,  Mrs.  J.  Warren 
Merrill;  $2,  iw,ss  .uary  *'.  Munroe;  $1, 
Mrs.  P.  G.  Porter;  $1,  Mrs.  Edwin  H. 
Sampson,  $1;  Mrs.  Walter  Swindell. - 
$5,    Mrs.    S.    B.    Whiting. 

The  amounts  which  made  the  $608.- 
20  from  the  Cambridge  branch  in- 
clude: 

Miss   Anne  W.   Abbot,     $10;      Mrs. 
Edwin    H.   Abbot.    $15;    Mrs.    Edward 
Abbott,  $2;   Mrs.  J.  H.  Allen,  $2;   Mrs. 
James  B.  Ames,  $10:    anonymous,  $2; 
Mrs.  John  Bartlett,  $1;   Miss  I.  Batch- 
elder,  Boston,     $2;      Mrs.     Edward  L 
Beard,    $1;    Mrs.    J.    W.    Bigelow,    $2: 
Miss  M.  E.  Blatchford,  (donation),  $5; 
Miss  Edith  Bradford,  $5;  Mrs.  William 
Brewster,   $5;    Mrs.   H.   O.   Bright,  $5: 
Mrs.   John   Brooks,  $5;      Miss     M.  W. 
Brooks,    Petersham,    $5:     Miss    Anne 
Buttrick,  $1;  Miss  E.  F.  Cary,  $2:  Mrs 
S    C.   Chandler,     $1 ;      Miss     Anna  B. 
Chapman,    $2;    Mrs.    Lucy     Chapman,  , 
(since  died).  $2;  Mrs.  F.  J.  Childs,  $2- 
Mrs    J.   P.  Cooke,   $5;    Miss  Edith   W.  ! 
Cushman.  $1;  Mrs.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  $5' 
Mrs.   W.   M.   Davis,   $3;    Mrs.     Walter 
Deane,  $2;   Mrs.  Walter  Ela,  $5:   Miss 
C.  G.  Emery,  Si ;  Miss  Octavia  B.  Em- : 
ery,    S2.    Mrs.    F.    I.    Eustis,    $3;    Mrs. 
Emily   Everett,    (donation),   $10;    Mrs 
William    G.    Farlow,    $5;     Mrs.    F.    p'i 
Pish,    $o;     Mrs.    James    C.    Fisk,    $5- 
Mrs.    Francis    C.    Foster,    $100-     Mrs 
Justin  E.  Gale.  Weston,  S5;  Mrs   H    r' 
Glover.    $2;    Mrs.    G.    L. '  Goodale,    $1:' 
Miss  AM.  Goodwin,  $5;   Mrs.  Hersev 
B.   Goodwin,   $10;    Miss   E    W    Green 
1:    Miss    M.      A.      Green,      $1;      Mrs! 
lames   Greenleaf,    (since   died),    $i„0-; 
S  ;T;  £  Greenough,  $1;   Miss  Char- 
ge M^  Har-s,  $1  :  Mr.  James  W   Hav- 
wanl,    $.:,;    Miss   Charlotte  A.     Hedge 
-;oo.f  ,ne    $5;    Miss  A.  P.  Henchman: 
?5,    Mis    John   Hopkinson,  $5;   Miss  E, 

fL W5f' S5;aMiss  Katharine  Hors- 
ford,  $5  Miss  Sara  R.  Howe.  $5;  Mrs. 
F.  L.  Kennedy.  $3:  Mrs.  George  F' 
Simmons.  SI  .   Mrs.  Horatio  Smith,  $2;' 

&\l  MPe,?an-  *5:  Mrs-  W.  F. 
Stark,  $1;   Mrs.  James  B.  Thayer    ?!■: 


Mrs.  J.  H.   Thayer,   $2;      Mrs.     J.     G. J 
Thorp,  $10;    Mrs.  Robert  Toppan,  $5;! 
Miss  Anna  E.  Tower,  $1;   Mrs.  Benja- ' 
miu    Vaughan,   $10;    Mrs.   J.   Gardinei 
White,  $5;  Mrs.  M.  P.  White,  $5;  Miss 
.Maria  Whitney,  $10;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Whit-, 
temore.  $10:    Mrs.  G.  W.  Whittemore. 
SI:    Mrs.    Joseph   Winlock,    $1;      Mrs. 
Robert   W.  Wilson,   $5;    Charlotte     F. 
Woodman,  $25;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Kettell,  $5; 
Mrs.    George    Lamb,     (donatiou),    $5; 
Miss   Alice   M.   Longfellow,   $10;    Mrs.; 
W.  P.   P.  Longfellow,  $5;    Mrs.  H.   S. 
\lc.Kean,    $1;    Miss    Mary   F.    Munroe, 
52;   Mrs.  W.  H,  Neal,  $1;   Mrs.  E.  H.| 
Nichols,  $2:   Mrs.  J.  T.  G.  Nichols,  $2; 
Mrs.  G.  W.   C.  Noble,  $5;   Prof.  C.  E. 
Norton   and   the   Misses   Norton,   $10 ; 
Miss   Abby   S.   Page,   Lowell,   $1;    the 
Misses   Palfrey,     $5;      Mrs.     Franklin 
Perrin,  $1:  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Pickering, 
$5;  Mrs.  William  Read,  $1:   Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Richards,  $2;   Mrs.  R.  H.  Richards, 
$1;    Miss    C.  C.   Riddle,    $1:    Mrs.   H.j 
M.   Savile.   $1:    Miss   M.   T.. .Sedgwick, 
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The  Ath'lt  Blind. 

A  pamphlet  has  recently  been 
issued  in  the  interest  of  the  move- 
ment to  encourage  the  education  of 
the  adult  blind  of  Massachusetts. 
This  work  seems  to  have  been  begun 
in  the  Bay  State  about  li)0o.  A 
very  vigorous  demand  was  made  that 
some  of  the  ample  funds  so  lavishly 
used  for   the   benefit    of  blind  youth,! 


should  be  so    directed    ;,s    to    SSoTc 
some  relief  to    the    adult    bliud    that 
for  any  reason  had  missed  the    earli- 
er opportunity   of   getting  to  school. 
A  variety  of  causes  may  be  assigned 
that  effectually    prevent    the    educa- 
tion of  blind  children  iu  the  schools. 
Among  them,  parental    indifference, 
ignorance,    poverty     and    obscurity, 
are     most    serious.     Then    it    some- 
times happens  that    men  and  women 
after  maturity    lose   their  sight,    and 
fall  into  a    condition  for  which    they 
have    had    no     special     preparation. 
There  is  no  class  of  blind  adults  that 
appeal  so  strongly  to  me  as  this  very 
company  of  mature  men  and  women, 
sometimes  aged  ones,  who,  overtaken 
by  their  most    paralyzing    of  all    the 
ills  of   life  except,   perhaps  paralysis 
itself,  are  obliged,    suddenly  to   face 
the  problem  of    what  to. do  with  the 
poor   remnant    of    life    without    the 
blessed    light,    which    they  have  en- 
joyed without    stint    all    their   lives 
till  the    cloud  settled   that   obscured 
the  sun  for    aye.     One    would    think 
that    these    persons     would    be    the 
most    hopeful    adult    blind    for     the 
work    of    home    instruction.      They 
need  to  be  taught    the    secret  of  get- 
ting hold  with  the  hands    instead    of 
the  eyes,  or  as  I    have   been  fond    of 
calling  it,    catching    hold   from    the 
other  side.     Ordinarily,   they  do  not 
require  so    much    instruction     as    a 
blind  person  who  has  lived   in  blind- 
ness all  his  life,  and  has  simply  miss- 
ed the  chances  of   being  educated  in 
the   school.     Almost    all    those    who 
lose  their  sight  in    adult  life,    unless 
laboring    under     some      mental    or 
physical  infirmity  besides  blindness, 
can  learn  to  read  the  point  characters, 
and  thus  come  into  the  enjoyment  of 
the  thousands    of    volumes    now    ac- ! 
cumulating  in    the    libraries  for   the 
blind.     These    books    are    so   varied 
and  wisely  selected    as  to  furnish  the 
means  of  a  right  general,    and  in    so 
some  direction,  considerably  advanc- 
ed education.     Many  of   these  books 
would  stir  the   ambition  of  a    person 
newly  blind,  to  resume  his  accustom- 
ed work,  and    furnish  him    with    the 
largest  equipment  possible  under  the 
circumstances      for      its      successful 
prosecution. 

I  know    of    no    work    within     the 
province  of  the  schools  for  the  blind, 
that  ought  to  be    pursued  with  more 
energy  and   wisdom    than    this    very 
work  for  the  blind  who  become  so  in 
adult    life.     The    Perkins    school    k: 
now  engaging  with    great    energy  in 
this  work  for    the    adult   blind,    ami, 
with  emir-ent  success.      The  pamplet 
contain  two    addresses  of  the    Direc- 
tor, the  first,  on  the    occasion  of  the 
opening  of    the  tilth    building  at   the 
kindergarten,  which   achievement    I 
knew  I  should  have    the  satisfaction 
chronicling  before   long.      The  other 
was  a  month  or    two    later,  last  June 
on  the  annual    closing    occasion    for 


the  summer  vacation.  They  both 
contain  useful  information,  some  of 
which  is  of  a  general  nature,  but  it  | 
is  more  especially  local  and  of 
particular  interest  to  the  good  people 
of  Boston.  Few  of  the  States  could 
do  this  work  as  Massachusetts  is 
doing  it,  on  account  of  the  extent  of 
their  territory.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  the  admission  oc 
casonally  of  one  who  has  passed  the 
age  limit  for  a,  short  time  till  he  has 
''caught,  on,"  in  other  cases,  we  do 
something  by  correspondence  and 
with  us,  we  try  very  faithfully  to  let 
no  one  utterly  fail  of  such  assistance 
as  we  can  give. ^^^ 
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REMARKABLE  AGREEMENT 
EXISTING  AMONG  THE  BLIND 
PEOPLE  OF  SOMERVILLE 


•i 


One  of  the  most  unique  understandings  j 
ever    tacitly    agreed    upon    by    the    blind  i 
men  and  women  of  a  city  has  made  Som- 
ervllle  famous  for  its  community  of  sight-  I 
less. 

In  no  city  in  the  country  is  an  unwrit-  j 
ten  law  for  the  blind  30  proudly  adhered  j 
to  as  is  the  one  which  has  transformed 
the  men  and  women  who  cannot  see  in 
this  city  of  greater  Boston  into  a  scat- 
tered but  unanimously  opinionated  com- 
munity of  self-supporting  blind. 

There  are  no  blind  street  musicians,  no 
sightless  beggars,  no  men  of  the  half 
score  of  blind  in  Somerville  who  live  by 
the  sale  of  pencils  and  small  wares  on 
the  streets. 

The  understanding  among  the  blind  is 
that  no  one  of  their  number  shall  engage 
in  any  occupation  that  approaches  men- 
dicacy. 

To  a  Post  reporter  seeking  for  an  in- 
side glimpse  into  the  lives  of  this  unique 
community  of  blind  the  most  striking 
impression  conveyed  was  that  of  the  in- 
tense pride  of  these  men  and  women. 

In  a  visit  to  the  office  of  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  it  was  learned  that  the  father 
of  one  blind  boy  had  been  rendered  some 
slight  assistance.  Of  the  adult  blind  the 
officials  knew  nothing,  for  these  people 
never  sought  aid. 

'"Rather  odd,  isn't  it?"  wai  asked. 

"The  city's  blind  are  types-  of  a  class 
who  do  things  for  themselves,"  was  the 
reply.  And  so  the  Post  reporter  later. 
discovered. 

Character  studies  are  each  one  of  the 
different  sightless  people  that  have  made 
Somerville  unique. 

"You  will  have  to  excuse  ma.  I  fear 
that  my  coat  is  a  little  dii.y  ii  ._"n  as- 
sisting in  the  house  leaning,"  was  the 
startling  rgfiark  with  which  the  Post  man 
was^"  ted  by  Clarence  S.  Hall,  who  has 
been  shut  in  the  dark  for  35  years,  who 
has  never  knwon  the  difference  between 
daylight  and  darkness  since  birth.  He 
is  the  only  one  of  the  blind  in  Somerville 
who  was  born  without  sight.  If  one  did 
not  see  the  blue  glasses  which  Mr.  Hall 
■always  wears  it  would  be  hardly  suspect-  I 
ed  that  this  rather  youngish  man  with  a,  i 
sandy  mustache,  a  small  mouth  and  in- 
teresting hands,  who  came  and  went,  with 
as  much  ease  as  a  seeing  person,  was 
blind. 

Mr.  Hall  himself  admitted  the  reporter 
to  his  home  at  6  Arthur  street.  He  asked  1 
his  visitor  to  have  a  seat  with  a  gesture 
of  the  hand,  and  then,  before  beginning 
a  conversation,  he  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused for  the  dust  that  might  be  on  his 
coat.  Before  the  half  hour  of  the  Inter- 
view had  passed  he  sat  down  at  the 
square  piano  in  the  corner  Of  the  room 
and  played  two  selections  of  his  own 
composition  that,  with  a  number  of 
others,  have  been  brought  out  by  differ- 
ent publishers  in  the  city. 

One  selection  rendered  was  "The  Old 
Constitution  March,"  dedicated  to  "Old 
Ironsides,"  which  has,  since  its  first  ap- 
pearance, been  arranged  for  orchestral 
and  instrumental  music  and  is  now  sold 
everywhere.  From  the  march  the  blind 
musician  strtick  upon  the  rhythmic  notes 
of  a  waltz,  the  Wellesley  waltz,  also  writ- 
ten by  himself  and  dedicated  to  Welles- 
ley  College.  The  eyes  behind  the  spec- 
tacles looked  over  the  top  of  the  square 
piano,  but  his  sensitive  fingers  glided 
up  and  down  the  keyboard  with  an  un- 
erring accuracy  and  delicacy  of  touch 
that  enforced  the  truth  of  his  later  re- 
mark: "My  fingers  are  my  eyes.". 

Mr.  Hall  has  won  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a  composer  and  teacher  of  music.  He 
started  life  without  ever  having  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  light.  At  9  years  of 
age  he  entered  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  South  Boston,  studying  nine 
years  in  the  academic  and  three  years 
In  the  musical  course.  For  the  14  years  of 
his  life  since  graduation  he  has  devoted 
himself  almost  wholly  to  his  musical 
compositions  and  piano   pupils. 

"How  do  you  teach  and  hew  cap  you 
compose  without  sight?"  was  asked.  "It's 
verv  simple."  he  replied  '-'J"  list  a  touch  on 
the  badi*  01  the  n'.n'gers  of  my  pupil  for 
the  fingering,  while  he  is  playing,  and 
my  ear  for  the  accuracy  In  time  and 
harmony;  methods  not  easily  understood 
by  those  who  carl  seo,  but  easy  for  one 
who  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  making  the 
fingers  and  ears  supersensitive  In  doing 
.  the  work  of  the  eyes." 

'  Mr.  Hall  has  written  in  all  30  pieces, 
I  nine  of  which  have  been  brought  out  by 


h^,  PU»^!"17'  .  AmonS  these  latter  are 
"The  Athletic  March,"  dedicated  to  thn 
B.  A.  A.  in  '96;  the  "Commencement 
Waltz,"  "The  Metropolitan  March,"  the 
"First  Ball  Waltz"  and  the  "Honeymoon 
1  Mazurka." 

His  one  interest  lies-  in  his  music.  While 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  a  number 
of  years  he  played  the  clarinet  in  the 
school  band,  but  he  has  since  given  this 
up  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  his  piano- 
forte. "My  pleasure,"  he  says,  "is  iny 
music."  Together  with  ail  the  other 
blind  people  in  the  city,  he  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  recent  newly-organized 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Blind.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  It  is  claimed  that  a  large  per 
cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  blind  schools 
cannot  make  a  living. 

The  popular  belief  is  that  a  man,  be- 
cause he  is  blind,  cannot  do  things  as  the 
seeing  person  can.  This,  it  is  claimed, 
is  not  true..  There  are  many  different 
occupations  that  can  be  successfully  en- 
gaged in  by  the  sightless,  though  but  a 
few  of  those  have  yet  been  opened  to 
them. 

Mr.  Hall'i  ereatest  diversion  lies  in  at- 
tending the  different  symphonies  and 
musical  concerts  in  his  own  city  and  In 
Boston.  It  Is  not  unusual  to  meet  him 
on  the  streets  in  the  locality  of  his 
home.  Lett  anywhere  within  a  half 
mile  from  Arthur  street,  he  can  in- 
variably find  his  way  home  without  in- 
quiring the  way.  He  is  constantly  occu- 
pied. His  blindness  is  as  much  an  ac- 
cepted fact  with  him  as  is  sight  with 
others.  When  he  undertakes  his  com- 
positions he  first  plays  the  music  through 
upon  the  piano  until  it  has  become  fixed 
in  his  mind.  With  an  amanuensis  he 
later  dictates  the  written  composition 
of  the  piece.  Two  of  his  compositions 
!iavb  been  recently'  brought  out  by  Ditson 
under  a  nom  de  ^plumo. 

Frequently  Mr. 'Hall  plays  at  the  dif- 
ferent musical  entertainments  in  Somer- 
ville. Only  a  W-Sek  ago  he  acted  as 
pianist  at  the  meeting  of  the  Hep- 
torean  Club. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  example 
of  what  a  blind  woman   can  accomplish 
is  illustrated  by  the  work  of  Miss  Lydia 
Hayes,     30    years    of    age,    who    resides 
with  her  aunt,   Mrs.  E.   B.   Hayes,   at  E2 
Dartmouth       street,       Somerville.       Miss 
Hayes   has   been   blind   since   she   was    3 
years  old,  yet  there  are  few  women  with 
sight   in   Somerville   whose   daily   life   Is 
so  filled  with  active  duties  as  hers. 
It   is   usual    for  her   to  leave   home   on  I 
Monday  to  be  gone  during  the  entire  week, 
visiting      different      towns      and      cities 
throughout    the    State.      Miss    Hayes    is 
State  instructor   of   the   adult  blind,   and 
all    her    time    is    given    to    the    work    of 
visiting  the   sightless  people  in  different 
parts  of  the  State. 

She  was  born  in  Minnesota.  Shortly 
after  she  became  8  years  of  age  and  after 
the  accident  that  deprived  her  of  her 
sight  for  life,  she  came  to  Somerville  to 
live  in  the  family  of  her  uncle.  As  a 
little  blind  girl  she  first  began  to  learn 
to  read  by  means  of  the  raised  letters 
and  made  her  first  efforts  in  writing  by 
means  of  a  deeply  ruled  slate. 

The  following  year  she  entered  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  graduating  in  1889,  after 
which  she  began  the  study  of  kindergar- 
ten work  under  Miss  Page,  a  kindergar- 
ten teacher  in  the  Cushman  School. 

The  young  blind  pupil  was  the  first  to 
prove  that  it  was  possible  for  the  blind 
to  compete  with  seeing  teachers  in  the  j 
Boston  school  examinations  for  kinder- 
garten teachers.  Through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Anagnos,  permission  was  obtained 
for  her  to  compete  at  the  Boston  school 
examinations. 

The  questions  were  read  to  her.  Miss 
Hayes  gave  the  answers  verbally,  which 
were  copied  by  her  aunt.  The  results 
of  this  examination  were  highly  success- 
ful. When  in  1901  the  State  took  decided 
measures  towards  assisting  the  adult 
blind.  Miss  Hayes  was  selected  as  one 
of  the  three  instructors  of  the  sightless. 
Each  Monday  she  starts  out  on  her 
Journey  through  the  State,  visiting  dif- 
ferent cities  and  towns  wherever  she  has 
pupils.  During  the  past  winter  she  has 
made  a  visit  to  Nantucket  every  other 
week,  when  access  could  be  had  to  the 
Island,  leaving  there  recently  on  the  last 
boat  before  the  great  freezeup  of  the 
winter. 

All  the  different  towns  along  the  Cape, 
where  there  are  adult  blind,  are  visited 
regularly  by  her,  as  well  as  Athol,  Rowe, 
Zoar,  Salem,  Stoneham,  and  many  other 
cities  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 
From  her  homo  in  Somerville  to  the  North 
or  the  South  station,  she  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  a  companion  when  going 
away. 


From  the  Station  she  begins  her  journey 
alone.  Where  it  happens  that  her  pupils 
live  only  a  short  walk  from  the  station, 
Miss  Hayes  finds  her  way  by  walking 
and  making  inquiries. 

There  are  few  things  performed  by  tho 
seeing  woman  that  this  remarkable  "blind 
girl  of  30  cannot  herself  do.  She  is  an 
accomplished  typewriter,  dictating  all  her 
letters  on  the  machine.  To  her  pupils 
she  teaches  reading,  writing,  crocheting, 
knitting,  sewing  and  fancy  work.  Many 
of  the  adult  blind  In  Somerville  have  been 
her  pupils. 

She  is  one  of  those  in  meeting  whom 
one  forgets  the  fact  of  her  affliction  in 
her  enthusiasm  and  her  palpable  enjoy- 
ment of  the  work  of  her  life.  As  sho 
discusses  the  work  of  her  pupils  it  can 
almost  be  believed  that  the  thought  of 
her  blindness  is  forgotten  by  herself,  so 
thoroughly  happy  and  enthusiastic  does 
she  always  appear. 

Another  unique  figure  among  the  blind 
of  the  city  is  George  Wilkinson,  26  years 
old,  of  6  Farragut  avenue,  who  during 
the  last  four  years  has  been  steadily 
at  work  as  an  expert  chair  caner  for  one 
of  the   Somerville  upholsterers. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  has  been  blind  for 
IS  years,  is  the  envy  of  the  checker 
players  in  the  vicinity  of  Davis  square, 
and  he  can  manage  a  game  of  cards  with 
the  skill  of  an  old-timer. 

Ho  Is  one  of  the  younger  blind  of  tho 
city,  who,  while  having  always  been 
obliged  to  support  himself,  finds  it  al- 
most as  easy  to  perform  the  business  of 
weaving  as  it  would  be  were  he  able  to 
see.  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  also  an  expert 
mattress  weaver,  having  learned  that 
business  thoroughly  in  Lowell  before 
moving  to  Somerville. 

And  not  far  from  the  home  of  this 
young  blind  workman,  who  goes  and 
comes  as  regularly  to  his  work  as  does 
any  of  the  other  workers  of  the  city,  livos 
George  H.  Hogan,  another  blind  man  of  29, 
who  performs  some  of  the  most  startling 
feats  of  memory.  Mr.  Hogan  has  but 
to  hear  a  story  read  over  once  and  he 
is  able  to  repeat  long  paragraphs  of  it 
entire  several  days  later. 

"You  see,"  he  said  in  explanation,  "it's 
hard  for  one  who  can  see  to  understand 
that   we   have   to   get  what   is   heard   by 
memory  and  in  many  cases  Instantly  in 
order  to  get  it  at  all.     We  cannot  refer 
to  books  or  depend  upon  them.    I  do  not 
know   why   I   am   able    to    remember   so 
much  more  than  those  who  can  see,  but 
I  suppose  It  is  because  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  grasp  and  retain  things  quickly. 
When    a    blind   person    is    told    or    hears 
something  that  is  wholly  new  to  him,  it 
is  usually  the  case  that  the  new  thought 
is    apt    to    remain    in    the   mind    until    a' 
mental  picture  of  it  has  been  fixed  there. 
These  thoughts  keep  us  in  the  darkness 
busy   just  as  the  visual  pictures  occupy 
the  attention  of  those  who  can  see."    Mr. 
Hogan,  in  addition  to  being  able  to  work 
at  the  same  business  as  Mr.   Wilkinson, 
plays   the   piano   at   home   and   finds   the 
keenest    enjoyment    in    a    little    game    of 
cards  with  raised  figures. 

The  jolliest  member  of  this  little  half 
score  of  blind  In  Somerville,  an  instant 
antidote  of  one's  ideas  of  the  sadness 
and  unhappiness  of  the  sightless,  is  John 
A.  McKenna,  who  is  not  only  blind,  but 
on  account  of  having  lost  both  legs  In 
a  railroad  accident  a  few  years  ago  is 
obliged  to  walk  either  with  a  heavy  cane 
or  a  pair  of  crutches.  But  for  all  his 
afflictions,  McKenna  Is  known  as  one  of 
the  best  natured  and  best  humored  men 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Woodbine  street, 
where  he  resides. 

When  the  Post  man  made  inquiries  re- 
garding the  blind  of  the  city,  one  blind 
person  after  another  said,  "Call  on  Mc- 
Kenna; he  will  give  you  the  best  idea 
of  the  happy  side  of  the,  blind  man's  ex- 
istence." Perhaps  it  is  because  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenna can  see  a  little  from  one  of  his 
eyes,  enough  to  distinguish  the  day  from 
the  night,  that  he  has  never  lost  his  boy- 
hood spirits  and  humor.  He  is  a  fine 
baritone  singer  and  has  a  number  of  pu- 
pils who  take  lessons  on  the  piano  under 
his  instruction.  If  there  is  a  dajoce  in 
Somerville  and  tfte  young  people  wish 
for  a  musician  to  play  accompaniments 
on  the  piano,  some  one  goes  for  Big 
Johnny  McKenna, 

Mr.  McKenna  was  born  in  Somerville 
and  entered  the  public  schools  of  the  city, 
but  owing  to  an  accident  to  one  of  his  1 
eyes  and  an  almost  total  blindness  of 
the  other  he  was  sent  to  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  1S69. 

Since  1880  he  has  lived  on  Woodbine, 
attending  to  the  work  of  caning  chairs 
and  the  instruction  of  his  music  pupils. 
And  then,  as  the  Post  reporter  was 
departing,  he  leaned  over  and  added  in 
an    undertone:    "I    help    'em    about    the 


house.  TVs  Wtiat  we  don't  give  away 
as  a  rule,  but>  we  all  do  It  more  or  leag- 
waeh  the  dishes  and  make  ourselves  more 
or  less  useful— but  that's  a  secret. 
Don't  give  It  away."  . 

On    James    street    the     Post     reporter 
found  Philip  Brown,  who  four  years  ago 
lost   his   eyesight    on    a    Fourtn    of   July  I 
tiitemoon     by    the    bursting    of    an    Im- 
provised cannon. 

Mr.  Brown  is  one  of  the  few  In  Som- 
ervllle  who  have  not  attended  the  Per- 
kins Institution.  However,  Miss  Hayes 
has  been  his  teacher  since  her  appoint- 
ment as  State  Instructor,  and  besides 
learning  to  carry  on  his  old  business  of 
manufacturing  plant  stands,  wire  ban- 
kets, trellises  and  garden  wickets,  he 
is  now  engaged  In  learning  to  weave 
chair    bottoms    and    backs. 

For  several  weeks  after  Mr.  Brown  lost 
his    sight    he    did    nothing.    The    fact    of 
his    being    shut    up    n    the    darkness    for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  could  not,  as  he  ex- 
plained,  at   first   be   grasped.   Then   after 
full    realization    came    and    the    feeling 
that  he   must  make   the   best  of  his   ca- 
lamity,   he    returned    to    his    trade,    the 
one  that  he  had  followed  since  he  was  a 
boy.  Ho  began  learning  to  weave  :  '.  t!>« 
darkness      the    handsome    wire    trellises 
and   useful   and   ornamental   products   of 
wire    work     that    he    ha.,   understood    so 
welt    before    he    became    blind,     and    at 
which   he   soon   became   as   proficient   as 
he    formerly    had    been.    Since    uns    ao» 
qulsttlon    of    his   old    trade    he    has    con- 
structed  a   shop   for   himself   in   his   cel- 
lar.   Here    he    now    receives    his    °™ers 
for    wire    work    and    is    considered    fully 
as   efficient    In    converting   wire   into    ail 
sorts    of    trellises    ang.    stands    as    the 
workmen    upon    the   work    who    are    not 
blind-    Mr.    Brown    lives    with    his    wife 
and  Tittle  boy,  both  helping  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  family,  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  each  of  these  three  is 
obliged    to    keep    constantly    at    work    in 
order  to  maintain  the  little  cottage,  there 
Is  rarely  a  home  to  be  found  in  a  city 
where    greater    evidence    Of   contentment 
and  haziness  exist*  than  with  this  blind 
man  and  his  little  family.  -„„„„,„. 

A  figure  that  the  people  of  Somervllle 
in  the  vicinity  of  Union  square  recog- 
nize better  than  any  other  is  that  of 
an  old  blind  man  often  seen  slowly  pass- 
ing along  over  the  bridge  on  Washington 
stfeet  in  the  direction  of  Union  square, 
leaning 'upon  a  cane  and  following  be- 
hind  a  monster  shaggy  .  dog.  Ihls  Is  i 
Moses  Valentine,  whose  home  is  on 
Washington  street,  a  few  steps  from  the 

8  Mr^Valentlne  has  been  blind  for  live 

y  AtSB85  Broadway  lives  William  B-Ston* 
another  well  known  blind  man  of  the 
city. 

WORCESTER    (MASS.)   SPY. 


Thursday,   April   21,   1SC4. 

v^J   <&£   <?SS  jfi 

The  anr.mal  meeting  of  -the  Worcester 
Auxiliary  for  the  Kindergarten  for  the 

Bliira will  "be   held    tomorrow   at   10.30 

a.  rn.  in  the  Moorish  suite  of  the  Wo- 
man's  Club   house. 

■ess  *&  -ess 


JAMAICA    PLAIN    fMASS.)    NEWS. 


Saturday,  April   23,   1904. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Parkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  has  recently 
been  issued  and  is  a  most  interesting 
outline  of  the  year's  work,  telling 
also  something  ot  the  workers,  con- 
tributors, etc.  There  are  many  in 
Jamaica  Plain  enthusiastic  over  this 
splendid  institution  and  to  such  there 
is  sure  to  be  much  in  the  report  to 
deepen  the  established  interest. 

■••-- i      'MASS.)     TELEGRAM. 


:_  ,   April   <~^,    i-~-'- 

KiiMlorcnrli-n    to    llie'    Blind. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Worcester  auxiliary 
of  the  kindergarten  to  the  blind  was  yesterday 
in  the  Moorish  twite  ->r  tin-  Womans  clubhouse. 
These  officers  wore  elected:  President,  Mrs.  K,  I. 
f'mnlnn:  secretary.  Mrs.  «'.  L.  tisitos;  treasurer, 
Mm.  Gilbert  II.  Harrington;  tIhIiIhk  committee, 
mis.  ii.  s.  Pratt,  Mrs.  \v,  A.  Rlehardson  and 
MIw  Harriet  Clarke.  Some  -V21S  litis  hern  con- 
tributed to  the  headquarters  in  Boston  riurlnsr  the 
vo.-r.  It  -ivan  voted  to  have  the  nnmml  meeting 
in  future  the  first  Wednesday  in  November. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  li3,  1904. 
Perkins  Again,  Not  Eli. 

The  elaborate  report  of  the  trustees 
and  directors  of  the  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Boston  has  reached 
me.  As  usual  it  covers  almost  all 
the  aspects  of  the  care  and  education 
ot'  the  blind,  juvenile  and  adult.  I 
select  for  transfer  to  these  columns  a 
paragraph  from    the    trustees'  report 


MR.  ALBERT  F.  CORLESS,  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  AND  HIS  FAVORITE  PIANO. 


mi  the  necessity  under  which  the 
blind  labor  to  attain  to  higher  pro- 
ficiency than  othei  •  ii  they  would 
compete  with  anything  like  equal 
chances  with  rfceir  seeing  brothers 
and  Sisters.  Mr.  Rucker  frequently 
insists  in  his  brief  bill  instructive 
addreises  upon  this  superior  training 
and  the  author  ..I'  this  paragraph  has 

set  forth   tin-  same  truth  SO  well     that 

I  hope  it  may  recommend  itself  to 
many.  The  other  excerpt  is  from  the 
directors'  report  and  well  formulates 
some  reasons  why  the  matter  of 
physical  culture  should  he  cultivated 
with  equal  insistence  with  the  other 
branches  of  study,  ami  especially  does 
he  urge  sloyd  as  a  substitute  for  the 
abandoned  trades  which  have  become 
unprofitable  in  New  England. 

"In  all  lite  pursuits  and  callings  of 
life  the  competition  is    so     keen    and 
I  lie  need  of  a  variety  of    accomplish 
ments  so  great  that  no  success  in  any 
undertaking  is  attainable  without    a 
large  outlay  of  physical  and    mental 
resources.      In  order   to    lie     able     In 
achieve  much   today   ir-    his    chosen 
career,  a  man     must     lie    alert,    dis- 
cerning,   prudent,    sagacious,    judi- 
cious and  persistent.      Carlyle   truly 
says  that  "the  race  of  life  has  become 
intense;    the    runners    are    treading 
upon  each  other's  heels:    woe     be     to 
him  who  stops  to  tie  his  shoe-strintrs." 
"In  the     light     of    these     facts     it, 
becomes  evident  that  the   prosperity] 
and  happiness  of  the  blind  and    their 
elevation  to    their   rightful    position 
in   society    depend    wholly    upon    a 
broad     and    full     development      and 
thorough    cultivation     of    all      their 
powers   and    natural    aptitudes    and 
upon  raising  the  staudards   of  their. 
intelligence      and      energy    to      the 
highest  possible  degree. 

"A  careful  consideration  of  the 
difficulties  and  peculiar  conditions 
which  invariably  accompany  the  loss 
of  th°  visual  sense,  convinces  us  that 
the  victims  of  this  deprivation  must 
have  a  more  liberal  and  systematic 
training  and  a  more  completely 
rounded  education  thau  any  class    of 

normal  children  and  youth.  This  is 
imperatively  needed  in  their  case  in 
order  that  they  may  be  so  well  de- 
veloped and  so  adequately  equipped 
as  to  become  men  and  women  of 
power,  capable  of  solving  the  knotty 
problems  that  may  come  up  in  daily 
business  iu  any  tield  of  activity. 
prepared  to  meet  obligations  aud  to 
seize    opportunities     whenever     and 


* 


wherever  these  appear  and  ready  to 
do  any  kind  of  suitable  work  and  to 
be  in  thought,  word  and  deed  what- 
soever is  fairly  and  righteously 
demanded  of  them." 

Physical  Training. 


"In  a  scientific  and  effective  sys- 
tem of  physical  training  due  atten- 
tion must  be  giveu  to  every  part  of 
the  human  organism  but  especially 
to  the  muscles,  which  constitute  a 
very  essential  part  in  the  animal 
structure.  These  bundles  of  fleshy 
and  tendinous  fibres  average  by 
weight  forty-six  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  body  and  are  the  only  organs 
of  the  will.  Their  development 
causes  marked  and  proportionate 
growth  of  the  tissue  of  the  encepha- 
lon. 

"Modern  science  has  shown  that 
there  exists  a  closer  and  more  inti- 
-niate  relation  between  the  muscles: 
and  the  brain  than  was  heretofore 
suspected  by  the  most  earnest  beJ 
lievers  in  physical  training.  It  is 
positively  asserted  that  there  is  no 
kind  of  cerebral  stimulus  except  that 
q  which  comes  from  the  muscles; 
therefore,  when  these  cannot  for  any 
reason  act  from  early  youth,  the 
corresponding  area  of  motor  and 
sensory  cells  in  the  encephalic  re- 
gion remains  dormant  and  un- 
developed. Each  nerve  cell  is  now 
supposed  to  have  a  special  fuuction: 
to  do  only  its  own  work  and  to  re- 
spond solely  to  the  stimulus  originat- 
ing in  the  muscle-  with  which  its 
fibre  is  connected.  With  out  excep- 
tion every  action  of  the  nervous 
system  expends  itself  in  its  turn  in 
muscular  action.  After  a  thorough 
investigation  and  careful  study  of 
this  subject  the  men  of  science  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mind 
and  its  various  faculties  are  not  en-: 
tities  at  all,  but  manifestations  of 
nerve  force,  which  vanish  or  de 
generate  when  the  organs  that  pro^ 
duce  and  quicken  them  are  injured 
or  become  changed  by  physical  dis- 
order or  interference  of  some  kind. 

"Prom  this  it  is  evident  that  the' 
muscular  system  must  be  sound  in 
the  best  possible  condition  in  order 
that  the  mind  may  be  vigorous  and 
capable  of  its   work    and  peiforming 


its  functions  properly  and  that  a  per- 
fect cooperatiou  of  the  different  parts, 
of  the  human  organization  may  be 
secured. 

Man  is  all   symmetry, 

Full  of    proportions,  one  limb 
to  another. 

And  to  all  the  world  besides. 
Each  part  may    call  the  farth- 
est, brother, 

For  head  with    foot  hath  private 
amity, 

And    both     with     moons    and 
tides. 

"In  the  case  of  a  large  number  of 
blind  persons  these  physical  har- 
monies are  either  undeveloped  or 
disturbed  by  the  latent  disorders 
which  have  caused  the  destruction 
of  the  visual  sense,  and  as  a  consequ- 
ence various  weakness,  peculiarities 
and  the  idiosyncrasies  arise.  Thus, 
instead  of  symmetrical  figures, 
straight  backs,  erect  carriage,  easv 
and  graceful  movements,  animated 
countenances,  and  comely  appear- 
ance, we  often  have  ill-shaped 
frames,  curvature  of  the  spine, 
shuffling  gait,  awkward  motions,  and 
ungraceful  forms,  governed  by  dull 
brains.  One  seldom  sees  among  the 
blind  perfect  types  of  shapely,  sturdy 
young  boys  and  girls,  full  of  vitalit}- 
and  animal  spirits." 


Beethoven;  Kreisleriana,  op  16.  Schu- 
mann; etude,  op  10,  No.  3;  etude,  op  25, 
No.  7,  Chopin;  impromptu,  F  sharp  ma- 
jor; nocturne,  C  sharp  minor,  and  polo- 
naise, C  minor,  Chopin;  humoresque,  op 
10,  Tschaikowsky;  chant  polonaise,  Cho- 
pin-Liszt; rhapsodle  Hongroise,  No.  (i, 
Liszt. 


WEDNESDAY,  APR  27,  1904. 
TALENTED  BLIND  PIANIST. 

Frank  O'Brien  of  Cambridge  Gives  a 
Recital  and  Delights  Many  Weil- 
Known  Boston  Musicians. 

A  piano  recital  was  given  in  Brattle 
hall,  Cambridge,  last  night,  by  Frank 
O'Brien,  the  bliiid  pianist  of  that  city. 
There  was  a  large  audience  present,  in- 
cluding  many   well-known   Boston   mu- 


sicians, who  have  watched  the  romark- 
able  progress  made  by  the  young  man 
with  no  little  interest. 

The   variety    of   the   program   showed 
the  remarkable  versatility  of  Mr  O'Brien  I 
to  advantage.    His  interpretations  were 
excellent  and  his  technique  splendid  and 
each  number  was  received  heartily. 

The    program    included      prelude    and 
fugue,    D   minor,   Bacn;   sonate,   op  10!), 


■    ¥■• 


THE    BOSTON     TRAVELER,     SATURDAY,     APRII 


BLIND  YOUTH  STRIVING  AGAINST  GREAT 

ODDS  TO  FIT  THEMSELVES  FOR  LIFE 


CORA    A.    CROCKER.  ELIZABETH    ROBIN.      THOMAS  STRINGER.       EDITH  M.  THOMAS.  MARION  ROSTURN. 


Through  the  results  of  its  work  and 
the  effects  of  its  -ministrations,  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the.  Blind  lias  gained 
an  indisputable  prominence,  which  has 
attracted  the  attention  and  won  the 
appreciation  of  many  guardians  and 
parents  of  blind  pupils  throughout  the 
country. 

In  consequence  of  this  recognition  it 
has  from  time,  to  time  received  urgent 
(requests  for  Ithe  admission  to  the 
school  of  young  men  and  women  de- 
sirous of  pursuing  an  advanoed  course 
of  studies  a.nfl  of  fitting  themselves  far 
some  profession  or  usetul  vooation.  It 
is,  as  a  rule,  the  desire  of  all  blind 
persons  to  learn  to  read,  and  the  teach- 
ers are  kept  busy  endeavoring  to  help 
every  man  and  woman  without  sigh^ 
who  "has   that  wish.  I 

Books  issued  by  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press  are  heing  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
world— as  far  away  as  Ma.ra.thi  Mission! 
Sirur,  Poona  District,  India.  The  work 
is  now  being  prosecuted  in  a  sy6't;T 
miattc  way,  the  state  being  divided  into 


districts,    which    are    visited    regularly 
by  teachers  from  the  institution. 

"It  is  obvious  that  what  Is  needed 
in  the  case  of  t'he  blind  is  a  broad,  lib- 
eral, through  education,  which  will  un- 
fold, cultivate  and  discipline  their 
whole  being,"  s>aid  one  of  the  teachers 
to  a  TRAVELER  reporter. 

RECOMPENSE    FOR    BLINDNESS 

"It  Is  this,  and  this  alone,  that  will 
ransom  the  victims  of  the  loss  of  sigrit 
from  the  captivity  of  their  affliction, 
enlarge  their  intelligence,  lay  the 
foundations  of  their  character,  uplift 
them  In  the  social  and  moral  scale,  fit 
'them  to  sustain  the  responsibilities  of 
life  and  open  to  them  the  door  of 
those  occupations  and  pursuits  in 
which  sound  learning  and  scientific 
knowledge,  mental  keenness  and  clear 
foresight,  well-developed  and  properly 
trained  powers  are  all-Important,  while 
the  use  of  machinery  and  mechanical 
acquirements  are  of  no  account." 

READING  CLASSICS 

Some    of  those   who   are   bravely   en- 


deavoring to  gain  a  higher  goal  by 
diligent  study  are  Edith  M.  Thomas. 
Thomas  Stringer,  Cora  Adella  Crocker, 
Elizabeth  Robin  and  Marlon  Rosturn. 
Miss  Robin's  special  tutor  Is  Miss  Vina 
C.  Badger.  She  has  this  year  r^-ad 
Irving's  "History  of  New  York."  "The 
Stage  Coach,"  and  Greek  and  Roman 
history. 

Miss  Thomas  is  .^pending  the  year  at 
her  homo,  devoting  the  time  In  study- 
ing works  of  Action.  Realizing  the  Im- 
portance of  her  duties.  Miss  Crocker 
has  advanced  to  t'he  third  gr2de  of  the 
school.  A  spirit  of  Cheerful  perse- 
verance enables  her  to  overcome  many 
obstacles  and  to  complete  with  credit 
long  and  rather  complicated  pieces  of 
work. 

Marion  Rosturn,  according  to  her 
teacher,  Miss  Lillian  Mabel  Forbush, 
has  developed  an  alertness  of  mind 
which  has  made  possible  a  remarkable 
progress  during  the  past  year,  and  she 
has  read  with  manifest  interest  several 
books  during  the  past  few  months. 
Marion  also  takes  great  delight  In  gym- 
nastic exercises,  which  Is  characteristic 
of  most  blind  people. 


L-ovx\fev\\\e.,  Kew.\ v^Yof 
Kv*\\  \\ \Vo-\. 

BEAUTIFUL 


Though   Blind,  Her   Life  Was  a  Joy  to 

All    Because  of   Her   Rare   Gifts 

— Funeral  Today. 


TRIBUTE    TO   THE    LATE    MRS.   W. 
T.  OWEN. 


Her   Friends   Have   Erected    Handsome 

Monument  Over  Her  Grave  in 

EJmwood  Cemetery. 


A  brief   memorial   exercise     will     lie 

held  this  afternoon  at  3:30  o'clock  at 

.  the  grave  of  the  late  Mrs.  W.  T.  Owen 

in  Elmwood  cemetery.    The  occasion  is 

the  completion  of  a  very  neat  monu- 

j  rjent,  erected  to  the  memory  of    that 

[  good  woman     by  a     number     of     her 

j  friends  in  life,  who  did  not  forget  her 

when   she  died.     The  monument   is   of 

Barre  granite  and  is  a  handsome  mark 

for  her  grave  and  of  the     esteem     in 

■whi' '  aras   held     by     her     many 

friends. 


ifeITnded 


Mrs.  William  T.  Owen  Answers 
Beck  of  Death  Angel. 


END     CAME     MONDAY     NIGHT     AT 
10:10  O'CLOCK. 


WAS  NOTED  FOR  GREAT  CHARITY 


Mrs.  William  T.  Owen,  one  of  the  best 
known  women  of  the  city,  died  of  ty- 
phoid fever  an  complications  at  her 
home  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Mul- 
berry streets  shortly  after  10  o'clock 
last  night. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Owen,  while  it  has 
been  expected  for  many  days,  will 
come  as  a  shock  to  the  community  in 
which  she  was  honored  and  loved  by 
all. 

Mrs.  Owen  was  taken  ill  of  typhoid 
fever  about  nine  weeks  ago.  The  dis- 
ease continued  for  many  weeks,  and  at 
last  complications,  which  medical  skill 
could  not  control,  set  up.  For  the  past 
ten  days  the  death  of  Mrs.  Owen  was 
expected.  She  gradually  grew  weaker 
until  the  end  came  last  night. 

Born  On  the  Berry   Farm. 

Mrs.  Owen  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Moorman.  Her  mother 
was  a  Mass  Priest.  She  was  born  it 
Daviess  county,  October  27,  1848,  on 
the  old  Berry  farm  below  the  city.  Her 
father  was  a  prominet  tobacconist. 

When  eight  years  of  age  the  deceased 
was  rendered  blind.  The  skill  of  the 
most  noted  specialists  in  the  country ' 
could  not  restore  to  her  the  gift  of 
sight.  She  was  taken  to  Louisville  and 
given  a  partial  education.  Later  she 
was  sent  to  the  noted  school  of  Dr. 
Howe  at  Boston,  where  she  remained 
for  twelve  years. 

Wonderful   Mind  As  a  Child. 

During  her  schooling  at  Boston  the 
family  of  Dr.  Howe  became  greatly  de- 
voted to  her.     She  displayed  a  wonder- 


ful mind  when  only  a  child,  which  in 
later  years  was  to  become  so  marvel- 
ous. It  was  on  October,  20.  1879,  that 
she  was  married  to  Judge  William  T. 
Owen,  of  this  city.  To  the  union  out 
child,  W.  T.  Owen,  Jr..  was  born.  Wil- 
liam W.  Owen  and  Thomas  Owen,  of 
this  city  are  her  step-sons. 

She  leaves  three  brothers  in  Breck- 
enridge  county.  They  are  Thomas. 
Wililam  and  Priest  Moorman.  Her 
niece,  Mrs.  Owene  Phillips  Colyar.  of 
Winchester.  Tenn.,  has  been  in  the  city 
for  several  days.  Mrs.  Owen  was  also 
related  to  a  number  of  families  in  Ow- 
ensboro and  elsewhere. 

Was  Prominent  Club  Wcmrr.. 

Mrs.  Owen  was  president  of  the  .Mar- 
ried Ladies'  Reading  Club,  one  of  the 
oldest  clubs  in  the  federation  of  clubs 
in  Kentucky.  She  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  society.  She  was  also  critic 
of  the  Bay  view  Reading  club  and  the 
Young  Married  Ladies'  Reading  club. 
It  was  through  Mrs.  Owen's  influence 
that  the  reading  clubs  of  Owensboro 
were  organized.  She  was  also  a  direc- 
tor and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Owensboro  Library  association.  She; 
was  tendered  a  trusteeship  in  the  Car- 
negie library  board,  but  declined. 

WTien  a  history  is  written  of  those 
who  have  been  foremost  in  advancing 
literature  in  Owensboro  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Owen  will  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  list.  As  a  historian  she  had  no 
equal  in  the  state.  She  was  also  a  lin- 
guist, and  conversed  fluently  in  French. 
German  and  Latin. 

An  Accomplished  Musician. 

Mrs.  Owen,  with  all  of  the  above  tal- 
ents, was  an     accomplished     musician.! 
Many   women   in   Owensboro     received, 


their  musical  education  from  Mrs.  Ow- 
en. 
The  deceased  was  a  devoted  member 
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of  the  Trinity  Episcopal  church.  Her 
acts  of  charity  were  many.  No  dis- 
tance was  too  far,  no  weather  was  too 
disagreeable  and  inclement  to  hinder 
Mrs.  Owen  from  performing  an  act  of 
charity  for  the  destitute  and  the  needy. 
In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Owen  the  city 
her  church  and '  her  friends  have  lost 
one  of  their  noblest  and  most  remark- 
able women. 

The  "funeral  will  take  place  at  3 
o'clock  this  afternoon  from  the  Trinity, 
Episcopal  church.  Services  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Marshall. 
The  honorary  pall  bearers  will  be 
Messrs.  Wilfred  Carrico,  W.  T.  Ellis, 
James  J.  Sweeney,  George  W.  Jolly,  R. 
S.  Todd,  J.  A.  Dean,  L.  P.  Little  and 
J.  D.  Atchison. 

The  active  pall  bearers  wil  be  Messrs. 

J.  C.  Englehard,  C.  F.  McCarroll,  W.  W. 

Lewis,    J.   W-.    Slaughter,   B.    H.    Todd, 

James  H.  Parrish  and  D.  Stuart  Miller. 

The  interment  will  be  at  Elmwood. 
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